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Art. I. A lyhcourse on the Mhc^* Progress^ Peculiar Objects^ 
ami Importance^ of Political Economic : Containing an Outline 
of a Course of Per fur es on the Principles and Poctrincs qf that 
Science. By J. R. McCulloch, Esq. Second Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged, pp. 12'4. Edinburgh, Constable & Co. 
1825. 

TV/Tan, after all, has but a Soul and a Body; — and we can only 
make him happy by ministering to the wants of the one 
or the other. These wants, and the enjoyments which result 
from supplying them, differ, no doubt, both in degree and in 
dignity, acct)rding as they refer to the spiritual or animal part 
of our complex nature — though, in its happiest state, both are 
capable of being very harmoniously blended. Those that be- 
long to the niiiul are the highest certainly, and the best — but 
iheir importance is not so early or so universally felt;— The 
pursuit of them forms scarcely any part of the occupation of 
rude nations; and, even in the most civilized, they are but lit- 
tle valued or understood by the great body of the people. 

To this class, besides the hopes of Religion and the testimony 
of approving conscience, which may subsist in minds not very 
highly cultivatc?tl, belong the gratifications arising from the 
exercise of Intellect, Imagination and Taste, together with tlic 
enjoyments that spring from the benevolent Affections, and tliose 
higher sympathies of our nature, which give rise to the love of 
Country or of Fame, and all those exalting tendencies which 
Lord Bacon has emphatically termed Heroic desires. 

The lower wants and gratifications, again, to which the toils 
ond wishes of the great bulk of mankind are nearly confined^ 
VOL. XLUI. NO. 85. A 
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lUite lor their object little more than what may be comprised 
under the familiar but comprehensive name of the Neces$«'iries9 
the Comforts^ and the Luxuries of their daily existence — * meat, 
* clothes, and fire ; * in their simplest, or their most exquisite 
forms — and the leisure and security and importance that belong 
to the possession of Property. 

Political Economy, in the exercise of its primary and direct 
fanctions, aims only at the multiplication of these last and lower 
j^atifications. It is the science of Wealth, Trade and Popula- 
tion : — and its end and object is, to show how Industry may be 
employed to the best advantage — or how, with the least labour 
and the least waste of materials, the greatest quantity of com- 
fort and enjoyment may be created for the use of man. 

If there be any certainty in such a science as this, and if it 
can really reveal and establish to its disci})lcs any truths that 
are not already known to all thitiking men, it is needless to say, 
that, in practical value and importance, it must far transcend 
any thing to which the name of science has hitherto been given 
among men. It is no longer doubtiui, however, we think, that 
it answers both these conditions : And even this gives but an im* 
perfect idea of Us actual worth and import ancc. Though /i/- 
rectly conversant only about wealth and in<lu^trv — though Imv- 
ing Vor its immediafe object but the bodily comtoris and worldly 
enjoyments of men, it is certain tljul it is at the same lime tlie 
best nurse of all elegance and refinemtnf, the surest guarantee 
for justice, order and freedom, and the only Mife basis for every 
species of moral and intellectual improvement. 

Till men, by tlic accumulation ol prope rty, have. earned for 
themselves some remission from daily toil, and obtained some 
degree of leisure, comf()rt and scc’irity, it is certain that they 
can neither cultivate their undcrstaiKlings, assert their rights, 
or be kind to their neighbours. They arc mere brutish drud- 
ges — supplying their animal wants by the exertion of animal 
strength — and thinking of nothing more exalted. Put, as cer- 
tainly as they are raised above this wretched condition, and re- 
leased from this servile toll, so certainly will the germs of in- 
telligence and moral sensibility be developed, and all the foun- 
tains be unlocked, from which genius anti allection are to derive 
the appropriate enjoyments of* a rational nature. Wliatevcr 
tends, therefore, to diffuse those more homely comfoi ts through 
the body of society, tends also most effectually to promote its 
moral and intellectual improvement — and the science which 
can teach us how to make industry more productive, and with 
^minished labour to provide a larger ejuantity of the common 
mcessaries and pomforts of life, is in truth the science to which 
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wc are indebted for all its higher and more refined 
merits. 

All these great results, indeed, follow necessarily from the 
simple and certain fact, that whatever renders labour more pro* 
ductivc, must both render its products more attainable, and 
give greater leisure to those who produce them. It is this 
leisure ^ — this precicuis, though apparently burdensome leisure^ 
that works all the miracle. Man, in truth, cannot be idle: and 
though ho may soniotimes complain of the bitterness of the 
bread which he eats with the sweat of his brow, he would un* 
f|uestioijal)ly find it ten limes more bitter, if it could be eaten in 
absolute idleness, ami witliout any considerable exertion, either 
of the body or the mind. Those, therefore, who are relieved 
iVoni the necessity of working for mere subsistence, will geno- 
rnlly be willing to work lor comforts and luxuries — and those 
wiio, by their labour, have accumulated more than they can 
consume, will always be willing to exchange it for delights; 
while the inereuMHl leisure and comfort ol‘ the whole commu- 
nity will unavoidably lerd them to cultivate their social affec- 
tions ;m<i to iliv(‘rt thi*ir (vnui by intellectiuil exercises and 
contentions. '1 he liner tc^o, lf)> which a demand has tltus 

been cicaied, n'cjniie more "kill^ ami ingt iiiiity than the ruder 
laboui ^ oi ♦\Micu!uire (n ihe vha^^*; and inva ntioTi is stimulated, 
and t.denl eaiieil into action, in all ranks of the M>ciety, M'ltiJe 
en)('yim Ills are inuUijdKd end rclintvl, thcrehn’c, intellect is dc- 
xelojaHl — ami w lb it fir hF‘r!ii.r and nn^re precious cn • 

jouncnls than tliose fit the sake td' winch it was first called 
into act ion. 

it was pnibaldy nothing but the prespoet of advantage from 
draining coal pits, or turning imuhinfry witlunit hoists, that 
set W\itt upon the imjn'ovement of the Steam-engine : And yet, 
who that coiisiileis the many bcaulihd contrivance.-* and masterly 
inventions tlnil are combined in this great triumph over the inert- 
ness ol water, will say that the cheapness of coals, or of cotton 
twist, is all tlmt mankind has gained by the discovery ? 'llie 
delight with wliieh it is contemplated by all spcciikiti\e minds, and 
the stiuiulu-. it has given to the reasoning and inventive faculties 
of so many thousands of luiiuan beings, in e\ery tjnartcr of the 
globe, are, in oiir csiiinatiou, benefits of :i far higher order — to 
say nothing of the intellectual gratification, improvenunt, and 
pride, which tlie illustrious discoverer must himself have expe- 
lienced, in the progress and consiitnmniion of his lalmnrs. This 
last, however, is an <.lemenl by no means to be disregarded. 
W'e are sometiines disposed to innrinur at the inadequate rc- 
wartl whicli genius receives from the sordiii <>pnlence which tio 
filten a.-ume,*' the elianut^rol its patron or proteciov; audio 
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Adi todtjMant thot a artist should^ for a paltry price 5 or 
moro paltry salary, devote his immortal talents to gratify the 
Talnily of some thankless and tasteless employer. Nothing, bow- 
ever, can be more erroneous, on the whole^ than this impression. 
The true reward of the artist is the delight, the triumph, the im- 
provement^ he himself derives from those exertions, to which he 
eras probably at first stimulated by the paltry price or salary he 
receives, — end the never-ending delight and improvement whi<A 
the contemplation of his works will produce to the latest pos- 
terity. He may sell his picture indeed, or his statue, — and part 
with the possession of the material form in which sonic of the 
iofiy and beautiful conceptions of his genius have been shadow- 
ed out and embodied. But the genius itself he cannot sell — 
the lo% emotions, the fine perceptions, the delicate sensibilities, 
the grand originals, in short, of which the best of his works are 
but mint and imperfect copies, he can neither alienate nor trniis- 
fer._ These remain with him for ever — and minister to him a 
delight necessarily superior to that which is shared by the least 
unworthy of his admirers in all succeeding generations, — and in 
comparison with which, the price which he has received for his 
labours, is as truly contemptible as the feeble gratification of 
its first vain and incapable acc^uirer. 

These arc extreme cases — but the truth which they illustrate 
is exemplified in every rank of society. As soon as the produc- 
tive powers of industry have been so improved as to afford some 
accumulation of its products beyond what are required for daily 
subsistence, two efiects will immediately follow; — Pint, that 
some men will be^ released from the necessity of working, and 
left to employ their leisure in intellectual or social enjoymonts ; 
and, second, that a part of those who continue to work will be 
called upon for work requiring more ingenuity than the supply 
of mere subsistence ; and induced, in this way, both to exert their 
faculties, and to raise their estimate of what is nccess.(ry tor 
their comfortable existence. This double effect of the increased 
productiveness of labour on the lowest and most numerous class, 
is plainly of the greatest irnpormnee in the general improvement 
of society. The persons of whom we now speak are still con- 
demned, no doubt, to labour, and have comparatively but fetr 
hours of leisure or spontaneous employment. But they no 
lopgcr labour for a mere wretched subsistence — and above all, 
th^ no^ longer labour os mere drudging animals, but cxerdso 
their miftds as well as their bodies, and make daily advances in 
intellectual force and activity. In all countries where clrcatn- 

» ^3 are favourable, or political econdmy well understood, 
intclligenf artisan enjoys a mnltiplicity of comforts and luxu- 
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rie» which are utterly unattainable in a rude state of 
at the same time that he is erery day called upon for 
skill and ingenuity which, though undertaken in the fiiitt in? 
stance entirely for the sake of Uie wages he receive ;]^S|va ht, 
reality, and in the long run, a far higher reward,— tn tfiie j^dital 
cultivation and improvement of ml his intellectual faculties 
the enlargement of his views, the development of his mans! 
sensibilities, and the infinite multiplication of his best capacities^ 
of etyoyment. It is by t/iis process unquestionably that the 
body ot any society ever becomes intelligent, moral, or refined — 
and reflection and observation concur to show, that their pro* , 
grcbs in these attainments is uniformly proportional to ilie in* 
crease of their wealth and industry; and that there is in fact nq 
other training by which they can be exalted into intellectual be* 
ings, but that which is necessarily involved * in their pursuit of 
those vulgar comforts and venal luxuries, which may seem at 
iirt sight to terminate in belfishncss and scnsualitv. The sqn of 
{Science may shine on them from above, and industrious teach-f 
ers may even scatter the seeds of instruction among them bo- 
low, but if the soil has not been stirred and manured by tlie 
previous cultivation of humbler crops, there will be no return 
either of blossoms or of fruit ; and the region will continue for 
ever bare of any stately or noble growth. 

Even in the present advanced state of European civilization, 
there is no country where i/ie chief obstruction to the higher 
attainments and enjoyments of our nature is not to be found, 
in the deflcicncy of this preparatory training, rather than in the 
want of the means of instruction — none, in which the imperfect 
development of the productive powers of industry, and the 
consequent want of wealtli, comfort and leisure, in the great ' 
body of the people, is not the main cause of their want of intelli- 
gence, taste, or morality — none, in which eponomicai improve- 
ments would not still moke a prodigious addition, not merely to 
the riches, power and splendour of the nation at large, but 
render the whole body of the people individually, far more en- 
lightened, considerate, and judicious — and by necessary conse- 

a uence, more orderly, candid, and humane. And little as we are 
isposed to underrate the evils of tyranny, we verily believes 
tliat — if we look rather to the happiness that is intercepted, tljan 
the positive suflerings inflicted — a greater proportion of the ac- 
tual misery of the world is to be ascribed to the ignorant im- 
providence of governments as to the excitement and directim 
of national industrVf than to Uicir jealousy of freedom, thmir 
Oupidity, their selfishness, or their ambition. 

H.theire be any portion of truth, however, in all this, we ckfei-i 
iKrt; easily estimate too highly the scieqee which promim to de- 
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liver us from those evils ;-^and, by increasing the comforts and 
leisure of the whole people, to lift them by safe tlegrecs from 
worldly to intellectual enjoyments. And yet we hear it some- 
times asserted, and even by persons who do not dispute the ge- 
neral truth of what he have now been saying— that there is 
truly no science and no secret in the matter — that what are cal- 
led the doctrines of political economy arc really nothing else 
than some very plain maxims of common sense, in which all 
rational men must concur, without reasoning or teaching— and 
that the practical rcbiili of its boasted denionsiration^ ecjines to no 
snore than this — that tradesmen and traders should be left to 
follow their own interests in their own way ! l*Iausil>le as this 
may perhaps appear to those who have looked only at the out- 
side of the subject, it is certain, we tliink, that nothing can l)e 
more substantially enoneouR, and that the admixture ol truth 
only makes the error more pernicious. 

As a science conversant with mural and not with phfs^irul ele- 
ments, political ceonumy can ofeomse appeal (o no higher autho- 
rity than that of common sen»e; as is avowedly the cjoe abo wiili 
the abstract sciene<N<d’ L<'gic end ^letMjihysics — and thf*ir imuo 
practical derivaiives, IvJjies, P.'iuics and laU il tiieddlt- 

culty of preparing its ca-c^-- lor the luljuclicaiion of that hn^h trihu- 
nal, the extent an<l itJlt icaey (d’lhc Miborilinate rt .ustming » whi(‘h 
must be omjdoyed, and the c('i Minty and irsp nice ofllieAe.^r'tf- 
wa//c‘ truth tlvU <ire lihiriiattiy t\< l\ed, :ir<‘ \hu i n/f rn/ h\ winch 
its title to that aj^jieJiaiiun is to I (' dt u i niliu i !, w <* hav»‘ ii(» he dilu- 
tion in saying, tliat it is in e\ u} i expect )y of u St if than 

any of those w iiich wo h wu now tnunier.iied. 'J'hat it'' iiilimate 
principles are lew and simple, anti tluil I’lany oi its mo- 1 imporlani 
"propositions may be deduced from them by a thort ami conclu- 
sive train of reasonirur, are facts that prove but more piaiii- 
Iv the strictly «/?//>' clmracter of the IrutljN which it dis- 
closes — while the other, and not very consislent, inipiiui- 
tion, that its votaries are more occiipieil in exposing tlie er- 
rors of their prerleccs.iors, than in estal)lishing any useful 
truths of their own, not only ailbrds a strking iHustration 
of the conformity of its history with that of all the other 
moral sciences, but demonstrates the actual diilicidty of the 
speculations with whicli it is engaged. The admitted hict, that 
etrors, now unhersaiUf recognised as such, have been commit- 
ted, against the interest of all the parties concerned in them— 
and maintained and defended by men of the greatest abilities 
and information, is of itself sufficient to prove, that the truths 
of Political Economy arc so far from being self-evident, as to 
be in fact among the most recondite and alistruse that human 
irit#l}cct lias ever been employed to develop ; while the general 
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consent of the world in the results that have at last been e^iM^ 
blisbedi and the practical good, indeed^ of which they h|t¥l 
been found to be productive5 shows satififactorily tbi^ those 
truths are not unattainable^ but may, by diligent ahd cautious 
study) be gradually systematised and extended. 

It is fortunately very true, that many of the most important of 
those truths have been already so triumphantly established, that 
they are not only in no danger of being a^in called in question, "" 
but have become matters of vulgar notoriety, and are constant- 
ly referred to and acted upon by thousands who would have 
been incapable of eliciting them from the masses of error and 
prejudice through which it was at first necessary to assert them. 
The general advantages of the freedom of Trade — the good ef- 
fects of lAixiinj^ or an increase of artificial wants— the folly of 
regarding Money as of more value than any other exchangeable 
commodit}', and several others of the same sort, may now be 
ranked in this number. Yet there is not one of those that was 
not regarded as a most dangerous heresy at ’its first introduc- 
tion — not one which had not to be fought for, not merely a- 
gain<t the clamours of the vulgar, but against the authority of 
the very greatest statesmen and philosopers, of the modern and 
the ancient world, 'rhough the general principles, however, 
are admitted, a struggle is still maintained, in certain quarters, 
as to the safety or expediency of giving effect to them in ^all 
possible situations; and it is contended that there ought to be 
exceptions ^ — in rlie case of ihe corn trade — the usury laws — the 
inonopolicis of the liast India Company and the West India 
planters, and in some other cases. The battle, however, is now 
W'agcd, as to these, on avowedly partial and almost avowedly 
on interested grounds ; and, so far as purely economical prin- 
ciples are concerned, they may safely be adiled to the number 
of those on which public ojiinion is conclusively made up, and 
future delusion impracticable. We cannot but think, that we 
may include in the same class the questions as to Paper currency^ 
the general eff*ects of the Poor laws, and the possibility of two 
countries trading with great mutual advantage, although in one 
of them the rate of wages is far lower than in the other, and the 
facilities of production equal. 

There remain, however, undoubtedly many questions, and 
some of great practical importance, on which the vulgar are 
not yet thus in safety to act, because the learned have not yet 
unanimously decided, — and on which, while they continue to 
differ, it must be allowed to be the height of presumjition in 
any one to make up his mind, or to act, without consideration 
and study. We allude now to the questions as to the proper 
constituents of Value— ihe true nature of Itent — the pro^r el'-* 
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ol^ fton and public Debt^ and the possibility of an 
Jtans^sl^ pvodtiotion. 

Bttt tf tae abstract and general principles of the science were 
in tbcnnselves far more simple and obvious than they really arCf 
the study would still be in the highest degree arduous ana im- 
portanty in so iar as regards its useful and practical application. 

^ it might not, perhws, be very difficult to lay down maxims 
* for the regulation or trade and industry, in a new world, whei^ 
all things were still in their natural and primitive^^ondition^ 
where mere were no old prejudices to be overcome, and no old 
usages to be counteracted — and, above all, where no great inter- 
ests had grown up in dependence on such usages, and no partial ' 
advantages were likely to result from the adoption of juster prac«> 
tices. It docs not require much instruction to show, that water 
will always find its level ; and in a country with untouched lakes 
and fountains, a great deal may be done on that simple prin- 
cnple, without any extraordinary hydrostatic or hydraulic know- 
ledge. But, if great works have been already constructed in 
cCntempt of tt*^if vast sums have been expended in pumping 
up the waters beyond their natural point of elevation, and iti 
maintaining basins and canals at such an artificial level, it is 
plain that uiese cannot be at once abandoned, without prodi- 
gious loss to individuals, and danger, perhaps, to the com- 
munity ; and that a far nicer and more exact CM&timatc of the 
powers and forces employed, will be necessary for a restot'aiicm 
of the true system that might have sufficed for its first adop- 
tion. A moderate degree of medical skill— Iktle more, per- 
haps, than mere common sense and observation — ^may suffice to 
regulate the diet and exercise of a man in health ; though it 
may task the learning of a whole college of physicians to pre- 
scribe, either safely or successfully, for the complicated mala- 
dies of a sick debauchee. 

Such, however, is the state to which all Kuropean nations^ 
and especially England, have now come — with such debts 
ond taxes, and colonies and corporations, — so much capital . 
invested in trades that would be extinguished by free com^ ^ 
petition^ — such complicated relations, created by treaty and' by' 
rivalry with foreign countries— ^such balanced and artificial 
interests in competition at home — that any step towards* a 
better arrangement must be taken at the hazard of conse-^ 
quences (bat can with difficulty be foreseen ; And the poliucal^ 
eeonombt^ whose task has been represented as so extremely 
simple and easy, can only be compared to a pilot required to 
steer among innumerable cross currents and varying shoals ; or 
a chemist called upon to improve the quality of a compound^ 
in . which numbers of reacting substances are already in solu*^' 
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tkifif and so many deetive affinities acting in ofiposkicn 
other, that nothing but the most exquisite skiU eaii 
what precipiutions, or new combinations would result mm, Ae 
slightest disturbance. , ^ . ^ ^ 

In such a situation, it is worse than preposterous to main* 
tain, that Political Economy is something too siinple and smjr 
to require teaching or study; — ^and truly frightful to think, that i 
rash and presumptuous men, who know nothing more than 
some of the broad and general results of Adam Smith’s specu^ 
lations, a few sweeping and comprehensive maxims that have ^ 
passed into vulgar currency,, and are no longer weighed ^ 
by those who deal with them, should take it upon them to de** ^ 
cide on the great questions of internal policy that now call im^ 
perativcly for our decision, or be allowed to influence public 
opinion- by thdr confident and senseless clamours. There is v 
truth and certainty in this science unquestionably — nay, niorov 
truth and more certaint}', we will venture to say, than in any - 
other that deals only with motal elements ; but assuredly they 
do not lie on the surface, or are to be attained without careful 
study and consideration. Considered with relation to .practice 
and general utility, they are indisputably of more importance 
than any other truths, relating to his mere temporal interests^^ 
of which man can attain a knowledge ; and we would earnestly 
invite all who wish to promote their own worldly prosperity, or 
who have the means of influencing cither public opinion or in« 
dividual conduct, to enter upon the study, and to pursue it w'ith 

E erscverance and in earnest. It is a study in itself, we tliink, 
ighly interesting and attractive, both from the magnitude of the 
interests it involves, the great variety of historical notices and 
explanations it suf^lies, and the multitude and familiarity of tlie 
illustrations by which it is everywhere confirmed. In the fat 
greater part of its doctrines, too, there is nothing perplexing or 
obscure — and the part that is plain and certain is not only clearly 
distinguishable from that which is questionable, bat furnishes * 
principles so precise and manageable for the elucidation of the 
difficulties that occur, that, with a fair measure of care apd 
tention, the truth may be almost always evolved, by a most sa* > 
tislkctory atid beautiful deduction. 

This science, which has been rapidly rising in impottaiuse 
and public estimation for the last fifty years, has lately acquired 
a peculiar and engrossing interest. The war of the sword bos » 
given place, over most of the civiljzed world, to the rivalry €lf ^ 
commerce and finance*- and the industrial resources of Europei * 
which had been n^lected for nearly a century, are now * 

where pursued with an awakeneu intelligence and activity, 
with wluch it will require all our exertions to maintaiit a sue* 
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cessfol competition*— while at home, (he change of relations, 
occasioned oy the sudden termination of a long and universal 
war, has shut up so many old, and opened so many new chan* 
nela to industry and commorctal enterprise, that it has become 
the interest of almobt every individual in the kingdom to consi* 
der in what manner capital and labour can be employed to the 
best advantage, and to ascertain, if pob«iibie, the principles by 
which adventure may be guided in safety to the attainment of 
wealth. 

We may notice in this place, tbo great additional in- 
formation wliich tlic commcrciiil results <vf that extraordinary 
war incidentally aflbrded to the obscrv('r — aiul the many truths 
and errors which were, for the fiiM time, experimentally esta- 
blished, by the measures A^hich were then ailoptcd. * The expe* 

* rienee,’ as Mr McCulloch ba> well observed in the work before 
us, * the experience of previous centuries w.is crowded into the 

* short space of thirty years ; and new combinations of circum* 

* stances not only served as tests whereby lo try existing theories, 

* but enabled even infciior v\ritcrs to extend the boundurics of the 

* science, and to become the discoverera of new truths. It is 

* not too much lo s.iy, that the di'^cu sions tliat gre\^ otit of the 
^ restriction on caah paytneiit-. bv the Ihiiik of F»igliind, and 
‘the consequent depieciation ol the cuneney, hn\e /^n/trlrd 
‘the theory oi' Moiioy; and the tIi>ciHsions re-jKu liiujr the 
‘ pcliry of n'stiicliuns on tit* Corn trade, and tlje ciu es of 
‘the heavy fall ot pn.'e v lilt b totjv plnee siil>se({m'nt!y tt> 

‘ the late peace, bv ine.t*ng souu* of i!k* ablo'^t men that this 
‘country lias e\er pnaliutd tt) iiuestigale the laws regiilat- 
‘ ing the pi ire of raw I'loduct*, the rent ot land, and the rale of 
‘ profit, have elicited ni tny nio^t important and universally ap* 

‘ plicable priiu lfile^; and have given birlh lo a work rivalling 
‘ the “ Wealth t)i Nations'^ in nnpoitance, and excelling it in 
‘ profoundness and originality. ’ 

The altered policy v>hicb these great and irresistibit* elmnges 
have already forced on ourgoverumem, must obviousl v itjad to .still 
farther cliangcs and correetions — the bearing and c/focts of which 
can only be dcterniined by an enlighteneil consideration of some 
of the most delicate doctrines in the wlioh* range of tlic science. 
The new and pleasing duty, too, which has been lately imposed 
on our rulers, of reducing and abating taxes, plainly calls for an 
exercise of economical skill, ol no vulgar importance in itself, and 
for whicli they cannot have been prepared by any previous part 
of their training. The single problem that exercised the finan- 
cial genius of the late reign — and that, heaven knows, most imper- 
fectly solved — was how to increase taxation, with the least waste of 
^pltal or discouragement of indualry. Tlic task of encouraging 
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it by Jdminishing laxatton, though appitrentfy more 
unquestionably more popular, is yet attended with lieainv 
difficulties, and obviously requires a large and cdmprebeniiSi^ 
kliowledge, both of facts and of principles — at once to |bt*«i8ce , 
the facilities of improvement to which such remissions of 
fK)sts may give rise, and to determine the grounds of choice 
among the different remissions that mav be suggestecL 

In addition to all these reasons for the general cultivation of 
nhis most important and mo^t practical study, there is one other 
consideration, also arising out of the aspect of the times, that is 
probably of greater weight than any we have yet mentioned* 
We allude now to the rapid and rcgnarkahle progress which 
the lower orders are making in this and in all other branches 
of knowledge — as well as to the distinction and visii)le predomi- 
nance that attaches in public life to those who can counsel on it 
with authority. Of all the deriingements that can well lake 
place in a civilized community, one of the most embarrassing' 
and discreditable would be that which arose from the Working 
classes becoming more intelligent than their employers. It 
would end undoubtedly, as it ought to end — in a mutual ex- 
change ol* property and condition — but could not fail, in the 
mean time, to give rise to great and iuit*ccinly disorders. To 
awud this, however, there seems to be nothing left for the richer 
l)ut to f ndcavour to maintain their intellectual superio- 
rity by irnprc»ving their understandings, and c'^pccially by mak- 
ing th('nHehes llioi'ouglily acquainted with those liranches of 
knovvietige (ui wliich they ami their iinnicdiate tlepeiulents are 
most, likely to come into direct collision. In a manufacturing 
rountrv like this, there is always a tcnticncy to disagreement 
between the labourers and their employers; and after a certain 
degr^^c of iniclligcncc has become general, and the means of 
coiiiuiunicalion have been made easy, there is really nothing, in 
oirr ajipreliension, that can prevent the perpetual hazard of the 
most ffightful disorders, but to instruct both parties in the true 
principles of the relation by which they are connected. There 
is po natural issue to disputes wdiich arise from ignorance on 
both sides — and not much chance for moderation in the con- 
duct of them ; and it is plain that they will only be aggravated • 
by being referred to tlie decision of a legislature infected with 
the same ignorance — or with the passions and delusions of ofie 
of the contending parties. 

Such, however^ is the class and description of questions with 
which public and private men are destined, according to tdl 
pri>babiiity, to be almost exclusively occupied, in the years that 
lie before us; and, in neither sphere, can distinction or great 
Utility now be hoped for, except from the possession of those 
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<1iar^ will be proportionally great. Wben wages fall, tbereforet 
ibis can only be, either because the capital of the country has be- 
come less, or the number of persons seeking employment gi*eat- 
er ; and the only way again to raise them, is, either to increase 
the capital, or to diminish and keep down the supply of labour- 
ers. Combinations and strikes of work may be necessary, upon 
any variation of circumstances, to bring things sooner to their pro- 
per level, — likc.shakes given to a cloggcil engine, or the jerks of 
a machine not working s'wccthf — but they never can affect the 
grand results ; and if persisted in, or made systematic, can only 
have a tendency, by dimiiihhwg the quantity of production, to 
retard that accumulation of capital, wliich is rw, though the 
least efficient, of the ixvo only remedies that nature has provided 
for the evil. The grand and sure remedy is to diminish the 
supply of labour; and so to make the compclilioji in the market 
a competition among the cnpitalists, bidding up against each 
other to get workmen — instead of a competition aunong ilic 
U’crkmcn, bidding dou n agaiii'^t each other for employment. 

All tliih appears to us cijually clear atul simple ; and lliough 
more development miglil lie rcqui'^ile to prevent mi^iconception, 
or answer objections, we eonie-^ that we see nothing in llie rea- 
soning itself, which is not level to tlie capacity in any liAteili- 
gent artisan, and might not he^ bionght home in his endu' and 
permanent conviction. \Vc are sure tli.it tlioiisaniK, thoui 
learn and undersiand ihing-s far more diHiculi, and iidinlloiy less 
interesting, every day at the Mcchanies^ In^liuuions; and have 
no doubt, in fact, that wluai the d(K*lrine ol Vfages ain! Popula- 
tion is clearly and carelull;* explained at lljcse invaluable 
blishiuenis, they will be in-leneJ lu with the nii/sl eag.-r aileii- 
tion, and renioinbcred with the most signal advantage, Mr 
McCulloch has given so luminous a sunnnary of the^'C doctrines 
in the following short pnsftagc of the work l)erore i]‘', that wo 
think it our duly, at the risk of sonic apparent repctilion, to lay 
his edition of it also before our readers. 

* From the rcuiotest antiquity down to our own limes, it had been 
the uniform policy of legislators to give an artificial stimulus to po- 
pulation, by encouraging early marriages, and bestowing lew^ards on 
th6se who had reared the greatest number of children, lint the 
doctrines of Mr Maltiuis sliow’ the mi^cllicv(>lls nature of all inter- 
ference with the natural progicss of population, and have in tin's re- 
spect effected a complete change in the public opiniem. Fluy have 
shown, that every increase in the numbers of the people, occii>ioncd[ 
by artificial expedients, and which is not either j)reced€d or a.:com- 
panied by a corresponding increase in the means ol‘ subsisteiice, can 
be productive only of rnisei y, or of iiureased mortality; — that the 
difficulty never h to biing human beings into the world/ bat to feed, 
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clothe^ and educate them when there; — and that^ so fkt frotCkCtir. 
tempting to strengthen the principle of increase, we should inv^* 
riahly endeavour to control and regulate it. 

* A few words only will be required to satisfy the most sceptical, 
that the welUbeing and happiness of society must ever necessarily 
depend on the degree in which the principle of increase is subjected 
to prudential control and regulation. Those who are least convert 
sant with the principles of tlie science are aware, that the market 
rate of wages is exclusively dependent on the proportion which the 
capital of the country, or the means of employing labour, bears to 
the number of labourers. There is plainly, therefore, only one way 
of really improving the condition of the great majority of the com- 
munity, or of the labouring class, and that is, iy increasing the raiio 
of capital to population. If this be done, the rate of wages will be 
proportionally augmented, and the labourers will rise in the scale of 
society ; whereas, if the ratio of capital to population be diminished, 
wages will be proportionally reduced, and the condition of the la- 
bourers changed for tiie worse. Unfortunately, the labourers have 
very little p<iwer over the incieasc or diminution of the national ca- 
pital; but they are all-powerful in respect to the increase or diminu- 
tion of the fcup])ly of labour. And if they had only good sense and 
intelligence suiKcient to avail themselves of this power, they might, 
by unflcrslocking tlie market with labour, render their wages high, 
notwithstanding the deiuancl for their services should happen to ho 
diminished; while, if tliev do not a\ail them>clves of this power, but 
allow' the principle of pepulatioa to exert its natural tendency to 
oversUKk the market with labour, wage< will be low^, to whatever 
extent tlie demand for labour may bt* iiu-reased. It appears, there- 
fore, that the low'cr classes are in a very great degree the arbiters of 
their own fortone. What others can chi fur them is really, to use 
Mr Mai tiuis’s words, but as thr that of the balance^ compared U'ith what 
they can do for themselves. Nor is there any very great reason to 
think that their condition will ever be materially improved, until they 
are made acejuainted with tlie circumstances wln'cli govern the rate 
of wages, and arc impressed wdth ati intimate conviction of the im- 
portant and unquestionable truth, that they are themselves the mas- 
ters of the only means by which their command of the necessaries 
and comforts of liie can be materially exu nded. 

‘ These statements, though necessarily very brief and imperfect, 
arc yet suflicient to show the utter fallacy of the opinions advanced 
by iltose who argue that the principles and conclusions of the Essay 
on Population are unfavourable to human happiuess. The ignorant 
abuse with which Mi- Malthas has been so perseveringly assailed, 
disgraceful as it is to its authors, can have but little influence in re- 
tarding the adoption of juster views: and the more general dissemi- 
nation of the elementary principles of the science afford good grounds 
for hoping, that the period is not very far distant, wfu*n the preju- 
dices and misrepresenta^m;, soindustrioiuly propagated on this 
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wSI bave lost much of their iufiqence, and when it will he 
Ipenert^fy admitted* that it is by the condition of the people-*-by the 
extent of their command over the necessaries and enjoyments of hu* 
xxian life* and ntd by their ttumbers^ that their happiness is to be esti- 
mated ; and that the extent of this command must, generally speak- 
ing, depend on the prudence and discretion displayed in supplying 
the market with labour.^ pp. 6i — 64. 

Having said thus much generally on the su^ect of the volume 
before us, we do not now propose to enter into any detailed ac- 
count of its contents. It is merely a summary, or Introduc- 
tory Discourse, premised to a series of Lectures on Political 
[Economy — and contains, of course, little more than a slight 
outline of the subjects to be discussed, — together with a succinct, 
learned and luminous account of the origin and progress of the 
science itself, and an answer to some of the most popular ob- 
jections that have been stated to its utility- The historical 
sketch is executed with peculiar spirit and originality : and 
contains, besides many curious notices of f^crminal truths in the 
writings of Child, Petty, and Dudley North, the best condensed 
account of the doctrines of Quesnay and the Eco7iomi$tcsj and of 
all the foreign authors on the science, that is any where to be 
met with. Mr McCulloch’s view of the defects of the system 
of Adam Smith, and of the respective merits of Mallhus and 
Ricardo, is equally masterly and candid. It is more suitable, 
however, to our present purpose, to give a short specimen of 
his more comprehensive and popular observations. 

After stating, with his usual caution and sagacity, that it would 
be unreasonable to expect any signal or immediate eflectfrom the 
most general study of the principles of this science, be observes, 
that it would not be casj^, however, to overrate the pernicious ef- 
fects even oi pojmlar ignorance and misconception, on the subject 
to which it relates ; and slates that, in the course of his Lectures, 
he has ‘ frequent occasion to refer to various instances, among the 
innumerable variety that might be pointed out, both in the history 
of this and other countries, to show the injurious effects of popular 
ignorance on national prosperity. How often, for example, have all 
the evils of scarcity been aggravated by the groundless prejudices of 
the public against corn-dcalerSy and the injudicious interference of 
government ? How often have restrictions and prohibitions been 
solicited by those to whom they proved productive only of ruin ? 
How often have the labouring classes endeavoured to prevent the in- 
troduction and improvement of machines and processes for abridging 
labour, and reducing the cost of production, though it is certain 
that they are uniformly the greatest gainers by them ? How much 
has the rate of wages been reduced, and the condition of the lower 
classes been deteriorated, by the prevalence of mistaken opinions 

3 
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of popvjatim^ and the 

t^ ' The object of the'ffi&ipus . 

j^ed by Sir Robert Walpole in nsd» tras hot to raW ttaie liipi 
oP «pjr eoniii^odlty whatever, but to introduce the 
tKviiding'iyat^-^^*^ To maie London a free port^ and hy coinrjfued^ 
ihe market qf the world. ” And yet the mere proposal of this scbeinb 
had well nigh lighted up the dames of rebellion in the country, lAi)| 
its abandonment by the minister was hailed with the most earnest 
and enthusiastic demonstrations of popular rejoicing. And such is 
the strength of vulgar prejudice, that it was not until 1803 that the 
warehousing system^— the greatest improvement that has perhaps 
ever been made in the financial and commercial policy of the coun* 
try>— «>could be safely adopted. 9 

But where examples of this sort are so numerous at\^ striking 
as to arrest the attention of every one, it is unnecessary to specify 
them. 1 shall only, therefore, further observe, that the war of 175^ 
the American war, and the greater part of the wars of last century, 
with the exception of those that grew out of the French Revolu- 
tion, .were waged for the purpose of preserving or acquiring some 
exclusive commercial advantage. But does any one suppose that 
these contests could have been carried on, at such an infinite ex- 
pense of blood and treasure, had tlic mass of the people known that 
their object was utterly unattainable ? — had they known that it is 
impossible for any one country to monopolize wealth and riches ; and 
that every such attempt must ultimately prove ruinops to itself, as 
well as injurious to others ? It is to Political Economy that we owe 
an incontrovertible demonstration of these truths ; — truths that are 
destined to exercise the most salutary influence on humanity — to 
convince mankind that it is for their interest to live in peace, to deal 
with each other on fair and libera! principles, and not to become the 
dupes of their own short-sighted avarice, or the willing instruments 
of the blind ambition, or petty animosities, of their rulers. ” pp. 
87—90. 

In another place, when pointing out the boundaries that dis- 
tinguish this science from the kindred one of Politics, he ob- 
serves, 

* If free states generally make the most rapid advances in wealth 
and population, it is an indirect rather than a direct consequence of 
their political constitution. It results more from the greater proba- 
bility that the right of property will be held sacred — that the free- 
dom of industry will be less fettered and restricted, — and that tho 
public income will be more judiciously levied and expended under a 
popular government, than from the mere circumstance of a greoter 
proportion of the people being permitted to exercise political rights 
and privileges. Give the same securities to the subjects of an abso- 
lute monarch, and they will make the same advances. Industry 
does not require to be stimulated by extiinsic advantages. The ad- 
vor. xLiii. NO. 85. B 
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dhlouftl eomfiarti ami enjoyments which ft procures have always been 
IbriiM 1^ to ensure the most persevering and successftil exer- 
itow; And whatever may have been the form of government, tliose 
edttbtriea have always advanced in the career of' improvement, m 
which' the public bun^ens have been moderate, the ffeesdom of in* 
dus^ry permitted, and every individual enabled peaceably to enjoy 
the (niits of his labour, !t is not, therefore* so much on its politick 
organixation, as on llie talents and spirit o^\U rulers, that the wealth 
of a country is principally dependent. Economy, moderation, and 
mtelligenee on the part of those in power, have frequently elevated 
absolute mcmarchies to a very high degree of opulence and of pro- 
sperity ; while, on the other hand, all the advantages derived from 
a more Ittiferal system of government have not been able to preserve 
free stare| from being impoverished and exhausted by the extrava- 
gance, intolerance, and short-sighted policy of tlrcir rulers/ pp* 
77, 78. 

The following is also in every way entitled to our nltention. 

** England » the native country of Political Economy : But site 
has not treated it with a kind and fostering hand : She cannot boast 
of being the first to perceive the advantage of rendering it a branch 
of popular instruction, or to form establislinients for that purpose. 
It is to Italy, or rather to an Italian citi/en, Bartholomew Intierl, a 
Florentine, celebrated by his countrymen foj* the variety of his 
useful attainments, and the benevolence of his character, that this 
honour is due.^ Having resided long in Naples, in the capacity of 
manager of the estates of the Corsini and Medici families, Intieri 
necessarily became familiar with many of the abuses with which 
every part of the internal administration of that country was infected ; 
and being strongly impressed with a conviction, that the easiest, 
safest, and most effectual reform of these abuses, would be produced 
by rendering the public generally acquainted with the genuino 
sources of national wealth and pros|>criiy, and of poverty and misery» 
he determined to show his gratitude to the Neapolitans for the kind- 
ness he had experienced during his residence amongst thein, by in- 
stituting a course of lectures on this science. For this purpose, Jo- 
lieri applied to the Neapolitan government to be permitted to found 
a professorship of Political Economy in the University of Naples, to 
whicit a salary of 3t)0 scudi should be attached, stipulating that the 
lectures should be given in the Italian language ; that his distin- 
guished friend Genovesi should be the professor ; and that, after 
his death, no individuiil in holy orders shotdd be appoifUtd to the 
chair. The government having, greatly to its credit, ogrecd to these 
conditions, Genovrsi opened his class on the 5th of November 1754. 
Hifl lectures, which were very successful, were published in I7(>4, in 
two volumes 8vo, under the title of Leziotti di Cofinnrrciu q sia di 
Ecommia Civile. In ITG9, the Empress Maria Theresa founded a 
similar chair in the University of Milan, and appointed the justly cq* 
lebrated Marquis Beccaria its first professor. But it is not iu c^uU- 
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Iflet'ittbjedted id arbitnury gorornmaiti^ aind deprived af‘ ibe 
of Ihe prewi that ieptures on PplUicat Bconomy papvhe of imy oon* 
tiderable service. The timid.and jealous rulers of Naples aoa Aus^ 
tria ijiieedtiy took fright at the existence of institutions which the^ 
enemies of improvement taught them to fear might have, the effect to 
etcite dissatisfaction ; and the chairs founded by Intieri and Maria 
Theresa were in conbc^ucncc suppressed. 

* It is due, however, to the Emperor Alexander to state, that be 
has given considerable enbouragement to the study of Political £co« 
homy in Russia. M. iicnn Storch composed, at his reefoest, a course 
of lectures for the Grand Dukes Nicholas and Michael, which were 
jniblished in 1815 under the title of Cours d* Economic PelUique* 
This work reflects the greatest credit on its author, and does honour 
to the liberality of the government, at whose expense it was publish^ 
ed. Hordes a clear unci able exposition of the most important prtn* 
cipics respecting the production of wealth and the freedom of com* 
mcrce and industry, M. Storch*s work contains many excellent dis- 
quisitions on subjects that have engaged but little of the attention of 
the English and French ccononubts. His accounts of the slave sys- 
tem of ancient Itomc and modern Russia, and of the paper money of 
the different continental states, arc exceedingly interesting and in- 
fi|ructivc. Without the reinoicst intention of depreciating the la- 
bours of others, I conceive that 1 nm fully warranted ia placing the 
work of M. Storch at the head of all the works on Political Econo- 
my cvCr imported from the Continent into England. 

‘ But while arbitrary princes have appointed professors to instruct 
their subjects in the piinciplcs of (his niastcr-scicncc of civil life, if 
has been lefl to struggle in this country without any public patronage" 
against the prejudices of ignorance, interest, authority, and fashion. 
The nation which of all others is most inrercsted in the progress of 
Political Economy, — whose financial and commercial system is most 
complicated, and where public opinion has the greatest influence on' 
the conduct of government, — is almost the only one in Europe that 
has made no effort to Taciliiatc its general acquisition ; or to intro- 
duce it, under tlic superintendence of separate professors, into those 
establishments where it would be recommended by so many old as-, 
sociations, and adventitious attractions to the future Legislators of 
the country. This defect in our system of public education is un- 
doubtedly the cause why so many of those who have filled the high- 
est stations, and who have had to decide on the most important finan- 
cial and commercial questions, should, though otherwise possessed of 
the greatest talents and acquirements, have been so very ill acquaint^ 

(id with the principles and doctrinefs of this science. It is not their 
fault, but the fault (if their instructors, if it may bo truly said of 
them, that Pleriqnc ad honorcs adipiscendos^ el ad Rempublicnm f^ercri’^ 
dnm nudi vanireiit aique inermet ; nulla cognaiionc rerum^ nulla scicn-^ 
tiii ornati," p. 90-91. 

Sidee this was written, we underj^tand a Professorshin of thiil 
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hy tb6 vfiunificencc^of a iptiMte liidt« 
liWdiiA (Mir H« BnittnfAdnd)^ in the University ce (Hford^-^ 
ihet endbembetft having been received with the most greteful 
alacrity by that ancient *and dignified Body; and the Ricar««» 
do Lecture has been prosperously establish^ in the metro* 
pbljth^bc Discourse before us being indeed the preamble to 
the first course^delivcred in that Institution. Nor should it be 
forgotten, that for many years back Mr Mnlthus has delivered 
a most instructive course of Lectures on the same subjecti in 
the East India Company’s College at Hayleybury. 

With us in Scotland, these good examples have not yet been 
followed ; but we trust the time is at hand when this reproach 
will be taken away from us. In the mean time it is proper to 
mention, that Mr Milne, the Professor of Moral Philosophy 
at Glasgow, has for many years delivered in that University 
an useful course of Lectures on Political Economy ; ahd that 
twenty-three years ago, our illustrious countryman, 
Dugald Stewart, gave two short courses on the same sub- 
ject from the Ethical chair of this city. A proposition, w'e 
understand, was recently made by certain respectable indivi- 
duals in this place, to eiuluw a separate Pndessorsliip I’or tilts 
science in our University, under the Royal jiatronagc. But 
the scheme, though supjiorted by many persj^ns of great lo- 
cal authority, anti, among oiliers, by most ol the distinguish- 
ed tc»achers in the University, was not fortunate eiu»ugh to ob- 
tain the approbation of that learned Body in its corporate ca- 
pacity; anti was rejected for the time — chiefly, as wc have under- 
stood, on the ground of the subject being supposed to I'all with- 
ni the province of the I’rofessor of Moral Wiilosophy, and of 
the learned person who now fills that Chair being likely, in a 
short lime, to deliver a course of lecture.? on it liiniself. 

This, wc feel, not the time for tliscussing either the legal 
tight to the monopoly that is here as.‘?erted, or the expediency of 
establishing such pluralities in our Universities — though upon 
both points we confess we have a vcjy decidet! \>pinion. With 
every respect, however, for the abilities of our present Ethical 
Prolbssor, we mu.'il be permitted to say, tliat the province 
which has been actnaily assigncil him, and to which he lias hi- 
therto limited his cares, seems to us sufiicicntly ample to satisfy 
the ambition, and to task the industry of any one individual. 
Our Southern readers are not, pcrhap.s aware tliat the Profes- 
sor of Moral Philosophy is with us expected to lecture, not 
only on all the doctrines and theories of Ethics, but also on 
every I^y(ich of Metaphysics, or what bas» been recently called 
fi||K of Mind — upon most of the principles of Na- 
lural^^Hilogjr--*-and upon the elements of Politics and general 
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Lavr* To dlseuss all tho&e subjecta woitbilyi froioi;^^ 

Imely filled by FerRuason, Stewart, and Brown, w© 
tto b^ht imdertakinpf ; without spontaneously assuming 
iional burden of another and very extensive science*-© scleiii^ 
which the undivided labours of many years were insuilicieAt 
Jbring to maturity in the hands of Adam Smith— which fully opir 
eufties tlie academical industry of Malihus, and left but little iei«* 
sore to the energetic activity of Ricardo. ^ 

We do not exactly know what colour the terms of the learned 
Professor’s patent lend to his claim to the exclusive righ’t of teach** 
iiig this science academically. But we do know, that in cases where 
there was the most express grant of such exclusive right, it has no* 
ver been thought fit to insist on it, when public expediency seemed 
in any way to rtxjuirc its relaxation. The learned Professor will 
not have gone far in his preparations for the new duties he is 
said contemplate, till lie is made aware of the infinite advan- 
tage of Mr divmo7i of labour in general — and has only to look 
round to the practice, and back to the history of bis own Uni- 
versity, to Fce the most conspicuous examples of its beneficial 
adoption in the great business of instruction. There was ori- 
ginally^ for instance, but one, or at most two, Professors 
of Medical Science in all our Universities — whose duty, and of 
course whose right it was, to accomplish students in every 
branch of iliat great mystery. With the progress of know- 
ledge, however, the number oflaboiircrs was increased— and at 
Kdinluirgh, wc have now’ no fewer than nine Medical Professors. 
To finish a Doctor, in short, in oiir improved academical manur 
factory, he must pass through as many hands as a pin. He is 
first diawn out and cut over by the Professor of Anatoniy— 
the head is then made by tlic Professor of the Theory of Medi- 
cine, and put on by ihc Professor of the Practice — he is next 
silvered over<)y the l^rofessors of Botany and Chemistry- 
pointed by the Professors of Surgery — burnished up by the 
Professor of the Art Obstetrical — and finally papered and la- 
belled by the Professor of Materia Mcdica, After this, it is obvi- 
ously absurd to say that It is against the constitutional practice of 
our University to admit any one but the Professor of Ethics to 
lecture within its bounds upon Political Economy ; and it is 
needless, therefore, to refer to less conspicuous instances, win 
very recent times, however, it may be observed, that the Prolfcs- 
sor of Law' has had a rib taken out, and moulded into a se- 
parate Professor of Conveyancing— and the Professor of Sur- 
gery has suffered a similar operation in the creation of a 
dred chair for Military Surgery — both these last being invasions 
4rS the original monopoly of the Professor of Anatomy, la aU 
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ii^ances, too^ the new sciences were ectiielif twigbt by 
the Ibrofessorsy from whose too eKtensive province they were 
afterwards divided. But Political Economy has never (with the 
exception of Mr Stewart’s two shoit courses) been taugnt by our 
Professor of Ethics. Confessedly it cannot be taught as a pari 
of ^oral Philosophy. If taught at all by the professor of that 
science, it must be taught in a separate course of lectures — to 
separate pupiL^ and for separate atui additional fees. This 
consideration alone, we think, should be decisive of the oues- 
tion of right. If Political Kconoin^^ dr a part <»f Moral Philo* 
Bophy, then it ought to form a ]>ari of the lectures in which the 
Professor of Moial Philos«)pliy unfolds all the branches of that 
eomprehensive science. But if it is to form the subject of a aepa^ 
rate course of lectures, why should these be deiivered by the 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, and npt by a separate professor ? 
Our academical practice presents us witfi many examples of a 
teacher being charged at first with one very great anti extensive 
department — and of business being afterwards carved out of it 
for several other teachers; but w'e are not aware that a single 
instance can be pointed out, in wliicli o7ie teacher has been 
tasked with two separate departments — so sepanite, that no one 
has ever proposed or attempted to combim them. 

It is needless, however, to urge this any farther. We 
have a strong persuasion that the learned individual we al- 
lude to will ultimately decline entering upon a career so ques- 
tionable and full of peril, and waive all pretension to any 
exclusive right to teach this science. In so doing, we con- 
fess that we think he will act most prudently and liberally. 
But, even if he should decide otherwise, and adventure upon 
adding a new professorship of Political Economy to that 
which he already holds, we shall still rejoice to see so much 
done for the promotion of that study. It he succeed, and de* 
livers a popular and useful course, he will do infinite credit to 
himscll^ and great good to the public, though with the disad- 
yantage of settings bad and hazardous example. If he fail, he 
will at least testify very decidedly his own sense, and that of bis 
academical brethren, of the necessity of having such a class in 
|lie University— and demonstrate the impolicy of any attempt 
tosengraft it on another, by the unprosperous issue of such an 
Mperiment, even in the hands of a man of extriferdinary abi- 
lity. , 

For our own part, If we have a good course of lectures, at is 
nearly a maitter of indifference to us by whom they may be de- 
livered. We cannot but think, indeed, that it would be a great 
Mviotagp to have at the outset, a person of the adniittcil U- 
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lenUi estubliiihed rcputalion» and tried bkiil in 
Macculloch~inore especially when we consider, that by having 
been twice appointed to deliver the Ricardo Lectures in XiOii** 
don, he has had the means of establishing a connection with the 
great merchants of that vast metropolis— and of thus correct^ 
ing, by their practical and experimental knowledge, whatever 
niiglil be doubtful in his own theoretical deductions. If a fitter 
person can be found, liawever, Mr Macculloch shall have no 
vote of ours. We do not think it iinlikel}*', indeed, that he is 
destined for still liighcr things — and that he would not thank 
ns for the provincial preferment to which we are so scifisifly 
recommending him. 

Though we ore thus anxious, however, to sec this Science 
taught regularly in our Uiiivorsities, and think, oyi the wholes 
that it would now be taught there to the greatest advantage, 
this anxiety, we must say, arises more from the interest we take 
in the character and prosperity of those great establishnietiU, 
than from any opinion tlial it could not be taught successfully 
elsewhere. On the contrary, though we greatly wish to see it 
thus solemnly adopted into the scheme of our national educa- 
tion, we should very much regrta to (iiid the means of studying 
it withheld from those who could not resort to those distant 
and expensive Seminaries : There ought, indeed, to be a class 
lor it in every large town or populou'-* neighbourhood ; And wc 
trust that individuals, or combinations of individuals, may soon 
be found to follow the splendid example of Mr Drummond, by 
the endowment of many such Lectures or Professorships in 
such sitiintioiis. We have no doubt that it will soon occupy 
a conspicuous place in the courses of instruction delivered 
at the Mechanics* Institutions; and that, while ccrlaiii branches 
of ii are carefully explained at them all, there will be found 
to be many in which the fullest exposition of its whole doo 
Tines will not be found too niucli for the inteUigentCe or pa* 
iieiice of the pupils. 
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have a great indulgence, wc confess, for die iaaie^ oi* 
curio&ity, or whatever it may be cal led) that gives iu 
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to «uch pablicatloos sis tbb; and are ioclbsadi;lo iMnI 
jdtfliot knowing* pretty minutely* the mannm end r)mb^ 
of fordier tiixie«* — of understanding* in all tbeir details* ibe ioha«» 
ra^i^ei* and ordinary way of Hie and conversation of our fore« 
faitherj^^ very liberal and laudable desire~and byno meana to 
be confounded with that hankering after contemporary slander* 
witli which this age is so miserably iE^fested, and so justly re»> 
proached. It is not only curious to sceirom what beginnings* 
and by what steps* we have come to be what we are : It is most 
important* for the future and for the present* to ascertain what 
practices* and tastes and principles* have been commonly found 
associated or disunited : And as, in uncultivated lands, we can 
often judge of tbeir inherent fertility by the quality of the weeds 
they spontaneously produce— so we may ieani* by such an in- 
spection of the moral growths of a country* compared with its 
subsequent history* what prevailing manners are indicative of 
vice or of virtue — what existing foUies foretell approaching wis- 
dom— what forms of licentioubness give promise of coming 
purity* and what of deeper degradation — what uncertain lights* 
in sliort* announce the nst?ig^ and what the setihig sun I While* 
in like manner* we may trace in the same records* the connex- 
ion of public and private morality* and the mutual action and 
reaction of government and manners ; — and discover what in- 
dividual corruptions spring from political dishonour — what do- 
mestic profligacy leads to the sacrifice of freedom— and what 
national virtues are most likely to resist the oppressions* or yield 
to the seductions of courts. 

Of all these things History tells us little — and yet they are the 
most important that she could have been employed in recording. 
J}he bos been contented* however* for the most part* with ilc- 
taiiing merely the broad and apparent results — the great public 
events and transactions* in which the true working principles of 
its destiny have their end and consummation ; and points only to 
the wrecks or the triumphs that float down the tide of human af- 
jfairs* without giving us any light as to those ground currents 
by which its central masses are governed, and of which those 
superficial appearances are, in most cases, the necessary, thougli 
pnsuspected eilects. 

ICvery one feels, we think, bow necessary this information is* 

. if we wish to understand what antiquity really iMis* dnd what 
mat^n^r of men existed in former generations — how vague and 
unsatisfactory* without it* are all public annals and records of 
. dynasties and battles — of how little interest to private individuals 
7— of how little use even to philosophers and statesmen ! Before 
yae can apply any example in history, or even comprehend itaac- 
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^0 poroona to wbicb it beloD|$i<~>0ii4; 
gj0Od of the tesiper, tastes, and occapations, both eb^ 
loffs and the suiiefers. Good and evil change natutea with a 
change of those ^sircumstatices ; and we may be lamenting hs tiie 
most intolerable of calamities what was scarcely felt as an in* 
flktion, by those on whom it fell. Without tliis knowledge, 
therefore, the most striking and important events are mere wan- 
ders to be stared at— altogether barren of instruciion~and pro- 
bably leading us astray, even as occasions of sympathy or moral 
emotion. These minute details, in short, which History has so 
often rejected as below her dignity, are indispensable to givo 
lile, certainty or reality to her delineations ; and we should have 
little hesitation in asserting, that no history is really worlii any 
thing, unless it relate to a people and an age of which we have 
also those humbler and more private memorials. It is not in the 

( fraud Tragedy, or rather the Epic fictions, of History, that we 
earn the true condition of former ages — ^the real character of 
past generations, or even the actual effects that were produced 
on society or individuals at the time, by the great events that are 
there so solemnly recorded. If w’e have not some remnants or 
some infusion of the Comedy of middle life, we neither have any 
idea of the state and colour of the general existence, nor any just 
undei'standing of the transactions about which we are reading. 

For what we know of the ancient Greeks for example — for 
all that enables us to imagine what sort of thing it would have 
been to have lived among them, or even what eflects were pro- 
duced on the society of Athens or Sparta by the battles ol Ma- 
rathon or Siiiumis, we are indebted not so much to the histo- 
ries of Herodotus, Xenophon, or Thucydides, as to the Deipno* 
sophists ofAthetucub — the anecdotes of PJutarch~the introduc- 
tory and incidental passages of the Platonical dialogues'*— the 
details of sonic of the private orations— and parts of the plays of 
Plautus and Terence, apparently copied from the Greek co- 
medies. For our personal knowledge of the Romans again, we do 
not look to I/ivy, or Dionysius— or even to Cmsar, S>illust, or 
Tacitus; but to Horace, Petronius, Juvenal, and the other sa- 
tirists — to incidental notices in the Orations and Dialogues of 
Cicero — and above all to bis invaluable Letters, — followed 
np by thosJfef Pliny, — to intimations in Plutarch, and Seiicco, 
and Lucian— to the books of the Civil law — and the biograiihics 
and anecdotes of the Empire, from ^culonius to Procopius. Of 
the feudal times-rthe heroic age of modern Europe — we have 
fortunately more abundant and minute inlbrination, both in the 
llomances of chivalry, wliich embody all tiie details of upper 
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lift ;' ftiid in the memoirs and chronicles of such wrisers as 
Cdinmines and Froissart, which are filled with so many indh^ 
daal pictures and redundant particularities,, aa^to leave us scarce* 
)y any thing more to learn or to wish for, as to the manners and 
charaicter,' the temper and habits, and even the daily life and 
conversation, of the predominating classes of society, who 
then stood for every thing in those countries; And, even 
with regard to tlieir serfs and vassals, we are not without 
most distinct and intelligible lights — both in scattered pas* 
sages of the works we have already referred to, in various an- 
cient Ballads and legends relating to their comlition, and in 
such invaluable records as the humorous and more familiar 
tales of our immorlul Chaucer- For the character and ordi- 
nary life of our more immediate ancestry, we may be ‘said to 
owe our chief knowledge of it to Shakespeare, and the comic 
drsimatists by whom he was succeeded — reinforced and snp- 
porte<l by the infinite quantity of obscure and insignificant mat- 
ter wliich the industry of his commentators has brought back 
to light for his elucidation — and which the matchless charm ot 
his popularity has again rendered both intere<iling and. fami- 
liar. The manners and habits of still later times are known to 
11 % not by any means by our public histories, but by the writers 
of farces and comedies, polite essays, libels and satires — by 
collections of private letters, lik(‘ those ofdrav. Swift, Arbiiih- 
i;u>t, and Lord Orford — by private me moirs or journals, such 
as those of Mrs Lucy I^iitcliison, SwiiVs Journal to StelJi% 
and l)oddington\s Diary— and, in still later times, by our gay 
and satirical nwels — by caricature prints — by the belter news- 
papers and magazines, — and by various miniitje accounts (in the 
manner of Bosw’cll’s Life of Ji>hns<in) of llie private life aud 
conversation of ilistinguishcd individuals. 

'Fhc work before us relates to a period of which have al- 
ready very considerable memorials. Hut it is, notwithst^iiid- 
ifig, of vi^y great interest and curiosity, A good deal of what 
it contains lierives, no doubt, its chief interest from having 
liappeneel 18U yeiirs ago ; But there is little of it that does not, 
for that very reason, throw valuable lights on our intermediate 
lH9tor3\ It consists, as the title shows, of a very minute and 
copious Diary, continued from the year KiaO to 1669 — and a 
correspondence, much less perfect and continuous, down near- 
ly to the death of the niilhor in 1703. Fortunately for the 
* public part of the story, the aiitlior w as, from the very begin* 
liiiig, in immediate contact with persons in high office and 
abaut court — and, still more fortunately for llic private part, 
jseejus to have been possessed of the most extraordinary acti- 

H 
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and dm most indiscriminatiog^ in$atkibla» and iida 0 !aU|t<* 
II60US curiosity, that ever prompted the resear^^has^ r or auvh*, 

E lied the pen, of a daily chronicler. Although exoessiy«y 
usy and diligent in his attendance at his oiSce, he finds ti|aa 
to go Ito every play, to every execution, lo every processMim* 
fire, concert, riot, trial, review, city feast, public dissection or . 

1 )icture gallery that he can hear of. Nay, there seems scarce- 
y to have been a school examination, a wedding, christening, 
charity sermon, bull-baiting, philosophical meeting, or private 
merry-making in his neighbourhood, at which he was not sura 
to make his appearance, and mindful to record all the particu- 
lars. He is the first to hear all the court scandal, and all the 
public news — to observe the changes of fashions, and tlie (Iowa- 
fal of parties — to pick up family gossip, and to retail philoso- 
phical intelligence — to criticise every new house or carriage that 
is built — every new l)ook or new beauty that appears — ^very 
meiisure the King adopts, and every mistress he discards. 

For the rest ofliis character, he appears to have been an easy 
tempered, compassionate, and kind man, combining an extraor- 
dinary diligence and regularity in his official business and domes- 
tic economy, with a singular love of gossip, amusement, and all 
kinds of miscellaneous information — a devoted attachment, and 
almost ludicrous admiration of his wife, with a wonderful devotioii 
to the King’s mistresses, and the fair sex in general, and rather a 
suspicious fariiiliariiy with various pretty actresses, and singers; 
and, above all, a practical sagacity and cunning in the managev 
ment of afihirs, with so much occasional credulity, puerility, 
mid folly, as would often tempt us to set him down for a drivel- 
ler. Though born with good blood in his veins, and a kins^ 
man, indeed, of his great patron, the first Earl of Sandwich, he 
had nothing to boast of in his immediate pregenitors, being 
Imrn the soq of a tailor in London, and entering on life in a 
state of the utmost poverty. It was probably from this ignoble 
vocation of bis father, that he deriv^ that hereditary taste for 
Dress which makes such a conspicuous figure in his Diary. The 
critical and afiectionatc notices of doublets, cloaks, beavers, pe- 
riwigs, and sword-belts, actually outnumbering, we think, ail 
the entries on any other subject whatever, and plainly engross- 
ing, even in die most agitating circumstances, no small share of 
the author’s attention. Perhaps it is to the same blot in his 
scutcheon, that we should trace a certain want of manlines.s in 
Ills whole character and deportmenl^ Certain it is at least, that 
there is room for such an imputation. He appears before iis, 
from first to last, with the true temper, habits, and manners of 
an Uwf/crZfng— ob8c<juious to his superiors — civil and smooth to 
all men — ^lavish in atleiitiuris to perbons of influence whom he 
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nfVaU ^nd t^h^tncd of being mm wMh b}9 best 
, lyiefkU nnd benqiWeturs, wh^ they are bup|K’sed to beuntiof 
lkvpur**^lnoat aoHcitous to ktep out of quarreU of all 
and ensuring his own safety, not only by a too humble and pa<** 
cific bearing in scenes of contention, but by such stretches ot si*- 
miilation and dissimulation as we. cannot easily reconcile to our 
nation of a brave and honourable man. 

To such an extent, indeed, is this carried, that, though living 
in times of great actual, and greater apprelicndcd changes, it 
is with difficulty that we can guess, even from this most copious 
and unreserved recr)rd of his inmost thoughts, what were his 
political opinions, or ^viicther indeed he had any. We learn, 
indeed, from one passage, that in his early youth he had been 
an ardent Koumlhead, and had in that capacity attended with 
exultation the execution of the King — observing to one' of bis 
companions at the time, that, if he hud been to n)akc a sermon 
on the occasion, he would have cho^cn for hib text the words. 

The memory of the wicked shall rot.*’ This, to be sure, 
was when he was only in his eighteenth year — ^l>ut lie 
seems afterw'ards to have accepted of a small office in the 
Republican Court of Exchc(]uer, of which he is in pos^ 
session for some time after the commencement of his Diury. 
That work begins in January 1G59, wdiile Monk was on hts 
inarch from iScotlund ; and yet, not only does he continue to 
freijuent the. society of Harrington, llu/lerigge and other 
staunch republicans, but never once expresses any wish of 
bis own, either for the restoration of tlie iloyuliy, or the 
tlnuance of the Protectorate, till after he is actually at sea with 
Lord ISandwicli, with the ships that brought Charles buck from 
Breda. After the Hestoration is consolidated, indeed, and he 
has got a good ofiice in the Admiralty, he has recorded, amply 
enough, his anxiety for the permanency of the anqient dynasty 
—though he cannot help, every now and then, reprobating the 
profligacy, wastefulness, and neglect of the new government, 
and contrasting them disadvantageously with the econritny, en> 
ergy, and popularity, of most of the measures of the Usurper. 
While we give him credit therefore, for great candour and 
impartiality in the jrrivate judgments wliicii he has here re- 
corded, we can scarcely pay him the compbment of stiying 
that he has any political principles whatever — <)r any, at least, 
for which be could ever have dreatued of hazarding his own 
wordly prosperity. # 

Another indication of the same low and ignoble turn of 
mind is to be found, wc think, in his penurious anxiety about 
hie money— -the intense satidaction with which he waicius 
iu increase, and the sordid and vulgar cuius to >vidch bo coo*- 
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4e$e&n^^ to ehcckfts &?&'penditure. Evdn ilfter be fil 
dFil ffireat income, he goes and sits by the tailor tiU be se^ ym 
mW' ml the buttons on his doublet — and spends fouir or 
of a very busy day, in watch tng the coach- maker laying on Ike 
coats of varnish on the body of hts coach I When he gives a diSK 
ner, he knows exactly what every dish has cost faiin--^atul tella 
a long story of his paddling half the night, with his fingers in the 
dirt, digging up some money he had buried in a garden, and con- 
veying it with his own hands, with many fears and contrivances, 
safely back to his house. With all this, liowevbr, he is chari^ 
table to the poor, kind to bis servants and dependents, anti very 
indulgent to all the members of his family — though wo find him 
chronicling his own munificence in helping to fit out his wife^s 
brother, when he goes abroad to push his fortune, hy presenting 
him wiih * ten shillings-*— and a coat that I had hy me — a close 
‘ bodied, light-coltmrt'd, cloth coat — with a gold edging on each 

♦ seam — -that was the lacc of my wife’s best petticoat, when I 
‘ married her ! ’ 

• As we conceive, a good deal, not only of the interest, but of 
the authority and just construction of the inforniaticm contained 
in the work, depends on the reader having a correct knowledge 
of the individual by whom it is furnished, w*e <think w'e cannot 
4 I 0 better than begin our extracts with a few citations illustrative 
of the nuthoi’s own character, habits, and condition, as wc have 
already attempted to j-ketch lliem. The very first entry exhibits 
some of his peculiarities. He was then only twenty-seven yeara 
of age — and had been received, thougli not with much bonoury 
into the house of his kinsman Sir E. Montague, afterwards 
Karl of iSandwich. This is his condition in the beginning of 
1059. 

* Jan. 1st, (Lord’s Day.) This morning (wc living lately in the 
garfci,) 1 rose, put on my suit with great skirts, having not lately 
worn any other clothes but them. Went to Mr Gunning’s chapel 
at Exeter House, &c. Dined at home in the garret^ where my wife 
dres.^ed the remains of a turkey, and in the doing of it she bunii^ 
her hand- I staid at home the whole afternoon, looking over tny 
accounts \ then went with my wife to my father's, — 'id. From the 
Hall I called at home, and so went to Mr Crewe’s (my wife she was 
to go to her father’s), and Mr Moore and 1 and another gentleman 
went out and drank a cup of ale together in the new market, and 
there I cat some bread and cheese for my dinner. ’ 

His passion foV dress breaks out in every page almost; but 
,we shall insert only one or two of the early entries, to give t^c 
reader a notion of the style of it. 

* 10th. This day I put on tny new silk suit, the first that ever I 
wore in my life. 12th. Floine, and called my wile, and took her lo 
Clodins’s to a great wedding of Nan Hartlib to Mynheer Ruder, which 
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wafrlcept at Goring House with i^ery great state/ cokt, and noble 
conipanj. But among all the beauties there» my wife was tho4gft| 
she gnsatest-— *>l 3th.^ Up early, tlie 6rst day that 1 put on ny black 
coat with iiiiver buttons* To Mr Spong, whom I round in 
bb night-gown, &c.— Hth* To tlie Privy Seale, and thence to my 
X«ord*s, where Mr Pin the taylor, and I agreed upon making me a 
▼elvet coat. — 25th- This night W. Hewer brought me home from 
Mr Pirn's my velvet coat and cap, the lirst that ever I had* This 
the Hrst day that ever 1 saw my wife wear black patches since we 
were married.---My wife seemed very pretty to-day, it being the first 
time I had giv\,m her leave to wcare a black patch* — 22d. This 
morning, hearing that the Queenc grows worse again, I sent to stop 
the making of my velvet cloak, till I see whether she lives or dies.-*- 
30th. To my great sorrow find myself 43/. worse than 1 was the 
last month, which was then 760/. and now it is but 717/. But it 
hath chkfiy arisen from my layings- out in clothes for myself and 
wife; viz. for her about 12/. and for myself 55/., or thereabouts; 
having made myself a velvet clonk, two new cloth skirts, black, plain 
both; a new shag gown, trimmed with gold buttons and twist, with 
a hew hat, and silk tops for my legs, and many other things, being 
resolved henceforward to go like myself. And also two, perriwtggs, 
One whereof costs me 8/. and the other 40s. 1 have worn neither 

yet, but will be^in next week, God willing. — 29th. I^ord's-day. 

This morning I put on my best black cloth suit, trimmed with Scar- 
lett ribbon, very neat, with my cloak lined with velvett, and a new 
beaver, which altogether is very noble, with ray black silk knit canona 
1 bought a month ago — 30th. Up, and put on a new summer black 
bombazin suit ; and being come now to an agreement with my barber 
to keep my perriwig in good order at 20s. a year, I am like to go very 
spruce, more than I used to do — 31&t. This day I got a little rent in 
my new fine camlett cloak with the latch of Sir G. Carteret’s door ; but 
it is darned up at my tailor s, that it will be no great blemish to it ; 
but it troubled me. * 

This, we suppose, is enough — though there are more than- 
500 such notices at the service of any curious reader. It 
may be supposed what a treat a Coronation would be to such a 
fancier ot fine clothes ; and accordingly, we have a most rap- 
turous description of it, in all its glory. The King and the 
Duke of York in their morning dresses were, it seems, * but 

• very plain men ; ' but, when attired in their ^ most rich cm- 

• broidcred suits and cloaks, they looked most noble- * Indeed, 
after spme time, he assures u?, that ‘ the show was .so glorioim 
‘ with gold and silver, that we are not able .to look at it any 
‘ longer, our eyes being so much overcome ! ’ 

As a specimen of the credulity and iuaddlc which con.stilutes 
another of the staples of this coiieciion, tlie reader may lake 
ihe following. 

* 19ih. Waked with a very high wind, and said to mV wife, 1* 
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Gad I Hoar not of the death of any ^reat peraoii»«Tiiia ^Iko 
| fi ao high! *' fearing that the Queene mighi be dead. Soup t and 
going by coach with Sir W* Batten and Sir J. Minnea to 
they tell me that Sir W. Compton, who it is true had been a little 
jiokly for a week or fortnight, but was very well upon Friday 
night last, at the Tangier Committee with us, was dead,.^died yester- 
day: at which 1 was tnasi a^eedinglif Burpriml — he beings and so 
all the world saying that he was, one oj" tfit toortkyett men and best 
officers of State nnm in England ! • 

‘ To Westminster Abbey, and there did see all the tombs 

very Anely, having one with us alone (there being other company 
this day to sec the tombs, it being Shrove- Tuesday): and here 
we did see, by particular favour, the body of Queen Katherine of 
Valois and 1 had the upper part of her body in my hands,-* 
and 1 did kiss her mouth — reflecting upon it that 1 did kiss a 
4 ]uecne, and that this was my birth day, — thirty •six years old— « 
that I did kiss a queene 2 But here this man, who seems to un- 
derstand well, tells me that the saying is not true that she was never 
buried, — for she was buried. — Only when Henry the Seventh built 
his chapel, she was taken up and laid in this wooden coflfin ; but I 
did tliere see that in it the body was buried in a leaden one, which 
remains under the body to this day, &x. d:c. — 29th. We sat iindor 
the boxes, and saw the fine ladies ; among others, my Lady KernC'- 
guy, who is most devilishly painted. And so home — it being mighty 
pleasure to go alone with my poor wife in a coach of our own to a 
play ! and makes us appear mighty great, I think, in the world ; at 
least, greater than ever 1 could, or my friends for me, have once ex* 
pected ; or, 1 think, than ever any of n)y family ever yet lived in 
iny inemury — but my cosen Pepys in Salisbury Court. * 

Or the following incniorundums of his travels. 

' A mighty cold and >vindy, but clear day ; and had the pleasure 
of seeing the Medway running winding up and down mightily, — and a 
very fine country : and I wont a little out of the way to have vigiiited 
Sir John Bankes, but he at London ; but here I had a sight of his seat 
and house, the outside, which is an old abbey just like Hinching- 
broke, and as good at least, and mightily iinely placed by the river ; 
and he keeps the grounds about it, and walks and the house, very 
handsome : I was mightily pleased with the sight of it, Thenc^ to 
Maydstonc, which 1 had a mighty mind to sec, having never been 
there; and walked all up and down the town, — and up to the top of 
the steeple — and had a noble view, and then down again : and in the 
town did see an old man beating of flax ! and did step into the barn 
and give him money, and saw that piece of husbandry, which I never 
aaw ; and it is very pretty I In the street also 1 did buy and send to 
our inne, the Bell, a dish of fresh fisfi. And so having walked alt 
round the town, and found it very pretty as most towns I ever saw, 
though not very big, and people of good fashion in it, we to oa|: Inne 
ond had a good dinner ; and a barber came to me and there trimmed 
me, that I might be clean against night to go to Mrs Allen^ kc. 
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« 8o all orer the plain by the rig^t of the ttceple (the plain Mgh 
nrtd low) to Salisbury by night ; but befcare 1 came to the town, I 
«aw a ^ar fortification, and there li^ht, and to it and in it I and find it 
prodigious ! so onto he in it all alone, at that time of nights 
it being dark. 1 understand since it to be that that is catted Old Sarum. 
Come to the George inne, where lay in a silk bed ; and very good 
diet,* A-c. A c.-— ‘ 22tl. So the three women behind W, llewer, Murford, 
and our guide, and 1 single to Stonehenge, over the plain, and some great 
Mhs even tofiight us ! Come thither, and find them as prodigious as 
any tales I ever heard of them, and worth going this journey to see. 
God knows what their use was : they arc hard to toll, but yet may 
be told. ’— •* I2ih. Friday. Up, finding our beds good, hut hmsy ^ 
which made us merry ! * — * 9th. Up, and got ready, and cat our 
breakfast ; and then took coach : and the poor, as they did yester- 
day, did stand at the coach to have something given them, as they 
do to all great persona ; and I did give them something : and the 
town music did also come and play ; but. Lord I what sad music they 
made ! So through the town, and obf^erved at our College of Mag- 
dalene the post ^ new painiul! and understand tiiat the Vice-Chancel- 
lor is there this year.* 

Though a great playgoer, we cannot say much for hU taste 
in plays, or indeed in literature in general. Of the Midsum- 
mer’s Dream, he says, « it is the most insipid, ridiculous piny 

* I ever saw' in mv life. ’ And he is almost e(|ually dissaiisfieii 
with the Merry Wives of Windsor, and FIcnry tlic IV. To 
make amends, however, for these nii\iudgments, he is often 
much mpvcd by the concoid of sweet sounds; and has, in the 
following passage, desciibcd the effects they produced on him, 
in a way that must be iidmittcd to be origin.il. 'Fhc Virgin 
Martyr (of Massenger), he sajs, »\as ‘ mighty pleasant * Not 

* that the play is worth much, but it is finely acted by Beck 

* Marahall. But that wliich did please me beyond any thing 

* in the whole world, was the wind-musitjuc when the angel 

* comes down ; which is so sweet that it ravished me, and in- 

* deed, in a wnrd, did wrap up my soul, so that it made me 

* rvallj/ stek^ — -just as I have formerly been vohen in love unth my 

* ’ 

Though ‘ mighty merry ’ upon all occasions, and, like 
gentle dulncs*?, ever loving a joke, we arc afraid he had 
not much relish for wit. His perplexity at the success of Hii- 
dibras Is exceedingly ludicrous. This is his own account of his 
first attempt on him — ^ ^ ^ ^ 

* Hither come Mr Battersby ; anil we falling into discourse of 
jCt nevibooh ef didtery in use, called Hudebras^ 1 would needs go find 
and met with it at the Temple : cost me 2s. fid. Bur when 
^flkpme to reed it, it is so silly an abuse of the Presbyter Knight 
jHBg to the warrs, that I am ashamed of it s and by and by meeting 
Townsend’s at dinner, I sold it to him for \%d! * 
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Xhe ^cch)i^ 4« ^Ptinuch more feuccessfaU r , .,> , ^ ^ 

* To PfuPs Churcti Yard> and there looked Ijbe 

pmt of Hadihrm^whioh 1 6u^ nat, but borrow to readt^Poe^ P# 
.a# good as Uie first, which the world cried so mightily up; tbbil(^ it 
iialb not a good liking ip me, though I had tried twice or uireo 
times reading, to bring n^yself to think it UfUty. * 

The following is a ludicrous inf>tance of his parsimony and 
^household meaiaiess. 

* 29tii. (King’s birth-day.) Rose early, and put six spoons and 
a porringer of silver in my pockety to give away to-day. Back to 
dinner at Sir William Batten’s ; and then, after a walk in the fine 
gardens, we went to Mrs Browne*s, where Sir W. Pen and i were 
godfathers, and Mrs Jordan and Shipman godmothers to her boy* 
And there, before and after the christening, we were with the woman 
above in her chamber ; but whether we carried ourselves well of ill| 
1 know not ; but 1 was directed by young Mrs Batten. One pasi> 
sage, of a lady that eaie xmfers xmih her dogt did a little displease me. 
I did give the midwife 10s., and the nurse 5s., and the maid of the 
house 26. But, for as much as I expected to give the name to the 
chitde, but did not, (it being called John), IJbrebore then to give my 
plate. * * 

On another occasion, wdien he had, according to tlie fashiop 
of the time, sent a piece of plate, on a holiday, to his official 
superior, he records with great joy, 

* After dinner Will, comes to tell me that he had presented my 

piece of plate to Mr Coveptry, who takes it very kindly, and sends 
me a very kind letter, and ihe plate bcuck again, — of which my heart is 
very glad. * « 

Throughout the whole work, indeed, he is mainly occupied 
with reckoning up and securing his gains — turning them into 

5 ood gold — and bagging and hiding them in holes and corners. 

Ijs prosperity, indeed, is marvelimis; and shows us how good 
a thing it was to be in office, even in the year 16G0. When he 
goes w'lth Lord Sandwich to bring over the King, be is overr 
joyed with his Majesty’s bounty of a month’s pay to all the ships* 
officers — and exultingly counts up his share, and * finding him- 
‘ self to he worth very neatly 100/., blesses Almighty God for 
‘ it — not having been worth 25/. clear when he left his home. ' 
And yet, having got the office of Clerk of the Acts in the 
Admiralty, and a few others, he thrives with such prodigious 
rapidity, that before, the end of 1666, tliis is his own account 
of his condition. 

* To my accounts, wherein at last I find them clear and right ; 
but to my great discontent do find that my gettings this year have 
been 573/. less than my last : it being 'this year in all but 2986/. ; 
tnhereas, the last, 1 got 3560/. / And then again my spendings this 
year have exceeded my spendings the last, by 644/. : iny whole 
VOL. XLIII. NO. 85. C 
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ifN^i^Digs iM. yw being but 509/- ; wfaj^r^! ibSl yeer U appeere I 
Mte^pent ll^.|~whichisa sum not fit to be said tbit ever 1 should 
ftpend in one year, before 1 am master of a better estate than I am. 
Yet, blessed be God ! and I pray God make roe thankfiil for itj 
I do fipd myself worth in money, all goodf above 6f00l. ; which is a* 
bove ISOO/. more than I was the last year. * 

We have iiintecl, however, at a worse meanness than the care 
of money, and sordid household economy. When his fripnds 
and patrons seem falling into disgrace, tins is tfafe way he takes 
to countenance them. 4 

* I found my Lord Sandwich there, poor man ! I see with a me- 
lancholy face, and suffers his beard to grow on his upper lip more than 
usual. I took him a little aside to know when 1 should wait on him, 
and where: he told me, and that it would be best to meet at his lodg- 
ings, .u/VZ/oz/^ being seen to, walk together^. Which 1 liked very well; 
and. Lord ! to see in wiiat difficulty 1 stand, that I dare not walk with 
Sir W. Coventry, for fear n.y Lord oi Sir G. Carteret should see me; 
nor with either of them, f;«r fear Sir W. Coventry should ! &c. 

* To Sir W. Coventry’s — after much discourse with him, I walked 
out with him into James’s Park; where, being afraid to be ^een witk 
him (he having not yet leave to kiss the Kings hand, but notice taken, 
as I hear, of all that go to him), 1 did take the pretence of my at- 
tending the Tangier Committee to take my leave of him.* 

It is but a small matter, after this, to finfl, that when the 
office is besieged by poor sailorj>’ wives, chiinouiing for their ar- 
rears of pay, he and Mrs Pepys arc dreadfully ‘ afraid to send 
* a venison pasty, that we are to have for supper to-night, to the 
‘ cook to be baked — fm’ fear of thetr ofl'ering violence to it. * 
Notwithstanding his great admiration ot his wife and her 
beauty, and his unreihiiiing attention to business and money, 
he has a great deal of innocent dalliance with various pretty 
actresses at the playhouses, and passes a large part of his time 
in very profligate society. Here is a touch of his ordinary life, 
which meets us by accident as we turn over the leaves. 

‘‘ To the King’s house ; and tliere going in met with Knipp, and 
she took us up into the tireing-rooms ; and to the womens shifty— 
where Nell (that ip, Nell Gwyn) — was dressing. herself, and was all 
unready, and is very pretty, prettier than I thought. And into the 
ccene-rooro, and there sat down, and she -gave us fruit: and here 1 
r^ad the questions to Knipp, while she answered me, through all 
her part of “ Flora’s Figary*#*, ’* which was acted to-day. But, 
Lord 2' to see how they were both painted, would make a man mad, 
and did make me loath them ! and what base company of men comes 
among them, and how lewdly they talk ! And how poor the men 
are in clothes, and yet what a shew they make on the stage by can- 
dle-light is very ohservable. But to see how Nell cursed, -«-for having 
few people in the pit, was strange." 
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Now, whetlier it was $trafige or not, it was oer^liiE^ 
wrong in Ndl to curse so unmercifully, even nijN^ 

But we must say, that it wi^s neither so wrong SOy^rihlge, 
as for this grave man of office, to cyrse deliberatelv to liiiitwf 
in this his private Diary. And yet but a few pages after, we fihd 
this emphatic entry, — * in fear of nothing but this damned 
< business of the prizes. I fear my Lord will receive a cursed^ 
* deal of trouble by it. * 

I'he following affords a still stronger picture of the profligacy 
of the times. 

“ I'o Fox Hall, and there fell into the company of Harry Killigrew, 
a rogue newly come back out of France, but still in disgrace at our 
Court, and young Newport and others, as very rogues as any in the 
town, who were ready to take hold of every woman that come by 
them. And so to supper in an arbour : but, Lord I their mad talk 
did make my lieait ake. And here. I first understood by their talk 
the meaning of the company that lately were called Bailers ; Harris 
telling how' it was by a meeting of some young blades, where be was 
among them, and my Lady Bonnet and her ladies ; and there dancing 
nairec/f and ail the roguish things in the world. But, Lord ! what 
lodse company was this that 1 was" in to-night ! though full of wit ; 
and worth a man’s being in for once, — to know the nature of it, and 
their mamier of talk and lives.” 

Tlio.s(* however, we have no doubt, w^ere all very blameless 
and accidental associations on his part. But there is one little 
liaiwn of wliicli we discover some indications in the journal, as 
to which wc do not feel so well assured, unreserved as his con- 
fessions undoubtedly are, tliat he has intrusted the whole . 
truth even to his short-lmnd ciplier. We allude to a certain 
Airs Mercer, ins \vile^s maid and occasional companion, of 
whom he nmkes frecjueni and very })artictilar mention. Tlie 
following entry, it will be allowed, is a little suspicious, as 
well as exceedingly cliaraclerislic. 

‘ Thence luiriic — and to sing with my wife and Mercer in the gar- 
den ; and coming in, 1 find my wife plainly dissatisfied with me, that 
1 can spend so much time with Mercer, teaching her to sing, and 
could never take the pains with her. Which 1 acknowledge ; But 
it is because the girl do take music mighty readily, and she do not, 
— uiid mu^ic is ihe thing of the world that 1 love most, and all 
the plensttre almost that I can now take. So to bed, in some little dis- 
content,— no tvords from me /’ 

We trace the elfect of this jeojiousy very curiously, in a little 
incident chrouicKd with, great simplicity a few days after, where 
he mentions that being out at supper, the party returned * in 
* /wp coaches, — Air Batelier and lus sister Mary, and my wife 
‘ and I, in one,— and Mercer alone in the other. ’ 
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' We are sorry to obsorvct hawever^ that he seems very soon 
to tired of %hk caution and forbearance ; as the following, 
mber outrsi^tte merry-making, which takes place on the 
fourtli day mer, may test^y. 

** After dinner with nay Wife and ^fercet to the Beare*garden ; 
where I have not been, I think, of many years, and saw some good 
apoit of the bulFs tossing of the dogs : one into the very boxes. But 
it is a very rude and nasty pleasure* We had a great many hectors 
in the same box ivith us, (and one, very fine, went into the pit, and 
played his dog for a wager, which was a strange sport for a gentle- 
man), where they drank wine, ami drank Mercers health fiist s U'hieh 
I pledged %»Hh my hat off'! We supped at home, and very merry. 
And then about nine o'clock to Mrs Mercer's gate, where the iiie 
and boys expected us, and her son had provided abundance of ser- 
pents and rockets : and there miglity merry, (niy Lady Pen and Pegg 
going thither with us, und Nan Wright), till about twelve at night, 
flinging our fireworks, and burning one another and the people over 
the way. And at last our businesses being most spent, we in to Mt»» 
Mercer's, and there mighty merry, smutting one another with eandie- 
grease and soot f till most of us were like devils ! And that being 
done, then wc broke up, and to my house ; and there 1 made them 
drink, and up stairs we went, and then fell into daneing, (W. Hate- 
lier dancing well), and dressing him and I and one Mr Bannister 
(^who with my wife come over also with us) like women ; and Mercer 
puSona sttii ^TemCs^ like a hoifj and mighty mirth we had — and Mcf- 
cer danced ajiggl and Nan Wright, and my wife, and Pegg Pen put 
on perriwigs. Thus, we spent tilt three or four in the morning — mighty 
merry ! Vol. I. p. 438-9. 

After all this, we confess, we are not ver}’ much surprised, 
though no doubt a little shocked, ^o find thi* matter coiiu^ to 
the TOliowing natural and domestic, tiiough not very dignifu'd 
catastrophe. 

Tliis day, Mercer being not at home, but, against her imVtress's 
order, gone to her mother's, and my wife, going thither to speak with 
W. Hewer, beat her there / / — and was angry ; and her mother saying 
Ibat she was not a prentice girl, to ask leave every time she goes 
abroad, my wife with good reason was angry, und when she come 
home Ud her be gone a^ain. And so she went aa^ay ! which tronhlcd 
me,— But yet less than it would, because of the condition we arc in, in 
lhar of coming in a little time to being less able to keep one in her 
qoalky* *' 

Matters, however, we are happy to say, seem to have been 
wonderfully soon made up for wx find her attendiitg 

Mrs P.» as usual, in about six weeks after; and there arc vari- 
ous subsequent, though very brief and discreet notices of her, 
to, the end of the Diary. 

ujjfe is scarcely fair, w*e confess, thus to drag to light tlie frail- 
!|pp of this worthy defunct secretary ; but w e really cannot well 
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« inan will leave theee thkiga xm jreodrd, pe^C 

laiigb at diem, although he abould long beloiw W 1^: # w 

in Tils grave. After what we have just extracted^ 

er will not be surprised at the following ingenubus confes* 

sion. 

The truthds, 1 do indulge myself a little the more in pleaguro, 
knowing that this i$ the proper age of my life to do it ; and out of 
my observation, that most men that do thrive in the world do Jorgfit 
to fake pleasure during the time that they arc getting their estate, but 
reserve that till they have got one, and then it is too late for them to 
enjoy it. 

One of the most characteristic, and at the same time most 
creditable pieces of natvetv that wc meet with in the book, a 
in the account he gives of the infinite success of a speech which 
he delivered at tlie bar of the House of Commons, in 1667, in 
explanation and defence of certain alleged mismanagements in 
the Navy, then under discussion in that assembly. Thehonourable 
I louse probably knew but little about the business; and nobody, 
we can well believe, knew so much about it as our author, — and 
this, we have no doubt, w as the great merit of his discourse, and 
the secret of his success; — Forthoiigh we are disposed to give him 
every credit for industry, clearness, and practical judgmeut, 
we think it is no less })lain from his manner of writing, tbM 
from the fact of his subsequent obscurity in Parliament, that 
he could never have liad any pretensions to the character of 
an orator. Be that as it may, however, this speech seems to 
have marie a great impression at the time ; and certainly gave 
singular satisfaction to its worthy maker. It would be unjust 
to w'ithliold from our readers his own account of this bright 
passage in his existence. In the morning, when he came down 
to Westminster, he had some natural qualms. 

And to comfort myself did go to the Dog and drink halfa pint of 
mulled sack, — and in the hall did drink a dram of brandy at Mbrs 
Hewlett’s ! and with the warmth of this did find myself in better or* 
dcr as to courage, truly.” 

He spoke three liours and a half ^ as comfortably as if I 
hiul been at my own table, ’ and ended soon after three in the 
afternoon ; but it was not thought fit to put the vote that day,* 
^ many members having gone out to dinner, and come in again 
half drunk. ’ Next morning his glory opens on him. 

^ 6Ui. ITp betimes, and with tilfr D. Gauden to Sir W. Coventry Is 
chamber ; where the first word he said to me was, Good»morrow, 
Mr P^pys, that must be Speaker of the Parliament House : ” and did 
protest 1 had got honour for ever in Parliament. He said that bis 
brother, that sat by him, admires me ; and another gentleman said 
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dM I €Oidd iKOt^ kssrtfaan lOOQl^ a year^ iff w)Q^ jMd ok » g&m 
itt the C^ncerg-bar. But, what please* jbe must, he ieila 
lae dial., the Solicitbr-generaU did protest that hf thought / ipoH the 
test ^ my mun in England* My Lord Berkeley did cry me for 
what they bad heard of it ; and others, Parliament*men there about 
l^c Kingy did say that they never heard such a speech in their livesy de- 
livered in that manner. Prom thence 1 a'ent to Westminster Hall ; 
where I met with Mr G. Montagu, who came to me and kissed me, 
and told me that he had often heretofore kissed my hands, but now 
he would fe’is nty lips ; protesting that / another Cicero / and said, 
all the world said the same of me. JMr Godolphin ; Mr 8and$, who 
swofe be would go twenty miles at any time to hear the like again, 
and th^t he never saw so many sit four houis together to hear any man 
in his life as there did to hear me. Mr Cliiclily, Sir John Uuncoinb, 
and every body do say that the kingdom vjill 'ring of my abilities^ and 
that I have done myself right for my whole life ; and so Captain 
Coke and others of my friends say that no man had ever such an op- 
portuni^ of making his abilities know'u. And that I mav cite all at 
once, Mr Lieutenant of the Tower did tell me that Mr Vaughan did 
protest to him, and that in hib hearing said so to the Duke of Alhcr- 
marie, and afterwards to Sir W. Coventry, that he had sat twenty-six 
years in Parliament and nevsr heard such a speech there before / for 
which the Lord God made me thankful! and tliat 1 may make use 
of it, not to pride and vain- glory, hut that, now i have this esteem, 
1 may do nothing that may lessen it ! 

There is a great deal more of this— but w(; have given ra- 
ther too much space aUeady lo Mr IVpys’s individual con- 
cerns : and must turn now to something of more public inter- 
est. Before taking leave ot private life, however, wx* mav no- 
tice one or two things, that we collect incidentally, as to the 
manners and habits of the limes. The ])layhouses, of winch 
there seem to have been at least three. o})ened ap))arently socm 
afternoon — though the cntertaimncnis olien lasted tiU hitc in 
the night — ^but wx cannot make out whetlicr thev were <‘ver 
exhibited by daylight. The ]>il, in some of tlimii at least, must 
have been uncovered ; for our author speaks repe atedly of be- 
ing annoyed in that jdacc by rain and hail. J'or stiveral years 
after the llesloration, woineifs jiarts were done hj" boys, — 
though there seem always to have been lemale singers, llie 
-hour of dinner was almost always twelve ; and men seem gene- 
rally to have sat at table with their hats on. Tlte wines most- 
ly in use appear to have been the Spanish white wines — both 
sweet and dry — some clarets — but no port. It seems still to have 
been a custom to go down to drink in the cellar. 'The Houses of 
Parliament met, like the courts of Jaw', at nine, and genei’aWy 
^Ijourned at noon. The style of dress seems to have been 
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ifetf mbble^ j^A Ysery ijostly--, periwigs dppeor m |iWe 
' beea inirodacedi^ even at Courts till 1663-^and 
ftbotninatioA of liair powder not fo have be^h yet 
^iich of the outskirts df «the town, and the greater pari; of 
Wei^imiiister, were not paved — ^and the police seems to hilve 
been very deficient, as the author frecmently speaks of the daf^ 
g(T of returning from Whitehall and that neighbourhood to 
the city early in the evening — no lamps in the streets. Some 
curious notices of prices might be collected out of these vo* 
lunies — ^l)ut wc have noted i)ut a lew. Coaches seem to have 
been common, and very cheap— our author gets a very liand«- 
some one for 32/. On the other Inuid, he pays 4X 10s. for a beaver, 
and as much for a wig. Pictures too seem to have brought 
large prices, considering the value of money and the small 
portion of the people who could then have any knowledge Of the 
art. He pays *25L for a portrait of his wife, and 30/. for a mi* 
niature, besides eight guineas for the setting — and mentionk ft* 
fiower-piece for which the painter refused 70/. We may take 
leave of him and his housekeeping, by inserting his account of 
two grand dinners he seems to have given — both which he ap* 
pears to have regarded as matters of very weighty conccrbmciit» 
As to the first he says — 

* My head being full of to-morrow’s dinner, went to my Lord 
Crewe’s, there to invite Sir Thomas, &c. Thence home ; and there 
find one laying of my napkins against to-morrow in figures of all sorts ; 
which IS mighty pretty ; and it seems it is his trade, and he gets much 
money by it. Hth. Up very betimes, and witH Jane tp Levett’s, there 
to conclude upon our dinner ; and thence to the pewterer’s to buy 
a pewter scBterne, wliich 1 have ever hitherto been without. Anon 
comes my company, viz, my Lord liinchingbroke and kis lady, 
Sir Philip Cateret and his lady, Godolphin and my cosen Roger, 
and Creed : and mighty merry ; and by and by to dinner, which was 
very good and plentiful! ; (and I should have said, and Mr George 
Montagu, who came at a very little warning, w'hich was exceeding 
kind of him.) And there, among other things, my Lord had Sir 
Samuel Morland s ’late invention for casting up of sums of L. s. d, ; 
which is very pretty, but not very useful. Most of our discourse 
was of iny Lord Sandwich and his family, as being all of us of the 
family. And with extraordinary pleasure all the afternoon, thus to- 
gether, eating and looking over my closet. ’ 

The next seems to have been still more solemn and success- 
ful. 

“ 23d. To the office till noQuV when word brought me that my 
Lord Sandwich was come ; so I presently rose, and there 1 found 
my Lords Sandwich, Peterborough, and Sir Charles Harbord ; and 
'presently aficr them comes rsff Lord Hiochingbroko, Mr Sidney, and 



Sir Waiiate Goddlpbin, And after gfeeitn# tkfMfc; mid mm iim 
ulk^ijKaaer was brought itp» one wh ^rntJimOm) but a 
a time | but all se ^od : but, above all tbi»fa» the variety of 
wines end eecellent of their kind 1 had Ibr tliem, em ali in so geect 
arder 9 thal^tbey were mightily pleased, and mysi^fnll of oontent at 
it ; and indeed it was, of a dinner of about six or eight dish^» as> 
npbie as any man need to have, 1 think ; at least, all was done in the 
noblest manner that ever 1 had any, and I have rarely seen in my life 
better any where eisei even at the Court. After dinner my Lords to 
cards, and the rest of us sitting about them and talking, and looking 
on my books and pictures, and my wifc*s drawings, which they com* 
mended mightily : and mighty merry all day long, with exceeding 
great content, and so till seven at night ; and so took their leaves, It 
being dark and fou! weather. Thus was this entertainment over — the 
best of its kind and the fullest of honour and content to me that ever 
I had in my fife ; and 1 shafl not easily have so good again.’’ 

On turning to the political or historical parts of this record^ 
,we are rather dLsappointed in finding so little that is curious or 
interesting in that earliest portion of it which carries us through 
the whole work of the Remoration. Though there are almost 
daily entries from the 1st of January 1659, and though the 
author was constantly in communication with persons in public 
situations — was personally introduced to the King at the 
Hague, and came home in the same ship with him, it i.s won- 
derful how few particulars of any moment he has been enabled 
to pot down ; and how little the tone of his journal exhibits of 
that interest and anxiety which we ate apt to imagine must 
Imve been universal during the dependence of so momentous a 
revolution. Even this barrenness, however, is not without irj- 
struction — and illustrates by a new example, how insensible the 
contemporaries of great transactions very often are of their 
importance, and how much more posterity secs of their charac- 
ter than those who yrere parties to them. We have alrea<!y ob- 
a^ved that the author's own political predilections are scarcely 
distinguishable till he is embarked in the i! cl to bring home tlie 
KiUg— and the greater part of those with which he converses 
seem to have been nearly as undecided. Moiick is spoken of 
throughout with consiaerable contempt and aversion; and 
aiffong many instances of his duplicity, it is recorded that upon 
the i 1st day of February 1660, he came to Whitehall ^and there 

* made a speech to them, recommending to them a Cmnmcm 

• wealthf and against Charles Stuart/ The feeling of the city 
is represented, no doubt, as extremely hostile to the Parliameht^ 
(here uniformly called the Rump) ; but their aspirations are not 
mid to be directed to royalty, but merely to a free Pailiament 



'§uA tbe dissotutiott of iiie €xkiipg.*^Ei^^ il^ kfo tfiO imuMi ^ 
41 ^ MoKtb oor amor ob^rvi»^ < jgN»at iatbo ^ik 
^ .p^tuxo* Cbntleif George^ of Atchard agatO* taf 

I #kid^ my Lord St Jora is said (o speak fery faigll* 

^ idso is the dispme in the Houses in yrhose nanve tbe courts 
t abaH sue for the new Parliaments’ It is a comfort however to 
find, in 4 season of such universal derelictfion of principle, that 
signal perfidy, even to the cause of the republic, is visited WtUt 
gener^il scorn. A person of the name of Morland, who bad been 
employed under the Protector in the Secretary of State’s ofiice» 
had been in ihe habit of b|trayinglns trust, and communicating, 
privately with the exiled monarch — and, upon now resortin|; to 
him, had been graced with the honour of koighthood* Even 
our cool headed chronicler speaks thus of this deserter. 

* Mr Morland, now Sir Samuel, was here on board, but I dn not 
find that my Lord or any body did give him any respect — he being 
looked upon by him and all men as a knave. Among others be be^ 
trayed Sir Rich. WiiJis that married Dr F. Jones’s daughter, who 
had paid him lOOOA at one time by the Protector's and Secretary 
Thurloe's order, for intelligence that he sent concerning the King.* 

And there is afterwards a similar expression of honest in*> 
dignation amiinst ‘ that perfidious rogue Sir G. Downing, * 
who, thougn he had served in the Parliamentary army under 
Okey, yet now volunteered to go after him and Corbet, with 
the King’s warrant, to Uulianu, and succeeded in bringing 
them back as prisoners, to their death — and had the impu- 
dence, when there, to make a speech to ‘ the Lords States of 
^ Holland, telling thi*m to their faces tliat he observed that he 
• was not received with the respect and observance that 

‘ he was wlicii he came from the traitor and rehcll Croimi\il / 

^ by w’hoin, 1 am sure, he hath gut all he hath in die world, — 

^ and they know it too. ’ 

"When our author is presented to the King, he very simply puts 
down, that ‘ he seems to he a very sober man ! ’ This, how- 
ever, may refer <inly to his dress and equipment, which, from 
tlie following extract, seems to have been homely enough, even 
for a republic. 

* This afternoon* Mr Eilw. Pickering told roe in what a sad, poor 
condition for clothes and money the King was, and all his attend- 
ants, when he came to him first from my Lord, their clothes not 
teing voorth fort^ shillings — the best of them. And bow overjoyed 
the King was when Sir J. Greenville brought him some money ; so 
joyful, that he called the Princess Royal and Duke of York to look 
upon it, as it lay in the portmanteau before it was taken out. * 

On the voyage home the names of the ships are changed — - 
and to be sure the Kichardy iha aiul tlic Dnnbar^ were 
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fit tb bear Ae royal flag-riior even SIpeaier or the 
Tlkere is a long aeeoutit of the landing, and a 'still 
of Loid Sandwich’s investment with the Order of l^e 
Oaiter — but we do not find any thing of moment recorded^ till 
we come to the condensation and execution of the regicides^ 
a pjtifdV and disgusting departure from the broad principle of 
atenesty, upon the basis of which alone any peaceful restora- 
tion could be contemplated, after so long and so unequivocally 
national a suspension of royalty. It is disgusting to find, that 
Monk sate on the Rencli, while his companions in arms, Har- 
risont Hacker, and Axtell, were arraigned ibr the treasons in 
which they had been associated. Our author records the whole 
^transactions with the most perfect indifference, and witli scarce- 
ly a remark — for examjde, 

JSth. I went out to Charing Cross, to see Major gcneral Har- 
rison hanged, drawn, and quartered ; which was done there, he look- 
ing as cheerfid ! as any man could do in tliat condition. 1 8th, Tiiis 
morning, it being expected that Coionei Hacker and Axtell should 
die, I went to Newgate, but found they were reprieved till to-mor- 
row, 19th. This morning my dining-room was finished with greene 
serge hanging and gilt leather, \^hich is very handsome. This morn- 
ing Hacker and Axtell were hanged and quartered, as the rest are,' 

He is, to be sure, a little Iroubtcd^ as he expresses it, at tlie 
disinterring aiid gibbetting of Cromwell'K ilefid and festering 
body — thinking it unfit that ^ ii mun of so great courage iis %kS 
* was, should have tliat dishonour — though ollierwise he might 
^ deserve it — enough ! ' He does not tail, lu»wev(*r, to attend the 
rest of the executions, and to describe them as spectacles of 
ordinary occu rrence — tl i n s, 

‘ 19th. Tliis morning, be fore w'e sat. I went to i\)dgate; and at 
the corner shop, a draper s, I stood, and did sec Barkestead, Okey, 
and Corbet, drawne towards the gullows at Tibiirne ; an<i there they 
were hanged and quartered. 77r<?y all Imhvd rvn/ rhrerftd ; but I 
hear they all die defending \\hat they did to the King to be just ; 
which is very strange ! * 

* H-lh, About 11 o’clock, having a room got ready for u.^ wc all 
w'cnt out to the Tower- hill ; and there, over against the scaffold,, 
made on purpose this day, saw Sir Henry Vane^ brought. A very 
great press of people- He made a long speech, many times inter- 
rupted by the Sheriffe and others there ; and they would have taken 
his paper out of his band, but he would not let it go. But they 
caused all the books of those that wTit after him to be given the 
Sheriffe ; and the trumpets were brought under the scaffold that he 
might not be heard. Then he prayed, and so fitted himself, and re- 
crived the blow ; but the scaffold was so crowded that we could not 
see it done. lie had a bliw^tcr, or issue, upon his neck, which he 
them noi to huH / He changed not his colour or 6|}ecch to 
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Ite }ast^ bfat died kBtify^g bmeeif and the cauee had itntMl fae$ ^ 
aiul apoke very cohidently of bis bring presently at the rig^t 
of and in all things appeared the most resolved maa iKal * 

ever died !n that manner, ’ ^ 

In spite of these ri|yrorous measures^ the author very ebon 
gets disgusted with ‘ the lewdness, beggary, and wastefulness * 
of Uie new govenimeut — and after sagacioitsly remarking, that 

* f iloubt our new Lords of the Council do not mind things as fAe 

* hite powers did— but their pleasure or profit more, ’ he pro- 
ceeds to make the following striking remarks on the ruinous 
policy, adopl(*d on this, and many mother restorations, of exclud- 
ing the only men really najuainted witli business, on the score 
of their jbnner ojiposilioii to the party in power. 

* * From that we discoursed of the evil of putting out men of ex- 
perience in business, and of the' condition of the King's party at 
present, who, as the PapisU, though otherwise fine persons, yet being 
by law kept for these Iburscore years out of emplojoiient, they are 
now tvholii/ tincopable of* business ; and so the Cavaliers^ for twenty 
years, who for the most pait have either given themselves over‘s 
to look after country and family business, and those the best of 
them, and the rest to debauchery, &c. ; and that was it that hath 
made him high against the late bill brought into the llou-e for the 

, making all men incapable of employment that had served against the 
King. People, says he, in the sea-service, it is impossible to do any 
thing without them, there being not moic thajn three men of the 
whole King's side that are fit to command, » mid these were 

Captn. Allen, Smith, and Ikcch ; and it may be Holmes, and Utber, 
and liatls might do something. ’ 

Jn his nccouiil of another conversation, he gives the follow- 
ing striking piclinv of the dilferent teinjier and moral character 
(ifthe old Ilcpulilican soldiers, as contrasted with those of the 
U<»}alist^ — i>l'the former he reports — 

‘ Let the King think what he will, it is them that mupt help luoi 
in the day of warr. For generally they arc the most substantial! sort 
of people, and the soberest ; and did desire me to observe it tp my 
Lord t:»andwich, among other things, tJiat of all the old army now you 
cannot see a man begging about the streets ; but what ^ You shall 
liuyc this captairr turned a shoemaker ; this lieutenant, a baker ; this 
a brewer ; that a haberdasher ; this common soldier, a porter ; and 
every man in his apron and frock, &c. as if they never had doneany- 
tliing else; whereas the other go with their belts and swords, simir* 
ivy and cursiny^ and sival'my ; running into people’s houses^ by force 
oftentimes, to carry away something; and this is the difference be- 
Ivvecn the temper of one and the other’; and concludes (and I think 
with some reason), that the spirits of the old parliament soldiers are 
so <juiet and contented with God’s providences, that the King is safer 
from any'evil moahi him by them one thousand timtismorc than from his 
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CinfiaKwm A»d iM hi the 
dlwIifiM; A is done, ai he ebaerfea^ ee Iho^ 

♦ Aet the fci^domain hever he happy withk^ em^eofaeleah^ 

^ eer hlmtidtt^ttd bia own lost and luxury^ ’ 

The fe^wing is aliK) very wmsrk^^ 

< JU ih how every body now-a^fayV ifo reftm OH^, 

«mk:mmmd kim^ what brave things he ilid» and made ail the neigb* 
hour princes fear him ; while here a prince, come in with all the love 
and prayers and good liking of his people, wlio have given greater 
signs of loyalty and willingness to serve him with their estates than 
0 ier was done by any people, hath lost all so «7o», that it is a miracle 
what a man could devise to lose* so much in so little time* 

ITie following particulars of the condition of the Protector^ 
fmnily are curiou'^, and probably authentic. The conversation 
is in the end of 1664. 

* In my way to Brampton in this day’s journey 1 met with Mr 
White, Croinweirs chaplin that was, and had a great deal of dis« 
course with him. Among others, he tells me that Richard is, and 
hath long been, in France, and is now going into Italy. He owns 
pubiickly that he do correspond, and return him all his money. That 
fcchard hath been in some straits in the beginning ; hut relieved by 
hfs friends. That be goes by anotfier name, but do not disguise 
himself, nor deny himself to any man that challenges him. He tells 
me, for certain, that offers had been made to (he old imrf, of mar- 
riage between the Kitty ojul his davyhter, to have obliged him , — Hut he 
^botdd mol* He thi^ (with me) that it never was in his power to 
bring in the King wffi the consent of any of his olKcers about him ; 
atud that he samted to bring him in, lu Monk did^ to semre himself 
and deliver erery (tody else. When I told him of what 1 found writ in 
a French book of one Monsieur Sorbicre, that gives an account of 
hk observations here in England; among other things he says, that 
h is reported that Cromwell did, in his lifo-time, transpose many of 
the bodies of the Kings of England from one grave to another ; and 
that by that means it is not known certainly whether Uie head that is 
now set upon a post be that of Cromwell, or of one of the Kings; 
Mr White tells me that he believes he never had so poor a low 
^ught in him, to trouble himself about it. He says tfie hand of 
CMl is much to he seen ; that all his children are in good condition 
enough as to estate, and that their relations that betrayed their family 
are all now either banged or very miserable. ' 

The most frequent and prolific topic in the whole book, next 
perhaps to that of dress, is the profligacy of the court— or what 
may fairly be denominated court scandid. It would be endless^ 
and not very edifying, to attempt any thing like an abstract of 
tlie shameful immoralities which this loyal author liati recorded 
of the two royal brotliers, and the greater part of their favour- 
itcii^at tlie same liiiit, tliat tliey occuijy so great a part of the 

m - 
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wwfcf tiHM; fire aewunt i|f k vrilli^ 

<]f diem. rec^der will prob&blv be saddSeit mdi ttito 

foUgMttflf upeclmetie, talceii lalmost at iratiacm^ ' > : . ' 

^ III £e Privy-garden saw the finest aotocka and Usea fMicMi 
of niy Lady Castlemaine’a, laeed widi rich lace at the bouoih;, that 
ever laaw; cmd did mvt gooA to look ai thorn. Sarah told we how 
the King dined at tny Lady Cagtlemaine'B^ and supped^ every day 
and night the last week ; and that the night that the bonfires were 
made mr joy of the Qu^mes arrivaU, the King was there ; But tiiere 
was no ^re at her door, though at all the vest of the doors aliaost in 
the street ; which was much observed : and that the King and she 
did send for a pair of scales and weighed one another ; and shei be- 
ing with child, was said to be heaviest. * 

* Mr Pickering tells me the story is very true of a child being dropped 
at the ball at Court ; and that the King had ii in his closet a week aftort 
and did dissect it ; and making great sport of it, said that in his opinion 
it must have been a month and three houres old ; and that, whatever 
others think, lie hath the greatest loss, (it being a boy, as he says,) that 
hath lost a subject by the business. ’ — * He told me also how loose the 
Court is, nobody looking after business, but every man his lust and 
gain ; and how the King is now become besotted upon Mrs Stewart, 
that he gets into corners, and will be with her half an hour together 
kissing her to the observation of all the world ; and she now stays by 
herself and expects it, as my Lady Castleuiaine did use to do ; to 
whom the King, he says, is still kind,’ &c. 

* Coining to St James’s, 1 hear that the Queene did sleep five hours 
pretty well to-night. The King they all say is most fondly discorti^olite 
for her, and weeps by her, which makes her .weep ; which one this day 
told me he reckons a good sign, fur that it carries away some rheum 
from the head ! She tells us that the Queene’s sickness is the spotted 
fever ; that she was as full of the spots as a leopard : which is verystrange 
that it should be no more known ; but perhaps it is not so. And that tlie 
King do seem to take it much to heart, for that he hath wept before 
her ; but,, /or all that^ that he hath not missed one night since she was 
sick, of supping with my Lady Castlemaine ; .which I believe is true, 
for site says that her h^i^ba^d hath dressed the suppers every night; 
and 1 confess 1 saw him myself coming through the street dressing 
up a great supper tf -night, which Sarah says is also for the Kingaqd 
her ; whioh is a very strange thing. ’ 

* Pierce do tell me, among other news, the late^frolick and debauch- 
ery of Sir Charles Sedley and Buckhurst running up and down all the 
night, almost nidted, through the streets ; and at last fighting, and be- 
ing beat by the watch and clapped up all night ; and how the King takes 
timir parts ; and my Lord Chief Justice Kleeling hath laid the constable 
by the heels to answer it next Sessions ; which is a horrid shame. Also 
how the King and these gentlemen did make the fiddlers of Thetforil, 
this last progress, to sing them all the obscene songs they could think 
of. That the King was drunk at Saxum with Sedley, Buckhurst, Ax. 
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^ the that my hori Arlington thltbefi |Uid w give 

him audience, or ifduld ntd / which ia true* for 1 

ms tliere and saw the King go up to his cliamber, and was t'old tha|t 
the Kiog had been drinking. He tells me that the King and my 
Lady Caatlemaine are quite broke oft\ and she is gone HWtty, and is 
with child, and swears the King shall own it ; and she will jhave it 
christened in the Chapel at White Hall so, and owned for the King's, 
as other kings have done ; or she will bring it into White Hall gal* 
lery, and, dash the brains of it out before the King^sface ! He tolls me 
that the King and Court were never in the world so bad as they are 
now, for gaming, swearing, women, and drinking, and the most abo* 
minablc vices tliat ever were in the world ; so that ail must come to 
nouglit. ’ 

* They came to Sir G. Carteret's house at Cranbourne, and 
there were entertained, and all made drunk; and, being all drunk, 
Armerer did' come to the King, and swore to him by God, Sir,” 
says he, 3 mu are not so kind to tlio Duke of York of late as you 
used to be/’ — ** Not I ?” says the King. “ Why so ? “ Why,’" 
say 9 he, if you are, Kt us drink his health. ” — ‘‘ W'hy let us,” says 
the King. Then he fell on Iii^ knees and drank it; and having done, 
the King began to drink it. ‘‘ Sir/’ says Armerer, “ by God 
you must do it on your knees So he did, and then all the corn* 
pauy : and having done it, all fell a- crying for joy, bring all niaudlin 
and kissing one another ! the King the Duke of York, and the Duke 
of York the King I and in such u maudlin pickle as never peo]>ie 
were : and so passed the day ! ' 

It affords us no pleasure, however, to expose these degrading 
traits — even in departed royally; hut it is of more consequence 
to mark the political vices to which they .^o natmally led. 
The following entry, on the King’s adjournrng the Parliament in 
1667/ gives such a picture of the Court policy, as makes one 
wonder how the Kovedufion could have been so long deferred. 

* Thus they are dismissed again, to their general great distaste, I 
believe the greatest that ever Parliament was, to see themselves so 
fooled, and the nation in certain condition of rum, while the King, 
they see, is only governed by his lust, and women, aud rogues about 
him. They do all give up the kingdom for jo»>t, that 1 speak to ; and 
do hear what the king saj/s^ how he and the Duke df York do do what 

TUEY CAN TO GET UP AN ARMY, THAT THEY MAY NEED NO MORE 

' Parliaments : and how my Lady Castlemaino hath, before the late 
breach between her and the King, said to the King, that he ^nusl rule 
h0 etn Army, or (di wmtid Im hsL I am told chat many petitions were 
provided for the Parliament, complaining of the wrongs they have 
received from the Court and courtiers, in city and country, if the 
Parliaiitient had do perceive do resolve to 

bavr* a good the money spent bet^ir ever tlicy give a 

farthing more ; aTiarlie whole kingdom is every where sensible of 
bung abused, <5lrc. ' 
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following copArmntion of these speculattons is still iiiovo 
thsi^^eriscict both of the parties, and their chronicler* 

^ Ahd so she (Lady Castlemaine) is eome to day, when one wodtd 
think bis mihd should be full; of some other cares, having but this 
morning broken up such a Partiament with so much discontent and 
so many wants upon him, and but yesterday heard meh a semum 
against aduUerg! But it seems she hath told thh King, that whoever 
did get it, he should own it. And the bottom of the quarrel Is this : 
— She Ts fallen in love with young Jermin, who hatli of late been 
with her oftener than the King, and is nowr going to marry my Lady 
Falmouth ; the King is mad at hOr entertaining Jermin, and she is 
mad at Jermin's going to marry from her : so they are all mad and 
thus the kingdom is governed ! But he tells me fur certain that no* 
thing is more sure than that the King, and Duke of York, and the 
Chancellor, arc desirous and labouring atl they can to get an 
whatever the King says to the Parliament ; and he believes that they 
are at last resolved to stand attd fall ail three together. ' 

A iifrer we find traces of another project of the same 

truly legitimate school. 

‘ The great discourse now is, that the Parliament shall be dis- 
solved and another called, which ,shafl give (he King the Dean and 
Chapters lands ; and that will put him out of debt. And it is said 
that Buckingham do knowingly meet daily with Wildman and other 
Commonwealth-men; and that when he is knth them he makes tlie 
King believe that he is with his wenches. * 

The next notice of this is in the? form of a confidential conver- 
sation with a person of great intelligence. 

♦ And he told me, upon iny several inquiries to that purpose, that 
he did believe it was not yot re>olved whether the Parliament shonUl 
mr nuef more or no^ ^he three great niters of things now standing 
thus : — The Duke of Buckingham h ahsolatelg against tlwir nuxting^ 
as moved thereto by bis people that he advises with, the people of 
the hte iimesy who do never expect to have any thing done hy this 
Parliament for their religion, and who do propose that, by the sale 
of the Churcli'lands, they shall be able to put the King out of debt, 
&c. He tells me that he is really persuaded that the design of the 
Duke of Buckingham is, to bring the State into such a condition as, 
if the King do die witiiout issue, it shall, upon his death, break ijUo 
pie^s again \ and sojmtbg the Dnhe of lorA, — whom they have dis- 
obliged, they know, to that degree "as to despair of his pardon. He 
tells me that tliere is no way to rule the king but by brisknesse , — which 
the Duke of Buckingham hath above all men ; and that tlie i)uke of 
York having it not, his best way is what he practices, —that is to say, 
a good temper, which will support him till the Duke of Buckingham 
and Lord Arlington fall out, which cannot be long first, the former 
knowing tliat the latter did, in the time of the Chancellor, endeavour 
with the Chancellor to hung litni at that time, when he was proclaim- 
ed against. ' , 
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< Hie Miltt whicfr Hme people d»oi|t eur KItig baYOi li to ti42 bim 
Ii 0 ^ petiher pi^vSedge ef P«n»tiieiKt nor Cit^r » any thing ; ^Aae 
ikwm is efi^ Bni soc and their dt8eottrj$e» it aaema* when 
they . are a)<me, k so base and sordid, that k maSces the earn of the 
very geatiemen of the back^stairs (I think he cidled them) to tio^e 
to bear it spoke in ^he King's hearing ; and that mu$i be per^jjf bad 
Wflbsi’ 

The follovring is not so material as to doctrine*— though we 
think it very cuirious. 

* After the bills passed, the King, sitting on his throne, with bis 
speech writ in a paper which he held in his lap, and scarce looked off 
«Nf it all the time he made his speech to them, giving tliecn thanks for 
their subsidys, of which, had he not need, he would not have asked or 
received them ; and that need, tiot Jtam any cxtravagancyst of hh^ he 

*was sure, in any thing ! — but the disorders of the times. His speech 
was very plain ; nothing at all of spirit in it, nor spoke with any ; but 
rather on the contrary imperfectly, repeating many time his words 
though he read all : which 1 am sorry to sec, it having not been hard 
for him to have got all the speech without booke. * — And upon an- 
other occasion, * I crowded in and heard the King's speech to them ; 
but he speaks the toorst iluti ever I f ward nuut m my life: worse tliau 
if he read it all, and he had it in writing in his hand. ' 

It is observed soon* after — viz. in 16G4« — as a singular thing 
that there should be but two seamen in Parliament — and hot 
above twenty oBtrfiirty merchants : And yet from various intima- 
tions w'e gather that the deportment of this aristocraiical as<» 
sembly^w'as by no means very decorous. We have already had 
the incidental notice of many members coming in from dinner 
half drunk, on the day of the aullior’s gi cat oration — and some 
of them appear now and then to have gone a little farther, — 
early as the hours of business then were. 

* He did tell me, and so did Sir W. Batten, how Sir Allen Bro- 
dcricke and Sir Allen Apsly did come drmtk the other day into the 
House ; and did botli 'speak for half an hour, together, and could not 
be either lauglied, or pulled, or bid to sit down and hold their peace, 
—to the great contempt of King's servants and cause ; which l am 
grieved at with all my heart. ’ 

The mingled extravagance and penury of this disorderly Cq*i^rt 
is strikingly illustrated by two entries, not far from each other, 
in the year 1667 — in one of which is recorded the royal war- 
drobuman’s pathetic lamentation over the King’s necessities^ 
representing that his Majesty has * actually no handkerchiefs, 
* and but tnree bands to bis neck ’ — and that he does not know 
where to take up a yard of linen for his, service ! — and the other 
setting forth, that his said Majesty had lost 25,000/. in one 
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night at play with Lady Castlemaini^-HUid staked and 

)300i. on a cast. It is u far worse tiait^ however, in bis cha*^ 
racter, that he was by no means scrupulous as to the pretwta 
upon which he obtained money from his people — these memdira 
containing repeated notices of accounts deliberately falsified for 
tfiis purpose — and not a few in particular, in which the expenses 
of the Navy arc exaggerated — we are afraid, not without the 
author's cooperation — to cover the misapplication of the money 
voted for that most popular branch of the service, to very differ- 
ent purposes. In another Royal Imposture, our author now ap- 
pears to have been also implicated — though in a manner far less 
derogatory to his personal honour, we mean in procuring for the 
l')iike of York, the credit which he has obtained with almost all 
oiir historians, for his great .skill, in maritime affairs; and theex- 
traordinary labour which he bestowed in improving the condi- 
tion of the Navy. On this subject we need do little more than 
transcribe the decisive statement of the noble Editor, to whose 
care we arc indebted for the publication before us; and who, in 
the summary of Mr Pepys’s life which he has prefixed to it, ob- 
serves — 

* Mr Stanlcr Clarke, in particular, actually dwells upon the essen- 
tial and lasting benefit whicli that Monarch conferred on his country, 
by (mildhig vp utid regenerating the Naxml Power ; and asserts as U 
proof of tliv Kinys r/reot ahility^ that the regulations still enforced under 
the orders of (he Ad mu alt are nearly the same as those originally drawn 
np hy him. ft becomes due tliereforc to Mr Pepys, to explain, that 
for the.se improvements, the value of which no person can doubt, we 
arc indebted to him, and jud to his Royal Master. To establish this 
fact, it is only necessary to lefcr to the MSS. connected with the 
subject in the Rodlcian and Pepysian Libraries, by which the extent 
of Mr Pepy.s’.s official labours can alone be appreciated ; and we even 
find in the Diary, as early as 166S, that a long letter of regulation, 
produced bcibre the Commissioners of the Navy by the Duke of York, 
as his own eohijiosition, was entirely written by our Clerk of the Acts/ 
(I, XXX.) 

Wc do not know whether the citations we have now made 
from those cLiiiou.s and most miscellaneous volumes, will enable 
our reader^ to form a just estimate of their value. But we fear 
that, at all events, w'e cannot now indulge them with any con- 
siderable addition to their number. There is a long account of 
the great Fire and the great Sickness in 16GG, and a still longer 
t)ne of iho insulting ativance of the Dutch fleet to Chatham lu* 
16‘()7, as well as of the settlement at Tangiers, and of varioua 
naval actions during the period to which the Diary extends. 
But, though they all contain much curious matter, we are 
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temptiEKl to make any oxtmcU ; both because the account^ bein^ 
given in the broken ancMninute way which belongs to the form 
OT a Diary, do not afford many striking or summary passages, 
and because what is new in them, is not for the most part of 
any great importance. The public besides has been lately 
pretty nwch satiated with details on most of those subjects rti 
the contemporary work of Kvelyn, — of which we shall only say, 
that though its author was indisputably more of a gentleman, a 
scholar, and a man of taste than onr actuary, it is far inferior both 
in interest, curiosity, and substantia) insiriietioii, lo that which we 
are now considering. The two autht)rs, however, we arc hap- 

f >y to find, were great friends : and no name is mentioned in the 
alter part of the Diary, with more uniform respect and aflection 
than that of Mr Kvelyn — though it is very edifying to see how 
tlic shrewd, practical sagacity of the man of bii'-iness, revetiges 
itself on the assumed superiority of the philosopher and man of 
letters. In this respect think there is a fine keeping of cha- 
racter in the sincerity of the following passage — 

* By w’atcr to Deptford, and there made a visit to Mr Evelyn, 
who, among other things, shewed me most excellent painting in lit- 
tle ; in distemper, Indian incke, water colours : graveing ; and above 
all, the whole me/zo-tinto, and the manner of it, which is very pretty, 
and good things done with it. He read to me very much also of his 
discourse, he bath been many years and now is about, about Ciarden- 
age; which is a most noble and pleasant piece* He read me part of 
a play or two of his own making, — viT// hut not tn ^wronrnts t/^an, 

1 think, to be. He shewed me his llortus llycmalis ; leaves laid up 
in a book of several plants kept dry, which prcbcrvc coh)tir, however, 
and look very finely, better than an herball. In fine a most excel- 
lent person he is, — <ttnl imtxt he alJoired a lift ie for a t title coturitAdni^^s ; 
but he may well be so, being a man so much above otlu rs. He read 
me, thovyh irith too much yt/sfo^ some liulo poems r>f his own f/mf 
wre not fransct'?td*iJtf ; yet one or two very pretty epigrams; among 
others, of a lady looking in at a grate, and pocked at by an 

eagle that was there. ' 

And a little after he chuckles not a little over his learned 
friend’s failure, in :i ppeciilation al)out making bricks — conclud- 
ing very sagely, ‘ so that 1 sec the most ingenious men may 
sometimes he mistaken.* 

Wc meet with the of many dl-^tinguishcd men in these 

pages, and some characteristic anecdotes, — but few bold charac- 
ters. He has a renun kahle interview wit ij Clarendon — in which 
the cautious aiid artful demeanour of that veteran jjolitician is 
finely displayed, though on a very trivial occasion. The Navy 
Hoard bad, marked sonic trees for cutting in Clarendon parK 
without his leave — at wliich he had expressed great indignation ; 

• and our author went, in a prodigious fright, to pacify him. He 
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found' him busy hearing causes in his chambers* and was obliged 

to .^ait. 

* -After all done, he himself called, Come Mr Pepys, you and I 
will take a turn in the garden. ** So he was led down stairs, having 
the goute, and there walked with me, I think above an hour, talking 
yet eunnisitfhj , — He told me he would not direct me in 
any thing, that it might not be said that the Lord Chancellor did 
labour to abuse the King; or (as I offered) direct the suspending 
tlie llcport of the Purveyors: hut I see what he imam, and will make 
it ni}' work to do him service in it. Put Lord ! to see how we poor 
wretches dare not do the King good service, for fear of the greatness 
of these men ! ' 

'Jliero is no litnary iiitt lligoncc of any value to be gained 
from lliis work. Play collectors will probably find the names 
of many lost pieces — but ol our classical aulliors there are no 
notices worth naming — a l)arc intimation of the deaths of 
ler, (lowhy, and Daveiiant, and a few words of Dryden — Mil- 
ton, we dunk, not once mentioned. There is more of the na- 
tural philosoplu rs of (fresham College, but not much that is 
valuable— some curious calculations and speculations about 
money and coinage's— and tins odd but authentic notice ol Sir 
W. IVtty’s intended will. 

< Sir William Petty did tell me that in good earnest he hath in 
his will loft some parts of his estate to him that could invent such 
and such things. As among others, that could discover truly the 
wa}'^ ol inilk corning into thej breasts of a woman ! and he that could 
invent proper characters to express to another the mixture of re- 
lishes atul tastes. And .-ays, that to him that invents Gold, he gives 
nothing for the pliilosopher\s stmie ; for (says he) they that find out 
that, >vill he able to p.iy themselves. Hut, says he, by this means it 
is Ijottcr than to go to a lecture; for here my executors, that must 
part with this, will be sure to be well convinced of the invention be- 
fore they do part with their money.' 

The Aj)pendix, whicli M’eins very judiciousI}j .selected, con- 
tains some valuiible'’lVaginen!s of historical information : But 
we liavc not now left ourselves any room for an account of 
them ; and arc tempted to give all wo can yet spare to a Jew 
t'Xtracts from a very curious correspondence between Mr 
Pepys and Ltjrd Ileay ami Lord Tarbiit in KitlO, on the sub- 
ject of the Second Sight among our llighlaiKlers. Lord Ileay 
seems to have been a firm believer in this gift or faculty — 
but Lord Tarbut had been a decided sceptic, and w as only 
converted by the pn^ots of its reality, which occurred to him- 
Sidfwdiilein the Highlands in the year 16«52, and afterwards. 
Some of the stories he tells are not a little remarkable. For 
example, he says, that one niglit when one of his Celtic at- 
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t^imlaots was entering a house where they had prcppsetl to 
sleep, he suddenly started back with a scream, and leli down 
in an agony. 

* 1 a^ed what the matter was, for he seemed to me to be very 
mqcb frighted : he told me very seriously that 1 should not lodge iii 
that house, because shortly a dead codin would be carried out of it, 
for many were carrying it when he was Iieard cry I 1 neglecting his 
words and staying there, he said to others of the servants he was 
very sorry for it, and that wliat he saw would surely conic to pass : 
and though no sick person was then tliere, yet the landlord, u healthy 
Highlander, died of tm opoph rtiv Jit In fore I left the houae, * 

Another occurred in H>53, \riicn, in a very nigged j)arl of 
the country, lit? ltdl in with a man wlio was staring into the air 
with marks of great agitation. Vpoii asking what it was that 
disturbed him, he answered, 

* I see a troop of Englishmen leading their horses down that hill 
-—and some of them are already in the plain, eating ilu* harlev which 
is growing in the field near to the hill. 'I'his was on llie Itli of May 
(for I noted the day), and it was four or five ilays hrfurc aup larleji 
xms soxm in the field ho .‘‘poke of. Alexander Monro asked him 
how he knew they were Kngli>hnicn : he answered, In cause tliey 
were leading horses, and had on hats and bouts, vvliieh he knew no 
Scotchman would have on there. Wo tiiok little notice of the wliole 
story as other than a fooIl^h vision, but wished that an English 
parly were there, we being then at w’ar witli them, and the place al- 
most inaccessible for horsemen. But the befinnhio of A there- 
aftrr^ the Earl of Middleton, then Lieutenant tor the King in the 
Highland^, having occasion to - march a party of his tow ards the 
South Islands, sent his Foot througli a place called Inveriacwell, 
and the forepart, wJiicli was first down ti>e hii), did fall to eating 
the barley wliich w'as on the little plain under it. * 

Another of his l^oriNhip’s experieMuxs was as follows. In 
January lti82, he was sitting with two fiieiuls in a Imuse in 
Koss-shire, when a man from the islands ' iltsired me to tIm; 
from that chair, for it was an unlucky one. I a^^ked “ \Vh\^ ? JJe 
answered, Because there was a dead man in the chair next to it. ’ 
— “ Well, ” said I, “ if it be hut in the next, 1 may safely sit here : 
hut what is the likeness of the man ? ” He >ui(i he v\as tali mint 
with a long grey coat, hooted, and one of liis legs hnnging over tiu 
chair, and iiis liead hanging down to the ofl;er side, and his atm 
backward, as it whtc broken. 'I’liere were tlien some Englisli troops 
quartered near the place, and there being at that lime a gieal frost 
after a thaw', the country wa,> wholly covered ovei will) ice. F(»ur 
or live Englishmen riding by this hoime, not two Iiour* iifter thi^ 
vision, ivnere we WM'C silting by the fire, we lu oni a great ncn\c. 
which proved to he the c troopers, with the help id* other servant*'', 
carrying in one of their lumibcr who had got a >eiy inischievous faU 
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and fiad his Arm broke ; and fallmg frcrjurntly into swooning liit?:, 
they brought him to the ball, and set him in the verjf chair and in 
tha posture which the Seer had proposed : but the wan did not 
r/iV, though he revived with great difficulty. * 

Tliese instancos arc chiefly remarkable as being given iijwa 
the personal knowledge of an individual of great jiidginetil, 
aenteiiess, and firniness of character. Tlie following is from 
a still higher quarter ; since the reporter was not even a 
Scotchman, and indeed no less a person than Lord Cla- 
rendon, In a letter to Mr IVpys in 1701, he iiil'ornis 
him, that, in 1601, upon a Scottish genlleinaii being iii 
Ins j^resence inlrodnced to Lady Ccinibiiiy, he was observed 
to gaze iip<>ii her with a singular expression oi* melanclioly ; 
and nj)on one of the company asking the reas«)n, he rrplic'tl, 
* I se e her in blood ! * SIic was at that time in j^erfect health, 
and remaiiied so for near a month, when she fell ill of small- 
pox : And ‘ upon the nintli day after the small-pox appeared, in the 
nioriiing, she bh d at the nose, which tpiickly ston't ; but in the after- 
noon the l»lood burst out again with great violence at her nose and 
mouth, and about eleven of the clock that night she dyed, almost 
x\irllniusr in her blood!* 

l'lu*re is a great number of similar stories, reported on the most 
imposing testimony — though, in some instances, the Seer, we 
must say, is somewhat put to it to support Ins credit, and make 
out the accomplishment of his vision. One chieftain, for instnticci 
had long been seen by the gilletl with an arrow sticking in irrs 
thigh; from which they all inferred, that he w^as either to die or 
to su Her greatly, from a wound in that place. To their surprise, 
liowever, he dieil of some other infliction, and the seers were 
getting out of reputation, when luckily a fray arose at the Junetal^ 
and an arrow was shot fairly through the thigh of the dead man, 
in the very spot were the vision had shown it ! On another oc- 
casion, Lord Ileay's grandfather was told that he bad been seen 
w ith a dagger run into his breast — and though nothing ever 
happened to him, one of his servants, to whom he had given ike 
doublet which be wore at the time of this intimation, was stabbed 
througli it, in the very place where the dagger had been seen. 
Lord Reay adds the following additional instance, ofthisglaiu- 
ing, as it were, of the prophecy on the outer garment. 

‘ John Macky, of Dilril, having put on a new suit of clothes, was 
told by a Seer that he did see the gallows upon his coat, which he 
never noticed ; but some time after gai'c his voat to his servant, 
William l^orbess, to whose lioncsty there could be nothing ^aid at that 
time; but he was shortly after hanged for theft, xinih the same coat 
aitaut him : my informer being an eye-witness^ of bis execution, and 
one who liiid heard what the Seer said before. * 

llib Lordship uUo mentions, that these visions were seen by 
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Uhid people, as well as those who had sight, ~aiid that 
there was a blind woman in his time who had the faculty in great 
perfection, and foretold many things that afterwards happened, 
as hundreds of living witnesses could attest. Wc have no time 
now to speculate on these singular legend^ — but, as curious me* 
Ttutntos of the lubricity of human testimony, we think it right 
they should be once more brought into notice. 

And now we have done with Mr Pepys. There is trash 
enough no doubt in hisjourtml, — trifling facts, and silly observa* 
lions. But we can scarcely say that we wish it a page shorter ; 
and are of opinion, that there is very little of it which does not 
help us to understand the character of his times aznl his c(mteni« 
poraries, better than we should ever have done without it ; and 
make us feel more assured that w'e comprehend tlie great historical 
events of the age, and the people who bore a part in them. Iii" 
dependent of instruction altogether too, there is no dc'iiying, 
that it is very entertaining thus to be transjmrtcd into the very 
heart of a time so long gone by; and to he at!;nitied into ih*’ 
domestic intimacy, as well as the public councils of a man of' 
great activity and circulation in the reign of Charles II. Ucati- 
ing this book seems to us to be quite as good as living with M** 
Samuel Pepys in his proper person , — ixud though the coini 
scandal may be detailed with more grace and vivacity in the 
Memoiresdc Grammont, w’e have no doubt that even this purl 
of his multifarious subject is treated with far greater fldcjlfy aiu5 
fairness in the work before uf — while it gives us more clear and 
undistorted glimpses into the true English life oi tlie timch — 
for the court was substantially foreign — than all the other me- 
morials of them that have come down to our own. 

The book is rather too dear and magnificent. But the l^di- 
tor's task wc think excellently performed. The amide text is 
not incumbered with ostentatious comm en tar ies — but very biief 
and useful notices are supplied of almost all tlie individuals who 
are mentioned; and an aiimiruhle and very luimite index is sub- 
joined, which methodises ilic immense misctliany — and places 
the vast chaos at our disposal. 


iliiT. III. Al)$c7Ufeis7n. By Lady Mou<;an. Post octavo. 
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exceedingly few exceptions, most of those who have 
turncxl their attention to the state of‘ iredand, IVom Sir 
^^l^l^avics and Mr Laurence, down to J.ady Morgan and the 
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have loined, in ascribing a very large share of 
verty and turbulence of the peasantry of that country, to 
ursidence of the principal proprietors.^ It ipust be admitted, too,, 
that this opinion seems, at first sight, to be as' well founded, as 
it has been universal. The wealth that is sent abroad to sup*- 
port absentee landlords and capitalists, seems to be entirely lost 
to the country ; ami to occasion a proportional diminution of its 
means of supporting and employing the neoplc who remain : 
At the same time that society st'enis no longer to be hchl to- 
gether by any proper gradation of ranks, and the inferior classes 
to have lost the beneifil of the example of the gentry, and the 
protection an<l assistance, which, it is taken for granted, they 
would have afforded them had they resided on*thcir estates. 

\Vc confess, however, that alter maturely weighing these 
statements, and giving the subject all the consideration in pur 
power, wc arc by no means disposed to rate the advantagsa^ 
of residence so high; or to join in the clamour that has been 
so long and so loudly raised against absenteeism. The peculiar 
circumstances under which the people of Ireland have, in other 
respects, been unfortunately placed, are quite sufficient to ac^ 
count for ail that is had in their actual condition. Ai^I we 
think it will not he dillicnlt to show, that the mere nou-resi- 
deiue of* the landlords is, if not entirely innocuous, of so 
very little im})ortancc, that it may safely be left out of view in 
cmleavouring to form an estimate of the causes of the misery of 
the Iri.sh pc'ople. , 

Ah:>entco landlords arc said to he injurious, ^ 75 /, because 


* I'hcrc arc, so far as we know, only two exceptions worth men- 
tioning ; though, if this were a question to be decided by autliority 
only, the iiaiiu s of Sir William Potty {Political Anaiomi/ of Irclandf 
j), 82, Kd. 17P>) ; Sir Henry Parnell, (Principles of Currcnci/ and 
Pxchuns[(\ Uh Ed. p, 7h), arc sufficient to weigh down almost all 
that can be placed in the opposite scale. No one w^as so well ac« 
(|uainted with the state of Ireland in the seventeenth century as Sir 
William Petty : and there is no one so perfectly acquainted with its 
present state, or who has so patiently and impartially investigated the 
causes of its misery and degradation, as Sir Henry Parnell. Hq has 
laboured unceasingly to pioinote the real interests of his unhapp}^ 
country ; and wliile all parties have confidence in the honesty and 
rectitude of Ids intentions, his thorough knowdedge of the subject, and 
the soundness and comprehensiveness of his general views, give the 
greatest weight and authoiity to his opinions. The efficiency of the 
inquiritNB made by the late Committee of the House* of Comiiiona on 
the stale of Ireland, is chiefly to be a^cIibed tu Sir ll/s exertions. * 
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Ch6^* Spend that wealth in another coimtrvi whicli, bad it been 
spent 'at home, would have enriched and afforded employmeiH 
to a great number of trades^nien^ labourers, and industrious 
people: And, sccondj because the country is deprived of the 
moral benefits that would have resulted from their residence, 
and the peasantry left to be fleeced and plundered by those Who 
have ijo permanent interest in their welfare, and whose only oh* 
ject is to enrich themselves. We shall oifer a few renmrks ou 
each of these beads. 

With regard to the /rsf, or the disneivantage supposed to 
be pccasionckl by the landlords spending their incomes in ano- 
ther country, it will not, think, be diflicull to show that it 
is altogether imaginary. The rents of the Irish absentee 
landlords are said to amount to ///m*, or t/irve and a half mil- 
lions. We suspect that this statement is very much exaggerat- 
ed; but assuming it to be accurate, the primary question is, — 
how are these rents remitted to them ? Now, as therc^ is very little 
specie in Ireland, and as Irish Bank notes do not circulate in 
!^ngland, it is obvious that they can be remitted in one way on- 
ly, and that is, by sending abroad an cnjuivalcnt amouiu of the 
Ta*is> p'odnee^ or manufacturrsoi the couniry , W ere all the absen* 
tees to return to Ireland, there would, no doubt, be an increased 
demand for commodities, or labour, or both, in the home mar- 
ket, to the extent of three or three and a half iriillions. But 
it 18 undeniably certain, that this increase of dcnijind in the 
home market would be balanced by a precisely etjual dimimiiion 
of demand in the foreign market: And unless it can be shown, 
that foreign merchants trade for smaller profits than the home 
merchants, we must be satisfied, on the fir:»t blush of the 
matter^ that the expenditure of those landlords who reside 
in London or Paris, it is no matter which, has ju',t as great an 
effect in vivifying and animating industry in Ireland, as if they 
resided in Dublin or Cork. 

But then it is said, that the rents of the absentees are neilber 
remitted in specie nor in bank-notes, nor in Irish produce, 
but in drafts on foreign mcrcliants, or bilh of rAc/iangi\ But 
what, wc should like to know, is a bill of exchange ? Ls it not 
an order addressed to some individual residing in another part 
of the same, or in a foreign country, dinjcting him to pay a 
debt he has already contracted, or is about to contract to the 
drawer of the bill, to some other individual ? (\*lebrated .as the 
merchants of England are for their generosity, lliey will not, we 
may be assured, furnish the Irish absentees with three tlioitsaud 
pounds, much less with three milliops without receiving ap cqui- 
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i«, without receiving three millions worth of Ii^li 
commodities^ This then is the manner in which absenteee3C|"hn|^l- 
tore operates. — The agent of an absentee landlord, after reOe^ng 
the rents of his tenants, say 10,000/., purchases a bill of exchange 
for this 10,000/. from an Irish merchant. But the merchant, lii 
order to supply his correspondent in London, Liveq^ool, or Am- ^ 
Aterdani, on whom tlie hill is drawn, with funds to pay it, mmt^ for ' 
it is not in*any nvspect optional with him, go into the Irish market 
and buy 10,000/. worlli of the raw products or manufactured 
goods of the country, and send them abi'Oad to his corres[)ondent. 
Where, then, is the dillerence to Ireland, in so far as the de- 
mand for commodities is concerned, whether the larullortl is 
or is not resident? Wlieii he is resident he wilfreceive 10 , 000 /. 
IVom his tenants, and he will go to market and buy an equal 
amount of Irish corn, beef, hats, shoes, &c. : And, when he i $4 
not resident, a merchant gets the 10,000/. and lavs out every* 
sixpence of them In the ))nrchasc of Irish commodities, just as 
the landlord did when he was at home. Turn it and twist it 
as you please, yon will find, on analyzing any case that can pos- 
sibiy he presented, tliat tins is the xv/tole difference, in so far os 
expenditure is conce rned, l)etween a resident and a non-resident 
landlord, 'flie one exchanges liis revenue for Irish commo- 
<lities, which he im])<)rls into his hon.se in Dublin, and consumes 
there; the other also, tlirongh the merchant who furnishes him 
with bills, excliangos his for Irish commodities, which, or the 
e<juivalents lor wliicli, he imports into, and consumes in his^ 
liouse in London or Paris; and, therefore, unless it can be 
proved that (ho mere local act of consuni])tion is advantageous 
— wc imisl aeknowdedge, that the consumption of that jH)rlion 
of the ainuial revenue of a nation, which is sent abroad to ab- 
sentees, contributes as much to the general advantage as the 
consumption of any other portion of income. It is never, in 
short, by sending abroad rexYiutr, but by sending abroad the 
ii/piUil, by whose agency revenue is proiliiced, that nations are 
impoverislied and ruined. 

Even il‘ the rents of the Irish absentees w’cre remitted to 
them in specie, that would not in the least affect the previous 
reasoning. Ireland has no mines of gold or silver; and, if she 
•staids tlie.se metals to England or hVaiice, she must prciviously 
liavc obtained them in exchange for an equivalent amount of 
Irish produce; and the gain, on selling this produce to Uie 
Brazilians or Mexicans, would be (piite as great as any that 
<’onld have been realized by selling it to the laiidlorils, liud 
iiiey resided* at home. At bottom, the notions with resjicct to 
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Not. 

Ilic MiJsii^Joiis ofibcto of absentee expeniMlurcy cUfler but UtUc from 
tbow> so lo!i^ prevuJent with respect to the bulancM; pf trade. It 
is now about a century since J)r Swift* not in jest, but in good 
»ol)er earnest, inibrmed his believing and admiring countrymen, 
that they had only about 500 , 000 /. of cash ; aiul that W *t)f tht$ 
yffiuijf stocks they had to remit a neat milliou a year to England ! 
Those who believe in tfie possibility of siieh a coudilion ol* 
tilings, may also consc ientiously liiinlv, that the poverty and 
misery of Ireland is owing to the circumsiance c»f Irish lH'<f 
being eaten, and Irish linen worn in London or J^aris, rathe; 
than ill Dublin or Cork ! 

We have, indeed, uccasioually heard it argued, tli.Jt it is a mis- 
take to suppose that the (‘xports of Irelaiul are increased by the 
non-rosulenc’e of tlielandlords ; that tbt seexportsreall v laki place 
because niaiiv of the j)nHlucts of Ji'eland i:rt‘ well filttd lor the 
markets of Englaiul and other cunnlries ; and that, tle‘ieli>re, 
wlien the larullonls leavti tln’ir liwii coiinlrv, and i;o to reside 
abroad, the deimiiul fur Iri Ji products in tlu* fori‘igii nuirki't is 
not veiiUy increased, while ilK‘dt'inamI for these products in tlu* 
home inarkc t is \eiy much diinini^iiecl. Jhit a It! lie rttlediou w ill 
serve to show that tins sLOeiiiCiit is one of those that conUadict 
and confute lluinseUes, Let it be .snpim.sed. which lio\v*'\ei 
is most cel tain ly not the cast\ that the i sports iVom lickonl are 
iu/i augineiiteil in coiKeijueiKa' of reniitlanci s on accoinil i>t ali- 
seiUecs: It is on this licpothesis, cKatr to demonstration, that tin 
imports that would olherwi-i* take place of I Uvdish and foreign 
prodMC(' into Ireland, imisi !>.• diniinisli( d by the wlioU* aimmnl ol 
the l>ills drawn in tlooiir of the iil>*‘entv*es ; I'or, it would foIh>w', 
were this not the case, that tlrw must now be subsisting eilbtr 
on charily or on tlu' air ! If ilun tin* abseiilees were to return 
liuuie, and the same ainoiiiit ol' Iririi ))rodh<‘( to conlinui' ItJ bt 
cxport;ah all tlif* 1 ng!i'«h and foo ign commi'dibe->, i»n whtili 
the ab-^cnlees had suh-isl* d v»h* n abroad, wonh! lu ncidortii be 
iiitporfrti into IrLlami; and t.’icre icMihl under sm*h cir- 

cumstances, b'* any in- iv:ised <li‘PViiid, ill cons^'ijuence of theii 
return, for the mallei ! 'ddilioaal (juanlily of Insh prc«liKa». 

It has been smuI, however, tliat stuternents sjuiilar to those 
wc have now made, prove loo much, '^rhat the same reason- 
ing which sIkjws that rlie remittance of the reiils of nbsenicu 
hindlonls to a foreign country, is non-injiirions to Ireland, will 
equally show that a (iibiiti: may be exacted by fon'iii^ners with- 
out injuring those' who jiay it * Ihit the sliglucst rclleciion will 
suffice to convince any one, l!i it the cases of remittances to ab- 
sentees, and of remiff 'inces c»n ru coiuit of tribnf(\ iiiMe:ul ol be- 
ing identical, uic loudly und complclly divJ:.iinilai. fchippa-c 
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1,000 quarters of wticat are exported from Ireland to LiverpobJ 
on account of an absentee : If this absentee returns home^ llife 
t*xportat!on will of course cease; — but what will Irelnncl 
by its cessation ? The rents of the absentee will then be Idtdi 
out, not perhaps in th(3 purcliase of wheat, but in the purchase 
of an equal value of some Kort of com modi tics ; and these he will,’ 
of course, consume in his ir^ai family. The fact of his being ia' 
Ireland, or out of it, cannot, thcreiorc, either add to, or lessen 
llic means of living possessed by atiy other indivi<hiaK So long 
as the individuals who coiisumo, and the value oftho products they 
consume continue the same, a change in the place of consumption 
can allbct themselves only. But the case of a uibnte is in every 
res]>ect dissimilar. If tlic remittances to absentee^ from Irohind 
were put a stop to, those who now receive them would return to 
Ireland, and w'oiild consume them there. Bat if tlic same remit- 
tances were made as a tribute to a foreign country, and tf this tri- 
bute were to cease, tlicre would be no one to return to Ireland; 
and there would, in conse<|uencc,beso much additional w ealth left 
in the pockets of the existing inhabitants of the countrj’. No- 
thing, therefore, can be more perfectly futile tiniii the statements 
so frequently put forth in the Irish newspapers and other publi- 
cations, comparing the remittances to absentees to a tribute; 
ami complaining of the injury Ireland sustains by sending a- 
btoiid so large a sum, for which she gets no rchirn ! It is quite 
obvious that she gels an ample return for these roiniltanccis. 
I'hey consist of tiic rents of the land, or the })rofits of the 
stock hcluin^ing to absentees ; and in making them, Irdand 
is discharging a debt which she would e(|ually have to dis- 
rliargc, were the al)scntees to return to ihcir estates. Sup- 
pose the rental of Lord Hertford’s Irish property to amount 
to 100,000/. a year, is it not a njattcr of consiiinmaio in- 
^Hference to Ireland w’hcthcr his T^ordship consumes annually 
100,000/. worth of Irish commodities i[i his sent in Ireland, Or 
has an rcpiiralent amount of them sent to a Londt)!i merrhant 
on his account ? To talk of a return in either case is absurd, 
unless by return is meant the extinction of a debt justly due to 
his Lordship ; and this, it is obvious, is just as easily and as et- 
fectnally discharged in the ono w'ayas in the -other. 

But the opponents of absenteeism still contend, that this 
reasoning involves a fallacy; that (he greater portion ol' the 
raw pr(»diico and monnfactures that are sent (o absentee 
laiullortL, would have been exchanged by them, had they re- 
mained in Ireland, for the products of the various Irish trades- 
men, for w*bich every opulent individual iimst always have a 
demand ; but, that when they live in London or Paris, they 
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them in paying the wages of English or Frc^ncli trades- 
men, who consequently gain an advantage at die expense of those 
of Ireland. Plausible, however, as this statement may appear, it p 
notwithstanding wholly fallacious. Suppose that any given number 
of landlords residing at present in Ireland, and laying out their in- 
comes partly in the purchase of English manufacluretl goods and 
colonial products, and partly in the purchaseof the productsof Irish 
art and industry, emigrate to England or France; and, suppose 
farther, that the identical Irish coniinoditics tlicy are now in the 
habit of using in Ireland, are sent after them to their new resi- 
dence: In ihi$ case it is quite obvious, and must be admitted by 
every one, that in the event of ibe absentees liaving taken their 
servants along with them, the wealth of Ireland could be in no 
degree aflected by the change that had taken place in their 
place of residence. But what, in point of lact, is the difference 
between this hypothetical case and the actual case of the absen- 
tees, cither from Ireland or any other country ? When the 
Duke of Leinster leaves Carton to establish himself in Gros- 
venor Square, it is probable that the identical beef, bread, and 
cloth, may not used by him in I^ondon that he would have 
used had he conttnued in Ireland; but if tlioy are not, the dif- 
ference is perfectly immaterial, inasmuch as it is certain he must 
still purchase an equivalent amoimt of bhh commodities of $omc 
sort or other* How idle then is it to accuse absenteeism of 
lessening the demand i’or labour ! 

It is certainly true that abbenlceisni may have the effect to 
occasion a j^^t'tial chan ire in the species of labour demanded ; 
but that is ail it can do; and for any thing that wc can a 
j)riori know to the contrary, this ehange may be advan- 
tageous. Raw produce is the article in which it is at 
present most for the advantage of Ireland to remit the rents 
of absentees. And, supposing them to return to IrelnndH^ 
a much less amount of their rents would be laid out in the 
purchase of corn, and a larger in that of the manufactures 
of the country. But this could not possibly occasion any in- 
crease of the total effective demand for labour ; for, it is evi- 
dent, that if, under such circumstances, more peoj)le were em- 
ployed in one way, fewer would be emf)loyed in another. If a 
non-resident landlord lays out his rent in the purchase of corn 
which requires the labour of 500 men for its production; nmi 
if, on returning home, he lays out this rent in the purcluisc of 
manufactures also produced by 500 men, the aggregate demand 
for Irish labour is in nowise affected by the change. 

Not only, however, would the demand for labour tiot be in- 
creased, but there arc ten chances to one that it would be con- 
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sid^rably diminished by such, a change as has now befen sup* 

f msed. A greater number of labourers will almost, imiforttijy 
)e employed in the production of 506L worth of corn, than in 
the production of 500 /. worth of manufactured goods. Qiik 
reacTers are well aware, that Dr Smith has founded his theory 
with respect to the superior advantageousness of agricultural 
industry, on the circumstance of its being found, that if two 
equal capitals are employed, the one in agriculture, and the 
other in manufactures, the former will aflord employment to a 
much greater number of individuals than the latter : And those 
who dissent from Dr Smith’s theorj», do not deny the assuni^v 
tion on which it is founded ; but merely contend that it is not 
by the number of people, but by the rate of nett profit that dif- 
ferent businesses yield, that their comparative advantageousne^s 
is to be determined. The recommendation of a system that would 
most certainly occasion a considerable diminution in the demand 
for labour, is a truly Jrhh mode of providing employment for 
a people. 

Notwithstanding, howxver, that they will not bear exami- 
nation, we are ready to admit, that the prevalent notions wiili 
respect to the injurious effects of absentee expenditure, appear, 
on a superficial view, natural and well-founded. When a 
wealthy iamllord resides on his estate, there is generally, in 
some coniigu()UJ5 village, a number of little tradesmen andf ma- 
nufaetur(‘rs who work on his account, but who, it is alleged, 
will be thrown altogether out of employment, and left entirely 
destitute, in the event of his removing to another country. Tins 
opinion, liowever, is I'ouiuled entirely on a misapprehension of the 
nature of profits. Those who raise an outcry against absenteeism, 
take for granted that all retail dealers, tradesmen and manu- 
facturers, live at the expense o( those who employ them, or 
who buy their pi'oducts. It is certain, however, that they do 
no such thing — that they live by fneans of their own capital 
and industry, and that these would support them, though their 
customers were annihilated. The bootmaker, for example, wdio 
sells boots at 50s., which only cost him 4*05. of outlay, does not 
make his 10s. of j^rufit at the expense of his customers. He 
priKluccs, in a given time, a quantity of boots equivalent to, or 
worth in silver 50s., w hile the various expenses to which lie is 
necessarily pul in the manufacture of these boots, only amount, 
when rated in the same medium, to 40s. But his customers 
are all doing the very same thing, they arc all making the 
same pndit in their respective businesses; — that is, they are 
all pidducing (juanlilies equal to 50, by an eiulay of 40; 
and, consccjuenily, in exchanging silver for boots, tlie one 
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nothing at the expense of the other. Profit , in every 
case, ^hv resjiU of more being pi'oduced in a give?i periodf than 
is consumed in that periods And the advantage that is found 
in exchanging one commodity for another, consists entirely in 
its enabling labour to be divided, and commodities to be pro- 
duced, in the best and most expeditious manner. 

It is plain, therefore, that the various manufacturers and 
tradesmen employed by a resident landlord, give him a full 
end fair equivalent for x^hat theif receive. And this being the 
case, it is obvious, th.it all that the total cessation of the de- 
mand for a particular class of commodities can do, is to force 
those who produce tlicni to employ their capital and irxlu^rry 
in some other way. I>ut this is seldom a very serious iujii ry, 
and is sonietiinc^ an advantage. The shoemaker, Jbr example, 
does not live uiwa slioes: lie producer them only in the view 
of* obtainin'^ <>tlicr commodities in exchange for them ; and if 
the demand for shoos were altogether to cease, lie would di- 
rectly apply himself to the production of those other comrno- 
diiie^s. 

This })rinciplc is quite decisive as to tlie nature and value of 
the o]>inion ol’ those who contend, that wlien a st*t of o})iilenl 
landlords leave one country to establish themselves in aiiollxu', 
those tradesmen and niamiliicturers with whom they dealt, lose 
all the 7 >/vy/V which llu‘y are said to niake in their transac- 
tions with the laiullcn\l.s. Tlie proht'* that these tratUs- 
mon, and that all other ju-rsfuis wliat soever, make, consist, in 
every case, of the r.n,\ or tlie value oi'tlie i. xe c ss, ot‘ the e<mi- 
moJilics pruciuced by them in a giwn time over those they 
consume in the same time: Anti wheliu r tiny tlirt'clly con- 
sume these commodirie', or »'xehan;rr' tin tor coiniiiotlilitxs 
of an etjuul value bt'lonuhig tt) olheis, has no more t(» tlo 
with prt/fits tlian it iias with poetry or juiinling. I fan agri- 
culturist oLutiiis, at tie; ukI of a year, a I'elurn of I,iOO i»r 
l,9(K) fjuarters of v\]ieat from a farm, and if th.e various out- 
Jays to whicli lie lia^ hecii put in the rai>ing of this protiuce a- 
inount, w'heii reduced to the same standard, to only 
ijnarters, lii;» ]m)/its will he 10 or 90 per cent. ; and this 
whether he sells his corn or eats it — whether lie casts it in- 
fo the ground as seed, or leaves it to rot on the snrtace. 
If the popular opinions witii respect to the source of pro- 
fits were really tru(% it would inevitably follow, inasmnclj as 
they tujte ibr granted tliat all producers make their j^roflls at 
the expiJnse of sonu; one else, not only that no iuldkions could 
l)c made to-lfepital, hut that the capital now in the wairld umi>t 
be veijyi^^j^jnnihilated ! li'such were really the condition of 
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mnnkincl, they would not, in an ccnnomioal point of view, fare 
one whit better than a fict of tygers in a cage~they would live 
upon each othef, till only one survived — and he woultl cli8 ot 
hunger ! It is obvious, therefore, that it is a radical mistake to 
suppose that the idea, thiit profits depend in any degree on ox* 
changes, is only partially crroneoii.s~it is, on the contrary, . 
wholly and completely without the shadow of a foundation. 

'riiis principle shows also the error in the reasoning of those 
who contend, that tliough absentee expenditure may not be 
injnrioiia in tliosc cases in which the rents of absentees are first 
paid in money, and this money again laid out in the purchase ot 
an equivalent amount of Irish produce sent to them, it would still 
be injnrions if the rents were paid in kind^ and if the actual pro- 
duce of which they consist were remitted directly to the absen- 
tees. But at bottom there is no difference whatever between 
these oases; and wc,havc supposed that the rents arc paid in 
money, only because such is really the case throughout almost 
all Ireland. Let it be supposed, however, that the rent of a 
resident landlord consists of a thousand quarters of wheat, or a 
thousand head of cattle, and that it is paid ifi bifid; and that 
he exchanges his wdicat or cattle for an ecjui valent amount of 
Kiich Irisii and other produce as he may have occasion for; 
.Suppose, now, that this landlord transfers himself and his fa- 
mily to ]..ondon, and that the actual sacks of wheat, or head of 
cattle, are Kent to him tlicrc, he will in this case exchange them 
for an eqtiivalont amouru of Kngli.di commodities. Now, it is 
obvious that the landloid lias consumed, in botli cases, thexadwlc 
f>ahic oftf:c corn nud rattfr — exchanging them, in tJie first case, 
for an equal value of liish, and, in the second, fur un equal 
value of Knglisli comriuxlities. The people of Ireland have, 
in either case, exactly the same aggregate amount of com- 
modities to subsist upon; the only difference that can possibly 
exist, being, that when the landlord is at home, they have 
more xiltcut and (atilr^ and fewer vianufaclurcd ^j^oods^ &c. anil 
conversely wlicn he is ah>CMit. But if, in consequence of the 
absenteeism of the landlord, the supply of raw produce should 
become deficient, ami that of manufactured goods reduiulant, 
it is certain that capital w’ould be transferred from the one spe- 
cies of industry to the other — from that in which, as we haie 
already seen, Ireland has no advantage to that in which siic 
really has. 

In the event then, of a landlord leaving a country in which 
he lias been resident, it may happen that few of the articles pro- 
iluced by the tradesmen and manufacturers he was in the habit 
ol employing, can be advantageously exported to the couiiit'y io 
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which lie bus gone; and the demand for Uiesewill, in conse(|uencey 
decline in a corresponding proportion. But whercrer thrs hap* 
p^s, what is lost oil the one hand will be gained on the other \ for 
the demand for some other species of produce will be equally 
increased — and it must also be kept in view, that not only the 
effective demand of the country, but the caintal bj/ means of 
*!S>hi€h the commodities required to satisfy that demand are to 
be produced^ continues widimitiished. The absentee takes no 
part either of his own capital, or of the capital of llie trailesmen 
and ma'vufacturers of the country he has left, along with him. 
These remain where tlicy were; antr are employed equally to 
support and employ labourers w hen the landlords are abroad, 
as when they are at home. It is true, that a portion of these 
labourers may be forced to engage in a diiiercnt employment, 
and perhaps also to leave the part of the country in which they 
previously resided. But in a general point of view, the>e chan- 
ges are of no importance; and they miglit equally arise, either 
from opening new branches of eoinuierce, or from the iiilro- 
ductioii of any new or improved sjiecics of machinery. 

For the reasons now stated, a village that is built in the im- 
mediate vicinity of a gcntIcmanV seat, generally declines on his 
becoming an absentee. I'his, liovvcver, is in most cases any- 
thing but an injury. The inhabitants of Mich villages are very ge- 
nerally poor, needy dependant.^, <lestitutc of all invention, and with- 
out any wish to tliatinguish themselves. But when the pioprie- 
tor becomes an absciUi'e, they are forced to trust to their owu 
resources, and either c>tal)!isl» some sort of manufacture, or be- 
take themselves to those manufacturing and comnn’rcial cities 
where there is ahvays a reailj demand for labour, autl where every 
latent spark of geiiiii-. is sure U) be^tliciied. Although, theie- 
fore, it is most cerininly tn»e, iliat absenteeism has a lendeucy to 
reduce those villages that are generally (bund in the neigh- 
bourhood of tile I'csicience of large proprietor'*, it is not on 
that account pi ( judicial to tlie country at largo, but tlie reverse. 

* Stock and labour, ’ says Dr Smith, ‘ naturally seek the most 
advantageous emph^ymem. They naturally, tlierefoie, resort 
‘ as much as they can to the town, and doscrt the country. * — 
(Lp. 195.) 

In the ivmuik' wo liavc now made, we have assumed, in or- 
der to simplify tiie (hscu'->ion, that the absentees take their fa- 
milies, including the various menial servants in their employ- 
ment, along w ith them when they emigrate. Menials aie in a 
different situation from tradesmen, nianufact urei>', Sec. Thc^ 
are not supporte d hy moans of their own capital, but by tlic 
capital and industry ot t!jo>o who emjiloy tiicm. And it 
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therefotfe that when a number^ of wetfltliy indivldai^k l^eavie 
a eotmtry In- which they have feeided for aiiy conrider^ble ' pe- 
riod, witiiout taking thpir servants along with them, die labour^ 
ers in that country arc npt to be injured by the competition of 
thosfe who are thus thnwn out of employment; while the la- 
bourers of the country where their masters go to settle without 
them, will be proporlionally banefited. But it must be observ- 
e<l, that this is an effect which is only sensible at the first com- 
menceinent of absenleeism ; for when it has existed for any 
considerable period, the population is sure to be adjusted pro- 
portionally to the diminished demand for servants. This, how- 
ever, is the whole extent of the injury which absenteeism ever 
inflicts on the population of any country ; and it is one of so 
very trifling a (lescription, and so very evanescent in its nature, 
that it is hardly worth adverting to. 

Bat the d eel aimers against iibsciiteeisni have still another 
reason for the fnith that is in them. They ask, do you mean 
to say, that l^aris, Boiuc, and Brussels arc not benefited by th^ 
expeiuliiiire oi‘ the English absentees? but if you admit this, 
must you not also admit, that Lmidon and Bath are propor- 
tionally benefited by the expeudilure of the Irish absentees? 
and if so, docs it not clearly follow, that Ireland must lose all 
that they gain? But while we admit the premises, we deny 
the hd’civnce that is attenj}Hcd to he drawn from them. We 
concede thnt T^ondini and Bath are benefited, though in a very 
small degree, by the rcjddeiiee of Irish absentees; Imt we deny 
(hat Ireland loses what they gai!i,or that she in fact loses anything 
by their non-residence. It is plain, tiiat if the commodities sent 
fn)in Ireland lo England on account of the absentees, were those 
actually consumed by them, they would have no occasion to en- 
ter an English shop, or to give an order to an English trades- 
man; and It is difficult to sec how, under such circumstances, their 
lesidence heie could be of any advantage to any individual. 
But suppose, which is the fact, that the commodities sent to 
England are not generally of the class actually consumed by 
the absentees ; England will derive some little advantage from 
their expenditure — l)ut how? Simply bt^cause llic commodi- 
ties imported by the absentees arc chiefly the products of the 
soil, in the raising of which Ireland has an advantage; and be- 
cause there will be a somew'hat greater demand in the markets of 
England for certain species of manufactured goods, and more of 
them being in consequence produced, the labour required fpr 
their production will be better divided, and they will, in conSf^T 
(luence, be produced a little more cheaply and expeditiously* If 
inc commodities imported on account of the absentees, were not 
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of a class that Ireland could produce with distinctly greater &* 
cility than Englandf the latter, it is plain, would gain nothing by 
their residence s lor if, on the one hand, tbeyjncrease the demand 
for a certain species of commodities, they must, by bringing an 
equivalent amount of some other species into our market, pro- 
portionally lessen the demand for some other sort of British 
produce. But whatever England may gain in consequence of 
the better division of labour caused by the absentees, Ireland, in- 
stead of losing anything, will on her part be an equal gainer. 
The entire income of these absentees will still be exqieuded in 
the first instance in the purchase of Irish commodities. There 
will consequently be the same demand for them, as if the ab- 
sentees resided at home ; and it is, as we have already staled, the 
specks only of commodities in dcmmid that will be varied. 

Suppose, to illustrate this principle, that an Irish gentleman re- 
sident in Dublin, pays an account of 300/. or 400/. a year to bis 
coach and harness-makers. If this gentleman comes to London 
be will have a similar account to pay to the coach and harness- 
makers of that city. But then, it must be kept in view, that the 
300/. or 400/. that were in the first instance paid to the coacii 
and harness-makers of Dublin, must now be paid to ilio linen 
manufacturers of Ireland, or to tlie producers of those articles 
that suit the English market: Anti they must assuredly have 
rather antiquated notions of national advantage, who presume 
to contend that it is as much for the interest of Ireland to em- 
ploy her capital and labour in the production of articles in 
which England has a decided advantage over her, as it is 
to employ Uiem in the production of those in which she has a 
decided advantage over England ! A century ago, an argument, 
if we may so miscall it, of this sort, might have worn an imposing 
aspect. But we should have thought, had not their late outcry 
convinced us of the contrary, that even the Dublin patriots and 
paragraph writers would have been inclined to listen to it at 
^re^nt with some misgivings. 

In every point of view, therefore, in which this subject can 
'be considered, it appears obvious, that in so far as the question 
of expenditure is concerned, absenteeism is not in the least de- 
gree inji)|:iouB to the wealth of a country. On the contrary, 
U is jn tBi gqgpt majority of cases decidedly advantageous. Tis 
tendency is to turn industry into those channels into which it is 
moat for the national advantage that it should he turned — or 
into tliosie which the country has the greatest capabilities for 
Canying on. It is certain too, in the case of the absentees from 
England on the Continent, that many of them have gone abroad 
ill order, by living in a more frugal manner than ihey could 
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have done at home, to repair shattered forfutnes, and to make 
a provislonf for younger children. Ahd as the savings of all 
these persons will ultimately centre in England, it is plain that, 
while the wealth of the country sustains no diminution in the 
nieantime, it will ultimately be augmented by their non-resu 
tlcncc. 

With regard to the sreond branch of this inquirvt or that 
which regards the disadvantages that are said to be occasioned 
by the want of moral influence and ex'ample, and of that 
protection which it is ?aid a landlord woulcf afford to his te^- 
naiits and dependents in a greater degree than vrill be done 
by agents or middlemen, it is not so easy to arrive at any posi- 
Uvo conclusion. An extensive landed proprietor has undoubt- 
edly the means, provided be has the inclin^U^ion, to do a 
vast (leal of good. ‘ A man of family and estate, ought, * says 
Johnson, ‘ to consider himself a? having tlie charge of a dis- 
‘ trict, over which he is to diffuse civility and happiness, and to 
‘ give an example of good order, virtue, and piety. * We, 
however, have now to deal, not with landlords as they 
to be, but with those of Ireland as they really are. The ques- 
tion rc'^pecting the alleged superiority of resident to absentee 
landlords in promoting the civilization and refinement of the 
country? must be decided by an inquiry into the conduct of 
each class; and not by inferences drawm from what that conduct 
ought to be. Are the estates of the absentees worse managed 
than the estates of resident landlords ? are their tenants poorer 
and more exposed to oppression ? are they more turbulent, 
and disposed to engage in illegal associations and enterprises ? 
If they are’, then non-residence must be injurious, but if not, not. 

We may observe, in entering on this inquiry, that there are 
several circuinstanccs peculiar to Ireland, and not perhaps to be 
found elsewdiere, w'hich render the moral effects of absenteeism 
vtM v different llierc from what they would be in any other 
country. The estates of the landlords of England and Scotland 
have either descended Ui iheui through a long line of ancestors, 
or they have been fairly })urchascd from the rightful owners. 
The persons livng on these estates, and tlicir proprietors, baVe 
almost uniformly professed the same religions faith; and, general- 
Tj’ speaking, their interests have been identified ; and tlie landw 
lord haj been induced, in order to promote his own views, alid 
to obtain additional influence and consideration, to beliavt^ 
kindly to his tenants and dependents, and to endeavour to con** 
cilinte their confidence and esteem. But the relation subsisting 
between landlord and tenanthi Ireland, has, as every one knows, 
b<H?n entirely dissimilar. Almost all the landed prpperty of Ire- 
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land has been repeatedly confiscated. The entire area of Ireland 
is reckoned at twelve mtllions of Irish acres ; and the late I^ord 
Clare states^ that eleven millions and a A/il/*of that^nuinber uit* 
der^vent confiscation during the seventeenth century ! It is, 
therefore no exaggeration ft) affirm, that nine*tenths of the pre- 
sent proprietors of Ireland are either the lineal descendants of 
those to whom this confiscated property was sold or granted by 
the Crown, or persons who have purchased their estates from 
them. And besides this original stain or defect in their title, 
those who obtained grants of confiscated estates were almost all 
XlngHshrnen and Protestants. 

Umlcr such circumstances it was not to be expected that 
any kindly feelings could speedily grow up between proprie- 
tors holding their estates by such titles, and the people of 
the country- , The lantllords tru>lcd to the power of Eng- 
land to maintain them in the pos^e-ssion of their property, 
and looked upon the people, either ns avowed and dangerous 
encmict', wdinm they liad grievously wronged, or as semi-sa- 
vages whom it was almost h{*pele>s to attempt t(^ civilize- And 
the peojde, on the other liand, coe.'idt'retl tlie landle-rd.s as rob- 
bers, wiio liad possGsscil theniselve*^ by loiv*r and iniusticc of tlie 
property of otlicrs, as cnnnics of their religion, and a> being at 
once the instrunien’s and the bulges of the dominion ofl^igland 
over Ireland. Nothing, it is obvious, but discord, o})pressi(>n, 
and bloodshed could Irive followed from tiu' rc>i(lencc of such 
landlords. Nor can any thing be nu)re ab-urd than to argue, 
that because the residence of iIh* English and Scotch proprie- 
tors on their estates has proved f)f the gr<'atest atlvnniagc in in- 
troducing a taste for the elegancies and hixurUv of life, and in 
diflhsing a spirit of refinement throughout the country, the 
same efects w'ould have hjllowcnl from the residenee of the Irisii 
gentry. It is true that the mutual prejudices to which w'e have 
alluded, are now' very much obliterated. Ihit lieforc the resi- 
dence of the landlords can be advantageous to Ireland, they 
must learn in some degree to sympathize with the feelings of 
the people; and though w'e tlo not expect them to renounce 
Protestantism for Catholicism, they must, at all events, ccasc to 
exhibit themselves as leaders bf Orangemen, and as the most ve- 
hement opposers of the rights and privileges so long and so un- 
v^isely withheld from their Catht)lic countrymen. When once 
the landlords have convinced the people that they have the 
same interests as them — that they are no longer the ab?*tlors of 
their oppressors, and the revilers of all that they most esteem— 
their residence will be advantageous. But until they have 
done this, we have no hesitation in saying, that they will best 
consult their own interests and those of Ireland, by continuing 
po residil^ England or France. 
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With refipect to tlie actual nianagetnent of tUe estates belong- 
ing to absentee pfoprietors, it will be found, though there are 
no doubt very many instances of mismanagement, that they are 
on the whole decidedly better managed, and are occupied by a 
richer and better class of tenants than those belojiging to re- 
sidents«« And this is really what any unprejudiced inquirer 
Avoald have been* led a j)riori to anticipate. The absentees 
have generally been resident in England, where they have 
witnessed the many advanlogcs resulting from the fair and Jibe- 
rnl treatment of teniuils, and where they also have had 
mi infinitely greater cliance of becoming familiar with an im- 
f)rovf(l system of husliarulry, and with the best modes of letting 
and <jccup\ing land, than they could have had, had they re- 
sided in jrchnid : And however little wc may suppose them to 
liiivo cared lor their Irish dependents, still it was natural to 
exjjecl that ii regard for their ow»n interests would dictate to 
them the expediency of attempting to introduce into their estates 
in Ireland, a sj stern similar to that which has been produc- 
tive of so many ji(fviintngos in England. And such has actually 
licen tire ca-^e uitli very many absentees. The noble estate of 
Knrl h'lt'/vvilliain in Wieklow', for example, consisting of about 
70,000 acres, is in the Iiighc'^t possible state of cultivation, and 
ib oteupiod by the most allluent and independent tenants of 
any irr Ireland. And tliongli we are aware that it would be most 
improper fo attempt to fbnnd an)’ general conclusion on This par- 
ticular case ; it would he easy to produce very many oxamples of 
the same ]\Ir Tighe, the well informed and intelligent 

author of llic Survey of Kilkenny, a work that certainly stands 
.'ll the head oi that cla>s of publications, states distinctly that 
‘ in th'd/ij/ instances ab.-eniccs are the laiidlouh^ (p. 5S6.) 
And Mr W'akefiehl, wliose general opinions arc unfavom able 
to lum-residence, but wh.o is loo candid to conceal or colour ^ 
any fact that makes against his own views, corroborates Mr 
'i’iglic’s faiateuient. I’hc largest estate in Ireland is situated in 
the county of CJaIvva}', uml belongs to a genilemaii who 
2 *e»idcs const antly upon it ; but it lixhibits througljout every 
mark of the most wreLclied cultivation ; ‘ and ii,’ says Mr 
Wakefield, ‘ it 1)C compared witb the estate ol Lord Eitzvvil- 
‘ liain, we shall be puzzled to find out the truth of the incessant 
‘ complaints made against absentees.’ ( Vok I. p. 2.59.) When 
noticing flic county of lloscommon, Mr Wakefield says, that 
the large property belonging to the then resident propriAor, 

Lord was the worst managed he ever saw. — ‘ I found 

^ every where cabii^ of the most wretched aspect, infamous 
* stone road?, very minute divisions of land, and a super- 
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• jtibundant and miserable population. I do not recollect to 
^ have travelled through any eat ate in Iveiand \ackich pre^ 
^ sented suck a scene, fif desolation i and nothing astonished 

* me so much as the multitude oF poverty-struck inhabi* 

‘ taiits, from whom I could learn very little more than that the 
‘ estate belonged to * My Loid,’ whom they loaded wijth iftu 
‘ precations/ (I. p. 27V.) Ail resident landlords, to be sure, 
are not of this description, and all non-resident landlords ate not 
Fitzwilliauis ; but most certainly there docs not seem to be the 
shadow of a reason for preferring the Ibriner to the latter. 

It should also be recollected that a very large proportion of 
the property in Ireland belonging !o a))seiUee>, is let on per- 
petual leases, oris as we in Scotland would term /mrd. 
The tenants are thus in fact the real })roja ietori. Tlipir supe- 
rior has no power to interfere in the inanagcinent of the estate ; 
when his quit- rent is paid, he has no i‘ui thcr claim on the proper- 
t}". A large propovtuju of the immense tract of country beionging 
to Lord Lansdowru* is ilms let on perpetual leases, and at a rent 
which does not exceed a tliii d or a fourtli oi it.s real value. Lori! 
Donoraile an estate in Cork Ibr wliich he gets 2,000/. a yetii ; 
but Mr Wakeheld says that it is worth 18,000/. a year to tlie 
perpetual tenants. Lord Ken mare, one of tlie absentees, has an 
estate in tiie county Kerry which brings him S,00()/. a \ear; 
but it is let on intenninablo h*ases, and his Lordships (enantN, 
who are the real pro|n’ieiors, get a profit rent oi 10,000/. a 
year! Lord Powis, another absentee, has an c'^tate in the 
same count}^ from which he gets I,f/00/. a year; but it is 
leased for ever; and the real proju’ietors have lately relet the 
estate tbr 28,000/. a year of profit * The estate of the Cliaiidos 
family, now in the po'-session of the Duke of Buckingham, and 
hundreds more, arc in the same predicament. And such being 
the case, is it at all surprising that tlie nominal owners should 
decline living on estates over wliich they have no control, and 
which reall}^ belong to otliers ? Wiicii an Act w^as passed in the 
reign of Henry Vlll., every w'ay worthy of the petiod, com- 
pelling absentees to reside on their properties in Ireland, under 
penalty of forfeiture, the Duke of Norfolk and the Karls of 
Shrewsbury, Berkeley, and others, made a voluntary surren- 
der of large tracts of land to the Crown 5 rather than comply 
With the provisions of so oppressive a statute, Sliould a simi- 
lar Act be passed at this moment, wre verily believe it would 
have a nearly similar ellect. Can it be supposed that the ap- 
prehension of the loss of 1,900A a year would lie suflicient to 
induce Lord Powis to reside upon an estate which does not be- 
long to him, and where he could pot execute a single improve- 
or make a single allcralion ? 
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It inay» be supposed^ that vrhen Ap real j^oprie-* 

torn of estates are resident, they will be ready to remedy g^iev** 
anees of which an absentee must necessarily be ignoratil, and 
that ihPy will be ready to protect their tenants from being 
plundered by their, agents. But this, we are sorry to sayf 
does not really seem to be the case. On the contrary, there is 
good reason to conclude, that there is less fleecing and extor^ 
tion practised on the tenants of absentee landlords, tlian on 
those of residents. An English nobleman or gentleman would 
spurn the iiica of having the leases to his tenants deteriiiiiied 
by the Ynagiiitude of the presents, or, to call them by their right 
name, briOrs^ they had ofTered to his lady, his daughters, liis 
mistress, or his agents. But f/tis disgraceful practice is uuiver^ 
Sill it? Ireland, As a sample of the protection aflbrded by the 
resident landlords to their tenants, Mr Wakefield tells us, that 
when the late proprietor of one of the largest and finest estates 
in Ireland, appointed an agent, he borrowed of him 20,000f. 
The agent, who was a man of principle, and who wished it 
to be clearly understood how he was to be repaid, and whether 
he was to follow the usual custom, and extort presents and per* 
quisilcsof all sorts from the tenants, asked his employer in what 
manner he wished him to act — ‘ Get all you canf was the 
short and shameful reply ! — (Vol. I. p. 299.) 

It has been often conteiuled, that the system so much prac- 
tised in Ireland, and so* much declaimed against, of letting 
large tracts of land to a principal tenant, or viiddlemaUf author- 
ized to let them again in smaller portions to the actual cultivators, 
hud its origin in absenteeism. But this opinion does not seem 
to rest on any good ibundaiion. Those English noblemen and 
gentlemen w lio acquired large masses of confiscated property in 
Ireland, found their estates in the possession of a crowd of poor, 
uncivilized, and disorderly occupiers, whom it was impossible 
to eject, and of whose customs and modes of occupancy they 
were wholly ignorant. Such persons had hardi}', as Mr Leslie 
Foster has observed in his evidence before the Committee of 
tlie House of Lords, any resource but to lei their estates 
to adventurers, who w^erc ready to meet such a state of ^ 
tl)ings, and to make the most of it. * The system, once intro- 
duced, has still been continued; but it is gradually wearing 
<»ut, and is not more practised at this day on the estates' of ab- 
sentees than on those of resident landlords. Neither do we. 


* Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee of the 

House of Lords, on the state of Ireland, printed by order of the 
House bf Commons, lith April 1825, p. 59. 
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think that tfa^ middleman system U jnstly cfaargeablie with many 
of the mischiefs that have been ascribed to it. There can he no 
question, indeed, that the system of underletting and subdivid- 
ing farms has been the chief banc and curse of Ireland ; But that 
system is mainly a consequence of the vic^^ous and abominable 
system of law that obtains in Ireland with respect to landlord 
and tenant, and would not be materially amended by the an- 
nihilation of the middlemen. If a Scotch landlord were to 
let an estate to a middleman, without putting any stipulations 
in the lease with respect to the inode in wJiich it was to be oc- 
cupied and managed, he would have himself alone to blame if 
the middleman adopted an erroneous But the law of 

Ireland is at present in so deplorable a state, that a landlord 
who has let an estate ceases to have any coiurol over it ; atui 
the most important stipulations in leases are openly trampled 
under foot and disregarded by the tenant'^, without the land- 
lord having the power to eject ihein, or to protect his property 
from being rninctl ! 

On Mr Blake, an Lish lawyer, and a member cl' the Educa- 
tion Commission, being e.'ikcd by the C'onnnittee of the House 
of Commons, wljcthcr, as the law of Ireland now stood, a 
landlord would experience A’ery great dilliculty in devising to- 
venants, upon the elTicieney of which he could rely, for tlie pur- 
pose of preventing sub*Ietting, he unheMtatingly answered, 

‘ I think lie ivovld Jhid dlfftcidins ajfdrunf nfg almod io un impos- 

* sihilityd* When spenLiug of the consccjiieiices of this system, 

and of the disasirnus and fatal inllucnee it has had on the land- 
ed property of Ireland, a v^ ry intelligent Mr Staunton 

Rochfort, a magistrate of Queen’s County and Carlow^, stated to 
the Committee of the House of Lords: — 1 liavctlirec farms which 
‘ have lately fallen out ol loa.-e in the County Galway, of about 
‘ 400 acres each ; xvrrr each let to omc ivnant and 

* when they fill into my hniuh^ I found fioin Tnum; to 

* FOUK HUX iMiv.x>iuliat)Uant son each of them, lodg with them 

* I really do not know ; they are ah^iOi hi to* all the yiudnce of the 
^ land^ and jniym^ me noth ; and without reporting to 

* sures winch common humanity jirevciits — turning them all oif 

* _1 know not what to do !’ f But, Jiad the law of IrcJand 
been similar to that which most fortunately obtains in Scotland, 
ibis miserable result could not have taken place, cxei^pt by the 
concurrence of the Iruuilord; for, according to our law, the mo- 
ment a subtenant is admitted into a farm, or the nkunont an at- 


♦ First Report, 1 Minutes of lividence, p. 

I Minutes of Evidence before Irish Committee^ p. 30^, 
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tempt iff mirde to subdivide it» whether among l^t chilJh'on of the 
oocupiet or othehmse^ the landlord is cntiil^ to get the lease to* 
diteed^ and the tenants qected; and in the vast majority of 
cases, the apprehension of such a result is quite sufficient to 
prevent any attempt to defeat Uie stipulations in a lease being 
made. 

Blit this is not all. While the law of Ireland is thus, on the 
one hand, ineffectual to protect the finest estate from being 
parcelled into potato-gardens, at the discretion of the tenants ; 
on tlic other, it arms the landlord with power to commit the 
most flagrant injn^lice and oppicssion: For, in the event of a 
rnidtlleman who has received payment of (he rents due to liini 
by his Fii!)lcnantsi becoming bankrupt while in arrear to the 
lanillorcl, the latter is authoii/ed to distrain the goods of the 
cultivators and to force them to pay ihoir rents over again to 
him ! Nor is this ^pecics of oppression rarely practised. On 
the contrary, in'-tances are every day occurring, in which the 
whole ?l(u k aiul property of the cultivators of extensive estates 
arc driven to the poumU and sold to pay a debt ^hivh they had 
ahrady di'^chariied I Wo do not believe that the law of Algiers 
sanrliona any such monstrous abuse: And until it lias been 
coniph'tcly ])ut dcAvn, it is idle to expect that there cun he cither 
security pn-pcily, or peace, or prosperity in Ireland. 

We aic glad, however, to have to state, that these scandalous 
an<l most riiinous abuses have at Jengili been fairly brought un- 
der il)c notice of the la gislaturc. fcJir Henry Parnell has in- 
trodticrd a bill into Piuliaincnt, the object of which is to as- 
similate file law of landlord and tenant in Ireland to the Scotch 
law, by remh ririglea'^cs nv/Z properly; and declaring that, hence- 
forth, no tenant sliall be entitled, unless a clause to that cllect 
be inserted in hi.-, lease, to introduce a new tenant into the 
farm, or i«) ilevise or assign it, to any individual, in the event 
of his death, other than his heir at law : And it is also enacted 
iji Sir Henry's bill, tlint no landlord who authorizes his im- 
mediate tenants to sublet, shall be entitled to distrain ihe goods 
t)f the under tenants for bonajidc payments of rent made by 
them to the principal tenant, should the latter become bank- 
ruf)t vvliiie in arrear to him. As Mr Ulake, Mr Leslie Foster, 
and all the witnesses without exception examined by the late 
Commitrecs of the Houses of Lords and Commons, bear the 
most um qui vocal testimony to the abuses and defects of the 
existing Jaw; there can, we should.think, be little doubt that 
Sir Jlcjiiry Parnell's bill will receive the sanction of the Legis- 
lature; and if so, wc have no hesitation in saying, that it will 
l»c beyond all comparison the greatest boon ever conferred 
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ort IrcUinc]. It wiH, by iiUcrpoHifij; a fwiwerfiil cbeek to tbc 
splitting of farms, l)^ve a strong leudcncy lo lessen the €xc#4v- 
Hivo progress of |K^ulation : And when the landlords are pre- 
vt^iiicd front having recourse on the occupiers, they will become 
infinitely more attentive to the character and qualifications of 
the head tenants, or middlemen, to whom they let their estates, 
than they arc at present ; an<l will find it to be indispensable to 
attend to other considerations, besides the ainounl of rent that 
may be promised them. 

Under the proposed law, moat of the objections to the mid- 
dleman system will be removed. It is, indeed, quite visionary, 
to pretend dint a middleman has no interest in the prosperity of 
his subtenants ; when it is acknowledged, that if they fail, the 
lands arc tlirown on his hands, and he is forced to make up 
the rent to the proprietor. No doubt, it is for the interest 
of the middleman that there should be subtenants ; and, on that 
account, wc consider management by agents as the preferable 
mode; but it is as little for the interest of the middleman that 
his subtenants should be ruined, as it is for the interest of 
the physician that his paticnls should be despatched by u sum- 
mary process. 

It is said that middlemen are injurious, because they arc ge- 
nerally Protestants, and frequently Orangemen, and their sub- 
tenants Catholics. It is seldom, however, that a man thinks ul 
gratifying bis bigotry at the expense of his purse. Besides, this 
is an observation that applies rather to the pa$t^ than to the pre^ 
sent state of Ireland ; for, since the relaxation of thc^enal laws, 
many of the Catholics have become middlen)cn, and have ac- 
<|uircd large landed properties. Supposing, however, that the 
observation w'as appljcable to the present slate of the country, 
the source of the evil, it is plain, is not in the employment of 
middlemen, but in the Catholic code. Repeal the wretched 
remnant of this disgraceful code — do not deprive a man of liis 
political rights and constitutional privileges, because he chooser 
to say mass and believes in purgatory ; and there is an end of 
every oppression that can spring from this source. 

From what has now been stated, our readers will not, wc 
presume, be disposed lo wonder when they are told that, 
generally speaking, the inhabitants of those districts in which 
there are the most resident gentry, arc very often the most dis- 
posed to disturb the peace of the country, by engaging in 
illegal associations and enterprises. On Mr Maxwell Blacker, 
k King’s Counsel ap}>oiated to superintend the execution of the 
Insurection Act in the counties of Cork and Tipperary, be- 
ing asked by the Conunittcc of tiic Hou^e of Coiiituous, whe- 
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thet thci'e were more resideot gentry in the former ibM^ in the 
letteTy be repliedf ^ That ia no clue at all to traced tlie dtaturb* 
^ ances; for, the disturbances in Cot'k prevailed in that mdst jtUft 
< that is most thickly inhabited by gentlemen. 1 judge of that 

* by the number of magistrates I had oiTiciating at Mallow; the 

* disturbances extended from thence to Limerick, and raged 

* about Doneraile and Mallow, and yet that paH 25 , 1 conceive^ 

* as thickly inhabited, with gentry as any other part' * And on 
being asked, whether that part of Cork which was least inha- 
bited by gentry was not the quietest, Mr Blacker answered, 
that the western part, where there are almost no gentry, •was 
nearly quite tranquil. \ Major Warburton, one of the inspec- 
tors under the new constabulary bill, and a gentleman of talent 
and respectability, who had for some years filled the office of 
chief magistrate of the county of Clare, was examined at great 
length by the Committee, and gave the following information 
with respect to the effects of the residence of the landlords on 
the tranquillity of the country. 

‘ In those uaronics in the county of Clare, where there arc 

* a great many absentee proprietors, have they not been the 

* most tranquil during your residence in the county ? — Upon my 

* 1 flunk they havc^ as far as I know the position of the 

* absentee property. 

‘ In those baronies where there arc few or no resident gcntiy, 
‘ has not the tran(|uillity which prevailed, been greater than in 
‘ the baronies, in which there have been a greater number tf 
‘ rc>-ident gontlemen ? — It has. 

* Are tlicrc any resident gentry in the barony of Ibrickin ? 

* — Very few indeed. 

‘ Has noi that barony been completely undisturbed ? — That 

* barony has been (juiet since I went to the county, except iin- 

* mediately in 

^ W’ as not the part of the barony tliat was then disturbed, 

* the TV 7 ;^ ])art tohvre iltc fexo resident gentry resided P — It v^as. 

‘ And the other parts of the barony remained undisturbed ? 

* — Yes.' — (Minutes of Evidence, p. 151.) 

Many statements to the same effect migld be produced from 
other parts ol' the evidence ; but we apprehend that our readers 
will be disposed to consider those wx have now given^ coming, as 
they do, from gentlemen of uni]uestionablc veracity, and who 
had the best possible means of obtaining accurate information, 
ns perfectly decisive. 


* Minutes of Kvjdenec before Select Committee on the Stale of 
•Ireland, printed 11th February iS15f p. C7. 
t Ditto, Ditto. 
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We ihink we have tiow gaid more than enough, to abow the 
erroncousncss of the opinibns entertained by th(»e who suppose 
that the non-rcsidence of the landed proprietors has had any 
considerabiceffect in impoverishing the peasantry of Ireland, or 
in stimulating them to acts of outrage. The real causes of their 
pdvert)^^ and of their excesses, must be sought for in their re- 
dundant numbers, and in the vicious institutions of the country. 
Let complete and uixpialified emancipation be given to the Ca- 
tholics — let the oppressive and odious burden of Tithes be struck 
off — let the Miigi&tracy be thoroughly revised and purified, ami 
assistant barristers appointed to preside at the as well as 

at the Quarter-sessions — let the Jaw of Landlord and Tenant be 
altered and amended in the way wo have pointed out — let the 
system of dividing farms, for the sake of multiplying beggars, 
under the name of forty shilling Freeholders, be abolished — and 
let the clnldron of ilie poor be nniv£i>ally Insirncted, not only 
hi tluMirts of reading and writing, bin in' a knowledge of ihe 
circuni^Luiiccs uhich really dctenniiic their condiiion in lil'e 
— let these things be done, and ilie Inundations of peace and 
prosperity will be laid. 'I'he landlords will then eilliLM* choose 
to reside on their estates, or their non-re>idcnce will bo as lit- 
tle attended to as that of the landlords of Scc^Liiind and Kng- 
land. But, until those tilings liave been don(‘ — nrjlil ihcabusts 
that affect every department of the adminislration, and wldeli 
liavc fastened on the vitals of tin* ccnnlrv, are feai lessly put 
down — it is idle to expect that the lamllord., will reside in Ire- 
land, and still more to believe, that their lesidence Cv>uld be of 
any real or material advantage. 


Aivv. Obsa^Vitlions un llic SHIk Trade, I^ruidon, 

OuTtKio v silk goods are at pres(‘iit, and Injve bee ii for more 
than ;i cenlnrv, proijiL>ite(l from bewng imporuil into (ireat 
Britain. But according to the provisicuis of an Act, pu'-M‘d dur- 
ing the Session of 182 -t, loicign silk goods are tt) be frta*ly ad- 
juitted after July iieM, (;n payment of an ad rrtlorcm iluly of SO 
per cent. U was natural, consid<‘ring the present magnitude 
and irnpoj tanee the silk manidarl lire, that -so I'undamenial a 
cfaitnge in the circumstances under which it has been Jong con- 
ducted, should excite the earnest aiteiuioii, not only of the per- 
sons whose interests are more immediately involved, hut in a 
considerable degree aUo of the public: AncJ as very cliff ‘rent 
trpinious have been advanced, at the public meetings that have* 
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hem heW ^ the subject^ with respect to the policy apd pro-, 
operation of the new Act, we believe we shall not be do*^ 
an unacceptable service, if we avail ourselves of this oppor- 
tunity to make a few observations on the subject. We shall begin 
by hiying before our readers a short sketch of the rise, progresf, 
and present extent of the British silk manufacture. When once 
we have ascertained the eflect of the roatrictions under which 
the frade has hitherto laboured, we shall be the belter able to 
form a correct estimate of the consecjucnces that may bo ex- 
pected to f(»Ilow I'roin their abolition, and the introduction of a 
system of free competition in their stead. 

"i'he silk inanul'actiire was introduced into Eiigland in tlic 
fiftecnlli century. Its earlj^ progress w'a«, lunvcver, far from 
being rapid ; hut it gradually increased nccordingas the increas- 
ing wealth of the country occasioned a greatt'r dciiiand for silk 
goorls. 'I'he silk tlirow-icrs of the nietropoh^ were niiited’ in a 
Fellowship in were incor})uratetl in IG'JJ); and so pros- 

perous aiul lltun ishing liad thoii hiisiness heconic, thiit it i* ^t^lted,■ 
in the preamble to a stiitiiie passed in IGilii (13 and I t Cha. II. 
cap. 15lh), that they lied, at that time, no ievver than forty ihou^ 
sand individuals in their employment ! Ami it is of importanco 
to observe, that though llu* importation oi’ silk goods from I’o- 
voign countries was occasionally proiubited during tlie reigvts of 
James Chailes 1., the I^roteclorate, and tlie reign of C’liarics 
11., the prohiliition wms not strictly jnforced ; and, generally 
speaking, tlicir impurtution was (juitc free. 

A consulcrable sliiiiiiUi> though not nearly so great as has 
been comimuily sllppo^e^|, was given to the English silk manu- 
facture by the revocation oi'ihe Edict of Nantes in JG.So. I.ouis 
XIV. drove, liy that intolerant and ilisgracdul measure, several 
hundred thousand'^ of his most indu’^lrious subjects to seek an a-iy- 
luni in loreign c<ninlries; of whom, it is Mippostal, about 3t', 000 
came to Englainl. Such of thc'^e refugees as Inul been engaged 
in the silk mauulaclure, scvouil branches of which were then In 
a comparatively fulvaneed state in France, established them- 
selves in Spiliiliields, whicli has continued ever since the princi- 
pal scat of the Britisli silk nianufactiire. At the period of the 
influx .of the retugees, foreign silks were freely admitted inio 
England ; and it U stated in the Ciisiomhou'‘e returns, tliat 
from GOO, 000k to 700, 000/v worth w^re annually imported iii the 
interval fioiii 1685 to 1693. But the ininiufacture was not long 
permitted to continue on this tooting. In 169.^, the refugees, 
who seem to have been (|uite as conversant with the ai u ol mo- 
nopoly as with those either of spinning or weaving, obtained a 
patent) giving thorn an exclusive right to manulacLure lusliings 
1 
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and a-la*modeS| the stilts then in greatest demiiDd* This, how- 
ever, was not enough to satisf^r them; for, in 1697> Parltament 
passed an Act, in compliance with their urwnt' solicitations, 
prohibiting the importation of all French and other European 
bilk goods; and in ]701, the same prohibition was extended to 
silk goods imported from India and Cltina. 

We have been thus particular in stating these circumstance^ 
because they serve to show the entire fallacy of the opinion 
80 generally entertained, that wc owe the introduction and pro- 
gress of the silk nianufacture to the prohibitive system. So far 
from this being the case, it is a fact that is proved by the state- 
ments in repeated Acts of Parliament, and by a variety of other 
equally conclusive evidence, that the silk manufacture had ovei- 
come all the difficulties incident to its first establishment, had 
been firmly rooted, and had become of very great value and im- 
portance, before it was subjected to the trammels of mono- 
poly; and, consequently, before our iimnnfacturcrs were taught 
to trust more to fiscal regulations, and the exertions of Custom- 
house officers, than to their skill and ingenuity for the sale of 
their goods. 

The year 1719 is an important epoch in the history of the 
British silk manufacture, a patent being then granted, for fourteen 
years, to Sir Thomas Lombe and his brother, for the exclusive 
property of the famous silk-mill erected by them at J)crh}, from 
modeU they had clandestinely obtained in Italy, (or pn^paring 
thrown, or as it is more commonK called, o>v(fhztnr silk. At 
the expiration of the patent, Fail lament reliiseil the prayer cf a 
petition of Sir Thomas Lombe, for its lenewal ; but granted him 
a sum of lH,000/-, in consideration of thcscr\ ltes he had render- 
ed the country, in erecting a machine which, it was supposed, 
would very soon have the eilect to t nable ns to tiispense wholly 
with the supplies of thrown silk we had previoU'^ly bet n in tin* lia- 
bit of imjiorting from But, instead o\' Iniiig of any n*al 

advantage, it is most certainly true, that tiie c stabliihinent of 
throwing mills in England haspiwed one of the most formi<lable 
obstacles to the extension of tin* English silk manufacture. 
These mills w'ere originally conslructecl in consequence of the 
heavy duties laid on thrown or organ/ine silk : And the circum- 
stance of their ha\ing been creeled, and a large ainonni of ca- 
pital invested in them, has been urged, and, hitherto, with suc- 
cess, as a reason for continuing lliese high duties ! 

From this period the inamifacture advanced gradually, 

» ;h slowdy, until about 1785 or 1790, when the general 
itution of cottons for silks, in articles of dress and furni- 
gave it a check, from which it did not recover for some 
3 
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i ^enrs. So nlpjiJ was the change of fashion, that in Si)ilal« 
lelds only, above 4^800 looms were shut up in If 98, whicl^ when 
ill full work, seven years before^ had given employment to 
about 1 0^000 persons. < ' 

The tra<le began to revive in 1798 or 1800, and has made 
an astonishing progress within the last ten or twelve years* 
"J’his has been" in no inconsiderable degree owing to the facility 
willi which incrpasecl supplies of ravv silk are now obtained 
from India. In 1770 Uic East India Ccmijiany liegan to iiitri>- 
duce the Italian mode of preparing and winding silk into Uen- 
gal ; but tlie ob.stacles to its introduction, from the ignorance 
and prejudices of* the natives, and otlicr causes, reinlered its 
progress, for several years, comparatively slow. I’he average 
cmatiLity of raw silk imported from India previously to 1770, 
<lid not e xceed 100,000 lib., and tins, loo, of a very inferior 
description, and wortli only from a third to a half of Italian 
silk. Ill 1780 the imports from India amounted to about 
ii00,000 lib. ; and, in 1800, to nearly 500,000 lib. ISince then, 
they liave coiitimied to increfise in a'still greater pro|x>rtioii, 
the qiianiity of llengai silk imported in 1828 having been ii[)- 
wards of 1,900,000 lib. of an exceedingly improved quality. 
Tlie price of Italian raw silk^is stated, in the second Ueport of 
tile Lords’ (.'ommittoe on Foreign Tnide, (p. 4), to be from 
IJIs. to 9(is. a jiouiid, exclusive of duty, and that of Bengal 
from 12s. to 95s. : But as only one crop of raw’ silk is annually 
produced in Italy, whileyiww /xvo to three a ops are produced #/* 
the same period fn JudiUj a very great reduction of price may 
be expected the moment those absurd and jealous regulations 
are removed, that iiow^ prevent the free application of European 
capitiil and skill to the culture and prepiuation of India silk. 

There is a circumstance connected witli the sale of raw and 
WTOUght silks by tlie Fast India (-ompany, which we confess 
ourselves totally unable to explain, and on wliich no merchant 
we ever met with could tiirow any light. It is this, that any 
one may purchase of the Company equal ^ceigfds of raiv aiul 
manufactured silk for the same sum of money ! It is plainly im- 
possible that tliis anomaly could obtain under a system of free 
trade; and the Company ought to be called u})oii to show- 
how it arises. The price of the raw silk sold bv the Couipany 
must, it is evident, be cither too high, or that of inanufiictiirell 
goods too low ; and now that India silk goods arc about to be 
admitted for liomie consumption, this is a mystery that ought 
to be cleared up. 

The following is aii olBcial account of the quantities ‘*of raw 
and thrown silk imported into Great Britain in Uie year end- 
ing the 5th of January, 1824. 
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An Aeotmnt of the Imports iff Earn mstl Thmm Si^^fram Ac 5tk 
Jmvmrp IB23 to 5^ Jtmwxry 


Couatrioa from whence Imported. 

Raw. ‘ 

Tlirown. 

Totd. 

Germany 

35,(>81) 



HbDand 

1 



¥hmi\or» - - ^ 

LT/l 



Fmnro 

300,3551 

1 


i\ntiig3il 

171) 



Spain 


1 


GUiraltar 

s 5,78-b, 



IjAly 

100,78; 

.350,0 10 


M»dta 

.SHI 


1 

Turkey 

2u3.o:u» 



L. Brif, 

41 

f 


t)o* ror4*iau 

Ik'Tjgal 

l,tMSX>04! • 



China ami IVriJia 

31)2,717 ! 

■ 1 
f 





1,77-2, 


During llvo samo year liic exports amounted to only 53, (>00 
lib., of wlik’li 40J)tH) wore to livlaiul. 'I’lu* imports of ^ilk 
into Greet Hritaiii duriiijL^ the year ending 5th January 1H25, 
amounted to 3,382,357 lib..; orwliich 1,7J(>,731 were furnlsheit 
by Italy, and 1,307,300 by the Ea.*»t Indies aiul Clnna. 

^ It is dillicult to ft>rni any preeiso e-tini;uc of the present va- 
lue of the Hrithh silk nianufacturc ; but the immense amount of 
raw and tin own silk imported, showj, tha* it is of vastly greater 
value than is commonly snp[>o>ud. ^ f caleuiate, ’ said Mr 
Wilson, a well-informed and CMten^ivt^ silk maunfacturcr, ‘ that 
‘ 4-0,000 hands are eniploycil in throwing silk llie weaver, 

* whose wages will, 1 think, amount to 350,000/. I estimate 

* that half a million of pountK of soap, and a large proportion 
‘ of the most costly dye siulls, me eon-,umcd, at a further ox- 

* pense bf 300,000/.; and that ‘205,000/. more are paid to Jr),5(K) 

‘ winders to prepare it. The number of loom.s may be takciv 

* at 40,000, and, including weavers, warpers, mechanics, har- 

* nc>s-maker-, tinUrtrs, twisters, canc- spreaders, (|uill-winders, 

^ and draw- boys, at two hands U) a loom, will em])loy 80,000 
‘ more persons, and the wuge.s amount to 3,000,000/. If we 

* include infants and dependent", about 400,000 mouths will be 
‘ fed by the .^ilk mnnufacture, the value of which I estimate at 
‘ten millions.’'^ Mr rialc of S])ita]fields estimates the 


* Second Region of the Lords' Committee, p. 30. 
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mNibat* 'Of' by tfa# '«mt at 

jKKI^OOO I iMt; Hr Bell* And attne dtber very ifiiefiigMlt'igeu^ 

titi^iiii le the tnde,' do not carry tMr ^eitintace m> 

hi|^ «• Mr WilMaiy i^baps ht^ which is the mediaio,'ti^ IM 
regarded as tibe most accurate,^ 

Tb»e staliemetits are sofficient to show the very great aod 
incieasiog intpbrtance of the British silk maaafaotmre. Soeka 
indeed^ and so rapid has been its improvement, that it hat now^ 
lieonme of conidderably greater magnitude and value than that 
of France ! M. Chapul, who had the best means of obtainiM 
ocenrate id^mation on the subject, states, in fats valuable wc^ 
Sur rindtisirie Frattfmse, that France does not, in erdfaiwy 
years, produce more than a million of pounds of raw silk, aiM 
that the whole quantity consumed in the French manufacttlfh.ill 
not more than double that amount’ {Tom. ii. p. 118)> Netltiir 
is it in extent only that we have begun to surpass our in^eniiMM 
and enterprising neighbours : For though ^dll contmne ttf 
excel us in the manufacture of the lighter fabrics, we haien 
obtained an unquestionable Superiority over them in the niaoa» 
facture of gloves and hosiery, as well as in that of poplins, and 
all those mixed fabrics of whicli silk is the basis, and we aiw 
also already rivalling them in the brightness of our ctdours and 
the durability of our dyes. The existing prmudice in favour of 
French silks, is beyond all doubt to be ascribed^ principally to> 
the prohibition against their importation : For it is stated in the 
evidence before^ the Lords’ Committee^ that the^ greater {Wo* 
portion of the silks professing to be smu|^led, dispdsed of in 
Lcsidon and other places, are of Britbh manufacture^— brol^ht 
Spitaldelds and Manchester, and not, as our ladies eoEH' 
pUoitly believe, from Lyons and Marseilles. 

It IS certainly true, that British silk goods are, generally 
speaking, higher priced than thodl of France. Bat this it 
wholly a consequence of the artificial circumstances under 
which the British silk manufacturer has been placed, and does 
not result from any natural incapacity on our part to prosecute 
the manu&cture with the greatest success. There is no reason 
whatever to think, had the silk manufacture been treated by 
Government in the same way as the cotton manufacture— -bad 
our manufacturers been allowed to import the raw material fiwe 
of dtt^, and been obliged to d^iend oh tfadr own gmfus and 
inrention for Uieir ascendant in die home as well as in the Ib^ ' 
rc^ BUMfke ta — ^ h a t we dtouM not have made equally rapid -ad* 
viMm in bodi these great departments of manufacturitm indpta* 
try. Bbt besides bdng mtraiched behind ramparts at pvijnd- 
bttions, ^nd deprived of that stimulus which -fine coknpetithni 
VOL. XLMi. no. 85. F 
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iilqne cm give — tho BHUsb «Uk manurecturet Kaa bail to con- 
tent] wfdi other and very acrious <)*A)i^ulties« ^ The French ma** 
nufiictui'ee obtains all that portion of his ra^ silk^ anioentitig 
to abottt a half, which is raised at honie» without payment of any 
clufy whatever^ and is only charged on the other half with a duty 
of 1 Iranc ^ cent pcrkillogram (2 lib. 3\ oi. avoirdapoU), being 
at the tatp of about 4}d. per lib. ; at the same time that the 
du^ on foreign organzlne imported into France only amounts to 
2 francs 4 cent, the kiliogram, or to 9cl. per lib.; whereas^ the 
V English manufacturer was forced* up to last year* to pay a duty of 
, 4s. per lib* on all silk imported from Bengal ; of 5s. on all r- 

iber raw silk ; and of 14s. 8d. on orgnii/inc I These monstrous 
duties added about 25, SO, and 40 per cent, to the prime cost 
of the dilferent species of silk on which they were respectively 
im{kiscd. It must also be rccollecfed, timt in addition to U;e 
waste incurred in the different st:ige<» of the nuinufueture, silk 
losei^ about n Jourih ;)arloftts weight in the dying only; and 
UiiS| with the length of time that elap«ied betN^een the payment 
of dtu duty on the raw materinl, and the sale c»f the finished 
article, necessarily contributed still further to enhance its ptice 
to the consumer. But it is unnecessary to say more with re- 
spect to the oppressiveness of the duties in (picstioni than to 
mention, that the Committee of the House of Lords distinctly 
state, that the large drawback of 12*^. allowed on every poiiiul 
weight of inanufaclnrcd silk exported, was, in the great inajo'* 
Ttly of eases, a very inadccpiaio compensation for the duty ori- 
ginally paid ! 

Various representations had been made to Ministers, at dIC- 
ferout periods, on the subject of these duia*s. But Mr Vaiisil- 
tart, wlio never once doubted that two and iwo make four in Um 
arithmetic of the Customs, as well as in that of C ocker, turned 
a deaf ear to all wlio ever proposed to h>wer a tax. Fortu- 
nately, however, tlie reign of this la\ and restriclioii-loving 
gentleman, and that of las worthy and wtll-selerted ci>ilc;ig;uet 
Mr George Hose, was at length brought to a cdose ; ana no 
sooner had Messrs Robinson and Ilnskis^on been advanced to 
the situations they now fill with so iniieh credit to tbeniwlvcs 
and advantage to the country, than the staU* of the bilk nianu- 
£|^liire was nrougJit under their notice, by petitions to the 
of Commons, subscribed by the principal persons con* 
omykdd ip the trade. Among others, a petition was presented 
ftoiplliiejprincipal manufacturers in and about London, in whicU 
they tl at ^ this important manufacture, though reoendy 

* conViderilbly extended, is still depressed below its natural le* 

* veil, by laws wfai^ch prevent it from attaining that degree of 



» prt)tii|^ wluchf Vi0^t tnora &irourable ciituinfttmt^^^ 
^ wtmd aeiqittlM Takii% intb ax*6ount the unUmitw ^ 

« ^ik #itii which wc mk^t be ftirpi&hed from our lEm ^ 

* Cur indenaifo commatfd of capital, ami the 

< rivalied shilt ^cl itulustry of our artisans, your petitioneri^ 

* hesitate not to express their com^iction, that, by judicious at- 

* rntigements^ our stile inamifucture mii^ht be placed in a con** 

* dition tthimately to triumph over all foreign competition, aiuf 

* that silk, like cotton, may be made one oi the staple .comniW 

* chties of the coiiinry. ’ 

*Mr Huskisson having, in consequence of these reprcsenta«> 
tjons, turned his attention to the state of the silk manufac*^ 
lure,* it was not iliilicult for liiiu to discover, that it labour-^- 
od under two great disadvantage's — the enormous duties on 
tluS raw material, — and the prohibition against importation frortf 
abroad. The effi^ct of the firsts was to retuler silk goods so 
extravagantly high, as to prevent their lieing used by any but 
tlie most opulent classes; and of llte second^ to extinguish, 
or at least very much ueakeii, that spirit of invention and 
discovery which had given us so decided a superiority in all the 
other great branehes ol’inanufacturiug industry. * The mon6* 

* poly, ^ ns was well observed by Mr Iluskisson, ‘ had pro- 
‘ duced, wdiat monopoly was always sure to produce, an indif^ 

‘ feronce with regard to iinpiovement. That useful zeal which 

* giveik life to iinlustrv, which fosteiN ingenuity, and which in 

* manufactures occasioi^s unceasing clVorls to produce tlic ar^ 

* tide ill the most economical form, liad been comparatively 

‘ eXtitigui shell. 7h ffic pt oh tbit hr if urns to be asrrib* 

* edf that m silb otiltp in the xiholc tangr of mannl'acturcti^ wr 

* Wre hehind by tmr nrighbmas’ We have here a proof 

* of that chilling and benumbing effect which is sure to be pn»** 

* duced wlieii no genius is called into action; and when we are^ 
^ rendered indifferent to cx<‘riion, by the indolent security da-( 

^ rived from restrictive regulations, 1 have pot the , 

‘ doubt, that if the .sanu’^ system had been donthiUcd wim jv- 

* spect to the cotton niiinutacture, it w-guld have been, at this 

* moment^*' a^ subordinate in amount to the w'ooHen, os it is jU*^ 

‘ nior in it8^ introduction into this country. ^ J 

In accordance writh these juU and enlarged Views, Mr 
kisi^n proposed, that the dultcs on unprepared raw silk should 
lie immedhtedy mhiced so low as 3d. per lib. Built was affirm-* , 
cd tbf bd ItPpO^^lble, without entirely ruining the proprietors pt 
snk-ia|Kb, to n^eSi corresponding rediiction in the dutici^ 

I II.. I II 1 , ,^^ I ^ I—.,— , ,,., 1 , II, ^ 

, **. * Sfr''HusfelBSon*a Match 182*. ' ' . 
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thtoWn afr sift } ttnd in nobs^wiie^ tht dtttl«s 

0 b%|ni 9 aif >0 iin|iQirted fromabmad were onljr reduced frdm 14«4 
lib- Having tba<s provided Ibr the redaction of 
jiie Mr iHiiskisson pit^ised that the prohibition ageSiiit 

— "^leion should continue up to July 18S6; and that* slibee^ 
’*(0 that perfoU, foreign »ilk gi>ods of every description 
lijtally imported on paying an ad mltnrm duty of 80 
The I louse having agreed, by a very large majoticyv 
to tlte, fcsolmions proposed by Ivlr lluskissoii, they were soon 
after passed into a law. 

It was n<Tit to be expected, considering the pecoliar dreum- 
slntices under w hich the silk manufacture had previously been 
carried on, that so great a change should be very cordmlly ap- 
proved by many of those engagcnl in the trade ; and the finirs 
that were at first expressed by several, of our incapacity to with- 
stand the competition of the French under the new system^ 
have latterly l>ecome more universal ; and meetings have in 
consequence been held in London, and memorials presenteil lo 
Ministers, in order, as we iiiidcrs'tand, to induce them to^pool- 
pone the period for the rept*al of the prohibition. But while 
we hope and believe that Ministers will make no oonceskioii 
whatever on this point, we are at the same time ready to ad- 
mit, there arc others connected with the subject that wi- 
dobbteflly have a strong claim on their immediate atten- 
"’lion. When the lengthened period during which the silk ma- 
nufacture has existed under a protection from foreign comipeti- 
tion, and the magnitude to which it has now grown, arc tohte 
into account, notning, it is obvious, could l>e more impoiittc tiMln 
to ex])ose it rashly to any sudden and injurious shock. It wOs, 
however, supposed by Mr Huskisson, that the SO per cent, ad tor- 
larem duty would afibrd'ati ample security against any such con- 
tkigCDCy ; and so it certainly would, were tlic French and Eng- 
lish silk manufacturers placed, in other respects, under tieafiy 
the same*ctrcunistances. But such is not the case ; inaamodt 
as the French only pay a duty, of about ninpjiriicn pet lib. *aii 
tbe orgimzinc which they import from Italy, whereas it ja sfUl 
loaded in this country with a duty of tr/i tJmrs thaf aynounl, 
'W of 7s. 6d. It is true, that British organzine pays only the 
low duty of dd. per lib. on the raw silk of which it is prepaitwl ; 
Imi for all the richer goods, as damasks, satins,' gauaes, Ale* , 
in whkii the French are our great rivals, Italian orgaiiaine b atilt 
iiii$bipflnsabk The manufacturers contend, tiiat while this higli 
4aly ^ or(j;aiisuiie is continued (equalji as they affirm, of ttsnif^ to 
55 per cent, on the cost*of the matcriaj}, in edition to die Imfo 
dalles that me also imposed on dye siullii, ashes, and soap, lilfof 
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«Mii im yieiv ki|p ^7 tttftd in Ih^ 

4$Slf 9ia» p»m^ mMt b <9 totnUy iiumfficimll to 
fitbii dif)it V««iohei of tho maou&cfcare m wbioh m^W9 pm 
liktly to Imm^^nold by the French, Oerautm$ imd 8itp< p 
Bey iiothiM of the Chinese end East Indians. * ^ ' 

JNdiTi ol^ough we do not pretend to say that the 
SNTB may not have somewhat exaggerated the effects of the duty 
m organzinc^ dye stuffs, and soapi still it is perfcpdy olear that 
their statement must be to a very great exi^t true, and that it is 
in every respect highly deserving of considei^tion. But, ad** 
mittitig the statements of the manufacturers to be true to the let*- 
iler, ought wc, therefore, to perpetuate that system of monopoly 
Urhich has already been productive of so many disadvantages?-^ 
most certainly not. The obvious, effectual, and only proper re* 
medy is, to take off the duties on dye stuffs and ashes, and still far* 
ther to reduce those on organzine and soap. We have always ap* 
proved the policy of ministers in reducing those taxes that affect 
. Urn commerce and manufactures of the country, in preference to 
those tliat the consumers are directly called upon to pay. But of 
all the indirect taxes, we do not know that there are any more 
oppressive than those on dye stuffs and soap. The latter is not 
only burdened with a heavy direct duty, but it is also taxed in* 
directly id the shape of tallow and barilla, the conslitnents of 
which it is made ; And the fact that these dudes add, on an 
wrerage, ISJO por cent to the cost of soap, and that 40 lib* of 
sof^ arc re({uircd for every JOG lib. of silk dyed in colours, 

« shows how exiromely injurious they must be to the silk manu-* 
fiicturci as well as to those manufactures in which soap is large- 
ly used. We dc^ therefore, hope that this subject will enrage 
we speedy attention of Ministers. The revenue that would be 
imm^iately lost by the entire repeal of the duties on barilla, 
iailow, dye stuil^ &c. would not exceed 23G,000Z. ; and from 
^thirty to fifty per cent, might be deducted from the direct duly 
on soap, without occasioning any ultimate loss of revenue, and 
witli very great advantage to the maiiulactures and commerce 
? of the country. 

— ^ — — 

1 ^ Wo subjoin a note of the current prices, duty included, of soiue 
of the principal articles used in the dying of silks, of the aumujat ot 
the duty on them, and of the net revenue derived thorcfroiUi ip the 
pear ending 5th of January 1825. 

i 

I'lrico, Duty. Rcjfaiie. 

A^hes, Pearl and Pot, 41s. perewt. 1 Is, 2d. pet L.2tid8l 
'Sirk(Qtt«n'c*tron), ffis. —•*!,. — • 

* r > ‘ . , •> t 
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* that wvdi # jpftteettoii ot $$. or 4s.» ^ 

4wn Ml timt we can leam on malte 

^ Sie^tfy^pbmmd^d that otir throwatera would be juuM^tta^dibc* 
tWalij^roteet^ by that duty, as they are by the preieilt <Mty 
3e8ides, it would, in any view of the subject, botlire 
extreme of folly to risk the sacrifice of the whole silk irranufiie*' 
»lubei> for the sM^e of this subordinate and accessory ^braheh I 

* There is no reason, however, for eppreheiisioii with reapeot lo 

safety of any branch of the ninnufactnre. It is aclmit^d 
ori all hands, that the machinery in the British mills is vastly 
^ sttfierior to that used in Italy ; nor can there be a doubts tfafSX u 
j 0 Ur throwsters had any stronfj^ inducement to call tiic va» 
rioue resotirces of mechanical skill and genius tc» their assist- 
ance, they would very soon obtain a decided ascendancy over 
the Italians. The idea that the Italians export the inferior sorts 
of mw silk only, and that they keep Uic better sorts. at home, 
in order to convert them into orgaiiisine, is contradicted by the 
fact, thot raw silk has borne, for many years back, rather a Inpjher 
proportional price than organ^ine. But it is not proposed lo with- 
draw the protection hitherto ^iveii to the English throwsters; 
tbouj^h it is quite indispensable, in order to prevent the , ex- 
tinction of those branches oi’ the niaiiuiacturo in which ibrei^n 
er^anzine is used, that it should be elibctually reduced. Wc 
understand that silk is thrown, or converted Into organzine, in 
Italy, for about 6d. per lib.; and it is quite visionary to imagjino 
that our thmwslers, possessed as they are of much better ma- 
chineiy than that used in Italy, should not be able to carry on 
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wmUtfi the better# But tbere> i$iiiivlib;%^ 

ib^lb duty of dd^ they would be uiost eo«E|im^y 

l»lotflOted : And suppiiung it to be fixed 
,^ilie dtHtee on dye ntuflm repealed^ and tbofie?on\ •cwp.'ld)^* 
ijrtuaUy reduced, our silk manutacturere will have notbb^g to fear 
ifOm the competiUon of the Freneh. / 

, IF tiiCMe things are resolutely done, a foundation will^bis 
dakl tor the indefinite improvement and extension of tbia ip^bat 
/ ipaiitffacNjrei and measures ought, at the same time, toha tabaii 
for gradually reducing the 30 per ccnt.tf^ rfaiorem duty, lind Jbr 
, placing the trade, at no very distant period, on that I'ootif^of 
free competition on which alone it can ultimately stand with accu^ 
rity. On the other Imiid, we do not hesitate to state, thaU if dtosc 
things are not dune, the silk manufacturers will have >|iist 
reason to complain of rather harsh treatment; and tn the 
event of tlic manufacture sustaining any very serious shock, 
att o[)porcunity will be alibrded of raising a claInour^ and 
of‘ misrepresenting and traducing the liberal policy un 
which Ministers arc now acting. It k easy, however, ^to 
guard against any such contingency ; and a just regard to 
ihe intciests of all parties requires that it should be done# . We 
areas much averse to restrictions as it is possible for any one 
to be ; but while we are most anxious for their total alxdition, we 
are also anxious that those who Jiave been so protected sboald, 
.when the protection is withdrawn, be relieved from ail injurious 
restraints and disproportionate burdens, and placed in a situatton 
'fairly to iiiei't their rivals. * ^ 


Anx. V. Narrative of' a Juurneij into Khorasan^ in ihe Yiiriars 
1821 and including some Account of the Ctmniriei ia 

ihe North-east of Persia ; •with Itemarks upon the Natiottat 
ChatacUTy Govcrnnienfi and Hcsources of that Kingdom. By 
James U. Fraser, Author of ^ A Tour in the Hiinila 
Mountains,’ ike. London, Longman, Hurst, &c. J8^5. 4to. 

*T^he ardour of discovery which has guided so many naviga-* 
nnf] travellers into the remotest parts oF toe earth, 

" ' 

* Since writing the above, we have heard that Ministers havfidfe- 
jiolvei^ ty reduce the duty on prganzine to 5s. This is a mo^ 

' and judjetous measure, though. Tor the reasons statcxl above, can* 
nut hut think that the reduction should have been carried stQI ftifther. 
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oor f Wi^ ffl i SlI i tn oo intli the manners of dwtant tiii|K^.aM ld>liw 
«f the jstracture of the earth ititelf wMch «« inhali^ 
h^omwle career our own countrymen have held h duw 
jti^l^^^lisl^eu place, favoured equally perhaps in different cireitiaf 
^by the extent of our commerce, and the wide raiigenf 
tf^r atawioD. Yet diffusive as the progress of adventure 

it may seem remarkable, that some of Uie counuies Vhich 
weiK earliest celebrated in history, and with which we were ' 
lli^ugbt acquainted by the first writers whom the world pro* 
4«icea, are still, in many respects, very imperfectly known to us. 

When, in that number, we venture to include P<ersia, wc 
may at^first seem to indulge in paradox : but the truth is, tbat« 
alh^ the innumerable volumes which have been written on that . 
portioD of the world, and though the relations of many of the 
travellers who have visited it, and especially of the faithful aad 
int^ligent Chardin, arc as copious and minute as those we pee* 
sess. ofany odier country, our knowledge of the geography and 
ahuadon of many parts of it is still miserably defective. , Tra- 
v^ers, with hardly any exception, have kept the high road 
iram Tabriz, or TdiraD, by Isfahan and Shiraz, to Bunder. 
Jh^ssi Of! Bushirc, a few deviating towards jKirmansliah or Ha* 
inadaB. T'^ese tracts have been described again end again, 
teftp h* satiety ; while the whole of the eastern half of Peiaia», 
tba rich countries north of it, from Mekran and Kerman 
im the spud), to the great rivers Amu and Sirr on the north, * 
suckII from Kom and Tehran on the west, to the confines of India 
op diei east, have been left nearly untouched by European tra*i. 
tilers. Mr Forster alone, oh his route from Cashmire to As-, 
txakhan, passed through Khorasan in one line of road, wllhn 
tatt few opportunities of personal observation, and apparently not- 
fBf|hy of procuring, extensive or accurate information. Jkmas 
did not penetrate farther east than Aslrabad ; Jm>j|iat> 
h[^,m..the time of Queen Elizabeth, and Thompsop nearer our 
from the north, reached only Khiva and Bokhara, 
l^^nhvne was murdered before he had reached tike territory 
he thought his dangers were to commence. The exten*. 
sivie .plhiinnces of Khorasan, Balkh, and Kbwarezm, to which 
we may add the fertile regions of Bokhara and Samarkaued, 
north of tlie Ox,iis, have thus evaded the curiosity of madecn 
ohs^rvatton, though laid opcu by the march and conquest of 




march df ihc troops of France agahnit ouf potoci^Ofi^ 
in India had turned the attention of Britain and h^r rival to 
the intervening countries, attempts were made by both these 
powers to remedy it* Many French officers crossed the eOUH^ 
try of Persia in various directions; but although several of then! 
were certainly not devoid of talents, no very important rostillis 
of their labours have been communicated to the public. Ou 
the part of our countrymen, the embassy of the Honourablo Mr 
KIphinstone to Cabul, has been the means of laying opeO[ w 
the world the condition, civil, political and military, of the 
Afghans, and of the extensive and previously almost unknown 
dktnots over which their rule extends ; as well as the geography 
of their mountainous and broken country. The imi^rtant acces- 
sions to the geography of Asia, and to our knowledge of l^e 
different races of mankind, which we owe to that intelligent 
and most instructive traveller, have been fully noticed in a fiuW 
mer Number. * Nearly at the same period, General Sir Jdhn 
Malcolm, deputed by the Supreme (Tovernmeut of British India 
on an embassy to the Persian Court, employed the talents of 
several enterprising officers in traversing the territory of 
in every direction, with the view of acquiring a knowledge of Its 
present geographical situation, and especially of ascertaining 
the possibility of carrying an European army by laud aUrosS 
that country. Captain Grant travelled over Mekran and Ker« 
man ; Captain ]\>ttingcr worked his way through Ballouchis- 
tan, and ihcncc onward to the west of Persia, fits companion, 
Captain Christie, after leaving him, penetrated tli rough Seisiati 
to Herat in Khorasan; Captains Grant and Fotheringbam, on 
whom devolved the task oi surveying the route from Bagdad to 
Shuster, while in the prosecution their purpose, were trea*^ 
cherously murilered by a lawless freebooter; wliilc Captains 
Frederick and Macdonald Kinncir surveyed the western fron- 
tier towards Kermanshah and Hamndan, a tract soon affei; 
more exactly examined by General Malcolm himself. The t'V** 
suit of these well concerted journeys, so creditable to those who 
ulaiiiied and to those who cxccut^ them, appears in Sir John 
Maleoltn’d History of Persia, in Major Macdonald Kaifii'irV 
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Pi^migor’a Tmvoia ilBi . ^ ^ 

In theso Dtiuch sfUbfootory ifironiiation tnufjf tie Ibllilid 

Gimcerniog the southern provinces of Perskiy ehd th4 Torkim 
frookior Oir the west ; but little was collected regardiUff Khom^ 
aan» thofigh m all respects a most important province^ ^ ^ It is 

* XUneh to be regrettcih* says Major Mocaonakl Kinneirt * 

* our knowledge of this great, and to us must imporUuit 
% tract of territory, is shniiiefully deficient^ The northern and 
^ eastern parts luive not bucu visited by any European for a 
^ nuuiber of years, suul therefore the trifling infonnation 1 pOaE^ 

* seas concerning their nature and resources has besen received 
from different natives of Khorasaii, whom I met at tlie Per- 

* siari Court. ’ — ^ I have failed, he afterwards f adds, in every 

* endeavour to gain such infonnation as may be relied on, re- 

* $|)ectuig the nioiintaiiis of this province. ’ Pinkerton com^ 
plujfis of a similar deficiency of aiillientic materials. Much, it 
IS true, iiiighl ha\o been collect etl from the Arabian and Per- 
sian, and from their copyists, the 'rurkish geographers ; but 
excjpt the geograpljy of Ebn llaukal, tlie scanty extnu'ts fi*om 
Abulfeda, Nasiretkliii and Cliigh Peg, in the tliird volume of 
Hudson’s Minor Greek (Teograi)hers, consisting cliielly of the 
latitudes and longitiu!e'> of places, atid sonn* finthor extracts 
from them in the notes to Ottex’s '^IVavels, very little ol'wluit they 
had written has been published in Europe. I'he geographical 
Uutes of our illustrious poet Ciray oji fcJtrabo, ] while they collect 
all that was known on this subject, show how’ little that all is. 

In a word, Khora’*.in and the celebrated kingdoms of Sanmr-* 
kuml and Pokhara, remain to ns among the provinces of Asia 
with which w’e are least ac(]iialnted. 

It seems to have been a seii-.e of this tle/ieienc^ that urged 
Mr James Paillie I'raser, already known as a tra\eller among 
the Uiniala mounti'iins, to attempt to penetrate into these re- 
mote ami dangerous regions. \\'jtli this \iew he left India in 
May ISai, and proceeded to Tehran, tin; present capital of 
Persia. J’he first part of the volume is occupied with the nur- 
rsitive of his progress to that city, by a route which lias been 
often travelled and describe<I. He therefore judiciously abstains 
from giving any further account of the ruins of Persepolis, aru( 
of tlio other remains of antiquity which he visited while hasten** 
ing Ibrward to the capital. 


^ (y^ograplifcal Memoir of the Persian Empire, p. 169. 
+ Mil p. 171- 

% iiray’fi Works, Mathias’# Ed. vol. 2. 



1 «{M*ll|IWi«'iU>'VybviiM >Ho 1»kfs it view «f llte fttorel.^ ’ 

4gii^ripi(*n of th« PeiTsiBni;, Kietr t>ei>id«tk»i and ttittiMt'fiivM* 
W Mi^raaa of th« conntty, the taxes, es^secially diVUDld fa* 
tranaiy aMd inters into soiUtf curknis imd vtunable dotalta' 0 tiie^ 
l%td«f ntoperty ill laiuU and th^ claims of the go^emmwt im 
' Ihd cultivator. He is of opinion tlmt the power and potttioi|t 
inifmrcnnce of Persia have been much overrated. 

* During tho time 1 remained at Tehran, 1 endeavouredt as vkiacli 
a« ptiedbfe, to improve my knowledge of the character and resources 
of the coautry. i had for some time believed that the value of Per- 
sia in the scale of nations has been greatly overrated in public estt** 
nialicmi not only in modern, but in more remote times ; and that her 
rtefaus, her iriaguificence, her population, her fertilityi even her power 
indhddtMU^ as a nation, and her general resources, have been esti- 
mated at an extent far beyond the tiuth. I was led to this 0 |Mnian 
chiefly I by recollecting the ideas entertained regarding tliis couulryt 
by must persons with alioni I hud conversed on the subject, and the 
impressions I had myself imhibed troni the perusal of works that 
treat of it; and it was largely confirmed by every observation I made 
during my travels. 

* It appears not very difiicult to account for these false impres- 
sions regarding Persia ; which like all that are received of remote 
objects, arc for the most part vague and indistinct. Tho East has at 
all times been desciibed as the land of wealth, luxury, and magni- 
ficence. At a time when Europe was comparatively poor and rude, 
with little of commerce, or manufactures to boast of, it was from the 
East that all rich commodities were received ; from thence came jew- 
(!<<, spices, and raie fabrics. The earliest travellers have boi-ne tes- 
timony to the magnificence of Oriental sovereigns, sumptuously 
adorned with gold and gems, surrounded by their brilliant courts, 
and armed with absolute power. The Eastern tales that delighted 
our youth, desenbing scenes of wonder, voluptuousness, and inex- 
haustible riches in the florid and hyperbolical style of Asiatic au- 
thors, have added their influence, to throw over this quarter of (he 
globe an illusion of magic and magnificence, that can hardly fail to 
envelope it for ever, unless dispelltd by cold and accuiate realities. 

^ Tt 18 also remarkable, that these impressions have been particu- 
larly applied to Persia, the country of all others, perhaps, in the East, 
if we except Arabia, and the wilder parts of Tartary, that cun 
ICttH roaliae them. They may be traced to the effects of our early 
classical reading, and the accounts given by various authors of Cyrus, 
Xerxea, Dariu^i, and other Persian sovereigns, willi tlmir Troops in 
myriads, blazing in purple and gold. The allusions, too, m holy 
Writ, to the power and riches of the Median and Assyrian kings have 
|)^«4tly coM|ributcd to them. And they have been very niucli mu 
tinuod by the accounts gi\cn by those Europeans who visited the 
Courts otTlio Suffavean Kings iu tho days gf their splendour. Nor 
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ouilioleiit pmn$ Imve been t«kim» in atiy modevn aeeebm 4f lta|Al> 
iQdeftivoy tbettlaslon thal existed, and to iinpresi Ihennrior arkk 
Che tiiM» and full extent of its desert statOy its miseiy and weskoesAi 
It is in tbilM Tories spoken of irith more re6i:»ect than it desemiMiy end 
She reader thus continues to assign to it an importancey which it wss 
Npriditibly not the writer's intention to convey* 

* like cease of this may probably be traced to the situation in 
wbieb most of these travellers have been placed. The majority of 
Europeans who have made their observations publiCy were cither 
attached to missions of considerable importance and splendoury or 
passed rigidly through the country in returning to their own. In 
the first case* the circumstances attending the progress of any person 
of importance through the country, renders it difficult for those at- 
^Cached to bis suite to view and estimate the true condition of it or its 
iiAabitanta t every difficulty is smoothed for such travellers, and ail 
pOBSibie pains are taken to impress them with ideas of the most 
favourable nature, regarding the power and wealth of the sovercJ^, 
^and the prosperity of his countr}'. Its face and form may, indeed, bo 
jseen, but the dazzling bustle of meetings and departures* of visits and 
ceremonies, the presence of richly-dressed nobles, with their mime* 
rous attendants, are calculated to shut out all disagreeable impressions 
of poverty and misery, and to substitute for them those of population 
flfua riches. The mere passenger, on the other hand, who only 
traverses the country in his way to another, with little or no know*- 
ledge of the language, attended but by his own servants, and halting 
in his career only to visit spots of notorious celebrity, sucii a fxrrscm 
npuiy be qualified to give a diary of the journey, and to relate bia own 
fitipressions ; but he can hardly be deemed competent to convoy just 
id^ of the country, or people at large. An estimate of the cendi - 
lion of any country, formed from descriptions of scenes in which 
kings, nobles, and rich men are almost the only actors, would bo as 
fallacious as a judgment of the real state of England or France, 
founded on accounts of the transactions at Carleton House, or the 
Louvre.’ pp. 158-1 Gl. 

The avpect of the country is w'ell and truly described, llbe 
vrest of Persia is a plateau or table-land, which he estiptmleff to 
be 3500 fefct above the level of the sea. On this table-land the 
mountainous ranges which divide the country arise to various 
lieigbts. 

* Thetepcarance of these mountains is almost every where bare, 
arid, and forbidding : in mobt parts they present to the eyOf nothing 
but huge masses oi' grey rock, (lilcd in strata on each dther ; or ifat*y 

^ atart in a rugged ridge abiuptly from the nhin, wl>icli reaches their 
' feet with no other undulation than that wliich hns^be^b it^i^siobed 
washing down ol detritus from their amsk bi sotqa place» 
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Ade littgm 4li6(r liiiiiwti rides frith no emersld hue ; hut dNer .illldibi 
riT fiMlMer soon scorcli it up, and the original oolour is 
teaiMedi not a thft remaining oF that herbage which so fiqpM% 
apruttg and withered. 'Ute appearance of tlie plains i« for the mA$$ 
part not more promising ; the largest pioportion of tbeii| consists nf 
gravel washed down from the mountama, or the accittnolatlon of 
Bome former revolution of nature deposit^ in deep and eateorivo 
beds ; or of a hard clay, which, without tho advantage of water* 
fiaturat or artificial, is barren and desert as the rest. The lively of 
die whole land is constantly brown or grey, except daring the two 
months of April and May. 

* Water renders these plains in many places fertile, but water Is 
the most scanty boon of nature in Persia ; its rivers are small Oml 
few ; and rivulets, by no means common, can only be applied tO A 
very limited quantity of cultivation. In the best districts, the sisiatl 
proportion of cultivated land resembles an Oasis in the desert, ieiW>» 
ing, by contrast, to make all around it more dreary, Ftains aari 
mountains are equally destitute of wood. The only trees to be aeeit 
ace in the gatxlens of villages, or on the banks of streams where iklBft 
are planted for the purpose of affording die little timber used m 
building. They chiefiy consist of fruit«trees, tlie noble chinar or ovi* 
ontal plane, the tall poplar, and the cypress ; and the effect whjif^ 
a garden of these trees produces, spotting with Its dark green ^jtho 
grey and dusty plain, is rather melancholy than cheering. In phi* 
luring, therefore, to the imagination, the aspect of a Persian laswl* 
scape, or, indeed, of a landscape in any of the contiguous couniriea 
to the north and east of it, tlic mind must endeavour to divest itirif 
of every image that gives beauty or interest to an European scene s 
-.•^there arc no beautiful or majestic woods, no verdant plains or grassy 
mountains, no winding i ivers or babbling streams, no parks or inde* 
cures, no castles or gentlemen’s scats, no sweet retired cottages* with 
their white walls glimmering through foliage ; nothing, in shcMI;* tbgt 

S peaks of peace, Bocurity, or comfort ; every thing, on the conMigr, 
eclares, that mao dreads his fellows, that he lives but for htosrif 
and for the day, neither caring nor providing for posterity : that 
.is uncultivated, abject, and debased. « 

* When the traveller, at\or toiling over the rocky mountains that 
separate the plains, looks down "from the pass he has won jvith toil 
and difficulty upon the country below, his eye wanders uncliccfced * 
and unrested over an uniform brown expanse, losing itself in dig** 
fiance, or bounded by blue mountains (csembling those lie hue to-* 
bourcd to cross. Should cultivation exist within his ken, it can 
be distinguished fVom the plain on which it is sprinkled, In 

, thjO ntonthg or spring*' Is there a town or villages upon this ptobt, 
all that can be seen of them is a line or spot upon its surQicei ctiieffy 
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whiclit day alitor day* and march after marohi preemitir itlMlif lb 4ie 

ih Peraio* * ' » 

« * tUb oiyMaiva desertit that occur in several parta of the entire 

fbnn oMttm certainly striking ; yet so dreary is the general aapect of 
tlm icOwtry, 'ftat it is only Tshon the traveUer skirts them t^losely, Or 
CyOmes over them, that their dilFcrence from it is much remarked, 
Thon> indeed, the saline efflorescence glistening and baking in the 
rays of a licree sun, extending into immense space, with here and^ 
tboro a mass of black rock protruding from its surface, its image eon* 
torted by the ef&ct of refraction into a thousand wild and varying 
abajpes. tells impressively the total desolation that reigns there. 

* The provinces of MazundcKin and Gheelan on the banks of the 
with the district of Astrabad and Goorgaun, and parts of 
Aaorbijan and Armenia, form exceptions to the above description ; 
Uie foraer three districts are as beautiful astvood, water, and moun- 
tain, in llteir most varied forms, can make them ; the forests arc 



more finely wooded parts of Armenia, those at least which fell under 
my observation, are now in the hands of the llussians, ’ 

description of the cities ib not more favourable. 

• Viewed from a commanding situation, the appearance of a Per- 
ailurf town is most unintcicsting : the hou<;es, all of » mud, diifer in no 
respect from the earth in colour, and, irom the irregularity of their 
cotisIructioD, resemble inequalities on its surface, father than human 
dweftings. The bouses, c\en of the groat, seldom exceed one story ; 
and the lofty walls which shroud them from view, without a window 
to enliven them, have a mo'tt monotonous cilect. There are few 
domei'Or minarets, and stilt fewer of those that exist arc either splen* 
did pr elegant. There are no public buildings but the mosques and 
modressas ; and these are often mean as the rest, or perfectly ex- 
cluded from view by ruins. Tlie general cor//) cTml presents a sue- 
ccssioB of flat roofs, and long nails of mud, thickly interspersed 
with ruii)*) ; and tlie onl} relief to its monotony is found in the glr* 
dens, adorned^ with chinar, poplars, and cypress, with which the 
towns and villages arc often «<ui rounded and intermingled. * p. 168. 

The demorah/iition and iniseiy of the inhabitants is delineaU 
at some Ibngth; and the picture »h interesting, as it exhibits 
t|ie fippl condition to winch all despotic governments naturally 
tend^ 

* * Tlie balk of the Persian people may be divided into four"^ dis«i 

tiiictl(dasses; 1st, those who are attached to the various couftt, and 
livelltlperviGe wdtfi great men, including the military, and vaViobb. 



i engfljgijil iij, 

in«iit|bim da&s b$ fdvjtfdvoiil 
iji'liy no mcanitobe wondered ati ^Tho 
gdVerniEi^nt ito which they are attached, deapotict insobai;a^ 
farms that of its seIrvantB. The nal»ie$ 

>' of court, subjected absoiutely to thp caprice of tyrant/, f ho • 

can Neither endure oppositioii nor disappointment, tliojigh they may 
Continue cringing and abject to him, liecome in, their turn, ornelj^ 
haughty, and imperious to their inferiors ; and titefe again arC 
lighted, when they can exercise the same petty tyriimnyr upon siiCh 
as may be unhappily subjected U) their power, l^he greatest notde 
in Persia is never for a moment secure cither in his person ' or propef* 


ty ; if a tit of rage, jealousy, or avarice, of which lie is tha^.ohjecty 
ligppens to seize his sovereign, a word, a look, from the despot Hiih« 
jects him to the crudest insults $ he may be hpat, maimed, disgratol^ < 
like the lowest groom; his person violated in a way degrading to lid«^ t; 
inanity, his wives and daughters delivered to the lust of muleteers, 
and the little toily lionour a Persian can possess may he scafctemi 
to the winds, without the unhappy sufferer having the least hope of 
remedy; without even tlie event creating the least sensutionr it iii 
the shall s pleasure ; and if he be firm on his scat, the lives ahil prn^ ^ • 
parties of his subjects are less than the dust beneath his feet^ 

‘ How can any feding of patriotism, any sentiments of at.tach^ 
ment to the sovereign, or government, exist under such circumstan- 
ces ? or how can that monarch expect to be faitlifuiJy soryed, wfidse i 
servants, instead of meeting with reward for their fidelity, may Im , 


disgraced or destroyed in a moment of spleen or anger i The consitr 
qiiences are easily foreseen ; the favour which they enjoy, and which 
is their only guarantee for life and property, they strive to preserve 
by flattery and fawning; while their whole souls are bent on deedv. 
ing, or pillaging, and, if they can with safety and advantage, on betray- 
ing their tyrant. Such is the naitural cflect of this wretched system, 
and it may be traced through all ranks of the same class, down to ilia 


lowest menial ; they are with few exceptions arrogant and overbear- 
ing, unprincipled, treacherous and abandoned in the ^rcatest^i^gi ^ 
they stand, indeed, coutiiiually on the brink of a dangerous precipice, 
and would be to be pitied, were it not that the barefaced and har- 
dened . character of their vice changes that milder feeling itita coii«> 
tempt and detestation. ' . 

* The class of merchants, shopkeepers, ami machanica* are, lest 
constantly exposed than others to the tyranny of their sqpertbrs; 
their habhs are more industrious, their time more fully occupied ^ , 
and altboueh much cannot be said in praise of their, n^rab, they qraf ^ 
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above. are hostessed of vnui^hltpw cjoiuiingt e^i^gly 

f|n4 foMk^, eej^r aRer gain, .«a^tiov« and 



nil natui^l conwAueiioes of tho clrcrnKlMfim lo li% tm 
I for they m lEnbllo to bettyy eifocth^ iWoo #feMk 
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od to Ao €Oi»nl Who ooatmet debts they liaye ho mean# of titofina# 


nature may be readily formed. Constantly chm/^ 
|daah> llidmcal attachments arc vreak t rude* wild* and eubjedteo I# 
hoOe liuC)[>atriarcbal authority* they are intolerant of restraint s mM 
Attered by moral jmrtrietions* always more or less at varianoe wHfc 
wa^lWhcmrlng trlbia* committing mutual depredations* Aey are od« 
dUSed to hlindel* and robbery wiAout deeming Aem crimes# They 
ore Ktthl anheted by the despotism of their sovereign, or his sataBkai t 
Ohd €oas6i]oetitIy rude and^ independent beyond all other diaasea of 
s^aood stuff for soldiers, but verv imoatiant of disciotine. 


ere is no cless of men whose situation presetils a more ne» 
Jaaisholy picture of oppression and tyranny* than the fkrmers and 
cultivators of the ground in Persia. Tliey live continually under m 
system of extortion and injustice* from which they have no msifiB «f 
escape I and whicli is the more distressing* because it is indefinite^ 
both In form and extent, for no roan can tell when* how* or to what 
amount* deroands upon him may* without warning* be made. It la 
upon Ae farmers and peasantry that the whole extortion pmetisoil 
in Ae country finally alights. The king wrings from his miidsteft 
salfi (ioyernors ; Aey most procure the sums required from Ae beads 
ofdwtricts; who in Acir turn demand It from the zabutSf or kei* 
kirodiilis of villages; and these must at last squeeze it from Ae 
ryots ; each of these intermediate agents must also have bis profits* 
an Aat the sum received by the king bears small proportion to tfcas 
wMeh is paid by the ryotM, Every tax* every present, every fine* 
eveif bribe* from whomsoever reoOivcd* or demanded in the first in* 
Stnnoc, ultimately falls on them ; and such is tiie character of 
rulers> that Ae only limit to Arae demands* is Ae power to on* 
tort on the one hand, and the ability to give or to rotidn on Ae 
other. 

* This pernicious sjrstem, originating in the oppression and in* 


esmdour* frankness, and honesty. They are treacherous and deceit* 
foly d^ctent in gratitude, and all the more amiitble 4kpositions of 
iM mind. To protect themselves from extortion* they resort to 
and untruths. Unchecked by any principle inculcated in 
yoMib, nsy* encouraged by Ae example of their superiors, Aey pos* 
sfHitliirmsdves unscrupulously of the property of others. They are* 
HttpaUf cruci, but the littie vtdue wt upim buMM 


of crueltf ao frequently eoamhMd Mbrc thdlr 
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ndl f<ir the feat of con^qi{ences» their frays would ofien be fotel- 
The valuable qualities of the Persian peasantry are confined^ it is to 
be feared) to their activity and intelligence) and these they certainly, 
possess. In some situations, where they are further removed from 
the malign infliienre and tyranny of their rulers, they are said to 
ppSKC'Ss more independence iind blunt honesty ; and this 1 hope and 
believe to be the although I am little able to confihn it on the 
strength of experience. * ^ 

'I hesc iivc heavy charges; but it seems difficult to deny tliat 
the condition of Persia is worse at this moment than it was 
w lien the first light of history shone upon it. The fact is 
the more remarkable, and ought to be the more instructive, 
as its inliabilanls are certainly an acute ami ingenious people, 
who at dillerent periods of history have acted a remarkable 
part, have [)ushe<l forward in the career of improvement, and 
lirought the arts and sciences, and the studies of philosophy 
and literal iirt*, tri a high dt‘grec of perfection among them. 
Jhit they se(‘m never to have had uv)/ political institutions: 
they have always hecn the siihjeets of an unmixed Despotism; 
the advances inatlc in one reign, or under one dynasty, are re- 
gularly lost under (lie next. There is nothing secure or per- 
niaiujiit. Tlioy are cursed with a religion that inculcates in- 
loh'rance, and fas ours ignorance; ami w’ere it not for some 
elegant and useful authors, whose works continue to be read 
uiuler e\eiy change of goveniimiil, but Nvhose speculations 
h:i\c never supposed the possibility of restraining the tyranny 
of the lieiid of the slate, or of introducing any thing like politi- 
cal law or a constitution, indejxnulent of the will of the ino- 
iiarcli, the v\hi>le nation would probably, at this day, have been 
in a ‘^la((‘ of the most degratling barbarism. The mere fact 
liial the literal m e of the JVtsuhis contains siici) names as those 
ol' J'erdousi, Ni/.ami, S;uli, Hafez, Jami, and Mirkhond, with- 
out mentioning I heir writers on law and theology, who often 
exert all the powers of an acute metaphysical analysis, is suffi- 
cient proof that a high degree of culture had been bestowed on 
the luiinau mind in their country in distant ages: wliile the 
jiH ianclioly fact, that most of their great writers have been the 
delight of tlieir countrymen for centuries, sonic of them for 
more than eight luindretl years, a longer period than any popu- 
lar author in any language of modern Europe has kept his place, , 
or indeed than any of its languages has flourished, seems equally 
to in-ove how vain and incflicieiit mere science and literature , 
arH‘, ])erinauently to better the condition of the human race* 
while their effects are unsupported by fixed political institutiont 
which admit those who suffer from the miamunagement of 
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governinent to some controul or influence over Us operations. 
A gloomy tyrant, or still more, a contested succession has at 
diflereiit periods been sullicicnt to blight the finest fruits of a 
long period, of peace and improvement, audio leave the slow 
progress pf national prosperity to be conniK'nced anew. 

Mr Fraser, on leaving IVhraii, advanced eastward towards a 
tract of country which has been but liille traversed by Kurope- 
ans. He entered Khoruban by Uie narrow slip ol inhabited 
country that lies betwreen the mountains of Klbiirz on the Jefl, 
and the great salt desert on the right. In this course his route 
coincided with the march of Alexander in pursuit of Darius. 
Passing the celebrated Caspim Fyhr, the mtxJt'rn pass of Sir* 
dara, to the east of which Darius w’as murdered, he advanced 
by Semnoon, Damghan, Rostam, and Suhzawar to the city of 
Nishapore, when he turned asiiic to visit the great Tunjuoi&e 
mines in the neighbouring in(nintains. Of these he coiumuni* 
cates many interesting jiarticulurs ; but the whole account may 
convince us how' little u>c a Persian is allowed to make of the 
local advantage.** he |)ossesbcs. He next succeeded, alter nume- 
rous delays and difficulties, in reaching the holy city of Meshetl, 
the capital of Persian Khorasan. Hcjc he remained for about 
six weeks in hopes of being able to join a caravan for Rokharu; 
but being disappointed in all his viev\>, from the miserably 
tracted state of the country, and the inroads of the Turkoman^, 
which rendered travelling most alarmingly dangerous, he was 
forced to abandon that part of his plan. VVe ihirik that he was 
here guilty of some mistakes whicli very esseniinlly afiecteil his 
success. He seems originally, perhaps Ironi his habits of I?uiian 
travelling, to have encumbered himself w ith too much baggage : 
he ought most decidedly and at once to have j)ut an end to 
every idea of his being, however remotely, ctmnected with the 
British government; an idea which, inde})ciule!U of every other 
consideration, was likely to impede his progre-s by exciting a 
thousand suspicions ; and to these wc must add the capital er- 
ror of suffering himself to be prevailed upon to repeat the Ma- 
hometun creed — in itself a very questionable act, and one which 
was likely to be not merely useless, but even singularly danger- 
ous unless follow'ed up by farther concessions. 

Disappointed in his hopes of visiting the far-famed region of 
Samarkand, he was unwillingly compelled to turn to the north- 
west towards Astrabad, by the route of Kabooshan, Rijnoord, jnd 
the plains of Goorgan, partly through a magnificent countiy, ])r<)- 
b^ly the Flyrcania of antiquity. 'Phis was the whole range of 
his personal observation; but as he possessed the rare advantage 
of carrying with him asironornica) iiistrumenls of :i supeiior dt*- 
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fitiriptiofi, tiitd was assiduous in making and recording observations 
when circumstances allowed, he has been enabled to lay down this 
whole tract with great apparent accuracy- The value of his ob- 
servations may be judged of from the important changes in his 
map. * Tehran/ he remarks, < has been moved thirty miles 

• more to the eastward, Semnoon and Damghan still farther ; 

< and in the situation of Mishapore and Mushed, an alteration 
‘ of nearly two and three degrees, respectively, was found ne- 
‘ cessary in longitude; and in latitude, the latter was wrong a 

* whole degree. * p- xi. But beside this, his residence at the 
different towns through which he passed in the course of his 
journey afforded large opportunities of which he appears indus- 
trioii^^ly to have availed himself, of collecting information re- 
garding the geographical situation of the neighboiiiing coun- 
tries which he did not vint, and the manners of the inhabitants 
particularly the Turkoman and Coordish tribes with whom in- 
deed he came into close contact, and his account of whose situ- 
ation and mode of life forms one of the most agreeable portions 
of the volume. Wc have not leisure to follow him in his de- 
scription of the several states into which the country is broken, 
nor to detail the improvements which lie has made on the geo- 
graphy of Khorasan ; but wc w'ould recontmend the Appendix 
on that subject, as w'cll as those on Khyva and Maweralnaher 
to the attention of the geographer and future traveller, as con- 
taining much that is new, and a great deal that will assist their 
inquiries, and facilitate any farther attempts to explore these 
countries. In some pariiciilars we should be disposed to differ 
from him ; but he has the merit of having collected a greater 
stock of materials on hi?, province than is to be found in the 
works of any of liis prodec("^surs ; and the country included in 
the circuit which he travelled, which in length is about eight 
degrees ol’ longitude, may l)e considered as in some degree laid 
<low'ii by him in its mo^t essential features, from actual observa- 
tion. Tliis is a distinction of which Mr Fraser, modest as he 
evidently is, may justly bo proud- 

But though wc cannot enter jn to the geographical inquiries 
to which this volume would lead, w^e arc unwalliug to dismiss it 
without bestowing a few words on some circumstances connect- 
ed with the state of society in the unh.appy country to which it 
relates, Since the Afghan invasion in the time of Nadir Shah, 
Khorasan has been a continued scene of war, turbulence, and 
rubbery, I'he eastern half of the province has remained in thd 
power of the Afghans, while the force of Persia, itself generally 
in a stale of distraction and civil war, has not bet^u sufficient to 
mlucc to subjection the various chiefs in the south and north, who 
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claimed a predatory independence. The form of the country in* 
deed is sufiiciendy favourable to such pretensions ; being inter- 
sected by deserts and mountainous tractSf over which it is difficult 
to conduct an army. The Eels or wandering tribes^ who form 
nearly one*half of the population of Persia^ roam over its exten- 
sive plains; and the Turkomnns, from the shores of the Caspian 
and the banks of the Oxiis, have long carried their destructive 
ravages, not only over tlic grounds immediately adjoining to 
them, but through the heart of the country, over its ranges of 
hills, and past its great towns, nearly to the vcrj^ gates of Is- 
fahan, Cashan, Korn, and the other cities of Persian Irak, 
west of the great salt desert, and many lumdred miles from the 
range of tlreir own flocks. The desolation and want of secu- 
rity occasioned by tlieir ravages can hardly be conceived. In 
some extensive tracts, tlie whole open country has been swept, 
tl)e wretched inhahilanis having been put to death or carried 
olF as slaves. 'Hie coiiM‘([iieiicc is, that numerous .small vil- 
lages ami towns have betii abandoned, as well as all cultiva- 
tion not uiuicr the inunediate })rotection of walled towns. The 
husbandman goes out U* his labour, with his matchlock in his 
hand. All intercourse between town and town is conducted 
timidly, at intervals, ami only as armed caravans can be col- 
lected strong enough to resi.st the* bands of robbers. Even 
these, howc'^CT', are often attacked, ami the merchants and tra- 
vellers composing them not only plundered, but carried into 
slavery, or murdered. 'Phis slate of things has given rise to 
an extensive Slave Trade, known perhaps to few of our read- 
ers, of wliich Mr Fiiiser furnishes sonm curious details. He 
remarks, tliat tlie tribes which range tlie clesarts of Asia * dif- 
fer widely in their habits and dispositions, according to the cir- 
cumsrancis in which they are placed, rind the nature of the influence 
to winch they are most expo.'-ed. In some parts they arc purely 
pastoral, mild, liOj.pituble, fond of and kind to strangers; in others 
they are shy and reserved, shunning all foreign intercourse ; in others 
again savage, ferocious, predatory, and bloodtiiirsty. 

< It is a rcmtirkable circumstance, that the greater number of 
those who belong to the latter description are to be found in the 
countries wliich border upon Khorasnn. We find to the north, the 
Gocklan, the Yamoot,^.nd Tuckeh Toorkomans, who occupying the 
country behind the Elburz, and in the steppe of Khaurezm, pour 
from their deserts upon the cultivated countries around ; plundering 
villages and caravans, committing every sort of atrocious outrage, 
murdering on the spot the old, the feeble, and the helpless ; carry- 
ing into rlavery all labour, and thus depopulating 

many extensive? districts, but for them, would have continued 
fertile and well inhabited* L)n the east, the Tiwoorees, Hazarchs, 
Feerozecooees, and Jumsheedecs, commit the same ravages ; dis- 
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poiing of their captives to those who frequent the slave markets of 
KhWifli and, Bokhara : aiSd on tlie south and cast are found the 
wild Ballooch^Sy who not on]3» plunder and murder, but, as I have 
been assuredi liave of late found out' the value of prisoners ; and 
who have encouraged the slave merchants that frequent the great 
northern markets^ to come and purchat^e their captives. Even the 
AfFghaun, not naturally cruel, assumes in this ominous neighbour.* 
hood a fiercer character, and adds to robbery and plunder tlie crime 
of murder. * p. 

l"his cirect lie justly ascribes to the unsettled slate of tlie 
government of Kborasan, and its inability to afibrd security to 
its siibjecls. In other passages, he iiirnishes farther })articu- 
lars, illiislrati\c of this barbarous trade. The remarkable 
similarity in the mode of seizing and carrying off the vic- 
tims oi' this trnifie in Africa and in Persia will forcibly strike 
the reader. We wish the subsecjueni conduct of tlie barbar- 
ous "I'urkouuiii and polished Knropean were more favourably 
contrasted. Hut man has nowhere stifled the feelings of nature 
so successlnlly as in free America, and in the slave colonies of 
Christian Europe. 

‘ Tliey lie in wait near the gates of the village (if such be 
their object), and wait in perfect silence until morning dawns, 
and the unsuspecting inhnbitanls come forth from gates, to la- 
bour, to drive their cattle afield, or for other purposes ; when 
they start from their lurking place, sri/.c all they can catch, mur- 
der those who resist, rapidly plunder tlie village, and binding thoir 
booty upon such cattle as they may have secured, hastily retreat be- 
fore the neighbourhood liave caught the alarm. K their object be a 
caravan, they conceal tlieinseives in some hollow near its course, 
having scouts stationed unseen, but w atclifiil of its movements, upon 
all the heights around, and wlien it has reached the amhuscado, they 
dart upon it with a force and rapidity that defies rcsidtuncc or escape, 
hear down all opposition, and bind as prisoners all whom they lay 
bands upon. Then begins the work of plunder and often of blood ; the 
old and unfit for work arc massacred, the cattle unlikely to be of use 
in their retreat, or unable to keep up with tlieni, are dbabicd, or cut 
to pieces : such goods as may bethought wortli the carriage arc laden 
upon the rest, and they commence a rapid return to'ilieir fa.stmsses. 
'i'lie prisoners, with their arms tied behind their hacks, are fastened 
by ropes to the horses of the Toorkomans who have them in cliaige, 
and who, if they do not willingly move fast enough, drive them on, 
with blows of their heavy whips, to increase tlieir speed. Wiiatever 
may be the state of the weather, they are siript to the draweis ; even 
shoes arc seldom left them ; they are never accommodated wu'th a horse 
unitss pursuit renders it necessary for their captors to quicken 
their rate of travelling beyond what it may be possible for those on 
foot to keep up with ; then every man whose horse can bear it takes 
up a captive behind him, and away they scour. Jf‘ there are any whom 
tliey cannot thus assisti or if they doubt the power of their cattle 
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VO proceed eufficienUy fast with the dou^ bnnhea. pat the 
prisoners to death on the apot^ and continue tfa^ir flight onencitm* 
bered. , ' 

' Long established custom has made the trade in captives a re«» 
gular branch of coniincrt'c in thes^e parts ; and there are many mcr-o 
chants, both at Khvvnh and Bockliara, who do little else than 
travel twice a 3'ear through the country of the Toorkonians, to pur- 
chase up such of their unfortunate prisoners as they believe are 
likely to pa^' for their ransom, and even those i'roni which no such 
hope is entertained ; the fornicr they carry to such places as they 
themselves indicate as Ihcir home, and where tliey agree to pay the 
stipulated ransom ; or leaving the captives themselves at Dockiiara or 
'Khyvab, they t:iko letlcrs tfom them to their Iriends, and on being 
satisfied regarding the nionej, they send and oidertlieir reh'ase. The 
latter are purcha.‘ed nierel}’ on speculation, to retell at the slave mar- 
kets of these towns, 

‘ The condition of the?e captives, however, is not miserable as 
might be supposed, from the severity of their initiation into slavery ; 
it is true that those who cannot atford to purchase their ransom, 
continue for ever the property of their owners ; and that many are 
employed in the harder duties oi' agriculture, and forced to labour in 
the field like the peasantry of other emuntrios ; but they arc not (we 
are assured), wantonly ill-used, or even severely tasked ; they are not 
beaten, they have a sufficiency of food and clothing, and for the most 
part, full^' more security of life and limb than they enjoy in their 
own country. Those who are retained iii the cities as servants of the 
inhabitants, arc in general very well off; their masters arc for the 
most part kind to them ; and, it they prove useful and w'illing, show 
greater fav’our to them, than to tlie natives. So mild, indeed, is the 
servitude to which they are subjected, that 1 have been assured that 
the most of those who are clever and industrious, find means, by 
carrying on a petty trade,' to ^ai^c enough of money for their own 
ransom in the course ol' from ten to twenty 3 rars ; and to this tJicy 
are rather encouraged by their masters, who iitul it, ))erlia])S, more 
useful to have around them thriving and grateiul dcjiendents, than 
mere menial labouring servants, 

* Those who become servants to farmers, after a wlsile obtain per- 
mission to cuHivate I'or iheinstlves some small patch of land, on 
which they rear melons or other fruits for sale ; and tliey also arc 
enabled in time to gather together the amount of their original pur- 
chase money, which they carry and lay before tluir master, de- 
manding their liberty', and we arc infonutd that this is seldom re- 
fused ; on the contrary, when a captive has given satisfaction to his 
master, a portion of the ransom is some times forgiven liim- The 
master then gives him a paper declaring the bearer to have purchas- 
ed his freedom, and this is alwa3s rcsjucud ; nor can the freed cap- 
^ tive again be made a slave, unless in travelling he become subjected 
to a second capture. 

‘ That the life of prisoners thus situated is not very miserable, 
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ttlk4 thAt person* sirfao conduct then^dlves with ^iscretbn and industry 
genemily ttiHve« and become not only reconciled to, but fond of the 
country* t* sufficiently proved by the number of those, who having 
•in the manner related, purchased their liberty, continue to reside in 
the country. In ten or fifteen years they have made new acquaint- 
ances, acquired now hul)it6, and probably entered into new connec- 
tions, both of blood and of trade, from cither of whicl) it wOuld be 
dillicult to detach thenibclvcs ; and a Persian has in general so little 
to attach him to his own country, that it is by no means strange they 
shfmld prcTcr reiiiaining in one which they have found kind and pro- 
pitious, to returning to a dubious welcome, in a land where the nobles 
live but to oppress the poor, and fatten on their substance. It is 
proper to observe here, that the most favourable accounts I received, 
relative to the condition of tlieso eaptives, were from persons con- 
nected with liockhara, to wljich they principally refer ; but even at 
Kliyvah, wliich i« f.ir behind the former place in point of general 
civilization, it is certain that their tieatment is on the whole mild 
aiul humane.’ pj). 27I-27S. 

'I'liougli ninny eiiriims aiurtlntes are given, in the course of the 
narrative, <if this siavt' trade, I lie most surprising circumstance 
attending it, is the i‘xtent to which this system of iiuin-stealing 
has lu'eii allowed to he carried, even in the dominions, and a- 
gainst tlie snhjecls of Kiissia. It appears to have excited the 
attention of (lie Knipress ( atherine, not long before her death ; 
and will probably ser\(‘, oiu* <lay, as the pretext for the ocai- 
palion ol' Kliyva or Uokliara, an event w hich does not appear 
to be far tiistant. 

‘ Oil the Ollier side, the Kirgcehli and Kuzilks make prisoners of 
the Uiissians upon their own irontieis, or wliile journeying in cara- 
vans to Orenburgh, llockhara, or even to Khyvah itself, and carry 
them for sale lo that city, ^'arious are the accounts related of the 
numbers thus detained in captivity : many respectable persons told 
me, that the number of Persian slaves in Khyvah and its dependen- 
cies, exceed that of its grown up male population, and was generally 
esiimated at from one hundred and fifty to two hundred thousand 
souls. Of IJus.sian captives, they assured me, that there were 
from twolve to lift ecu thouv^aiul. No liousc, ihej^ said, was without 
many slaves; from twelve lo liftecn was a common number. Tliey 
form the bulk of the labouring class, cultivating the greatest part of 
the ground, and in the town they swarm. The severe punishments 
inflicted on such as are restive, the awe in which they are kept hy 
the armed men tliat surround them, they themselves being unarmed, 
and the recoriection of the immense and desert steppes, traversed by 
hostile tribes wliich intervene between them and their home, und^ 
fmally, the w'ant of a chief to effect a co-opeiation among them ; 
these considerations alone suffice to prevent them from attempting to 
regain their freedom, and returning to dieir native land. 
pp. 71 , 72 . 
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The late mission of M, Moritvief is said to have had Ibr one 
of its oWeets to prevent the sale of Russian slaves in the mar- 
ket of kh\'va. ‘ ^ 

But whatever may have been tlie alleged motive of that mis- 
sion, no one who has attended to the late operations of the Rus- 
sians, and their repeated niissions to Khyva, Kokan and Bokhara 
— no one, at least, who is not an utter stranger to tlic character 
of Russian policy and ambition, which, nncler every change of 
rulers, has gone on as unifonnly, and nearly as successl'nllyi iit 
the career of conquest, as diet Koine under its senate and con- 
suls, can for a nioiiient doubt, that the occupation of some 
part of the country on liie Oxus a favourite object of the 
Court of St Petersburgln The acquisition of Khvvarizrn, and 
still more of Bokluira and Samarkand, woulil of itself be a 
splendid achievement. 'I’lie^e conntrios are admirably situated 
for engrossing tbe central commerce o(‘ Asia. 'I'liey abound iu 
fertile plains, which admit of being ])r()fusely irrigated, and 
W'hich, in j'last ages, wcac among tiu* ricliest and most )n*oduc- 
tive in tlie world. Tli(*y po'-ve^s a direct comiminicatitm with 
Persia, India and C'hina. the ricliest countries in A‘,ia. ^fliey 
have noble rivers, and, m tin* era of tlieir prosperity, were co- 
vered with canals, not only for inigatit)!) but lor ooTnim iTe. 
The con<jUcst tbnt has Ivdi rejieatf clly achieved by 'I'artar 
hordes, is surely not beyond the powta- of the Kussian trrqiire, 
now infiniroly more po^u-r^ld than any wliich ever cxi.st(;d in 
Asia, while the moral and physical strength of the countries 
that would l)c oj)pf)se'(l to it ar<' Ikr less than th(n' wc.rc ages ago. 

Were the progress of the Ku^siaiis to stop here, much 
would have been gained — more, perhaps, tlian lias ever yet been 
gained by any Russian conquest, the dt'ploiable one of l\)lan(l 
excepted, the cflecls of which will be rued long lienee by 
our posterity. But tliis is only one sU‘]> in i.Im; ] progress of 
their ambition. The plan which, accoriling to lln‘ anecdotes 
related by Ihmajiarlc in bis captivity, lu* had concerte<l witli 
Alexander for the march against British India, iloes not s<'ern 
wilder now, than did the expedition against Egypt at the time 
it was uiiderLaken. Wliatever may be the views ol‘ the gove^^n- 
ment, all Russian olliceis s])t:ak of the attack of British India 
as an ultimate object of its judicy ; and if the alarm we fell at 
the proposed altem])t of tlic I’rcnch on our eastern })osses- 
6ioii.s was then a just one, we should liave teiifoltl deeper 
grounds of a}ipveliensioii from any similar design of the 
Russians. If they act wisely, they will not set foot in Per- 
sia. Their line of march is diflerent, and far more formidable, 
Bokhara, or tianiaikand, ftoni which they arc only separated 
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by n ^y Tartar hordes* would natur^y be their 

plam qf arm* Tne couotry between the Oxus and laxarles ia 
at present connected with no great power, but is divided among 
a number of petty princes, whose division constitutes tlieir weak- 
ness, and would secure their reduction. Under almost any Eu« 
ropean government, and Russia is certainly one of the worst, 
Bokhara, if left to itself, and not miserably mismanaged, could 
hardly fail to become rich and populous, which is its natural con- 
dilicUK It would soon be able, therefore, not merely to support 
its own army, but to become ibegraniiry of an army in advance. 
Tlic Afglians alone lie between it and India. If the. Ru«ssians 
are in earnest, their territory may be traversed either by treaty 
or by force; for wc cannot forget that of the repented conquests 
ol Imliii, those of Alexander, of (ieiighis Khan, oi' 'J'amerlanc* 
and of Baber, were made by princes who crossed the Oxus at 
Balkh, and the Paropamisan hills between that city and Cabnl; 
and tliat all of tlieru crossed the Afgliaii country in spite of the 
opposition oJ‘ the inhabitants. For effecting such a passage, 
the Cvossacs and Russian light troops are admirahly adapted, as 
Veil as I’or foraging in such an expedition. By such troops, 
without any aul from our tegular commissariats, tijc passage, 
has been eliected again and aiiain, and that against the very 
enemy that now occupies the defiles. What other nations could 
attempt only l)v a vIoKmU and extraordinary effort, Russia, in 
the siif)pns(»d eirriimsiance>, might undertake with little more 
effort than she employs in seiuling her horiics to any other cara- 
paign. We therefoje see no i in possibility in the Jlussiaii march 
iroui Samarkand to the Pan jab. 

Wliat wxiiild be the Tcsull of the contest of tw'o great Ku- 
ropean nations in India, we do not stop to inquire. Our 
coiritrymen would ccrt:finly possess great advantages; — a re*> 
gular and a fresh army, excellent troops and good officers, 
a superior paik of anillerv, a wtU organized and powerful 
commissariat, a perfect knowledge of ilie countiy, and per- 
/lajis a friendly population. Wc only affirm that India has 
again and again been entered from the side of iSamarkand ; and 
that an able enemy, like the lliissiatis, in that country, with 
power to wail years to recruit their fatigue, to consolidate their 
power, and, wdtfiout liurry, to seize the favourable moment for 
gratifying their ambition, as they have done in the Crini, in 
(Icorgia, Armenia, and wherever their crafty policy has led 
them, would exfiosc us to far greater danger than has ever yet 
threatened our Indian cinpiie — danger infinitely more iinmincnt 
than could proceed from any force, however great, that had to 
< 1 ohs Turkey, or Persia, or Arabia. That they would have to 
piiibuc a route subject to many difficulties and hazards, and that 
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the total destruction of their armjr is among the cbancee of 
such an enterprise^ is not to be denied* But such is the case in 
every hazaniouti attempt ; and in war, all great, and especially 
distant expeditions, must be hazardous. Still, howe\'er, it ap-> 
pears to us, that if diiy European power can successfully at- 
tempt the iuvnbioii of India by land, that power is Russia, 
whenever she can set out from the valley of Soglid, as a part of 
her own territory, and advance from, or retire upon it, as the 
exigencies of war may retjuire : And it need excite little won- 
der if the Stale which has conquered the whole north of Asia, 
with the Caucasian provinces and Georgia, and rllbcted the still 
more difficult and important conquests of the Ukraine, Crim- 
Tartarv, Finland, Litluiania, Poland, and her other territories 
on the Baltic, should stretch her sceptre over the semi- barbarous 
tribes along the Amii and the Sirr, where no civilized foe can 
oppose her, and to w'hich her measures for many years past have 
been evidently tending. Turkey has long been protecteil only by 
the jarring interests of EunqH’an States, The IV.bek princes 
on the Oxus have not a single State allied or friendly to them, 
beyond the limits of their owm territory ! nor a neighbour, ex- 
cept the wandering tribes of Tartary, to whom the event would 
give any concern. In Europe it would hardly be knosvn, ex- 
cept by a few paragraphs in the Court Ciazetle of St Peters- 
burgh. But tlic position which we liave alluded to, if fairly 
occupied, would iu the course of years give the Russians as 
complete a command of the weak and ignorant poiciilalcs of 
the south of A,sia, as they now have of tlie wretched tribes of 
the north. 

We are rather glad to remark, that Mr Fraser has relied 
upon himself, iusi<>iid <d’ reporting to the assistance of a professed 
book-maker. We conclude this to be tli^ case, from the occasional 
inaccMiracy oftlio style, and from some superfluity of details, espe- 
cially in the peiNonal narrative. But, on the other hand, his 
reliance f)ri himself lias proervetl a great deal of minute in- 
f»>rmalion which it must have cont him luucli labour to accjuire, 
and liic full value of which none but a traveller in the same 
country can justly apfircciatc. * But how’cver that nuiy be, Mr 
Fraser, by his intelligence and enterprise, has made valuable 
additions to our knowledge of Persia, and gained a light to 
rank as the very first to whom we owe a distinct view of any 
considerable part of Persian Khorasan. 

* Mr Fraser supposes that Mr Shawe, who lately ventured into 
Khorasan, had fallen a victim to the attempt. But we are happy to 
inform him, that Mr 8. succeeded in reaching the Persian Gulf, 
whence he proceeded to India, where he nuw is. 
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A*t* VL La^$ of the Minneiingen or German Tronhadourn 
of ike 7}welfth and ThirteetUh Centuries ; Illustrated by Spetu 
'mens (f the Cotemporary Lyric Poetry of Prfjvcnce and other 
Paris of Europe ; With Historical and Critical Notices^ and 
Engraxnngs Jrom the MS. <f the Minnesingers in the King^s 
hihraiy at PariSy and front other Sources. Longman & Co, 
London, 1825. 

Tt is not very long since the manners, the literature, and social 
character of* the inid<llc ages, were almost as little known as 
those of the antediluvians. Of late, how'cver, they have be* 
come so popular a branch of study, that many an ordinary 
reader is now much better acquainted with the cusl^nis, arts, 
and traditions of the age of chivalry, than many of tne learned 
of former limes. That portion of history which we had been 
taught to pass over as a gulf of darkness and gloom— a long 
night of ignorance and torpor, more careful inquiries have dis- 
covered to have been irradiated with luminaries now extinct, 
and animated by beings rejoicing in the sunshine witli feel- 
ings more lively than our own ! And he who adventures with 
proper preparation into that ancient field, may be said to verify 
what was merely fabled of its heroes — to restore to the light im- 
prisoned damsels and degraded knights, and to diminish the 
number of monsters on the earth. 

On the Contiaent, from about the middle of the last century, 
the Cfcrmans have dit-linguishcd themselves in this branch of 
sliuly — pursuing their in<|uiries witli the proverbial industry and 
indefatigable zeal of their country. To the venerable Bodmer, 
the father of their modern national poetry, the friend and lite- 
rary counsellor of Klopslock and Wieland, his countrymen arc 
itidebted, both for their introduction to English literature, and 
for the revival of a taste for their own ancient classics. As a 
poet, Bodmer was at least equal to his immediate predecessors, 
though inferior to those who succeeded Iiiin, and whose minds 
1)0 contributed to form. He had a feeling and anticipation of 
the corning on of a better day for his country, without being 
able to realize it, and is more honoured as the source of excel- 
lence in others, than for any which belonged to himself. His 
Swiss blood, however, refused to creep in the measured pace of 
French tameness, w’hich w*as the object of exclusive admiration 
among his coteinporaries; he sought accordingly, and found pror 
ductions with which his genius could belter sympathize; and, n$ 
the best fruits of his labour, gave to his country the first trans- 
IftCion of Milton, and published from the Mancsse manuscript 
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that collection of Us ancient Ijric poetry, ivhicb the before 
ns introduces for the first time to the English reader. .The 
influence of these exertions, aided it is true by other causes, 
was as great as it was unexpected* The prgudices which ages 
had accumulated, and which the most respected litcrarv names 
had sanctioned, disappeared like the mists of morning; the minil 
of the nation was, as it were, born anew ; and within tlie space of 
half a century, another literature was begun and matured, rich 
in all departments, *ond exhibiting the highest cxcellcn<;e in 
inan3% No similar instance. of intellectual development exists, 
either iu ancient or riiodeni times; and the enthusinsm with 
which it was hailed, can onlj" be compared to the overflowing 
of an old aflcction when it again fills the deserted channels of 
the hearti|IH()^ the glad burst of patriotic feeling which rises, 
when, after ages of foreign bondage, a people comes, like the 
Israelites of old, to revisit the land of their fathers. 

We make these remarks at present, as furnishing a practical 
refutation of an error which we suspect still prevails among 
many, as to the old literature of inodcrii Europe, There 
is an idea, that whatever charm this may have for the profes- 
sional antiquary in its original form, it oilers but btile to the 
general reader; that though the historian and novcllist may 
borrow from its quaint authors some curious notices, or original 
hints for descrijition, it cannot in any other way interest an age 
so much farther advanced in intellectual attainments. Now, 
this we conceive to be a great mi.-take. We do not deny that 
antiquated words and obscure allusions may require some lime 
and toil to be understood, but not the iiltieth part of‘ what 
is so readily lavished on the minutest points which relate to 
classical antiquity, many of them not mr»re intrie>tnjg in them- 
selves, and none of them holding s(» clo>e a j elniion to our ow»i 
habits, feelings and inrlitutions. Tliough defective in art and 
method, those writings frequently exhibit a reacli of imagina- 
tion, a delicacy of sentiment, and simplicity of feeling, w'hieli 
must gratify every mind that is alive to the charms of unso- 
phisticated nature. 7\) all, and at every time, such works may 
constitute, if not a peculiar pursuit, at least a pleasing variety amid 
other studies. But, when society advances to refinement, and 
Juxury tends to render the taste as w^ell as the character effenii- 
iiate; when, instead of that manly simplicity wliich lies in ilie 
thought, a sickly delicacy of explosion is chieflj’studied a/id ad- 
mired — it is cspeciall}^ useful to recur to the hale vigour and un- 
adulterated seniinicnts of a more active age, and to Ixirrow again 
born our ancestors thefjualities wliich we have lost in the pursuit 
of excite improve mente. 
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Whatever advantages the study of the Greek and Roman 
authors^ may confery it is by no means so sure a preservative 
against the decay of that excellence which is peculiar and 
national. The^c are instances enough of the successful cuU 
tivation of classical learning in countries, where the vernacu* 
lar language was neglected and deteriorated, and all original 
talent checked or perverted. Even in Italy, covered as it is 
with monuments of classical glory, and speaking to this hour 
but a softer dialect of ancient Home, the men of greatest ge- 
nius were not those who made Homer and Virgil the objects 
of their imitation, or copied most exactly the character of their 
composition. It is true that Dante has taken some of his ma- 
chinery I’rom those ancient poets; but the charm and character 
ol the ‘ Divina t'ornediii’ is neither Latin nor Greek; Petrarch 
wrote a forgotten epic in rivalry of Virgil ; but we remember 
and read him only as the author of the ‘ Sonetti e Canzoni. ' 
The style and grace of Boccacio are entirely and emphati- 
cally modern ; and it is a flict which ought never to be forgot- 
ten, that lor more tlian a century afterwards, during which 
classical loarniug was cultivated with unwearied assiduity, the 
Italian language relapsed into barbarity, and not one original 
autlior of permanent rejiutation arose. 

In Geriminy, at a later period indeed, but before the re- 
fornialion, the same studies were prosecuted with equal ar- 
dour and succes«s; but neither the talent nor taste which 
llcuchliii and Ubrich von Ilutten displayed in their compo- 
sitions, could make any deep impression on the minds of their 
countrymen- A Latin comedy of tlie former \vas honoured 
indeed with a representation before the Bishop of Worms; 
the * J/uera* obscurorum virorum ^ successfully ridiculed the 
ignorance and pretension of the Catholic clergy;- and the 
writings ot Luther undermined the (ouiulalions of the Romish 
see: Hut the national literature was not reformed, but left 
to the discrelioii of the guihls of the jMasttThin^n Sj while Hans 
^i>achs enjoyed the renown and the influence which had been 
refused to the imitators of Terence and Horace. France in- 
deed, in so far as wc can recollect, is the only country where 
men of genius have continued to regard the ancient classics ns 
models for imitation ; and certainly the literature wliich they 
have formed docs not lead us to regret that wc have not follow- 
ed their example. In the last century wc were approximating 
considerably towards the same character. The polish of Addi- 
son and Pope did much to facilitate our descent, and the criti- 
cism ol Jolmson tended, on the wliole, to increase the momen- 
tum. Nor would it be very easy to sny with precision wjiat it 
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w&s which arrested this downward flight. In literary af in po* 
litical changes, the determining causes are generally neither few 
nor simple; and to the revolution in taste which has now taken 
place, many circumstances doubtless conti*ibuted-*the most pow- 
erful perhaps being, the revival of a more general relish for the 
writers of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and the example set by one 
distinguished genius, in returning to the romances of the olden 
time, and to the lays of ancient chivalry. 

No country has more to boast of in this department of na- 
- tional literature than Germany. Its ancient poets belonged to 
an age which abounded in enterprise and enthusiasm, and they 
cam6 in contact with many of the leading events and most dis- 
tinguished characters of the times. A variety of causes contri- 
buted to render that period of history especially favourable to 
the development of poetical genius. The adventurous expedi- 
tions of the Normans, not only altered the political condition of 
Europe, but had an influence on the nations they invaded, or 
with whom they coalesced. Their life of daring and of change, 
was a meet riursery for those (jiialities which are favourabl# 
both to the composition and to the enjoyment of poetry ; and they 
were not, in truth, by any mean‘s, that merely rude and piratical 
people which they have sometirnos been represented. There 
are not very many memorials of their attainments remaining; 
but such as we have lead us to think l;ivoiirably of their charac- 
ter, when the extent of their information and opportunities is 
considered. Eloquence in their leaders was as highly esteemed 
as courage. In the education of a prince it was deemed of the 
highest importance; and old hi^torinns in enumerating the vir- 
tues of a Norman hero, make special and honourable incniion 
of liis mellifluous oratory. Even in the arts their progre^ft was 
not contcfnptibic ; for tliough their productions could i)oast of 
little elegance, they displayed a wild luxuriance of imagination 
and invention. The description givcii by a cotemporary of the 
fleet with which Canute the Great >ailed from Deniiuirk to 
England, is a good proof of this. On the stern of the ves- 
sels were lions of gold, on the rnast-tops birds and dragons, 
dolphins, centaurs and other monsters of whose names the 
describer was ignorant, were distributed in such profusion, that 
they dazzled the eyes of the beholder, and gave to the ships 
when at a distance, the appearance of being on fire. Is it not 
singular, that critics siiould so often have forgotten such facts 
in their disquisitions on the literature of the middle ages— and 
been at so much trouble to derive from Koiitbern and Eastern 
nations, what it appears was equally to be found among the in- 
^:;|mbiUint$ of the North ? It is highly probable that thosq powers 
^Iptlescription, and that fantastic imagery which have been so 
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often referred to an Asiatic ori|]rin, are in truth of Nor^ 
man descent. It is certain at least, that the first roman- 
ces in which these peculiarities are found so plentifully, did 
not originate in the Soti/h of France, where they might havo 
been <lerivcd from the Moorish invaders of Spain ; but in 
th(* Norths ’ whcM'c the Normans had settled in the beginning 
of the tenth century. It is true, that the invaders were 
soon incorporated with the f)cople among whom they had settled, 
and adopted a new religion and language : but the splendour 
of romantic fiction, and the marvels of northern mythology, 
would not be easily forgotten ; for the impressions received in 
the early ages of society, as in the first years of life, cannot be 
eif.iced scarcely over, even wlierc theic is a wish to do so. This 
much is certain, that whatever may have been the original of 
the oldest of these narrative poems, they existed at a very remote 
period in the luninic (Poui \ that several oi these w(n*c translated 
into the Sii ioian dialect the Crcnnnn, and that they all display 
such (jualities as were likely to result from tlie intermixture of 
Scaiulinavian legends \Mtli tlie refining viiliies of chivalry and 
CUirisliiin dcvotiv>n. Jii England under William the Con(|iier- 
or and his immediate successors, historical romances of a similar 
nature wei e not unknown ; ami we shall only mention farther, 
in proof of the wi<le and powerful inllucnce of the Normans on 
the first literature of modern Europe, that even under circuin- 
Stances, and in a region whicli imisi have deprived them of 
much of their original ciiarartcr, their taste fur learning, and 
susceptibility of poetical impressidos still indicated itself widi 
undimini^iied force. It was in Sicily accordingly, where the 
Normans ellectcd a settlement in the cleveiuh ceiiiiiry, that the 
first dawning ol Italian literature appeartd. Tlie oidest Italian 
chronicle (an unpublished manuscript in the Ikirbarini [library 
in Ifome) is written in the Sicilian ilialect, — and a Sicilian named 
(liullodi Aleaino composed the oldest Italian poem which is 
known to exist. 

Whatever may have been the permanent eflecls of the Chn- 
sades, there can be no doubt that they must have helped mate- 
rially to accelerate am! mature the cotemjiorarv poetry ol C'hris- 
leiidom. 'riiat intoxication of zeal, which made the counsels of 
the church ami tlie deliberations of Kings more like the dreams 
ol poets than the resolutions of politic men, could seal cel} fail 
to infuse a spirit of romance into those whose situatitm as well 
as age was peculiaily favourable to such lofty illusions. 'Fhe 
real history accordingly, even the chronicles, of lliat period, an? 
almost a« poetical as the works of fiction belonging to other 
times. The mtist ideal motives became the springs of the most 
important actions; the minds of men wTve elevated above mere- 
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ly interested considerations, and fpr a while evety earUily xn- 
ciiiiation was for^otlcn, or consecrated to the service of hea-p 
veil. War, the ruliii^if passion and favourite pastime of the 
a^e, was now regarded as a Cliristian duty, and hostile lead- 
ers and nations forgot their ancient feuds and animosities, to 
direct their united arms against the enemies of God. 

It is easy to perceive in these circumstancet:', not merely an ex- 
citement to poetical composition in general, but also the origin 
of that character of disinterested valour and generous self-de- 
votion, which the poetry of that age exhibits, both in its narra- 
tive and lyric form. In another respect this religious entlm- 
siasm exerted an equally powerful intliience. As tliis holy zeal 
naturxilly raised the thoughts of men to the contemplation of a 
superior being, so the idea of a particular providence, and its 
constant interterence in their itHiiirs, became the subject of gc-? 
neral belief. Hence, not merely the diderent ordeals by means 
of which innocence was to be manifested, or the charge of 
guilt coiifirnied, but also that awe of a higher than human 
pow'cr, which in so many clilferont ways operated on the mind. 
The religious views then enlcrtained were indeed very far from 
being correct, or likely to produce the })urposcs for which 
Chri>tianity was revealed ; but it may w'ell be (jnestioned, whe- 
ther at ar.y other lime leiigicm, such as it was, hud deep and 
powerful a hold of the conseiencc'i of men, and whether in a 
more enlightened age, and with a purer creed, the C'lirisliau 
world Ijas ever so honestly laboured to pracli^e what it pro- 
ie^sed to believe. 

liul llio piety of the ago served not only to modify the 
cliiir.ietei ol lh<,* knight, in r/‘gard to chivahy and religion, 
but likewise in the dintingui.^lung aliribiite t)t gallantry. 'Hic 
avovvetl olject of ihc'-e Indy wjr.^ was> to redeem Iroin the 
pidiuting hands ol‘ the iididel, the scenes «)f our Suviour^s life 
anti dea.li ; and in the honour whicii was paid to the Son, limt 
ol liis Virgin Mtuher wars not overlooked. To tliosc who know 
the charactLi' of iho^e limes, and how much tliere was of what 

material in religifuis tq>iriion, it wiij not ap[)car surprising* 
lhat my-^lic feelings, ol devotion came to be l)leridc<J witJi earthly 
pas.-ion. In the iiuyst harbaroii'. times the inhabitants of the North 
looked on ihosolier sex wiili deference, and even regarded them 
as divine : And, we consider llie cliivalry ol the middle ages 
to be the result ot the exalting inlluence of (Christian feeling on 
tlie heroic courage ol the heathen ; so also we regard their gab 
lantry arising Irom the new character wiiich certain points 
and practices in the Cutlioiic religion gave to the ancient ho- 
mage ol the Teutonic tribes to lemale loveliness and worth. 
I'Vons the worship of the Virgin, it was not very diliicult to 
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pun thtt dT the idol of their hcaite. The meeip, the stA* 
taei» the pieturee^ could ecaroeij fail to excite, in a yoitOf} and 
glomng braa«t» a mixture of emotions, folly as suitable an offer- 
mg to an earthly mUtress, as to a sainted inhabitant of Heareti* 
In this way, however, the Intercourse betwixt the sexes waa 
not merely refined, 'but hallowed; woman was not only to be 
wooed hut worshipped — to be approached with reverence as well 
as affection, and supplicated with tears, and moved by sacrifices, 
as well as courageous service, to yield the boon of her sympa- 
thy and favour. It was to this exalted feeling that the name 
of * rechten minne ^ (right or true Love) was applied ; and 
hence it came to be regarded as no less purifying in its influence 
chan happy in the results to which it conducted. It affords in- 
deed a very remarkable proof of the strong influence of reli- 
gion even on the laity, that the same marvellous self-restraint 
which exalted monks and anchorites to the rank of saints, was 
now commemorated by the poet as among the necessary vir- 
tues of his secular heroes. The same extraordinary trials, 
which the records of the Mendicants assure us the worthies of 
that order endured, to prove and strengthen their chastity, 
were imposed on their favourite characters by the authors of 
Ivan, Flas, and Blanlscheflos, and others of the Minnesingerr* 
The case of Lewis the Ninth of France, is a singular instance 
of the extraordinary height to which, in an enthusiastic mind, 
such notions might be carried. We omit all mention of the 
influence of the perils undergone in the Holy Land, and of 
the wealth and wonders described by those who returned to 
Europe ; but because tlie mention of those particulars would 
lead into too vviclc a detail, and bcciuise we consider these cir- 
cumstances which tend to form the character of the poet, as of 
more importance tlian such as tend only to affect the subject 
matter of his poetry. 

These causes were common to several nations ; but thero 
were others peculiar to (iennany. Tlie political condition of 
that country during the tweiftn iuid part of the thirteenth 
century, was highly favourable to the growth and develop- 
ment of national eharactof. During the reign of the house of 
Hohenstaiifcn, the Germanic body displayed a degree of energy 
which it has never since exhibited ; *and with tliis dynasty be- 
gan and ended the bright period of its ancient literature. Hie 
aim and object of these Suabian Emperors was indeed suggest- 
ed by a mistaken policy ; and the foreign wars in whicli they 
were in consequence engaged, prevented them from doing much 
to promote domestic prosperity and the permanency of their own 
|)owcr. But tliough their sway was shortened by these causes^ it 
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was likewise made more splendid; and though less fav/ourtible 
ft)r political improvements, was more conthtcive to the rise and 
progress of a national poetry. The military annals ciftliat pe- 
rtou abound in instances of heroic daring and mngnnmmity. 
The Ittdian possessions constituted the brightest gem in the 
imperial crown, and the struggle constantly re(|niro«l to secure 
them was eminently a contest for glory. 'Hie huinhlest k’niglit 
found himself liononrcd in the lustre wdiich was shed on iiis 
country ; the more powerful princes felt that their coopera- 
tion was *esscnlial, and regariled •llieinselves as independent 
chiefs, in some respects on an e<|ualit3' with Iheir sovereign. 
Kvery where there was the consciousness oT power, and tlic will 
and occasion to exert it. The necessities of the Kmperor led him, 
as far as circumstances would permit, to respect Mud gratify his 
haughty followers; ami when comniand fuilcil. he hc'-iiated not 
to employ expostulation, and even entreaty. Barlinrcj'^sa one of 
the bravest w^arriors, and greatest men ol* hi-i age, fell at the 
feet of a feudal vassal, l lenrv the Lion, ‘‘iirndicating him not to 
withhold his aid in a pr(‘j<‘ct<‘d exprililion into Lombardy. 
Ubis state of things produced every w liore a higli and indepen- 
dent spirit; and muhing is more cei t.iin than that, wherever llm 
mind of a nation is rai«ctl by a fecliiig of its own power and re- 
sources, there every native production will be stamped w'lth a 
bold and original character, and men of genius will arise in 
unexhausted succession, to exalt their ovyn nanus bv attaching 
them to its gjoiy. 

* The personal qualities and talents of the Emperors con- 
tributed in no smnil degree to the same results. Conrad tiie 
Third by raising himself to the imperial dignit}', ami laying 
the foundation of liis family’s grentnes«, proved hiinseif a 
prince of im common endowments. I lis nephew' and successor 
Frederick ,1,, excelled both as a statesman and warrior; his 
Jong and undauntf^l struggles again^.t the I’apal power, prov6<l 
his own magnanimity, and promoted that of his ibliowersi; and 
after many a hard fought battle on tlie plains of Lombardis he 
died leading one of the best conducted expedi!ion^ which ever 
left the West for the conquest of th^HoIv Land, l lenrj^ VI. 
was less generous and noble-minded than his father; biu possessed 
many of those qualities, wljich in such an age either atone for 
defects, or overrule and counteract their oviK', His coveton*ine«s 
w'as retrieved l)y liberality to his soldiers Ins erin Ity tn Ins ene- 
mies by hU knowledge of men, and the skill with which he se- 
lected them for his purpose; his plans were comprehensive, 
and. his resolution in follow ing them up, was neither turiie<l 
aside by obdtaclcs^ nor relaxed by any scrupie^i about 
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iht iSTYGitiijR ifvhicli he employed. He was at once a proficient 
itt the accompHfthments of the knight and the studies of 
the iwtge ; and not only patronized poets ahd learned mefli but 
was himself a Mitificsingef\ The claims of Philip were resisted ; 
but the fortunes of the llolienslaiifen revived with Freilerick 
II,, and under him atiained their greatest elevation and splen- 
dour. 

This remarkable man rose from a condition of the most help- 
loss dopendency to the highest j)ow'Dr — a captive in youth, and 
11 mighty prince in manhood. Educated in Sicily, the tender 
years of his infancy were spent among the most trying misfor- 
tune--. At an early age ho set out for Germany, and reached it 
in llie rnnUt of terrible dangers; bni hi-^ power, as he descended 
from the Alp^, incn'ased like the avalanche, and the Apulian 
Child, as he was named in (^^ai^ion, soon scattered his ene- 
mies before him — or convertcfl them into dutiful allies. The 
intervals ol' military exertion were often employed in le- 
gislation; and the dilTerenf character of the laws which he 
enacted for Italy and Germany, shows not merely great pene- 
tration, but compreliensiveness of mind, and a capacity of duly 
adjusting the remedies lor divdrniiar evils. In an age of super- 
stition he wa^ a bold and liberal thinker, and incurred what, 
considering the period, was an honourable distinction, the sus- 
picion of heresy. 'Po that strength of character which is rc- 
<|iiired for conducting alliiirN, he united the taste and the know^- 
le<lge that cniibhal liini to enjoy all the pleasures of polished 
society. In hi^> splcmlid palaces, situated in the finest districts 
of Italy, was assembled whatever wctalth or influence could 
command; the amusements of the chase w^ere diversified by en- 
tertainments in his extensive gardens ; the curiosities of Eastern 
ai*!, and the most admired musicians, were to be found in his 
richly furnislicd halls; and there likewise might be seen the 
most beautiful of those Saracen girls, whose graceful figures 
and surprising agility in the dance, won such enthusiastic, ap- 
plause from Richard <»f Cornwall. Nor did these objects lead 
him to sock grAtificatioii merely in the delights of sense; more 
intellectual pursuits were joined to them. He was acquainted 
with the languages and philosophy of the East as well as its 
pleasures ; and learned men, artists and poets, collected round 
him, cnhibiied their works, and were Vewairded. The most 
beautiful ladies and the bravest knights thronged his court; and 
in this gay circle, gallantry was the business of all, and poetry 
a common accomplishment. Such is the picture of this distin- 
guished personage, as it has been transmitted to us by his con- 
temporaries ; and it is easy to conceive how powcrfullv his in- 
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Iluence, example, and ioAtitutions must have reacted npm bb age 
and country. Under him the Mtnneslngen reached their high- 
est eminence; and though a eitnilar ta^te was possessed by iiis 
unfortunate successors^ and the impulse continued for some 
time atler the moving causes were withdrawn, the national 
poetry advanced no further ; and on the succession of the house 
of Hapsburg rapidly decayed. It is certainly not the least dis- 
tinction even of one so illustrious, that he contributed to raise 
the literature of Germany to its utmost excellence, and to lay 
the foundation of that of Italy,— ^ihat he witnessed the full splen- 
dour of the Northern muse, and the first dawning of the brighter 
luminary of the South. 

The ‘ Lays of the Minnesingers^ or Love Singers, ’ form but a 
part of that poetry, in regard to which we have pointed out some 
of the exciting causes and modifying circumstances. They con- 
stitute the lyrical department, — the humblest perhaps in rank, 
and the least varied in character. Without presenting us witli 
any complicated narrative, or opposition of characters, tliey ac- 
nuainl us with the feelings of the individual, his enjoyment of 
tne beauties of nature, his devotedness to the lady ot' bis hearty 
and the countless trifles to which love gives an adventitious va- 
lue and interest. In them wc sec the hero, not in his armour 
or in a moment of excitement, but reposing from the fatigues of 
war, and indulging those human emotions which neither the pe- 
rils nor the pleasures of adventurous life could subdue. There 
is unquestionably a deep moral interest diffused over those sim- 
ple efitisions of the heart, when we consider when and by whom 
they were uttered; and wc arq disposed to regard them as 
among the most honourable tributes ever paid to the univer- 
sal might of humanity, — presenting to the mind a strong but 
pleasing contrast, like that of a flower blooming in unsullied 
beauty, amidst the horrors of a field of battle. It is likewise 
true, that neither the leisure nor the attainments of those writers 
permitted them to seek for much variety, nor to follow up an<i 
the windings and mingling of passion ; the sphere in which 
they moved though sufficiently wide, did not contain much diver- 
sity of objects, and the simplicity of their taste' did not lead them 
to disguise this by studiously varying the expressioii* Yet the 
charge of monotony has often been stated in too strong and mw 
qudtfied terms. Schiller is the only man of genius, who, as far 
aa wc remember, has maintained this uncharitable opinion, and 
the ridicule which he attempted to throw on this part of the liter- 
ature of his country is not very creditable to him, either as a poet 
or a patriot ‘ If thespamms^ * says he, * should over chan^to 
* think of writing or publishing an almanack of love or friend- 
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< M mtgiit hHtMto one that it would be composed pretty 
« liMw in the same manner. What a poverty of ideas is in tho^ 

* Minnesingers ! A garden, a tree, a hedge, a wood, and a sweet* 

< heart !~qaite right ! somewhat such are the objects which have 
^ a place in the head of a sparrow. And the flowers, they exhale ! 

* and the fruits, they ripen ! and there is a branch on which a bird 
^ in the sunshine sits and sings ! and the spring comes^and the 
^ winter goes, and nothing remains — but ennui ! ’ Those who 
know the peculiar bias of this poet’s genius, will find it easy to 
account for this censure; nor would it be difficult totipply to 
him the lex talionis. A writer so fond of the ‘ speculative 

height, ’ might not unaptly be likened to Cowper’s Jackdaw ; 
for of the one as of the other it may be affirmed, that the priii* 
ciples and motives which actuate mankind, the a^orld, 

* Its customs and its businesses 
Arc no concern at all of his. ’ 

The charge of monotony, however, has been met and answered 
by Tieck, Schlegcl, and several other writers of eminence in Ger- 
many ; and the specimens in the present work will enable the 
English reader to form his own opinion on the subject. In the 
structure of the verse, in rhythm and measure, there is at all 
events variety enough ; and though the translator has sometimes 
endeavoured to preserve these, at other times he has abandoned 
the ntienipt. The language, too, was generally an easy and natu- 
ral vehicle of the thought, — varying in tone and character with 
the nature of these, and expressing by many a ‘ winding bout of 

* linked Kwcotuess, ’ the language of a pensive heart, or in 
short and brisk measures, the gay boundings of hope and hap- 
piness. The same passion, it is true, comes again and again be- 
fore us ; but with all those peculiarities of light and shade which 
stamp individuality on the delineation of feeling. Every land- 
scape in the same way consists of the same materials ; we have 
always but a repetition of the wood and the water, the valley and 
the mountain ; but there is notwithstaoding an endless diversity 
in natural scenery ; and still more if possible in the capabih^ 
tics of the art which copies her. In like manner, among the 
Minnesingers each writer of note sought to turm for himself a 
distinguishing style. Peculiarities of personal character arefre* 
fluently to be recognised. In some cheerfulness, in others me* 
lancholy and depth of feeling predominate, and even these se- 
parate classes arc farther distinguished. The buoyant spirits of 
one flow on like a mountain stream, leaping from crag to crag; 
/Lhe joy of another resembles an even river, which rolls its dimp* 
ling current through flowery meadows. Si>mctimcs the com- 
plaining lover bewails his fate in strains which breathe a deep 
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and mystic feeliijfrt“lrequfintly lo simpU, and even frfi^ful ««•- 
cents ; or* by a rapid change of mcajiure^ strives to express the 
flactuating emotions of liis breast, now lengthened and linger- 
ing, like a deep-drawn sigh — now quick and hurried, like tiie 
palpitations of an overcharged heart. To feel and appropriate 
these excellencies, however, it is necessary to enter into the 
character of the times to w hich those poems belong. f 
These general remarks have carried us so far, that we can 
now find room only for a very few observations on the work 
before us. It is an elegant, unpretending, and pleasing little 
volume — not very well arranged in its historical part, nor very 
accurately reasoned in its speculations ; but written with great 
candour,^ spirit, and inielligcnce, and with a brevity which we 
should consider as infinitely laudable, — if its excess did not some- 
times leave our information imperfect, and our conceptions 
sometimes obscure. The work, we are informed in the Pre- 
face, is the joint production of two authors — die one contribut- 
ing the critical and historical matter, the other the translations. 
To the first we are indebted for the largest, and perhaps the 
most vdluable part of the collection ; and it is to his labours 
that the preceding sentences leicr. The poetical part, how'cver, 
possesses great merit. There i^ a facility and flow in the versi- 
fication, resembling the fieciiom of original composition, which 
w ill probably produce a very inadctjuate impression of the diffi- 
culty of the undertaking, among such as are unacejuainted with 
the old German language and literature. The translations cau- 
imt strictly be said to he literal ; yet they are far from being 
mere paraphrases. M^cre we to object any thing to the man- 
ner in which the translator has executed his task, it w'ould 
be, that he has. not preserved enough of the mihciv of his ori- 
ginals, and that his vcision is loo uniformly elegant and polish- 
id. A pretty free use of such old Krjglish words as are not 
quite obsolete, would, from the closer aliinity oi'tlie ancient dia- 
lect of our language with the German, at once have improved 
I he fidelity of the translations — given them a less modern af)- 
))eaianec, and made it poasible to preserve more of that ai]ti(|ue 
smipiiciiy which is one of the greatest charms of the original 
* Miniieiicdcr, ’ L'pon the whole, however, this work is ex- 
tremely creditable to its authors ; and we are glad that tl)c Eng- 
lish leadei liiis been conducted by sucli aide guides into a field 
of poetry, as lich and ample as it is new. 

As a spreimen of the critical dcparlmcnt <if the W’ork, we 
extrac^ii part of the jiidicious ob-sorvaLions made on the Htiemp(b 
of GlnguencS Sismondi and olhen, ‘ to liuht <nii fniicied origin^ 
> for air the pioriacts oi tlie iiiiaginalieii of tht? middle ages. ^ 
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< liowfiver, wilt tiatufy the majority of these distrusters 

of the ymwers of nature, but hunting out the genealogical pedigree 
of every tliOUght ami feeling; and in' pursuing 'the inquiry, it lus 
Imeo quite of course to overlook the philosophic maxim of resting 
coiiieiit wheti we discover causes adequate to the production of the 
existing phenomenon. Thus Warton enr^barks hi$ cargo of iiction 
coriMigned to tho ports of Toulon and Marseilles,/ conveys it on, by' 
land rurriago to Drittciny, and there leaves it, under the impetus he has 
given it, to find its vtny thcncc into the mountains of Wales, or thev 
court of Hp'uthclyde ; — aiul all this to escape the shorter process of 
ailoMing to i);itive bard.s the exercit>e of' their own fancies, which 
ucrc, to all a)>pcar?iMce, us coiupeteiit to create, as those of the sup* 
posed exjHirteis ot surplus ptoduce in Spain. So, too, the editor of 
Anrar sees the heroes of the Uound-table in the Bedouin rover; and 
tclis '' that iiittc iihue was wanted to compose the romances of 
the middle ages, tli.m to engraft cm the war, love, and courtesy of 
the Arabs, the splendid and soil luxuries of the other countries of 
the East, the x^iichcrjpt of Africa, the religious fervour of the South 
of luircqus and tiu' gloo'iiy supeistitlons uf the North.*’ A cutiuus 
uii Cling this, on ilic ( laiiis of Hritumy ! 

* IMassic'U iinpoits the Arabic poetry, with Warton’s fiction, by 
SL't at Toulon and Marseilles: ftir lie tells us that by the cniiveniencu 
<d' ihcsc ports it passed with the co.muerce between S|>ain and France. 
Eallier Andris is less priuh^nt, in so lar as he is more particular ns 
to linic and p]ac(^ and lixes the era when llie gallant knights of the 
i^ontii of l'\aticc could have learnt the songs of the Moors, at the 
taking of 'foleilo in lOo. rnfottunately, Mr Kaynouard has pub- 
lished u Proveii<;al poem anterior to 1000! and tlie hnished versiti-* 
tatton of the earliest Known sfK ciiucns gives us every reason to sup-^ 
pose tiic Troubadour uiiisc to have been long cultivated, Lfnfur- 
lun.iteiy, too, the Spaniards theiiisclves (with whom these French 
Knlglus fought, and whose liierature. though at a much later pcriod| 
has ilie most rescnihlance to that uf the Moors), have nothing in thq 
Ica^-t approaihing to the character of the Troubadour poetry lilt 
they imitated it in later ages; and moreover, the earliest school of 
)S]>anisli poetry is that whicli bears least affinity to the Oriental. 

' it U almost vain to ask upon what grounds this supposed deriva- 
vation of the Provencal love-songs from the Arabs could rei^t. One 
would naturally think it improbable that a poetry founded on a de- 
voted idolatry of woman, and lier absolute supremacy in the social 
system, should have sprung from a people whose principles lead 
to conclusions totally the leverse; or that those of the Christians, 
who fir'd to mountain fastnesses, and only met their mosletxi foes 
for <leadly combat, should make tlicui their masters in the fine arts. 
When indeed the Christians afterwards gained the ascendancy, the 
p4)pulation might l>c expected to have imbibed much of the man- 
and pel hups the literature of llieii late masters. And.so, in 
iact, U tufued out : but the chaiactct of .this caily Castili 4 n lilcra- 
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tore is aHoj^tliCT different^ from that of the Troobidoors. Bc^h 
Moors and Spaoiarda must'haro eooaiderabiy aeditdlated doriog so 
long a period of iotermixture :-^for instance, the Arabs learned to 
raise their women to a rank in society approaching that which they 
enjoyed among the Christians, though not to any great extent, for 
the allusions to the state of females in society contained in Conde's 
compilations from the Arabian documents are strictly Oriental ; and, 
on the other hand, their schools of mathematics, physics and philo* 
Sophy, were resorted to by the studious of all religious denomina* 
tions* But it is perfectly absurd to attribute to them such an in*- 
diicnce as is asserted over the poetic genius and social relations of 
distant European countries, at a time wlien the same princifdes were 
at work every where, in giving the spring to civilization and the cul« 
lure of the mental faculties. M. Ginguene will not even allow the 
smiling descriptions of the beauties of nature, the joyous revelHtig in 
the genial influences of spring;, the delights of fields, of flowers, of 
brooks and groves, to be natural ornaments of poetic imagination 
“tout cela est oriental,” he observes. Surely Cbrres is more 
philosophic in his observation, — that it was easier for our forefathers 
to search in their own breasts, for the feelings which breathe in 
their poetry, than to mine the inaccessible rucks of foreign manners 
and language. * pp. 35^39. 

‘ On the other hand, it may be worth remarking, that there are 
scarcely any allusions to Arabian or Moorish language, customs or 
feelings, tliroughout the whole body of published Troubadour poet** 
ry, though there is scarcely another country of which tlic same can 
be said. Some have fixed on rime as a striking feature derived from 
the Moors ; yet the Teutonic nations rimed two centuries before the 
period of communication supposed by Father Andrez. It is clear 
that the acquaintance both of M. Sismondi and M* Ginguen£ with 
the Hispan- Arabic poetry is very slender ; and it is equally clear 
that they are, by their own confession, incompetent to give a gene- 
ral judgment on Provencal. But M. Ginguene, in addition to his 
discovery that a feeling of the beauties of nature is altogether Orion* 
tal,.^ asserts that the Italian sonnet is the lineal descendant of the 
Arabian Ghazel Casside. But here again, if this proves any thing, 
it raises no inference that the early Provencals borrowed from the 
Arabians; for they (the persons through whom the communication 
with Italy is supposed to have taken place) have not a sonnet in the 
whole body of their poe try. They have indeed the name ; but it has 
no such arbitrary meaning as that attac^d to it by the Italians* 
Between the Spanish- Arabian poetry and the later Castilian alone is 
there any great affinity ; and nothing is more widely removed from 
the French Troubadour than the Castilian school, till about the 15th 
century, when it began to be imitative. ’ pp. 41, 42. 

Witit regard again to the poetical part of the work, we may 
observe, that llie following is given as one of tl)c oldest and best 
specimens that is known of the ^ Watch Song ’ — a son of bal* 
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Iltdf which tttwnys referred lo the pertiDg pf the Knjgh^ end 
Irfidjfii after » etolen' interview by nimt. 

* I hwd before the dawn of ray 
The watchman loud proclaim 
« *' If any knightly lover stay 

In secret with bis damet 
Take heed ! the sun will soon appear ! 

Then fly, ye knights, your ladies dear» 

Fiy ere the daylight dawn. 

** Brightly gleams the firmament, 
in silvery splendor gay ; 

Kejoicing that the night is spent, 

The lark salutes the day : 

Then fly, ye lovers, and be gone ! 

Take leave before the night is done. 

And jealous eyes appear 1 *' 

Straight to the Avicket did she speed ; 

“ Good watchman spare thy joke ! 

Warn not iny love, till o*cr the mead 
Tile morning sun has broke : 

7 00 short, alas ! the time, since hero 
I tarried with my leiiian dear. 

In love and converse sweet. ” 

** Lady, be warn’d ! on roof and mead 
'riie dew-drops glitter ga}^ ; 

Then (|uickly bid thy leman speed, 

Nor linger till the day ; 

For by the twilight did 1 mark 
Wolves hyeing to their covert dark. 

And stags to covert fly. 

Now by the rising sun I view’d 
In tears my lady’s face : 
bile gave me many a token good, 

And many a soft embrace. 

Our parting bitterly we mourn’d ; 

The hearts which erst with raptuic bum’d, 

Were cold with woe and care. ^ 

A ring, with glittering ruby red, 

' Gave me that lady sheen. 

And with me from the castle sped 
Along the meadow green: 

And whilst 1 sow niy leman bright, 

She waved on high her ’kerchief white : 

** Courage ! To arms ! ’* she cried. 

In ^10 raging fight each pennon white 
llemiiids me of her love' ; 
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lu 6dfi of bloody with, mournful inood, 

1 see her**h'erv‘hief movU; 

Through foes I hew, whene’er I view 
Her ruby ring, and blithely sing, 

** Lady, I fight for thee. ” 

The following stanzas are by Jahn Hadloub, one of the liLst^ 
but certainly not the least, of the Minnesingers. Tlie transla* 
lion (executed by a fiieiid of the aatlior’s) gives, on the whole, 
ibe ineaiiiiig, but neither the rhythm nor the siiiipic brevity ot 
expression of the original. 

‘ I saw yon infant in her arms carcsl, 

Aiul as 1 gazed on lier niy pulse boat high : 

(ientlv she clasp'd it to her snowy breast, 

VVinIe 1, in rapture lost, stood inusing by : 

Tiien her white hands around his neck ^ho Hung, 

And preas’d it to her lips, and tenderly 
Kiss'd his fair cheek as o'er the babe she hung ! 

And he, that happy infant ! tiuew his arms 
Around her iicek, imprinting many a ku>s ; 

Jo>ing, as 1 would joy, to see such charms, 

As tiiough he knew' liow blest a lot were liis. 

Ilow' could I gaze on him anti not repine? 

Alasl 1 cried, would that 1 slurred the bliss 
Of that embrace, ainl that sue!) joy wtie mine ! 

Straight she wtts gone; and then that lovely child 
Kan joyfully to meet my waim cml)iacc: 

Then fancy with ioml ihouglit'* my soul beguiled; — 

Jt was herself! C) dream of lo\e and grace! 

I clasp'd it, w'liere her gentle hands liad prest, 

1 kiss’d each spot whieli bore her lips’ sweet trace. 

And joy the while went bounding through my breast.' p. I!k5. 

As 11 ’ contrast to llici^c lender clliision.-, we may give ibii> 
lictce strain of Jk’rtiiirKl de. Born, a v,airiur of the Ititii con- 
tur\ ; of whose cxiri;<mliniiry character anil foals the cinioui*^ 
jcLider will find a I'ldl account in tlie Ancieni IVoveiical Life ot 
him, ])ublislicd by M. Ilaynouard, in his 5ih volume. 

* It pleases me, when the lancers bold 

fSet men and armies Hying ; % 

And it ])ieases me, too, to hear aruund 
The Noice of the soldiuis ciy mg ; 

And joy' is mine 

When the casiles strong, besieged, sliakc, 

And walls iqirootcd, lotcer and crack; 

And 1 vee the foemen join. 

On ifie rmuiU-d all coiri])rt.>s d unmd 

With lilt palhadc and guarded mound 
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LADc^'ftnd «word(i) Afuji slsiiaed iiettiis 
And i^hieldj) dismantled and l>rok:n» 

On the verge of the Woody battle scene, 

The field of wrath betoken! 

And the vas^ais are there, 

And there f!y the steeds of* the dying and dead ; 

And where the iniitgiL'd sciife is spread, 

The nobic'bt warrior’s care 
Is to cleave the (oLinan’s limbs and head,— 

The curujucror ieb^ uf the living than dead ! 

1 tell you that nothing my soul can cheer, 

Or banqueting, or reposing, 
l^ike the onset cry of “ Charge them ” rung 
Troin each side, as in battle closing, 

Where the horses neigh, 

Ami tl»e call to aid ” is echoing loud ; 

And there on the earth the lowly and proud 
In ihe foss together lie ; 

And yonder is piled the mangled heap 
Of the brave lhat sealed the trenelies steep. 
lJurons ! your castles in safety place, 

Your cities and villages too, 
lUtore yc baste to the battle scone ; 

And, Papiol ! quickly go, 

And tell the lord of C)c and No” 

'riiat i)eace already too logg hath been! 

\Vc deie our extracts from the Minnesingers with the follow- 
ing \cises of Walter Vogel weide, a voluminous and celebrated 
ambor of the same age, descriptive ol’ liis feelings on rcvisiiing 
the scenes of liis youth. 

‘ All ! where are lioiirs departed fled ? 
is life a dream, or true indeed ? 

Did all niy heart hatli fashioned 
Trom fancy’s visit ings proceed ? 

Yes! 1 have slept'; and now unknown 
To me the things best known before : 

The land, tlic people, once mine own, 

Where arc they ? — they arc here no moie : 

My boyhood's friends, all aged, worn, 

DesjioilM the woods, the fields, of home, 

Only lliu stream flows on foilorn ; 

( Alas ! that e’er such change should come !) 

And he who knew me once so well 
Salutes me now as one estianged : 

Die vety earth to me can tell 

Of nought but things* pcivertcd, changed ; 
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And whm I zaMi on nthnr dayt^ 

Tlmt tMun’d me m th^ dn^hiiig oars 
Hie sarlite of die oceen r^se^ 

'^CeasdM iny Ijieart its fate deplores.* p. 2JiS. 

To the extracts from the German Minnesingers, the umtsla* 
tor hiut annexed several specimens of the Provincial Trouba** 
doursy and has in many instances prefixed the originals to his 
translation. ' We can afford, however, to add but this lively 
and philosophical fragment of a fair poetess of the |4>th €;en* 
mry. . 

* Voyd son hjver venir li sages 
Come al fins blau jor, belle nuict ; 

Scet que sont roses por toz ages 
Si por toz ages sont en nuict, &c. 

The wise man sees his winter close 
Like evening on a summer day ; 

Each age, he knows, its roses bears, 

Its mournful moments and its gay. 

Thus would 1 dwell with pleasing thought 
Upon my spring of youthful pride ; 

Yet, like the festive dancer, glad 
To rest in peace at eventide. 

The gazing crowds proclaim'd me fair, 

Ere, autunin-touch'd, my green leaves fell : 

And now they smile| and call me good ; — 

Perhaps I like that name as well. 

On beauty, bliss depends not ; then 
Why should I quarrel with old Time ? 

He marches on ;--|]ow vain his power 
With one whose heart is in its prime * 

Though now perhaps a Utile old. 

Yet still 1 love with youth to bide ; 

Nor grieve 1 if tlie gay coquettes 
Seduce the gallants from roy side. 

I joy too (though the idle crew 

Mock somewhat at my lengthen'd tale), 

To sec how lays of ancient loves 
The listening circle round regale. 

They fancy time fur them stands still. 

And pity me my hairs of gray. 

And smile to hear how emee their sires 
To me could kneeling homage pay. 

And 1 too, smile, to gaze upon 
These butterflies in youth elate, 

So heedless, sporting round the flame 
Where thousand such have met their fate. ’ pp; 



tSSf* Lay* of ike,Minneifng0r$^ 

In ibe^icMiidiidii^ eliaptar of the urorky the anthers haye done 
ns the himour to qnote» with much apfnrobation, a passage from 
the S6th V6{i|tne of the Edinburgh Review, relating to the 
Mostersingers ; and we are glad to take this opportunity of cor* 
reeling w&t we believe to an error in that passage, with re*, 
gard to the honest and indefatigable Hans Sachs ot Nurnberg^ 
who is ihete made coconfess» that while travellingas an apprentice, 
* bis conduct during his rambles was not altogether exemplary t * 
There is internal evidence that the Reviewer derived bis inform- 
ation from Bouterwek’s History of German Poetry ; and yet 
the German critic states that directly the reverse ims ike case^* 
and gives in a Note the testimony of the poet himself, which is 
to the same effect. Whatever may be thought of Hans as an 
author, his conduct as a man seems always to have been most 
circumspect and exemplary. 


Aht. VI r. 1. Reports and JEvidence tipon the State of Ireland* 
Ordered to be printed by the House cf herds and the House of 
Commonsy Sessions 182^1825. 

2. The Hook of the, Roman Catholic Church. By Charlxs 
UuTLEii, Esq. ‘ Loudon, 1824. 

^*PirAT the Catholic Bill would pass last Session, was an event 
^ that no one, in the least degree acquainted with the power 
of certain influences upon the decisions of Parliament, ever for 
a moment expected : But that its rejection should be accompanied 
with speeches such as those of tne Duke of York and Lord 
Liverpool, was a matter of universal astonishment. These 
speeches we hold to be of exceedingly ill omen, considering who 
tne individuals are who made them ; and in our judgment they 
are not Jess to be censured for the principles they inculcate, than 
for the temper with which they were uttered. We are most 
firmly convinced, and we feel assured that, in saying so, we ex» 
press the conviction of all reflecting and judicious men, that, if 
the policy recommended in those speeches were to be steadily 
acted upon, the whole redundant and semi-barbarous popula- 
tion of Ireland would soon be united in open and interminable 
hostility to England. We should no longer have to deal with 
partial and unconnected outrages and disturbances; but on the 
first favourable opportunity, the whole population would rise en 


• See Eouterwek’s * Geschiefate der deutschen Poesie und Bered- 
•amket^' Vol. h p. 382. 
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7jfT.w to avenge centuries of tnisgovemmeni^ and td relieve 
themselves from that sentence of eternal proscripttoh that has 
. been fulminated against them. If the policy of the Duke of 
York and Lord Liverpool bo continued for a few years longer, 
V whatever feelings may now exist favourable to the English con*' 
nexion will bo effectually obliterated : The standard of rebellion 
win be unfurled on the provocation : and none but simple- 
tons can suppose that our foreign enemies will fail to embrace 
so favourable an opportunity for {>triking a mortal blow at th<' 
power and resources of England, It is not on the Continent or 
on the ocean, in America or in the E-ist Indie?, but in Ireland, 
that the battle of Englantr.s independence must be fought ; and 
though we should, in the instance, gain a ruinous vic- 
tory over those whom we might have rendered our best defen- 
ders, it is not in the nature of things that the reign of helotism 
can be perpetual, or that si.v millions of opprc'^sed and incensed 
subjects can be forever held in a state of unwilling subjection. 

Viewing, therefore, as we d<s the fjuc.stionof Catholic E- 
mancipation as of vast ami f)aramoui)t importance, not merely 
as affecting Ireland only, but as involving the integrity and, 
for that reason, the fate of the British Empire, wo make no 
apology for attempting once more to deiru^mstraLe the futili- 
ty and absurdity of the charges on which ti)c proscription of 
the Catholics is attempted to be justified. We shall endeavour 
to remove the veil which prejudice, misrepresentation, and bi- 
gotry, have thrown over the principles and conduct of onr 
Roman Catholic fellow-ciiizens: and to confute the assertions iu 
iRome of those violent and malignant speeches, petitions and 
testimonies, which im[)nlo doctrines to them which their church 
has never held. For, after all, ho^'ever exalted the station of 
some persons who have put themselves forward as tlie icichufige- 
able enemies of Catliolic freedom, and however forn!idal)le that 
Church and State alliance which is opposed to the Catholic 
claims, Public Ojnniof?^ most fortunately, is still able to direct 
and govern the measures of tbe-je realm'»; and when once the 
misrepresentations and calumnies so artfully and industriously 
circulated againsi tlu* Catholics are expt^sed, we may be allow- 
ed to hope that this opinion will be still more strongly mani- 
fested in their favour, and that the eflorts of the ns'^ertors of 
perpetual exclusion will bo* cheered only by the plaudits of the 
dregs of the mob. And, whenever this comes to be the case, 
we have no sort of doubt that our mo>it headstrong princes anti 
most Protestant stotchmen will speedily discover many very ex- 
celieat reasons for relaxing their opposition, and for submitting 
to the painful sacrifice of seeing their Catholic countrymen ra- 
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stored to the full enjoyment of those rights end privileges so 
long mid so unjustly withheld from them. 

Next to the speeches we have alluded to, no circumstance hns 
contributed more to propagate error, and to keep alive irppri^^- 
sions hoHtile to the Catholics, than the efforts of the clercry, j*h<I 
the petitions presented by them to both Honse-^ of Parlianient. 
But it would be well were those Protestant Divines, who hnv#* 
been so forward in bringing accusations agaiu'^t the Cntht'lic'', 
and in declaring what the doctrines ol Roman Catholics are, front 
their own views and inferences, to let the Roman Catholic Clmrch 
speak fi^r itself; and to allow its dogmas to bo learned from its 
cimncils, its professions of faith, ‘its catechisms, its liturgies, and 
its most able divines. I low loud and clamorous would these re- 
verend petitioners be, were doctrines to be fabricated and pro- 
inulgated by Homan Catholic priests, as tenets of tl»e Church of 
Kngland, which were no wliere to be found either in the Bible, 
the 'I'hirty-ninc Articles, the Homilies, or the Protestant Litur- 
gy? Would not, then, these, reverend gentlemen do well to act 
with a little nuu'o discretion and a little less zeal, and to adopt the 
same rule towards Catholics which they, as a matter of course, and 
very properly, wonltl rcciniro Catholics to act upon towards them? 
For our ow n part, wo fool it to he our duty, in approaching 
the delicate and now highly important task, of endeavouring to 
<lrvelop the real priiu^iples of tlie Kornaii Catholic religion, 
with ri^'pect to the so nuicli talked of authority and influcnci' 
of the Pope, to ‘sUspect nil our own old and long cherished o- 
pinions; to investigate each fact of the case, as if for the first 
lime presenteti t<i our nuder'-tanding ; and above all, not to take 
doctrines of the Catholics at secoiid-haiul, but to refer directly 
to the known depositaries of their faith anti discipline, as the 
course that is the most i'vce from exception, and the best calcu- 
lated to lead to impartial and accurate conclusions. 

It should abvays be kept in view', in all inquiries with respect 

the principles or tenets of the Roman Catholic religion, that, 
be its defects what they may — and we certainly think they 
are neither few nor small — it is a Christian llcligton ; that its 
main object unquestionably is to make men acquainted with 
their duties towards God and towards each other ; that it was 
long the only religion of the Christian world, and that it is still 
by far the most generally «liffused ; and that, in several Catho- 
lic nations, there exists the highest state of intellectual cultiva- 
tion. It should also be remembered, that Catholic priests and 
monks kept Chrii^tianity alive during the dark ages, and that it 
is to thorn that we owe the Sacred w'riiings, and all that we know' 
of the lives of the apostles and primitive fathfrs : And in our 
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z^\ against the comiptions of the Court of elljDiild 

mot forget that we are indebted to the Cadliolie mcumstie ena* 
blishments for the preservation of the inestimable remains of 
Greek an4 Roman literature; and for keeping alive during 
the protracted and seemingly hopeless period of 1000 years of 
barbarism and darkness^ those scattered sparks of truth and sci- 
ence, which were afterwards to kindle into so bright a flame 
The reverend petitioners of the Church of England would 
also do well to reflect, that in vilifying and misrepresenting 
the Catholic religion, they are raising a prejudice against a 
religion that has a very great similarity to their own* In 
Clarendon’s State Papers, there is a report upon the state of 
the Established Church, made in 1634 upon special and minute 
inquiry by Father I^ander to Pope Urban VIII, and quoted 
by Mr Butler in his bmk of the Roman Catholic church, f which 
states that, * in the greater number of the articles of faith, the 

* English Protestants of the Established Church are truly ortho- 
^ dox ; as on the sublime mysteries of the Trinity and tlie liicar* 

* nation ; on the economy of the redemption of man and satisFao 

* tion ; through the whole almost of the controversies respecting 

* predestination, grace, and free-will ; the necessity and merits of 

* good works ; and the other articles expressed in the Creed of 
^ the Apostles, in the Nicene and Alhanasian Creeds, (as these 

< stand in the Roman Catholic Liturgy), and in the foDr first Gene-* 

* ral Councils. The same similarity exists in respect to the dis- 
cipline of both churches. This report states, that ‘ the Protestant 
^ Church retains an external appearance of the Ecclesiastical 

* hierarchy, wliich was in force during the time of the Catholic 

* religion ; it has its archbishops, bishops, dean?, archdeacons, 

^ chapters of canons in the cathedrals of the most ancient secs, 

* and most ample revenues ; it preserves its ancient edifices, tlic 

* names of its ancient parishes, priests, and deacons, a form of 
‘ conferring orders, which agrees in most respects with the form 

< prescribed by the Roman Pontifical ; it preserves also the cieri- 

* cal habits and gowns, the pi^storal crook and crosses. ’ 

, In the first Liturgy of Edward VI., were retained not only 
the word mass as observed before the Reformation, but priests 
and altars, with their usual vestures and ornaments, — sacrifice, 
paten, and corporals, chalice with wine and water, commu- 
nion in one kind in case of necessity, bread made in the form 
of a wafier, triple mersions, chrysoms and oils, prayers for the 


•1st Dissertation, Supp. En. Brit. Vol. L p. 21. 

Mr Butler's book of the R. C. Church, p. 2. 

J Clarendon's State Papers, Vpl. I. p. 197. 
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dead^ extreme unction, and crossin^gs. f The doctrince nf tihe 
Catholic Church as to absolution, confession, and pen^nce^ 
are laid doivn in the Common Prayer Book in 
Voordi as they are described in the Catholic books* The 
gospels, epistles, and collects in the Liturgy of the Church pf 
Knglnnd are the same as those in- the Catholic Liturgy ; and 
the ordination of a Catholic priest is admitted to be valid, if 
he become a convert to the Church of England. This great 
similitude between the two Churches, is still farther and strik* 
ingly exhibited by many of the ordinary books of devotion and 
instruction, originally composed and used by Catholics, being 
reprifited. and in common use for religious instruction among 
Protestants; such as, * The following of Christ, ^ by Thomas It 
Keinpis — ‘ F. Parson’s Directory* The Introduction to a 
Devout Life ‘ Devotions after the ancient way of offices, 
and many others. So great in fact is the similitude between 
the (Church of Rome and of England, that the Scotch and all 
other Reformed churrhes have made but little distinction be* 
tween them. The Church of England has been called by 
them the eldest daughter of Antichrist — and many other choice 
epithets have been applied to her by our early reformers, 
wWch we do not now choose to repeat. 

But our business is not with those points respecting tran- 
subsiaiuiation, tradition, the invocation of the saints, &c. at is- 
sue between the Church of Rome and the Church of England* 
We leave these to lie disciHseil by those who are curious about 
such mailers. It is cnougii for us if we are able to show, that 
whatever may be the character of the Catholic religion SiS. a 
system of Religious faiih, there Is nothing in it to warrant the 
exclusion of those who proless it, from the fullest participation 
in those Civil Ri gilts that are enjoyed by Protestants. Discard-' 
ing, therefore, the purely thcdlogical parts of the controversyii 
wo shall now endeavour to show, that the assertions advancra 
by Lord Liverpru)! respecting the implicit obedience due by 
all Catholics to the Pope, and^ their divided allegiance, are ut*^ 
terly without foundation. If we succeed, as we believe wp shall 
do, ill establishing this point, the accusations of the Bishop of 
Chester and the Archbishop of Dublin will not go for much. 

i. With respect to the power op the PoPK.—Thc question 
we propose to resolve is this, %\^hether all who are in communieei 
xvtth the Pope are bound to consider him as infallible^ and to obejf 


t See Slat. 2. and 3. Ed. 6. c. 1. 
sot , XLZJI. NO. 85. I 
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hivi in alt matters ; and 'mheiher the Pope is paramount and su^ 
petior to General Cimncils ^ 

It is no doubt true, that Bcllartnine and some other writers of 

g reat eminence, who have been honoured with the highest rewards 
y the See of Rome, have taught the doctrine of the infallibili- 
ty of the Pope. But Beilarmine iif only an individual ; and his 
opinion^ unless it has received the sanction of the (Catholic 
Church, can never be said to be an article of Catholic ftuth. 
Instead, however, of being so sanctioned, wc find, in the first 
place, that the doctrine of the infallibility of the Pope is not so 
much as mentioned in the definitions of the Council of Florence, 
in which the extent of the Papal authority was professedly and 
fully discussed. It is not in the Creed of l\)pc Pius IV., which 
was collected out of the Council of Trent, and which is consider- 
ed by all Catholics as the most accurate and explicit summary 
of the faith of their Church. It is neither mentioned in the 
Catechism ad parochos, nor in the other catechisms which have 
been formed for the general instruction of the people. Hut at 
the same time that we do not find this doctrine in any authen- 
tic exposition of the Catholic faitli, we do find it distinctly de- 
nied by a host of authorities. Beilarmine himself acknow- 
ledges, that five eminent doctors explicitly denied this in- 
fallmiltty of the Pope, without being censured Inj the Church, * 
Launoius reckons up /U'cte universities^ and Si vcniiffve single 
TunVm, among whom arc several archbishops, bishops, anil 
cardinals, all professedly writing against the infallibility of 
the Pope, without any censure being passed upon tlicm.*j 
And therefore, without wasting time in making other refer- 
ences, we feel justified in coming to the conclusion, that the 
acknowledgment of the Papal infallibility is not a condition 
of communion with the Catholic Church. Wliatever there 
is in it, if there really is any thing worth attending to, can 
be set down as no more than a matter of opinion^ adopt- 
ed by some writers, and not a matter of failh^ forming part 
of the Catholic religion di/stinction, we beg to observe, 
of no slight importance, and which has been very often lai<l 
down by qur own most eminent divines, and among others by 
the Archbishop of York, Dr Sharp, in his celebrated sermon 
preached at Guildhall in 1674. In this sermon the archbishop 
endeavours to remove the occasions of schism, so that all men 
may pursue those things that make for peace, by laying down 

* C Rom. Pont. c. II. 

+ 298. ta 4. Ep. ad Hen. Barillonum. And 3. En. ii ad 
Christoph. Faveum. ^ 
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certain rules for the fair discussion of i^attcrs of religious con- 
troversy ; the first of which directly applies to the question now 
before 08, and is ns follows: * To distinguish carefuHy betw^een 
^ matters of faith and matters of opinion, and not to charge 
^ against a religion as a matter of faith, what is merely a matter 
‘ ol opinion ; and as to these to be ninlling that every tme 

* should enjoy the liberty ofjudgingjbr himselj\ * 

As to that part of the (jucstion which relates to the supposed 
power of the Pope over iicneral Comicils^ * the Reverend Mr 
Phelan, f ii clergyman of the Establishment, says, in his evi- 
dence before the Committee of the IJousc of Commons: 
‘ I'he l\)pc, raiionc sni is superior to all Bishops 

* taken separately, and even to a National Council. ’ And 

to support this assertion, he quotes the following paragrapli 
from tlic class book of the College of Maynooth : * IZo- 

* niaum Pontifiw^ nemirie negaiitVy iafione sni primatus^ su- 

* prrior rst otnnthns eptscopis dhinm sumpiis^ et conciltis ip» 

* sis provincialibiis el naifonalibus . ' X Mr Phelan also saj^s 
generally, in rc-spcct of the Pope’s power: ‘ If the orders of 
‘ the Pope are enforced by excommunication, a Catholic is 
‘ no longer at liberty to disobey tliem ; his first duty in 

* that case is to become reconciled to the Church;’ ana Mr 
Phelan refers to the Bull Unigaiitns to sustain this posi- 
tion. § The ’ Uevorend Mortimer O’Sullivan, who describes 
himself as having been some time second master of the Tippe- 
rary school, and curate of the parish of Tipperary, (a very flip- 
pant witness in preferring charges against the Catholics, but not 
quite so ready in producing proofs to sustain them), goes far be- 
yond Mr Phelan in his notions of the power of the Pope. He 
says, ‘ The Pope is the person who is to define the limits to 
‘ which obedience extends. ’ — * The Pope is the person who is 

* tt» judge the meaning ol' the canons. ’ — ‘ The Pope can at any 
^ time revive into operation canons which may now be called 

^ A general council is composed of bishops sent to represent 
coch national church in Christendom. Their decrees, to be valid, 
must be approved of by the Pope. 

+ This Mr Pliclan, a few years ago, published a pamphlet, in which 
he strongly condemned the Irisli Bible Society, and proposed a union 
between the Church of England and the Church of Rome against 
sectaries. It was reviewed in this work ; but by a mistake of the 
press, Mr Phelan’s name was written Phelaw. 

t Evidence, p, 485. The references in this article arc to the evi- 
dence given before the House of Commons' Committee, unless when 
the evidence given before the House of Lords is specially named. 

} Evidence, p. 483. 
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• obsolete! »nd by hisifesent to them make them conona of the 
^ cliurth* * If the Pope pronounce eo? cathedra any decUioOi 
< the whole church is bound to abide by it, whatever it may be*’ 

The Pope has the power of defining the meaning of an 
^ oath. The Pope has the power of summoning a council 
^ around him, and can have the faith defined to be whatever 

• suits his particular purpose. ’ J 

Now all thi\> sounds very confident and positive, but the fol- 
lowing evidence of the Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, Dr 
Murray, and of the Catholic Bishop of Kildare and Lcighlin, 
Dr Doyle, fully proves that these opinions of Mr Phelan and 
Mr Mortimer O’Sulliviin are altogether unfounded. 

Dr Murray* s evidence, — ‘ It has been stated in evidence, that, in 
the class book of Maynootli, it is laid down that the Pope is superior 
to all bishops, taken separatcl5% or even to provincial and national 
councils. How is this statement to be understood ? — He is so, be- 
cause his jurisdiction extends over the whole church ; whereas, the 
jurisdiction of a single bishop, or of the bishops of a province, or of 
a nation, does not extend be>ond the limits that are implied by those 
different denominations. Moreover, the decrees of provincial or na- 
tional synods, according to*our discipline, have not effect without the 
confirmation of the Pope; and that account \\h jurisdiction is stated to 
be supcrloruo, or more extensive than, the jurisdiction just alluded 
to. 

‘ Is his authority under tlic control of general councils ?— His au» 
thorny is limited by the councils a7id canons (decrees of Councils) of the 
church. He is the executive power of the church, appointed to pre- 
side over it, and enforce its ianons and laws, 

* Is a. decree of the Pope valid without the consent of n council i 
w. A decree of the Pope in matters of doctrine u not considered bind^ 
ing on Cathdlics, if it have not the consent of tlic whole church, ci- 
ther dispersed or assembled, by its bishops in council, (pp. 224*, 650.) 

* What alternative would remain to a Catholic wlio appeared to 
be unjustly excommunicated ? — '.If the excommuaication were known 
to be unjust, of course he would disregard it. If it was of a doubt- 
ful nature, he possibly might, to avoid scandal, hold himself as cx- 
coranuinicatcd ; that is, he would not receive externally the sacra- 
ments of the Catholic church, until the doubt should be rempvcd. 
But no excommunication, no dread, no inducement that could be held 
out by the Pepe^ or any olher^ should prevail on him to do vorong^ nor 

course to transgress the allegiance he otves to his Sovereign* He 
woiiid not therefore renounce bis religion ; but, in resisting such an 
excommonication, he would act conformably to the principles of his 
reiigiaa, fv/dch teach him that he mes ukdivioed allegtakce to the 

t ^idencdi pp. 460, 461, 463, 468. 
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simereign qfthe realm in tohicfi he lives^ end tdiere protection is tj^ded 
to him* 

* Doein the Catholic church consider that each individual it a 
judge of the justice of the excommunication which may be applied 
to him P^—Certainly, if it regard a matter already decided. In a mat* 
ter of doubt he has recourse to, his spiritual guides, to his bishop, ol* 
to his pastor. If an evcommunkation came from the Pope against an^ 
one who ivould not assnt him in actpiiring temporal dominion within 
these realms^ every bishop and every priest in the country woidd feel it a 
duty to resist that mandate^ and to teach their flocks that they were bound 
to resist it, * 

^ If an excommunication is issued against any hidividual of your 
church, either for doing that which is in itself a duty for him to do, 
or for not doing that which it would be a crime in him to do, is 
not any individual of your church at liberty to exercise his reason . 
and his judgment in such a case, and tee whether the doing or the 
abstaining from doing would be sinful?’ — ‘ Most. certainly. It is 
only for grievous crimes that such censures are inflicted ; and every 
roan, by looking into his praycr»book, sees what those crimes are. 

* If the criminality or the innocence of the act should depend 
upon the positive precepts of religion, the individual, in order to 
satisfy himself in that respect, would have recourse the word of 
God, as he finds it in the Sacred Scriptures, and in the ordinancca 
of his cluirch? ’ — * Certavily. ** (Evidence, pp. 6^9.) 

Dr Murray alUiws that the Hull Unigenitm contains the con- 
deiunation of the proposition, * That the fear of an unjust ex- 
* communication ought not to deter us from doing our duty* * 
But he adds, ‘ Xolwithstandiiig tliis, an unjust cxcomniunica- 
‘ tion should nut deter us from doing our duty ; ’ and lie ex- 
plains, tliat this bull is in nowise inconsistent witli this general 
<loclrine, by sliowing that it applied to the particular case of 
the Jansen i.sts ; and he further adds, that the padianicnt of 
Baris refused to register this bull, until this explanation was 
given of it. (p. fJtS). 

* Dr Doyles Evidence. — Is the authority of the Pope, in spiritual 
matters, absolute or limited ? It is limited. 

* Is it limited by the authority of Councils? It h limited by de* 
crees of Councils already passed (that is, by the canons universally 
received by the church, or such parts of them as are received by 
the church. ' (See Lords* Evidence^ p. 245). It is limited by usage 
also in this respect, that when he directs any decree respecting local 
discipline to any nation whatsoever beyond the limits of his own ter- 
ritory (I mean by his own territory, what is called the Patrimony of 
St Peter, or the Papal States), the assent of the bishops of such 
country is nbccssary, in order that his decree have effect. * (p. 173.) 

* til what, and how far, does the Homan Catholic profess to obey 
tlie Pope? The Catholic professes to obey the Pope iu matters 
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iivhich regard bis religious faitb, and in those matters of ecclesiastical 
discipline which have already been defined by the competent autho- 
rities. (p. 191.) 

^ Where can the Committee find the laws which define the powers 
or pretensions of the See of Koine with respect to foreign countries ? 
We can best find them in the usages of the difibrcr.t churches in 
Europe ; and we are not bound to rccognibc any of those ancient 
laws which at all aftected temporal rights, 

* Do the usages of the different stales of Europe determine the 
power of the See of Home ? — Ves, the usages of each country re- 
spectively ; for instances in Spain, a usage 1 think is, that the Pope 
should have the iiominiilioji to certain dignities in each chapter upon 
their becoming vacant , also- tliat he should have the power gene- 
rally, through that kingdom, to nominate to benefices w'hich become 

. vacant in one particular month, or two months of the year. This is 
the usage of the Spanish church. In FinncCf 1 believe, he has no 
power to nominate to any benefice either in the cathedral or out of 
it ; thus tlic usage of one clmrcii grants one thing, and the usage of 
another church denies the same thing to hint in another country, 
(p. ‘219.) 

* Do the Cutliolic clergy insibt. that all the bulls of the Pope are 
entitled to oltedience ? — Up no meuns. The Pope wx* consider as 
the evecutivc authority in the chuich ; and when he issues a bull, 
enforcing a discipline nhcaJp Hiihd hjj a f^enoal Council^ such bull 
is entitled to I espect ; but he may issue bulls which would regard 
local discipitne, or other mutters not already defined; and in that 
case his bull would be treated by ws in sink manna as might seem 
good to us. 1'or instance, did it trcncli upon our local discipline, 
ive might treat it as w'c did tlic resciipt of Quarrantoti, did we 
find that it was unreasonable; ur xioidd ft/Usc to accept o/' /7. ' 
(p. 191.) 

Wc shall HOW' refer to ilociiineiils of still higher authority 
on the question of the Pajial power, llellarinine seems to carry 
the Papal supremacy so high, as to be paramount ami sn]>erior 
to General Councils; but no such iloclriiie is chclared in the 


Councils of Florence or of Trent, or in any of those exposi- 
tions of the Catholic faith to which we have already refer- 
red. The Council of J^isa, held by many to be a (ieneral 
Council, showxd itself pretty decide<!ly ag:.iinst Bellarmiae's 
opinion, by actually dejmsingr JJemrdict XIII. and Gregory 
XII »5 and electing Alexander V. in their place. And the Coun- 
cils of Constance and Jhisil, among the most siuthoritative that 
ever assembled, have declareil, in express terms, that the su- 
preme power of the Church-militant under Christ over all the 
taithfuly and even over the Pope himself, witli respect to nmt- 
^rs of faith, is vested in General Coupcils; and that all persons 
wmtever, and amongst others the Pope him&clfj are bound 
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to obey and be subject to their decrees, f It has been the 
practice accordingly^ in the most Catholic countries, to appeal 
from bulls issued by the Popes to a future General Council : 
Fur instance, the ITnivcrsity of Paris has thus appealed four 
times; the Kmperur Charles V. made a like appeal; and ma- 
ny similar instance's arc on record. :|: Launoius has reckoned 
up ihirlxf-five Popi:s who have acknowledged the superiority of 
tienerai Councils. || In the decree of the Council of Florence, 
tl»e exercise of the Papal power is expressly declared to be 
limited by the obbervatioii of (l!lcumenical Councils and of 
ilic Sacred Canons, and is consequently subjected to them. 
Qiicmadmodmi ct in ge&ih CEctimenicorum Conciliorum et in Sff- 
cris Canonibits coutinenlur^ are the xtx^rds this decree. § In 
addition to these authorities, wc have to add that of the Pru^ 
teslant Archbishop, Bramhall, who appears from his writings 
to have most minutely examined this matter. He says, that 
General Councils arc above the Pope, and may depose him, and 
put another in his place, and take cognisance of appeals from 
the Pope. II 

Dr Doyle having informed the Commiticc, that the authority 
of the Pope is limited by the usages of dilFercnt nations, H we 
shall now sliortly examine what these usages have been. 

'riie (lallicari Church has always successfully opposed the at- 
tempts of llic I’opes to obtain any temporal power in the kingdom 
of France, or It) exalt tlieir authority over that of General Coun- 

f ("<mc. Const. Sess. 4*. and 5. — Cone. Basil. Sess. 3- 
X Uicherius, Hist, Cone. Constant, p, S259* Edit. Colon. 4«to. 

II P. 1. £p. ad Htcron. Sambicviuni. 

$ Mr Charles Butler, in his book of the R. C. Church, refers to 
the canon of the 10th Session of this Council, and says, that it de- 
fined, that * full power was delegated to the Bishop of Rome, in 

* the person of St Peter, to feed, regulate, and govern the universal 

* Church, ns expressed in the General Comicils aixd holy ettnons. *— 

* This, * Mr Butler ' declares, is the doctrike of the R. C. 

* CHURCH, OH THE AUTHORITY OF THE POPE, and bcyond it no Ro- 

* nian Catholic is required to believe. ' Mr Bianco White, in his 
late publication, denies the accuracy of the declaration of Mr But- 
ler, and quotes the words^ ^ full power to feed, reguiatb, and go- 

* vern the universal Church, ’ as giving an unlimited power,— without 
quoting the words immediately following, * as expressed in the Gene-- 

* ral Councils afid holy canons ; * which words directly qualify and 
limit the power ! ! ! Mr B. W., we regret to say, betrays many si- 
milar suppressions of the whole truth in his book. 

II Just. V indie, of the Ch. of Eng. Disc. 3. c. 8. 
f Evidence, pp, 173. 219. 
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ciis. In 1682 , in n General Assembly of the clergy of France, 
the &inous declaration with respect to the power of the Pope, 
drawn up by Bossuet, the ablest defender of the Catholic faith, 
was agreed to* We subjoin a summary of the four articles of 
which this Declaration consists. 1. That Kings and Princes are 
no/ in any degree subject, witli respect to their temporal affairs, 
to the authority of the Church ; and that they can milker be 
deposed, directly or indirectly, by the authority of the Pope, 
nor their subjects absolved from the obedience and allegiance 
which they owe them, II, That the decreejs of the Council of 
Constance, with respect to the authority of General Councils, 
remain in all their force and vigour : and that the Church of 
France does not concur with those who hold that these decrees 
are doubtful, that they have not been approved, or that they 
were intended to apply only to a period of schism. III. That 
the exercise of the Ecclesiastical power ought to be regulated 
by the Canons, (decrees of General Councils) ; that the rules, 
customs,«^and laws received in the French Church ought to be 
observed. IV. And that though, in the decision of questions 
of faith, the Sovereign Fontiff has the principal part, and his 
decrees regard all Churches, and each Church in particular, 
yet they are not to be considered as in/allible, urdess they have 
been accepted by the Church, — This decree, after being con- 
firmed by an edict of the King, was registered by the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, and has ever since been uniformly considered as 
the recognised and fundamental law of the State, 

With respect to other Churches, Archbi>liop Bramhall tells us, 
that the Emperors of Germany call Synod/, and reform, by their 
means, the excesses of the Roman Court, and other ecclesiastical 
innovations and abuses. And with respect to Spain, he says, 
that the King, by himself and delegates whom he substitutes, 
judges and punishes all ecclesiastical crimes; that he suflers 
no appeals to Home ; that Charles V., in renewed an edki 
of bis predecessors, that bulls and missives sent from Home 
should be visited ; that Alexander Castracan was disgraced and 
expelled from Spain for publishing the Pope’s bulls ; thatihe 
Papal censures were declared void ; and that the Pope’s dele- 
gates were banished from Spain. The Archbishop relates si- 
milar facts with regard to Flanders and Venice ; and then 
as to England, he says, * the Kings of England, in their great 
Cotmcils, did make themselves the last judges in cases ecclesi- 
astical, and not the Pope ; that the Pope could do nothing here, 
eithere^a/ni^/thecanons or besides the canons; and that tlie canons 
aie no canons in England except they be received. ’ And then 
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ad<I«> * This Slime firivilepie wss ancietitly radicAt^ to fan^ 
damentat laws of Engtami. ' \ 

Having now produced the evidence of the Irish Bishop^ and 
the authority of Catholic document^ and of established usages^ 
nl) affording direct proof that the spiritual authority of the Pdpe 
is 7wt superior to that of Genera] Councils, but is limited and 
regulated by the authority of the Councils and canons of the 
Church, we trust we have completely deprived the opinions of 
Mr Phelan and Mr Mortimer O’Sullivan of all claim to be at- 
tended to, although supported by the authority of Bcllarmine. 
And as to him, whatever his doctrine may be, it is no more 
than a matter of opinion, and not a matter of faith ; and there- 
fore, according to the rule of Archbishop Sharp, it cannot bo 
set down as a doctrine of the Homan Catholic religion. 

f 

II, Whether lun the Pope ani/ power m temporal affairs^ so as 
lb depose pnncc.% and to absolve sidfjecis/rom their allegiance? 

The Ilevercrui Mortimer O’Sullivan is pleased to say, in his 
evidence, that ‘ any Homan Catholic clergyman w’ho entertains 
the opinion, tliat the deposing power of the Pope is considered 
obsolete in the Catholic Church, must be inconsistent ; ’ and, 

* that the Pope’s power of defining the limits of obedience to 
him, allows the admission of a deposing power. ’ f Mr Phelan, 
again, infers, that the doctrine of deposing kings, and absolving 
subjects frofti their allegiance, is maintained virtually !)y the whole 
body of the Church at this moment, from Dr Murray’s calen- 
dar liaving in it, ns saints, the names of Thomas of Canterbury, 
Lawrence of Dublin, Gregory VIL, and Pius V. ;^in as much 
as these persons were particularly conspicuous for supporting 
and enforcing this doctrine. Mr Phelan also says, * I have ren- 

* son to believe, at the time when these doctrines were first rc- 

* jecicd, the rejection proceeded rather from political motivea, 
‘ than from any conviction ^hat they w^crc untenable. ’J And 
similar opinions have of late been repeatedly declared in speeches, 
petitions, and pamphlets. 

In order to show what degree of credit is due to these opi- 
nions, we shall proceed at once to t|Uotc the evidence of Drs 
Doyle and Murray, and of the Catholic Archbishop of Tuani, 
Dr Kelly. 

J)r Daisies Evidence.’'-^* Is the claim tliat some Popes have set up 
to temporal authority opposed to Scripture and tradition? — In my 
opinion, ii i$ oj/posed to both. 


* .lust. Vindic. of Ch. Eng* ' n 

f Evidence, p* 460. t Ib. p. 485. 
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< Were those claims of the Pope opposed io Europe ? Opposed 
they were; and the consequence of such opposition were uiany*and 
very bloody wars ; the Kings of France contended against the Popes; 
the Emperors properly so called, I cannot call them £ni|)erors of 
Germany, for tltey were the Sovereigns of the Roman Empire, con% 
tended with the Popes ; the Kings of Naples have bad, from time 
immemorial, disputes upon these grounds with the Popes ; and there 
was scarcely a Catliolic Sovereign in Europe, wdio at one time or 
other, did not contend with his contemporary Pope, upon this very 
ground. 

* Docs the Pope at present dispose in any way of temporal aflairs 
within the kingdoms of any Princes on tile Continent ? I'hc Pope 
at present doc& not interfere^ or atU^npt to interfere with the tern- 
poral concerns of any kingdom in Eun^c.' (p. 191.) 

* Dr Murrafs JKpid!p«ce.-^How far is tlie claim that some I’opcs 
have set up to temporal authority, opposed to Scripture and tradition ? 
As far 08 it may have been exercised as coming from a right granted 
to them by God, it appears to me to be tontrary to Scri^jlure and 
tradition^ 

^ Does the Pope now dispose of the temporal affuirs within the 
kingdoms of any of the Princcb of the Continent ^ Not that { am 
aware of ; / am sure he docs noi, * (p. ^22^.) 

* Ail hough the deposing power of the Pope is denied, may it nul 
be revived ? It is abwluteit/ imposMc that the deposing power of 
the Pope could be revived ; any pretension of that kind is extinguish- 
ed for ever,’ (p. 658.) 

‘ Dr Kcllfs Evidence. — Was it ever admitted as a doctrine of tife 
Catholic Church that the Pope had any temporal jurisdiction out of 
the patrimony of St Peter ? It never was admitted as a doctrine of 
the universal|church, that the Pope could exercise temporal jurisdic- 
tion w'ithout the limits of his own territory. There may have been 
some individuals who have held that opinion, but U never could be 
called or considered ike doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church. 

^ Does any difference of opinion now exist in any part of Europe 
W'ith regard to temporal power? 1 any not aware that there is a Ca^ 
tholic divine in existence ai present^ who holds the doctrine of the 
Pope having temporal power or authority over independent states. ’ 

(p. 210.) 

If wc look to the usages of the difierent nations of £uro|>c 
for more information in regard to the I*ope*s power in tempo- 
ral affairs, we find abundant facts to corroborate the foregoing 
evidence. The following description of the liberties of the 
Gallican Church by Archbishop Bramtial), as to the civil go- 
vernment of that country,' is lull of the most intere>ting intor- 
mation bearing directly upon this question. I . ‘ The Pope 
‘ cannot command or ordain any thin^^ direclly or indirectly, 
* concerning any temporal ajfain within the dominions of the 
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* Kmj$ of JPrance^ 2. N6 command whatsoever of the Pope 
c tan free the French clergy from their obligation to obi^tlic 

* commands of iheir Sovereign. 8. The commUsions and ohUh 

* of the Poise’s legates are to be seen, examined, and approved 
^ by the Court of Parliament, and to be registered and pub- 

* lished with such cautions and modifications as that court shall 
‘ judge expedient for the good of the kingdom, and to be exe- 

* c tiled according to the said cautions, and not otherwise. 4, 

* ''rhe prelates of the French church, although commanded by 
‘ the Pope, for wliat cause soever it be, may not depart out 

* of the kingdom without the King’s command or license. 

* 5. I'lic Pope can, neither by himself nor by bis delegates, 

* Judge any thing which concerns the state, pre-eminence, or 

* privilege of the Crown of France, nor of any thing pertaining 

* to it ; nor can there be any question or process about the 

* state or pretension of the King, but in his own Courts. 6«* 

* Papal bulls, citations, sentenceSf exccmmunicationSf and the 
‘ like, atr uni in he vxceidcd in Fraiicc^ uif/tout the Kiti^s 
< comwatid or permission ; and after the permission, btj 

* authm'iiif of the King^ and not by the authority of the Pope, 

* to sliiin confusion and mixture of jurisdiction. Neither 
« ihe Khigy nor hh rcalm^ nor his officers^ can be excommnvi-^ 
‘ rated or interdicted by the Pope, lior his subjects absohed 
f from their an f/i of allegiance. 8. The Pope cannot impose 

* pensions in Fiance upon any benefices having cure of souls; 

* nor upon any others, but according to the canons according 
« to the express condition of the resignation or ad redimrndam 
‘ ve.iiitiof^, ut, V, Kcelesiaslical persons may be convicted, 

* judged, and sentenced before a secular judge, for the first 

* grievous or enormous crime, or for lesser oubnees after a re- 

* Injisc, whicli renders them incorrigible in the eye of the law. 

‘ 10. All the prcliiiCsS of France are obliged to swear fealty to 
‘ llie king, and to receive J}'om him their investitures for their 

* fees or manors,' 

'fhe Archbishop having thus described the liberties of the 
C fall lean Church, proceeds in these words — * That the Kings of 
« Fiance^ with peers, parlianx^nts, ambassadors, schools, and 

* universities, have all of tliem, in all ages, c^ronted and curbed 

* ihe Homan Courts And reduced tbdm to a right temper and 

* constitution as often as they deviated from the panons of 

* the Fathers, and encroached on the liberties of the Gallican 
‘ Church; whereby the Pope’s jurisdiction in France came to 

* be merely discretionary, at the pleasure of the King. And 
‘ noiwiihst a tiding i/iisj the Kings of France acknowledged 

* bjj the Hopes themselves^ to be the niost Christian^ the eldest 
^ sons of the church, and protectors of the Roman See ! ’ 
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In the eatne chapter from which this is made, the Arch-* 
bishop jgives many instances of the German Emperors hav- 
ing maintained the rip^hts of the Empire, notwithstandiiiff all 
the opposition of the Pope; and quotes the protestation of the 
Electoral College and of other Princes of the empire, in their 
letter to Benedict XII., namely, < That they would main* 
^ tain, defend, and preserve inviolate, the rights, honours, 

* goods, liberties, and customs of the Empire, and their own 

* electoral right belonging to them by law and custom, against 

* all meUf of v^kat pre- eminenccj dignity^ or state soever^ not* 
^ withstanding any perils or mandates or processes whatsoever.’ 
The Archbishop goes on to show, that the same policy was 
acted upon by the Kings of Spain and Portugal^ and the Fe* 
nciian Republic; all of them maintaining the rights and li- 
berties of their respective States, with as much opposition to 
the Pope as to any other invader. He states, in respect to 
England, that, during the period when \he Pope’s authority 
was acknowledged, his decrees never had the force of laws 
there, until they were previously confirmed by the King. That 
the Kings of England suflered no appeals to Rome out of their 
kingdoms ; and no Roman legates to enter into their dominious 
without their license ; and often declared the Pope’s bulls to 
be void. And the Archbishop having thus run ihrou^ the 
different countries of Europe, concludes, ‘ We have said mough 
‘ to show, that all Christian nations do challenge the right to 

* themselves, to be the last judges of their own liberties and 

* privileges. ’ * 

If any thing more were wanting to prove the case we have 
endeavoured to establish, the h)llowIng words of GnUius, in his. 

* Judgment of Religion, ’f would supply it. lie says, ‘ The 
‘ authority of the Roman bishop would not have seemed so 
‘ formidable to Dr Hall, that he should therefore cast off all 
‘ hope of reconciliation, had he known //c/ie rvudy the rrmv^ 

‘ dies arff in France and Spain to restrain the Pope from iii- 

* vading the rights cither olThe kings or bishops. * 

But, notwithstanding this accumulated proof of the non- 
existence of the temporal pow'cr of the Pope, such is the perse- 
verance of the opponents of the Catholics, that pamphlets, 
speeches/ petitions, charges and sermons, are still filled with 
references, to (jratian’s Decrees, the Canon Law, the First 
Council of Lyons, and the Third Canon of iljcgrcat Council of 
Lateran, for the purpose of showing, that the pretension to the 
exercise of this power does actually now exist as an article of 


• Just. Vindic. of Ch. of Eng. Disc, 3. c. 8. f LonJ. 1653. 
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Roman Catholic faith ; and therefore it is necessary to tahe 
some notice of these documents. ^ . 

With respect to the argument that is founded on Gratmn’s Bo* 
cree8» it cannot stand for a moment, because these decr^ be** 
ing the work of an individual, can claim nothing of the nature 
of an article of faith.* And with respect to the arguments that 
are founded on the Canon law, to show that the deposing doc* 
trine is an article of Taith, it is to be observed, that Bellarmine 
himself acknowledges several errors in the body of that 
Iaw;f and other great assertors of its authority admit, that 
the circumstance of any particular position being found in it, 
does not necessarily make that position a doctrine of faith, t 
As to the deposition of the Emperor Frederick IL by Inno- 
cent JIV. in the first Council of Lyons, Catholics do not be- 
lieve themselves to be required, by any thing that passed in 
that Council, to approve of this doctrine; for, they contend, that 
the act of deposition was only a judicial sentence in a particular 
case, involving many matters of fact with respect to one par- 
ticular person ; and, as it is not the doctrine of their church to 
hold even a general council to be infallible in its judicial 
sentences^ so they arc nowise obliged to approve of such' a 
sentence, much less to take it for a canon or rule of faith; 
and consequently, that all Catholics are just as much at liberty 
to disapprove of what w*as then done in the Council of Lyons, as 
those who do not belong to their communion. In support of 
the correctness of these statement?, the conduct of the Galilean 
Church is referred to, wliich utterly exploded the whole volume 
of the Canon law called Se.vtus Decrefalium, And with respect 
to the third Canon of Lateran, Catholics do not hold themselves 
obliged to believe in the deposing doctrine upon any thing that 
is there declared : Firsts because this canon is generally considered 
to be spurious. Dr Murray says, ‘ The third canon of the Fourth 

* Council of Lateran has no mdhonty ^johatever in any yart 

* Christendom; it never had any authority in those countries; 
' and it was made fora particular purpose, which has long since 
^ ceased. It is exceedingly doubtful whethcr*or not that canon 
‘ was ever eiiactcd in the Council of Lateran, — for no ancient 

* manuscript records it ; but, allowing it to have been enacted, 
‘ it was done by the civil authorities of Christendom, who were 


• Veron a Rule of Faith, C. 2. 

+ De Roin. Pont. b. 4. c. 12, 

t Canus, Loc. Thcol. b. 5. c. 5. in Resp. ad ult. St b. 6. 
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* liiere assembled. * * Tbe same opinions are aTowed by Pro^ 
testant writers ; for instance, by Roffensis, in his work on the 
Power of the Pope,t by Collier in his Ecclesiastical History, and 
by Archbishop Bramhall, in his Schism Guarded : Secondly^ be* 
cause there is not a word in this canon against any prince or 
kinin, or any supreme lord whatever, but only apinst feuda* 
tts^lies : Thirdly^ because the Pope, when he did depose feuda- 
tories, acted upon the authority of the sitpreme temporal lords 
of the fee, who were present by their ambassadors, and consent- 
injgtoit; And^^r/Zy, because it is only a canon of discipline, in 
which faith is not concerned ; and which, therefore, no Catho- 
lic nation is obliged to receive. 

Drs Murray, Doyle, and Kelly were examined by the Edu- 
cation Commissioners in April last. The following extraqyt from 
the questions put to Dr Doyle, and the answers made by him, 
of which the other prelates who were present expressed their 
entire approbation, are deserving of particular attention : — 

Dr Doyle^s Evidence.-^* If any Council had ever, as some Protes- 
tants erroneously suppose they have, enjoined the not keeping of 
faith with heretics, would it be a matter of faith, or a matter of dis- 
cipline ? — It would not be a matter of faith, or a matter of disci- 
pline; U toould be a gross violation of ru.iit and justice, and 
^the lavo ff naiure^ \uhich no Council could enjoin ; because it would 
. be overturning the very law of God which is anterior to all Councils. 

* Do you conceive it was ever the principle of the Kouian Catho- 
lic Church, that faith might be broken with heretics, because they 
were heretics? — Certainly not. 

' Do you conceive it was ever the principle of the Catholic Church, 


• Evidence, p. 658. This Council was held dhi fly for the pur- 
pose of concerting meaj^ures for the suppression of tlie heresy of the 
Albigenses. There were present at the Council, either in person or 
by their ambassadors, the two Emperors of tiie East and of the West, 
the Kings of England, France, Hungary, Arragon, Sicily, Jerusalem, 
Cyprus, with a great number of inferior potentates. In a note to his 
»«vidence before the Commissioners of Education, Dr Murray says in 
reference to this canon, that, * If genuine, we most remember that it 
. does not regard mere speculative opinions, but practices of a nature 
SO horrid, that society it was thought should, for its own preservation, 
ohdeavour to put them down : Finally, it is a decree of which, even 
if genuine, every Catholic is yuile al liberty to disapprove ; whereas 
it is not a definition of the Church proposing to the faithful a doc- 
trine to be by them acknowledged and believed as an article of 
faithT" (Appendix to First Report, p. 796.) 
t B; 1. c. 6. 
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that the Pope mighty jure divinOf absolve subjects from ^c»r alle* 
giance ?--JCertainly kot. 

* J>o you conceive that those principles* the deposing posv^r, 
breach of faith with herdtics, and the doctrine that it is right m 
injure men because they differ from you in religion, are principles 
now universally condemned by the Roman Catholic Church?— r7m% 
versath/ condemned bt/ the Roman Catholic Church / and we feel humi^ 
Haled when they arc imputed to us by any onf ; for no person of know* 
ledge could impute them to us. 

* Should not you consider that man acted sinfully who broke his 
faith with a Protestant ? — Just as much as if he broke it with my- 
self. 

‘ Should you not conceive it to be h!s duty to resist any potentate 
who came to invade his country, though he came with a bull of the 
Pope, assigning the kingdom to that potentate? — I should feel my- 
self equally obH^fcd to oppose the person bringing such a bull as if 
he came^Mtlhoui it ^ — and 1 should feel bound to oppose him with all 
my might. 

^ Do you not conceive the person not doing so would be doing 
wrong? — Unquestionably, that he would be guilty of a great violatiog 
of hU duty to the State. * (pp. 79i-797.) 

III. Having tlui'^ consltlered the questions with resiWiCt to 
the supposed infallihility of the Pope, and his temporal powd- 
ers in oilier countries, \\v shall now shortly discuss the ques- 
tion with respect to the dr^nr in Ik/h'c/i the Catholic Church of 
Ireland^ and thubc ivho belong to il^ arc subject to the pu\i:er if 
the Popi\ 

Tlie variety of limitations and restraints under wliich we 
have seen that the CallK)lic iviigion has existed, and still ex- 
ists, in the ilillerent states of Europe, makes it very desirable 
to know' under wdiat precise conditions it exists and is admi- 
nistered in Ireland ; For, as the object of all our labour is to as- 
certain wlietber or not the professing of this religion in Ireland 
is a Just ground for discjualifyiiig Irish Catholics for the en- 
joyment of political rights, w'c ought to be very exactly in- 
formed of the laws and regulations under which this religion is 
received and exercised in that country. 

We have seen, that the powers of the Pope, and the disci- 
pline of the Catholic religion, difter in the various countries of 
Europe, according to the usages of each countiy respectively; 
and tiiereforc it is evident how very unjust it is to urge against 
the claims of the Catliolics of Ireland that Sj)ain has restored 
the Inquisition and the Order of the Jesuits ; that in 8paiii the 
Pope annually issues a Bull, called the Crusade, granting par- 



1^: CaiMic the NWr; 

4(m of all siiis except tjie tilh of heresy ; '*^ .that the Pope has^, 
liHdiiii a few years, prohibited the reading of certain books in 
his tmn dmdnicmi^ that a ihw Belgian bishops have declared, 
that mving all religions equal favouV and protection, filled 
their li^rts lirith consternation ; :|: and that the late Pope Pius 
VlLi seine years ago, expressed a similar distaste to the new sys- 
tem of religious liberty m France, These things, it is plain, affect 
only Spain, Italy, the Netlierlands, or France, and have no in- 
fluence or operation in Ireland ; and until evidence can be pro- 
duced to show that the Irisli bishops have introduced similar 
usages into Ireland, or have pronounced similar opinions, these 
matters have about as much relation to the Irisli C?ntholics, or to 
the Catholic religion in Ireland, as a tariff' of the Emperor of 
Russia has to the customs or duties to be paid in the port 
of London. 

In regard to the origin of the Catholic religion in Ireland, 
there is no reason to doubt that a regular and indej)endent 
EpUcopal Church has subsisted in Ireland from about the fifth 
century. § It was in the twelfth century, about thirty years be- 
fore the invasion of Henry II., that, by the influence of Ber- 
nard, Abbot of Clairval, the Irish bishops consented to enter 
into communion \Vith the Church of Home. But the only ma- 
terial change which took place in consetpience of this event, as 
to Church discipline, w'as, that the nomination to sees and ab- 
bacies was transferred to the Pope. || But, notwitlistanding 
this concession, the bishojis reserved their rights and inde- 
pendence, — and they have taken care to secure them down to 
the present time. 

With respect to the discipline of the NatU/nal Catholic 
Church of Ireland, w'e learn, from the evidence of IV Doyle, 
that ‘ every bishop has a complete title to his office, wdien once 
‘ appointed to it; that his rights are defined, from the Clospel, 

^ and from the Canon law, as well as the riglits of the Pope 
‘ himself; ’ ami that ‘ he cannot be obliged to do any thing by 
* the mere good w'ill and pleasure of the Pope. ’ % A Calliolic 
bishop, in point of fact, is, to all intents and purposes, a.s inde- 
pendent of the lV)pe in the administration of his ecclesiastical 
duties and powers in Ireland, as a judge in England is of the 


* Blanco White, p. 40. 

+ Sir W. Inglis'a Speech on the Catholic Bill, 1825. 
j Mr Phelan 8 Evidence, p. 527. 

J Milner, v. ii. p. 487. 

II Mr Ph.plan’s Evidence, p. 502. 

f Dr Doyle’s Evidence, p. 20t#. Dr Murray’s evidence, p. 224, 


tjba of 

iiHm 'mf'm y^ov«d from his .see Wilfrout a rejfiiair 
tm be pot on his imX e^cc^ for the b^rea«^ 

Ifke^n and recognised law. * Pr Dojirle says^ ‘ Bv theicisil^ 
^ of the chnrcht I, being once inducted into a bishopric^ cAil^ 

* m>t be removed fpm that bishopric^ unless I commit ^ 0it4 

* nonical &ult| am tried for it, and sentence passed upon me* 

* if have a right from which I cannot be removed, more thaii 
^ the Pope can bti removed from his see. * f It is true that no 
trial can be definitively settled without the concurrence of tho 
Pope, iKJcause the trial of a bishop is one of the causa? mdjorei 
mentioned in the Council of Sardis; but, as the evidence on a 
trial is taken in Ireland by a commission of Irish clergy, J a 
bishop is thus amply protected from any arbitrary and f^seao* 
rusation that the Pope might set up against him. 

The extent to which Irish bishops are bound to obey the 
Pope, is clearly defined. I'hey promise obedience to him, by 
adopting the creed of Pius IV., and by the oath which they 
take at their consecration. I'lie words of the creed are—* 1 

* promise anti swear, true obedience to the Roman bishop, tlie 

* successor of Hi Peter. ’ Mr Mortimer O’Sullivan, in his evi- 
dence on this creed, says, * it apj)ears to me thc natural inteiv 

* pretalioji of the words, that by true obedience, temporal obe- 

* dience is intended. ’ § M'^hen, however. Dr Doyle was asked 
what is the proper meaning of thfe words, he gave a very dif- 
ferent interpretation of them. The following is his answer. 

< Of course, that we would obey him in those things to tJDJnch hit 
nuthoritij extends ; namcl}^, spiriitml matters^ or the execution of 
. crecJt regularly defined by general councils^ and accepted by us 
for they are not all the decrees of even general councils Which are 
received in each kingdom ; for instance, tiic decrees of tlic council 
of Trent, regarding discipline, are not received in the kingd< 7 tn of 
France ; the decree of the council of Trent, regarding a particular 
discipline, is not received in the province of Dublin in Lieinsto^, 
though it is received in the other parts of Ireland. All the decra^a 
then, even those of general councils, much less all the decrees t>f the 
Pope, cann6t have force unless they are received formally by the na'^ 
tion which they regard, or whose discipline is afiected them ; each 
church has its rights ; and those rights cannot be subverted or aSbet^ 

i — -.p, — 

^ Dr Murray's Evidence, p« 658. 
t Lords* Evidence,^ p. 225. 

% Dr Doyle’s Evidence, pp. 179. 17B. 

§ Evidence, p. m.. 
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rwpj^og .fijbNe^MP^' 

'.' of thft iwi 

fi**® entitled to a certain ^egiD^ of 
contrary to our usages^ or aontrary to the mw. oF 
iui^i;<iijf'ephi!8e. they are entitled to obadieuce as coming from a su oy* 
ifhjir, W6 owe obedience to a parent, we owe obedience to the Kmg, 
^a owe it to the law; but if a parent, the King, or the law were to 
t>rdar'ii$ tb do any thing that is wrong, we would deem it our doty 
to say,, as the apostles did on another occasion, we ought to obey 
God rather than man, *’ Are there circumstances under wliicti ' 


tlio Catholic clergy would not obey a biili of the Pope ? MoH err* 
Udtih^ What is the true meanidg of the following words in, thd 
creeil of . Pius I V.~“ I promise and swear true obedience to the 
Rooikn Bishop, the successor of St Peter ? " Canonical obedience^ 
ifi the manner 1 have just described, within the sphere of his own 
iff. 224^.) 

v/ ^,much stress has been laid by the opponents of the Catbo* 
Ijlpi upon, the obedience which the Irish Bishops undertake to 
yieM to .Uie Pope by their consecration oaih, and, at the 
aame tim^ so much ignorance is displayed of the very terms of 
^at oatlif that it is requisite to state every thing concerning it 
in ,the fullest manner.* Even Dr Magee, it appears, waa 
ignprant of its terms till he was examined before the House 
SM.,i[ 4 ords. He says, ^ There for the first time 1 learned chat 
atteration had taken place in that oath, as it regarded 
* Ireland-^that one sentence was omitted and another 'coitr 


< eluding sentence annexed. ' Nothing can better illustrate tfae^i 
extreme ignorance that prevails on all matters relating to the af- 
fairs, of the Catholics, by those who are most forward in oppos* 
ing their .claims, than this admission of Dr Magee : For it so 
happens, that the sentence which was omitted was ‘ hereticosper^ 

^ toquar H exptignabos * and that the sentence that was annexed 
declaye^ that the Bishop, in taking the oath, takes no obligation 
tfmt is hkconsistent ntiih his atlegiqpc/ to the King; and these 
ailitei^tions were both made so far back as 1791 ! Dr Magee 
neyer^less says, speaking of a bishop who takes the con- 
aOCraitio^ oath, ^ 1 think that his oath, as a bishop, his pbi}- 
oadi, binds him to maintain the supremacy of the 
* wtkout qualification ; * and also — « the ft>rm of the oath 
f to the Pope seems to me to be quite unqualified, so as to coin- 


♦ The oath is given at lengtli in Dr Murrays Evidence, p. 655. 




Ihoritj'. And we Icnrn from the late harangue of Lord Ltvcjl'** 

E oot/ ah reported in the public papery that he has actufiily 
roiight Itiniaeir to believe that t tne Irish bishops are swrp; 
* /o tj/ht t the r/(/u nfal oj the Pi otrsfant Church / ' 

We tuay begin what hc have to say in refutation of these 
opinions, bv stating, that the consecration oath of CathcK 
Uc bishops Inis never been prescribed as a part of the rite of 
eonbceration by any deciee of a general council of the Catholic 
Church* Wilficd, Archbishop of Mentz was the first bishop 
that swore ob<»dicnce to the Pope, and, under title of Vicar rtf 
the Pope, iniiodticcd this custom among the bishops of Ger«* 
malty I Before that time a protestation ol* union with thC Catfao* 
lie Church by the Bishop, by letter or otherwise, was held to be 
suflicient* But, in those tunes, when the Popes attempted to 
establish iheir temporal dominion over kings and princes, they* 
etjunlly attcmptcil lo encroach upon the rights of tlie bishops^ 
and to obtain a dchpoiic. authority over them, in consequence of 
their rights, by the canons of the Church being diametrically 
opposed to their assumptLoii of temporal dominion; and henec 
there are good giounds for believing that the Court of Rome 
iritioduced the cofisccralion oath, n<it for spiritual purpose* on« 
ly, but in order, in some degree, to abridge the independence 
and rights of b^^hops, 

In proceeding to examine in detail, as wc arc now about to 
do, what the tiuo import i^ of the consecration oath, we only 
nxjtiest that we may lie allowed to adopt the rule of construe* 
tion which was at ceded lo by Dr Magee, in his evidence. ♦ Thef 
Committee having asked Di Magee — ‘ Does your Groce think 
* that Dr Curtis or Dr Murray would be as competent to state 
* the real import of the oath which the prelates of the Catholic 
^ Church take, ns your Grace, or any of the Archbishops or 
* Bishops of the Protestant Church?* — He answei'ed, * CVr* 
♦ iuinlif^ tnitth moie so, I say much more competent! because 
< the real received import 1 understand to be meant in febef 
questnm, that which I must conceive to be the true received 

**. I- I ^ j ^ ■ .. --oi 

* ' * Evidence, pp. 808, 801. 
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aowrdiug'to 4hi3,.]^e9'' tli'e' 

<9^,1^ l>een giveu by tite Imh l^^^hppL; 

* I>r the, Cfttholie Ar&bi&hop of Armagh 

ht <mr consecration, of fi^lity, as it is called ; what #e 
liNMeii t^to m is to promise to him (the Fope) tmameal obedience* 
I^Mpwe, bim no d^ber than a spiritual authority, exercised aCCOid^ 
the canons of the Church , — /ioC urbUraril^, but aceordinf to 
o&mm of the Church. * (p. 223.) ^ 

Dr Mttrrafs Eviderjbcc^'^ Does 'the consecration oath ofaiigo Cis- 
tholic bishops to obey the Pope, otherwise than according to the 
eanoDS, or docs it oblige them to act under any circumstances, d!« 
rectly or indirectly, against the allegiance which they owe to their 
sorerpign ? — Under no circumstance does it interfere Viith the 
kgiance ushich is due to our Sovereign. It is only canomml obc'* 
dience that we promise to the Pope, as the spiritual head of our 
church. The duUes which we ow e to the Pope, and those which we 
owe to the King, wlicn properly understood, arc like two parallel 
« lines which can never meet ; their olyect is wholly dlstincL 

^ Did not this oath undergo an alteration about the year 1791 ? — 
It underwent an alteration, to meet the prejudices of those persons 
who mistook the meaning of the oath,* and who represented it as hos- 
tile to the institutions of this country, la order to satisfy these pre- 
judices, and to take away the ground of misrepresentation, the Ca- 
tholic bishops, in 1791, applied to the Pope to have this oath modi- 
fied* Some, offensive expressions w^ere left out ; and in ofddr to 
prove beyond the possibility of doubt^ that the allegiance which we 
swear jo the Sovereign of these realms remains, after that oath, ga 
as well as before, untouched and inviolable, there was this clause 
.added to it. ** Hrec omnia et singula, eo inviolabilius observabo^ yuo 
CanriOR sum nihil in ILLJS CONTJNERI quod FtDELITAtI^M«.aji 
^nOA Sehcnissimum Magn^e Britannije £T Hirerni^' Ils- 


iitbtiotim 


aSM, EJUSQUE AD THRONUM SUCCESSORES DEBTTR!:, ADVXBSARl 

X^ossir* Sic me Dens adjuvat, el furc sancta Dei Evangdia* ** ♦ 

„ < IfVere not the words hereticos persequar ct cxpagp^alof omit- 
ted ?— They were. 

* Does not tite Catholic bishop swear to keep the Popo*s secrets, 
t^enever the disclosiare of them might be to the Pope^s prejudice ; 
not to .be , in council with any one who shall meditate any evil desiga 
' Oggiiii^ him; that he will to the utmost of his power promote ips 
tights, privileges, honours, and authority, and that if he be pfivy^to 
day d^gn by which the Pope may be injured, be will, to the titmdst 
' df b^ pQwet! prevent it, from whatever source the assault may eonke, 


, things 1 will observe the more inviolably, because 

* .there ts oothmg contained in them contrary to my- alicgutaiBe td idhe 

* King of Great i^ritatn and Ireland, so help me God. * 




qf ih$ 

istttf,«iiiA|iairm» emam^lt 

Iff ifMK SiM> bf Aome^-^Cerulfily, tudi is the tenor df I 

^ !Do ybu eoqsider this s) together eonsistent with th^ atlegitu^oo'dtfc 
IP tide ^me^*^CertcfMi/ ; beenuse the object of it is quHi MMMi 
It reger4t the mnmnal obedience we owe to the Pope, ns heiid'of 
the Church. On this account^ when we are eKamineu at the font UBif 
die altar, before consecration, and are asked, Will you be obedient 
to the Pope, the head of the Church ? *' it is added, according tb 
canonical authority camnicam authtmtalem*** The 
words of course imply, that it is only that obedience which the ca* 
nons requite for him, as the spiritual Jicad of our Church, that we 
promise him by. this oath. * (p. 6o5.) 

Dr Dwjld^ Etic/coce. — ‘ What oaths arc taken by tlie bishops ^ 
We take the oath of eammiral obedience to the Pope, which meonH 
that we arc to obey him as the head of the Church, according and 
agreeably to the discipline, as found established in the sacred 
canons. 

< When you state that in the oath you have alluded to, you swear 
that you will obey the Pope agreeably to the canons, do you mean 
that each individual taking that oath reserves to himself the right of 
judgment how far wliat is commanded is conformable to the canons? 

1 can say, that as individuals, wc do reserve to ourselves that right. 
But then thtie arc many canons which are of a dubious import; 
there ate others of them which define the rights and privileges bf 
bUhnp« : these are known to uS ; but on these it is not the individual 
judgment of the man that lie is to trust to, but the universal under- 
fttanding oftiic bUhojis of tlie country in which ho dwellsir For in* 
stancLs the bishops of France, and I might add, the bishops of Ire- 
land, have aNays inaiiyaincd that many privileges belong to thoir Or- 
der in their respective countries, which the bibhops of Belgium do 
not claim for thcMiiselves. Thus, then, the privileges of the Episcopal 
Older depend upon canons that are not always universal, but whtoli 
may be local ; and each nation, or the bishops of each nation, under- 
stand by that clause of the oath, the privileges with which their own 
ordt r is vested, not only by the universal canons of the •Church, bul 
by the canons and usages of their own particular nation. (Lorda^ 
p. *m.) 

With respect to the word regalia in the oath, to which Mr 
Mbrtimcr O'Sullivan .so much objects, the sentence in which it 
appears carries with it the proof of its being perfectly harmless. 

• i^apatitm Homauum ct ngaha sancia Petri adjutor cis ero^ ad 

* reiinctmm et defimdefuhoHi SJJ.ro MVO 0Jit}i2sn:, contra ornnem 
^ homitiem^* Dr Doyle savs, * we insert in the oath a clause^ 

salvo mep ordine^ which implies that the obedience which ^ 
wo promise to him is not to be understood so ns (o trench upon 
fights as bisliops, or any right of the church of which we 



Mt tristiDf^w. * The tf tW wtird t 9 aAso 
ly limited hy the new ctaii^ At the end of the Oftth# * 
^^totwitUstatidinf; th^t these explattatione oP tite eoniiecrailfSon 
oAtti Ate ij^fectly setisfiictory* we were (tied to find to 01^ 
0OtIe^e evidence so decided nn opinion in favour of other a(^ 
tMddbs in it, < If a further modification of the oath, ’ Dr^ 
‘ I!lbV)o'*aay8, ‘ or the substitution of a new oiut in place of the 
♦""did one weie required by the British Government, of the 

* Pope, I have 7to doubt whatever he woutd accede to it, aa 

* (here is noihin|;r very amiable in the oath we take at present, 

* and the object of it could be as well secured by an oath of 
fettr lines, ’ t 

The followinpr evidence of the Reverend John Burnett is dc* 
^rving of particular consideration, in consequence of Mr Bin> 
nett being a Protestant minister of great reputation for learning 
and intelligence. 

* Is there not high Catholic authority, even in modern timc9, for 
several tenets whicli you believe to be mistaken ? — Yes, but when 1 
speak of the Catholic Church having certain doctrines attributed to 
it, which it does not hold, 1 speak of canons and decrees of couneib, 
las the authority of the Homan Catholic Church ; ibr they do not, 
when called upon distinctly to state the source of religious authority, 
say that that source consists m any thing but decrees and canons. The 
Catholic priesthood of Ireland, so far as 1 know' uny tiling of them, 
by having often heard tlicm from the pulpit, afwm/s represent their 
church as resting its authoiity on the dicnes and camms of counciU ; 

Tcjcit the nathonty cetn of Pojtes and (/air huUa, 

‘ How do they settle it wlieu the decrees councils arc contra- 
dictory between themselves ? — They have uniformly insisted, so far 
as I heard them upon the subject, that tliat is not the case. 

* To what authority do they look now for tlieir doctrines, when 
they are called upon to state whore thev are lo he found ?-^To the 
divreen and ramn& of ginircd couneih general/y reerivtd, awl to that 
soarce exrlusircty. 

* To no source, individual or otherwise ?— No, they distinctly deny 
the authority of any thing but the decrees and canons of a general 
oouncrl generally received. 

‘ Do they not adhere to the Council of Trent and the Grand 
Chapter?— They do ; they consider it the foundation of their church ; 
they iwve Catechisms, books of devotion, and a vark||y of other 
Wofkv which arc employed as helps to the Catholic community ; but 
ihey .wtll not admit that they possess such authority as would wat« 


Jbords, Evidence, 234. 


f Evidence, 242. 




* iiNi^M0r !V^ in^qnotiisfr <ht 
iHimif wnA urgitig them opon tbtiti n$ thefr#. • ♦ ^ [y^^; , ^ , 

111 iMMiiioD 16 the evidence #e have already 
the iiailiye of the office of a Catholic bishop in Irelaod, the fpln 
iowirTg extracta are of great valuet aa proving what a higii 
Mrrectly independent spirit governs the Irish Catholic BisbOpf 
[p all their dealings with (he Pope* No cireum&tance that has 
Wq brought to light by the inquiries of the Comioittees» smea 
more to show that wc may safely entrust the Catholics with pcH 
litical power, than this spirit of tnde|)endence — ^because the beat 
aocurity that this toiiniry can have against anv attempt on the 
part of tlie Court of Home to abuse its authoiity, by meddling 
with our political affairs, consists in the Catholic bishops pos- 
sessing those rights uniin)>aired which they have proved they 
ha%*e; and in their being actuated, at the same time, by a de«* 
terniinalion to maintain them. Dr Murray says, ‘ If an excom* 

^ tn unicat ion came ironi the Pope, against any one who would 

* not assist him in acquiring temporal dominion within thewi* 

* realms, rtr/vy hnitopy and evap jnicst in the country midd 
^ feel it a duty to resist his waminti\—and to teach their 

^ * that they wir bmnd to ra^iU iV. ' f Ur Doyle says, * If 

* they (the Popes) were to attempt to interfere (with temporal 

* affairs) at firosent, the interference would not only be disre^ 

^ /forded^ but sro/Jid at by every person of sense, Ha 

* (the Pope) may issue bulls which regard local discipline, 

^ or other matters not already defined, and in that case, his 

* bull woul^ be treated by us in such a manner as might seem 

* good to us. But we should oppose him Jjy every means tn 

* our power ^ even hy the exercise of our spiritual authority^ ff 

* kewreio meddle with the allegtance x^hich Catholics owe to 

* the AVwg, bfj pieachinff the gospel to the people^ and teach^ 

^ tng them to oppose the Pope.* ^ And the same Right Re- 
verend Prelate distinctly shows, in the evidence we have last 
<|Uotcd, that if the Pope were to attempt to act upon bis^right 
to appoint a foreigner to a bishopric, the Irish bishops wohid 
empose him in such way as to make it impossible for the new 
bishop to take possession of his office. || , ^ 

That this language of Dr Murray and Dr Doyle, in regard 
to, the readiness of the Irish bishops to oppose the Pope, ja 
aomeifaing more than mere profession, is proved by the part 
they took in actually opposing the Pope-^and opposing hilh 


^ Lords' Bvidence> 193. 
i Ib. 192* I) lb. 180, 


t jib. 61^8, 


t Ib. 



m ^ tkf Itov. 


.100^, }xe w^B <m tlu 9 ^ide of tlie ^EogUdi 
on the quoitioiif of tbe veto. On tlint oocation the Pope pot 
oqty advbed tlie biBhops^ but ordered themi to oco^e to 
ibo meaBuro; and, in a long letter to them, said evoiy 
tbiog that cpuld be said to give effect to his cotamands: 
Boi the bishops having assembled together, ummmousdj 
ogreed to rrfme to mlmit to the Pope; and sent him a 
T^ly^ asserting their own rights, and distinctly declaring that 
this was a case in which they could not obey him. On the 
whole then, with respect to all that relates to the opinions and 
conduct of the Catholic bishops, we may be allowed to say, 
that we sec nothing of that ‘ casuistry/ ‘ extreme ffcxibility,’ 
and * deluding slipperincs«i,* so flippantly and ignorantly charged 
against all Catltolic cleigyinen ; but, on the central y, on all 
occasions, wdien they come forward to dcrctul themselves, and 
to explain what their principles and actions really arc, we sec 
candoui", and manlinesi^ and every tiling that is most directly 
* calculated to remove conscientious objections, and to allay pro** 
dent apprehensions. 

Nor can we omit to notice, what very much contri- 
butes to explain the true character of the iloman Catholic 
religion in Ireland, — the manner of administering it by the 
Ca&olic bishops. The description of persons which compose 
the Catholic hierarchy and priesthood ot Ireland, is now well 
known, fromaheir appearance before the Committees of the two 
Houses of Parliament, No men, .it may be aifirmod, without 
fear of contradiction, ever stood a severer inquily (the most 
severe that could be instituted) into tbciv f.iitli and conduct 
with greater credit, than the bisbo))s and priests examined as 
witnesses. * 

The manner in which the bishops discharge then* duties in 
their respective dioceses may be learned from the evidence of 
Dr Doyle :t 

1. Unions^ On this head he says-— ^ There were some large pa* 
risheBin the diocese, ail of iivhich, except one or two, have become 
vacant since my appointment, and them 1 iiave divided. 

8. Pre/ermenU — ‘ When a parisii has become vacant, if it be a 
place where 1 wish a mau of experience and information, ^d pious 


♦ They were, Dr Curtis, Arch- 
' bishop of Armagh, 
pr IMturray, Archbishop of Dublin* 
Dr Kidly, Archbishop of Tuam. 
Dr Doyle, Bishop of Kildare and 
Lmgfalin. 

Or Uegaitrmf Disbop of Ardaght 


The Kev. Mr Collins. 
The Rev. Mr Duggan. 
The Rev. Mr Costello. 
The Rev, Mr O’Brien. 
The Rev. Mr KcilJy, 

t Evid. 195. 
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;fc1»ere.pvfi^ htm»eif to be p^tes$ed of tbede qod3it^:| ^ 
him to the vacai>t livtog ; and if it be a t>arisb where 4 ||4a^ 
1^ bet ipeoially gifted knccesegry, I take from among the 

n^an who has laboured tor several years^ and whose morals hayb 
been good, and who has a capacity for giving instruction unto the 
jpubljc, and place him there. ' p. (1455.) ‘ The clergymen oflBciating 
within the diocese consider, and 1 also consider, that they have a 
r%ht to such livings as may happen to become vacant, so that to 
bring in a stranger, and exclude them, would be in tny mind very 
unjust.' (188.) 

3. Fees ^ — * In the diocese in which I reside there was no uniform 
rule whereby they could be regulated, and 1 thought it better for the 
poor, and also I thought I sliould best consult for the character and 
interest of the clergy, by reducing them in 'some degree to rule; £ 
tlierefore regulated what they should be In most cases, and the man- 
ner in which they should be coileoted. In order, also, to prevent 
any thing like harsh treatment of the poor by the clergy, 1 prohibit'* 
ed, under pain of suspension, any clergyman from withholding his 
ministry from any person, rich or poor, on account of dues or emo* 
lumeius. ’ (I BO.) 

4. Duties of Priests*^* The priests in my diocese are so strictly 
hound by the statutes of the diocese itself to give religious instruo 
lion, that, unless in a case of diihculty almost extreme, they cannot 
avoid giving such instruction; but yet, in general, it Is given by them 
at great personal in conven loner, for many of them have to celebrate 
two masses on a Sunday, one of them ut so laic an hour as 11 or 12 
o'clock. The priest, wlio thus celebrarcs two masses, is obliged to 
fru^t until the labour is ended ; and often to ride some miles betweoa 
hue chapel and another, riaving this heavy labour to perform, tlieu 
he is not often able, particularly if he be an old man, or of a delicdte 
€»>nstitution, to give so much instruction in public as 1 could wisfai * 
(p. 19f).) 

5. E(iucatio7u — * I have not ceased, during the few years I havo 
been bishop, to promote education of every kind ; but particularly of 
a religious kind ; for this purpose 1 have frequently required pf tbo 
clergy to seek to raise contributions amongst the people, for the pnr-^ 
pose of building schools and assisting to pay schoolmasters, when jthe 
peasantry were nor able to pay them for educating theh* Children* 
Besides which, I have established in every parish within my two diV 
cc^g parochial libraries, which I have^had stocked with books of rCr 
ligious and moral instruction exclusively ; these book;s are given oa|« 
to neads of frimllies, upon paying a penny a week or a fortnight ifcijl’ 
the use of them;— they are given out to the poor gratis. 

lUan has read 6ne of tlrese books, be returns it to the librafriiio on 
Sluuday ; he gets but another ; and thus every class ol*thc people ip the 
dioiHNN^ are instructed in their moral, social, and religmu^ ” 
(^ 9 %) 
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We idiithfnr learn from Dr Doyle’s evidence^ that the irboir 
6f"tbia exeellent Episcopal discipline, so very different from that 
eil||Ailied by the bishops of other churches, and so very deseriN 
ing of their imitation, is enforced by frequent visitations*-^wh>jii 
tlie bishop occupies himself, ^^otqg from parish to parish, and not 
only making himself thoroughly ac(|uaintc(l with the conduct of 
hb clergy, but attending with the greatest solicitude to the Mp* 
plications and distresses of the poor. 

Although we have run the risk of wearying our readers by 
this long explanation of what the power of the Pope really 
is, and what the obedience is that is due and given to him, we 
cannot but think that wc have conferred a signal service 
Yipon the Catholic cause, hy exposing the errors that so univor** 
sally prevail upon these subjects. We believe wc may say, that 
filUy one third of the upper orders, and nearly the whole of the 
middle and lower classes of the people, have formed opinions ad*- 
verse to the Catholics, purely and conscientiously upon a notion 
that tlie Pope is supposed by them to be infallible, that he ex- 
ercises a despotic authority over all Catholic bishops, priests, and 
people, and that all Catholics are bound to believe that he has 
the power of pardoning sins, setting aside onlbs, deposing 
princes, absolving subjects from their allegiance, and sending 
poor mortals to hell or heaven, just as the whim or caprice of the 
moment may suggest ! But let our readers examine the case as 
Yt really is, and they will learn that all this is mere fable; that 
the Pope, as successor to St Peter, is no more than the first 
biffhop of the Catholic Church — supreme no doubt among 
other bishops, but only as a president amongst colleagues 
who have their own Episcopal rights ; that his primacy doca 
not give him any dominion over them, as if they were hts 
vicars or vassals; that it is in fact, divested pf all domi- 
nation, prerogatives and privileges, except so far as these 
^ ere necessary for preserving unity and piiriiy of faith, and 

* for the due enforcing of the observance of the canons of the 
Cburch* that although he may issue pastoral decrees, declaring 
what, in his opinion, has been delivered down as the true doc* 
trine,other bkhops may examine these decrees, and they are of no 
dfoct until they are accepted or acquiesced in by them ; fai$ 

S ower IS entirety s{)irilual, and defined by the canons; and that 
e has no means of coercion, but those of ecclesiastical censure ; 
that the pretensions of die Court of llomc have at all times been 
curbed and controlled hy the usages of each particular nation 
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jfemtfiti righiff/Let any of our rendiers examine this 
' Plo #eidbet^ lend compare the i^esult with that view of the 
IlllfihfteMe the Pope, which the Reverend Moritf&er O^Soim 
imik atliempted to make out before the Committee^ and he miket 
00 conViitced, we think, at once of the extreme rasbneaa of that 
i%verend gentleman's assertions, and of the palpable error of aU 
who abet them. 

.With regard to the authority exercised by the Pope over: the 
spiritual affairs of Ireland, the evidence given before the Com?* 
xnittees^ shows that it is entirely different from what it is com-*’ 
:ihanly represented to be : For, when we examine the evidence 
iar order to learn in what matters *the Pope does really take a 
part, ail that we can discover that he does, is as'follows: !• Ho 
gives institution to Bishops, after they have been elected and no- 
ihinatcd to him by the Irish clergy : He gives his concurrence, 
when such concurrence is thought necessary by the parties ag^ 
grieved, in any cau^c that comes under the description of tlie 
causa majvrcs\ that is, of causes where faith is concerneti, or 
heresy broached, or where a bishop is canonically accused : * S. 
He gives his consent to any alterations in regulations of disci- 
pline that moy he proposed to him by the Irish Bishops ; and, 
4th| He grants dispensations in cases where parties wish to marry 
who are within the proscribed degrees of consanguinity* These 
arc the only occasions we have been able to find in the evidence, 
or elsewliere, on which the Pope has any thing to do in Irish spi- 
ritual affairs* All other matters of every kind concerning the 
administration of the Roman ^ Catholic religion in Ireland, are 
entirely under the government of the Irish Bishops, conform- 
jibiy to their particular rights, and the discipline and usages 
of ibc Irish National Catholic Church* 

Bulls, rescripts, and other documents from the Sec of Rome 
to Ireland, wholly relate, according to Dr Doyle’s evidence, 
to what be calls * the routine business which is carried on 

* between the Court of Rome and us. ’ * And he adds, * For 

* my part, 1 should have no objection whatever, that all 

* the letters and communications which might pass between 

< iht? Court* of Rome and me, should be subjected to the in- 
** spection of any ecclesiastics the Government might think pro- 

< per to name. For my part, I have never received any com- 

< mtinicatitm from Rome, nor ever will receive any, which I 

* would licsiiate to exhibit upon any public place in 1-ondon. ' ; 

: ' Dc^yle'k Evidenee, 109* 
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IV. Btittbo imptiutidti of oitibeo AXXKotANCB ft>nn« 
graixl charge made by Lord Liverpool agaimt the Catholic*. 
And we shall now proceed to examine whether this charge hi 
redly well fonnded, and •mhethcr^ in point of fatU ihe Cathobtni 
of Ifclbnd give only a dmdedt allegiance to the f 

Aecoriding to Mr Justice Biackstone^ * Allegiance is founded 

* itrthenature of government, and is a debt due from the subject, 
« upon an implied contract with the prince, that so long as the one 

* affords protection, so long the other will demean himself with 

* fidelity. ^ — * Tlie taking of the oath of allegiance does not in- 

* crease the civil obligation of loyalty, it only strengthens the 

* social tie. ’ * Montesquieu remarks, that the laws of religion 
have more in view the goodness of the person that bbservea 
them, than the general welfare of the society in which they ace 
observed ; and that civil laws have more in view tlie general 
welfare of the society, f According, therefore, to these authori- 
ties, there is a clear and total diiference between the obedience 
that is required irom a man by the laws of his religion, and the 
allegiance that is required from him by the laws of the stale. 
The subject who gives allegiance i** asmucli interested in giving 
it,*as the sovereign is in receiving it ; for it is not an obligation 
which is due to the sovereign gratuitoudv, but for prot^ ctiou 
which lie Is to render to his suiijccts. Nur is u due to him 
singly or per<-onally, but it is equally due to every member of 
the society. In so far, therefore, as the civil ji<*hts of the state 
are concerned, a Catholic subject is much inierestcd in Ca- 
tholics bearing true allegionce as a JVotcslant subject is; and 
whether his Majcst}’s subjects are Catholics or JVoteslants, is 
of no consequence with regaid to allegiance. The only way in 
which it could, by any possibility, be made out that the allegiance 
of a Catholic is imperfect, would be by showing that he, as a Ca- 
tholic, undertook some civil obligation to the Pope wtiich was 
inconsistent with his civil obligation of allegiance lo the King. 
Before, however. Lord Liverpool, or any one else, can esta- 
blish this, he must show that the Pope is now actually in the 
exercise of temporal* authority in Ireland. But as we have 
already proved the reverse of this,— as we have shown that 
kbe Pope does not exercise any authority whatever of a 
tensiporal sort, it is idle to contend that Catholics, are bound 
by any civil obligation to him, inconsistent with their alle- 
giance to the King. The triitli is, that the duty of allegi* 
ance in altogether a public and civil duty, which is regulated 
and limited by the civil institutions of the State to which a Ca- 


• Cotnm. p. S69. 
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tlidlte bddfigft ; while the obedience due fay hiiw to the Pope h 
eltog^Hher o? e private and spirituat character, and U regulated 
limited fay the law» o( hie religion. Iti one caife, he ecfaM 
a member of a cominunity subscribing to that great social^ com*** 
peer, fay which he consents to concede a portion of his natuiwl 
rights, in consideration of civil protection ; while, in the other, 
he acts as an individual, dealing with his Creator. Dr Mur* 
niy emphatically says, * I do not consider the Cliurch has, by 

< its constitution, any political character as a Church. 1 con- 

* ceivc that its object is wholly spiritual^ the salvation of souls. ' ♦ 
And hence it is plain, that the two duties of obedience to the 
Pope, and of allegiance to the King, have totally ddFerent ob^ 
jects, and are quite different in their nature : if the argument 
of those who deny this to be the case were pushed toils full 
extent, it would end in the absurd conclusion, that obedienco 
to God 16, in every case, incompatible with allegiance to the 
King. 

Instead of its being true that the King of these realms 
has reason to complat# of the divided allegiance of the Catho- 
lics, the Catholics have, on the contrary, good reason to com- 
plain of the King; for, according to l^lackstone, allegiance is 
due by the Catholic upon an implied contract, that so long as 
the King affords him protection, so long will he demean bim- 
eclf will! fidelity* but as protection heie, means security for 
the full enjoyment of all civil rights, and as the King, or 
rather the Government, instead of affording this security to 
the Catholic, withholds a considerable portion of bis rights, it 
is clear, that (lovernpient docs not perform that condition On 
which alojie it can justly claim the allegiance of the Catholic. 

But let Ub examine this ({ucbtion a little more in detail, that 
wc may see lltc precise natuie of the connexion between a 
Boinun Catholic and the Pope- * A Catholic acknowledges the 

* Pope,’ according to the evidence of Archbishop Kelly, * as 

* the successor ol St Peter, as holding the same rank in the 

* cliiirch as St l\'tcr dul among tlie Apostles, as the first 

< bishop and head ofthechuich, and as enjoying a primacy* 

* not only of honour, but of jurisdiction.’ f 

Now, since it i'^ iliis single fact of the acknowledgment of the 
Pope’s piimacy, which is the ground bn which this charge of 
divided allegiance is made ; it is very important to come to a 
clear understanding about i|a for this purpose it may not be 
nmi^a to refer to tme or two Protestant authorities. The Duke of 
York, we believe, will lay more stress than wc do.on the words 
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of bis royal aniwtor JafiM»i w}M>,{n liis‘6Weefa to PariianiMl ki 
i6U8»«8aiil — * 1 atkQOOrliKlgo the Cburdn of Rome to be our 
« mother cbtirch ; ’ end in his premonition' to atl Christian 
Monerohfeftieeejre^* Petriarchs I know were in the time of the' 
^ primttive ehm^, and for myself (if it ^ere yet the que^tiion)^ 

* 1 wooldi with all mv heart) give my consent that the Bishop' 

* of Rome should have the first seal; let him, in OodV 

* name, be primus episcopus imti /* omncs^ eptstop<^y and pHncejP$ 

* episcoponim.* Mr Herbert Thorndyke of the Church of Eng- 
land, and prebendary of Westminster, not only acknowledges 
a precedency of rank in the Church c^f Home, but a pre-emn 
nency of power.* And Giotius, a somewhat higher authoiity, we 
presume to think, than Lord Liverpool or even Dr Magee, goes 
fitifl further, and in his Legacy to divided Christendom, acknow- 
ledges a primacy in the Bishop of Home, and this ^ not of 

* order onl}', which is little more than hoTiorary and cere- 
^ monial, but such as unites and is according to the oanons 

* of the Catholic Church;’ and he also declares that such a 
primacy, according to the canons, has j|^ecn no cause of se- 
paration from the Church of Home; and in confirmation of 
these opinions, Grotius quotes the following words of Melaiie- 
tlion ^ As certain bishops preside over many churches, so 
^ the Bishop of Home is president over all bishops ; and this* 
< canonical policy no wise man, 1 think, does, or ought to dis- 

* allow; for the moinrchy of the Bishop of Rome is in my 

* judgment most profitable, to the end that consent of doctrine 

* may be established in this aiucle of the Pope’s supremacy, if 

* the other articles could be agreed upon.’f When, thcreiorc, 
we thus see a Protestant King of these realms willing to ac« 
knowledge the Pope as Patriarch of the West — when Grotius 
admits that his primacy was no good cause of separation from 
the Church of Home — and when in addition to this, we leant 
that it was the opinion of Mclancthon that an agreement might 
be established in the article of the Pope's supremacy — it really 
seems to be the climax of absurdity to mainiain, tliat because 
a Catholic acknowledges this supremacy, he necessarily can 
give only a divided allegiance to the King ! 

But in order to make our case complete, we shall now quote 
Cbo evidence of the Irish^Bishops on this subject. 

JDr Evidence — ^ In what aud bow far does the Roman Ca- 

tholic profess to obey the Pope ? TbejO'atholic professes to obey the 
Pope in matters wMrh rc^trd his tiU^iovs fhith; and in iho^o mat- 
ters ef eeciesimtical dtsciplnw wliicb liave betn defined by the com- 
petent authorises. 


^ Epik I c. 20, p. IT^. t Cofit. Episi. The >1. Epist,7^* 
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* Doctl thii Abedienc^detmci him %bai i» dtt« by tim Cmholte to 
ituft iiato ? AV <14 ^ ^hie$i *tkgt&% oa the contmjt m hnw# 
oPGml* which kbo Pope 4oe* enforce amoiiigf^t Catholics^ Qr4o|ni,<#Wkfc 
we ahoold pey obedience to the exluting gOTcriMnent of the chMn^ 
Wheve we dwelh ao tl>e obedience we owe to the Pope only tendi to 
Mnfirm n$ in our allegiance^o auch government. 

* Odes that justify the objection that is made to Catholics that 
their ell^iance is divided ? I do not think it does in any way ; we 
etc botuno to obey the Pope in tiiosc things I have already mentioned ; 
but ovr oUegiance to the lavo and the allegiance xjohich «r oroe the Hove- 
feign are complete^ and full snd pl rfect A^'D u^dividlo, inm* 
much 09 thej^ extend to all political^ legal, and cipil righH of the King nr 
ilf his sulfjects* I think the allegiance due to the King and the ube* 
dience duo to the Pope« arc as distinct and as decided in their nature^ 
as any two things can possibly be. 

* If the Pope were to intermeddle with the rights nf the King^ or 
with the allegiance which Catholics owe to the King, whac would be 
the consequence so ikr as the Catholic clergy are concerned.*^ The 
consequence would be, that should oppose him hp evertf meanx in 
our jHiuTtf even by the exercise of our spiritual authority. 

* In uhat manner would }ou exercisic that spiritual authority - 
By preaching to the people, that their duty to God as Catholics re- 
quited them to oppose ctcry person who w^ould int. rfere in any way 
with the right winch the law of nature aiid the positive law of Goil 
established in their Priiire, p prince whom we as subjects are bound 
to support ; we would, therefore, exercise our auihoiity by preacli- 
ing the gospel to tlie people, and by teaching them to oppose the 
/Aryie, if he hittrfered in the temjmral riphts of our Khu/,* 

* I'» it well known wdiat the things are in which the Pope cannot 
interfeie ? — Unqucbtionahly, in all things of a jwlitieal or cieit 9uUu!re 
he cannot interfirv. There are some matters of a mixed nature 
wherein he may be considered as having some pow'er ; such for iiu 
stance as, marriage ;*this wc consider as a sacrament, and also as a 
civil contract. The power of the Pope or of the Bishop extends to 
the spiritual qualities and effects of the union, notwithstanding the 
temporul character of it ; but ilie temporal effects which How from it 
are subjects of the civil Jaw. If the Pope then, or any person eon. 
nectc'd with him, were to interfere in those temporal matters which 
are closely connected with spiritual things in the contract of mar- 
riogc, theg uvidd he outstepping their proper houndavg, and no 
gard s/ti^uid be juiid to w/uU theg mould do or sag or ordain; their 
authority can aiFoct only the spiritual rights wdiich would result from 
such a marrhigc. ’ * 

‘ Dr Curtis's Emdcncc, — Does the obedience that CatlioliC<i owe tp 
the Po|j|« detract from what is due by them to the state under which 

• Evid. 
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they live no mean# ; nejdm^ 1^ M 4^t])p Ihttn « iptrtIMi 
jthcniity^ e9Kercfse4 according to the eanqn|f %be churdti, hot nrfeiih. 
trarily^ tmt according to the canOhs of mmiROh ; bi)tt l^e Me 
no Uwporal oMience ^hnieoeoeru 

* Does the nature of the obedience that Catholics owe la the 
Pope justify the objection that theiJ: alld|frianoe Is divided to the stim 
they live under ? — 7iy no mam — w n4^€r pmjesi miff o&effkMd to 
the Pope ; wc take an onth at our consecration of fidelity* as it h 
called ; what we meau to do is to promise to liim canonical obedience#* 

* Is the duty that Catholics owe the Pope and their duty to tJ«e 
King really and subbtantially diiitinct ? — Entirely distinct* and regard*- 
ing difierent subjects totally, not to be confounded# * * 

* Dr Murrays />/r/r;.cr.-^Is the Pope*4> authority confined altoge- 
ther to a spiritual authority t — Tf 7/o//?/ voajimd to a ^pmtual untho^ 
Wry, according to the words of our Saviour, My kingdom is nut o£ 
this world. ” ' 

* To what extent and in what manner docs a Catholic profess to 
obey the Pope ?— *So/t/y in sjaritnal 7nttthis. ’ 

* Does this obedience detract ftom what is due by a Catholic to 
the state under which he lives ? — Not in the least, the powers are 
wholly distinct. ' 

* Docs it justify an obiection iliat is made to Catholics, that tluir 
allegiance is divided ? — Thtir aliegiance in civil niattirs is comjUitliyi 
undivided. * 

* Is the duty which a Catholic owe^ to the Pojje,* and the dury 
which he owes to the King, leally and substantially distinct ?~\Viiolly 
distinct, f The duties which vte owe the Pope and those winch we 
owe to the King, when properly understood, aic like* two parallel lines 
which can never meet; no excommunication, no dread, no induce- 
ment, that could be held out by the i^ope, should prevail on a Ca- 
tholic to transgrei*s tlic allcfiiuiice he owes to his .'Overeign. ' § 

* Dr KM/x Kvidmcc . — Is the duty that a Catholic owes to the 
Pope, and the duty he owes to the King really and sobst^niially dis- 
tinct ?— The duty which the Catholic owo to the Pope, and that which 
he owes to the King under whom he lives, aie really and substnnti- ’ 
ally distinct, inasmuch as they regard different matters# 7 he duty 
which he owes to the Pope ta confimd to ?/ffdtus sjdrdnii/, and affect- 
ing ecclesiastical and religious matters. Tiits duty is by no means 
incompatible or incon^jistent with his social duties ; it doc^ not clash 
in any manner with the civil allegiance which lie owes to the King ; 
on the contrary, his bounden duty os a Catholic, is to pay obedience 
And submission to the civil authorities. ’ 

* What do the principles of tlie Roman Catholic religion teach in 
respect of performing civil duties i — The principles whiclf^hc Homan 
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C^th<iHc religion tcaclM with regard to civil duties^ acGy that aubieeta 
afe to obey the King, aQ<L||^l that arc placed In authority under him ; 
they are to be mncnablj^ W the laws of the land. ' * 

i*he following extract from a pastoral address that Dr Doyle 
circuintod in his diocese in 1822, when the Ribband Association 
w:w making progress, wull serve to explain more fully what 
iheir principles are. 

* The principles of our religion, dearest brethren, on the subject 
of onr civil duties, are clear and explicit, and the doctrine of our 
church iesp(*cling them, ha^ been the same in all nations, and at all 
litnes, Chriiit in his lifetmie paid tribute to the state, and caused 
PeitM*. the first of lii*^ Apostles, and the representative of his church, 
to do the same. He never belied his own maxim, his king- 

dom was not of tliis world, ’* and “ he underwent the cross despising 
shame, ” that lie might “ be obedient unto death, ” “ not only to the 
will of bih Fnlbor, but also to the laws of his countiy, however un- 
jurttlv ndmiuislert'd in hi'^ regard,” — Peter said, Fear (rod, honour 
liieKiog. ’’ lie iinitr the t‘ tw o obligalions, because one cannot 
subh.^t withoal tin other, for il’llic King, or he who bears the sword, 
be the mi.u-ur of <iod, an avenger to execute wTatli on him who do- 
i th o\tl, Imwv e.m (JikI be ftnri.d or <^cr\ed ii’ his iriinitler be disobey- 
( 1 I — lint tlu Apostil did not stop here , in his Fpistle lo iheUonians, 
c !np. \lii, ‘ hemrule.aca in a special manner the bioad principle of 
i)ln iii >we lo tin ‘tale. — On these authorities and such as these 
tlu iloeiiliK of tlie ( iithoiu’ ('‘liuidi is founded. The design, there- 
to' e, in wliirh it appuns iImI vwme of }o\i hmc entered, of subvert- 
ing ihe Mate and ov(‘! thinu ing tiu governuumt, cstablidied in this 
eminiry bv tin Divine ponuH-,ion, i- opposed to the maxims and ex- 
;enph‘ ot (uir di\im' lit dt cim i, and to his Apo^t]os, and /o //<r 

ftinn ifffihhit Of ihor { oi tt/iosi /ctlh i^ou p7oft&\/ -f 

Ihii VkC rtiiiM TIMA biii 'jf ariitic to a close. •We have 
In Ajj, by tlie in e nipl le jmiI deeisive testimony, lliat tliosc 
< 1 |} • <ne» w liehmi ,, power of llio I\>pi\ and the 

A \id(d uihg.,' t(' nl ilie C\ili)lus, bilvo ito existence except 
iW the irKStiiipj ie<l aiul p’.ejiuliced inuigiiiationa of those by 
Hi. iM llu.y hive b( on tiiimpeled forth. lUiL though we were 
m.stnkon in all ibo'-c conclusions, — though the power of the 
Tope was us gre .t Loul laverpool has represented it, —and 
though lus Mojesty .should be in llie receipt only of some 20 or 
ik) }U‘r cent. v»f tlie allegianee of the Catholics of Ireland, still 
dive contend, that the jxdicy id granting complete and unt]|Uiili- 
licil ciiiuncipiitiou to tlu in, would not he ni any tespcctles'^ cer- 
t.iiij aiujl wivions. Wi)ate\er apprehensum tile power of the 
Ikipe uuiy excite in the old women of the Cabinet and the 

^ Evid. 2K). 

f This Address is given at length in the Evidence, p. 5G5. 
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TAb6Mu:le^~is tht proficription of tJbe CathoUcs tbi;, va,y, ^ 
ht^ti it? Hos not th^ iPope, at this moment, all the power 
in Ireland that he could have were emancipation granted ? And 
if he were inclined to use that power to the injury of the 
Protestant religion, and the English connexion, is it not clear 
that he has infinitely greater means ofdoing so, when that Catholic 
population is in a state of irritation and disgust, from the de« 
nial of their rights, and the ignominious and insulting treatment 
to which they are exposed, than if they were conciliated by 
bein^ admitted to participate in all the privileges of the con- 
atitutioD, and placed upon a level with their Protestant fellow- 
subjects ? This was the argument Lord Harrowby urged in the 
House of Lords; and supposing the statements of Lord Liverpool 
with respect to the divided allegiance of the Catholics, to bo 
as true as they are glaringly false and calumnious, every roan of 
sense must admit that it is conclusive and unanswerable. 

We intended to have quoted a variety of passages from the 
testimonies of the witnesses best acquainted with the state pf 
Ireland, to show the feelings universally entertained by ail ranks 
and orders of the Catholic population, with respect to the state 
of degradation in which they now are : But these we must de- 
fer to another opportunity. It is clear, as well from the 
nature of the case as from the statements in the evidence, 
that the foundations of peace, order and prosperity, can never 
be laid in Ireland, until the Catholics have been completely 
emancipated. There are, it is true, many other measures, the 
adoption of which is essentially necessary to stem the torrent of 
pauperism, and to raise the population from the abyss of pover- 
ty and d^radation into which they have sunk. But the ground 
can never be cleared for the adoption of these measures, until 
the question of emancipation has been settled; — and settled it 
cannot be^ otherwise than by the extermination of the Catholics, 
or the concession of their claims / The present miserable system 
cannot possibly last. Even Dr Magee admits, that if England ^ 
were embarrassed by any serious war, the standard of rebellion 
wcmld in all probability be raised, and on attempt made to effect 
the total separation of the two countries. Surely then it is the duty 
of all who are anxious for the permanent peace and integrity of 
the British Empire, to exert themselves to guard against the 
possibility of any such contingency : And wc do hope that such 
an union may yet be formed among the wise and liberal of all 
patties, as may be able to put down the reign of bigotry anil 
mtolmnce, to give peace and prosperity to Ireland, and lasting 
security to Britain. 

Wo cannot take leave of this subject without expressing a 
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bop# tliAt th^ prbee#diiiiX8 of tom# of the Catholic leedeti thi^ 
hot be aHowca to prejudice the cau^e of eittlancipdtionv ^ We 
are unhttling either to think ot to speak unehaiitaibly of Ae 
lomiree' of those persons. But is impossible to disguise 
they had r^lly wUlied to impede the cause they profess to lid- 
rOcate, could scarcely have acted in any way better fitted 
to attain their end. Their violent and intemperate proceedings^ 
and their Otter want of disci*etion, have excited disgust or alarm 
in those very quarters where it was most important to lay the 
foundation of confidence and conciliation. But the folly of these 
individuals ought not to be allowed to retard the success Of 
this great question for a single moment. Every one who re- 
flects on the subject must be satisfied that they would shrink 
into their natural insignificance, were emancipation granted* 
So long as the Catholics are treated as a degraded caste, and 
unjustly deprived of their rights, so long will there be dtsaiFec- 
tioii and rancour brooding in their minds, which misguided 
ambition or instinctive turbulence may easily direct to purposes 
cO*' danger. It is idle, however, to attempt to suppress tlie 
symptoms of a disorder, so long as its causes are sufiered 
to spread their roots, and scatter their seeds on all sides* 
Those who are really desirous to put down the agitators of 
Dublin, ought to remedy the grievances of which they complain. 
When this is done, they will cither be silent or impotent ; But 
until this is done they will always have a willing auditory, and 
must continue to possess a great and pernicious influence. 


Aar. VIIL 1. Histoirc du Passage des Aljyes par Hannibal* 
Geneve, 1818. 

2. A Dissertation on the Passage of Hannibal aoer the Alps* 
By A Memukr of the University of Oxford. Oxford and 
London, 1820. 

8. Critical pMammalion of Mr WhitakePs * Course of Hannibal 
over the Alps ascertained,^ New Edition. London, 1825* 

A s it is to Polybius that we are indebted for the only consistent 
and intelligible accountof the memorable Expedition to which 
we now propose to direct the attention of our readers, it maybe 


* A number of Irishmen resident in the United States have latej^ 
been pleased to publish an address to the Catholics of Ireland. It is 
about as trashy a production as we have ever read : But advantage 
has been eagerly taken of It, to excite a prejudice against the Ca- 
tholics. L 2 
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necessary, first of all, to state, in a general way, the grounds of the 
decided preference which wc are disposed to give to his narrative 
as compared with that of Liv}*. A native of Megalopolis in the 
Peloponnesus, hew^as instructed in the principles of government 
and diplomacy by his father Lycortas, one of the chiefs of the 
Achaean League, and traiiicd to the art of war under Philopcr- 
mon, the most renowned captain of bis age, and conirnandor-in- 
chief of the confederate troops. At an early age he command- 
ed the cavalry of the League, dislinguiblied himself by his valour 
against the Romans in ISlaccdonia, aiul was the person .^elected 
by bis countrymen to troat with tlie gentniis of that ijnpcrious 
republic. After the defeat (»f' Perseii-, lie was sent as a hostage to 
Rome, where he remaiiif'd ibr the space of seventeen years. He 
had not been long in that great capital, liowc ver, when his re- 
putation as a soldier, and his accpiirements as a politiciin and 
scholar, attracted the notice ol‘ the young Scipio Thbnilianus, 
and he became the friend, counsellor, and companion in arms 
of that illustrious Roman. In order to collect materials for the 
great historical work, uhuh he had already pn»jectrLl, he 
crossed the Alps, vi^ited (t-uiI and Spain, and. in a voyage 
of discover}' undertaken for the ])urpose, pa^sed the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and cx[i!ored the wt'-tcrji coa-,i of Africa as far as 
Cape Nun, the soutlieni extremity of the ancient Mauritania. 
Scipio lavoiired the design in which he had so /,e:il(^us!y em- 
barked, and caused the Libri Vcmu.ilvs^ depo^iled in the temple 
of Jupiter Ciipitolinuv, and other hi'-Lorical inonumcnt«, to be 
laid open to his inspect uui. On tlic j^issing of the Senatus- 
consuUum discharging the lio>.Lagcs, he '’eturned to Greece, 
where he rendered important ■'er\ice.^ to ins countrymen, and, in 
particular, exerted liim^clfto counteract the intrigues of those 
who wished to involve lh.it country in a war with the Romans. 
But his efforts were unfortunritcly fruitless, Tlie war of w'hich 
he had foreseen the disastrous conscijuuncts, and which liiii# 
prudent counsels had for a time n tarcled, broke out during 
his absence in Africa, w hither he had nccompanicd Scipio on 
that expedition, which terminated in the tlfstruction of Carthage. 
He instantly hastened to Gr ‘ccc; hut appears to have arrived too 
late, that is, after the ibil ol Corinth. Ills firesence was, lum- 
ever, useful to his counity : hir, though reduced into the form 
of a Roman province, the establi.->hrncnt of the new government 
wa« intrusted to Pc>lyl)iu>, who, in the discharge of tin*:, delicate 
and difficult duly, acted with such wi'^dom and nnaloration as 
10 secure for himself the I’uii approbalion of the cor.^pK r.ns, and, 
whirh was still more honoiiruhle, the gratitude of the cHuupiercd! 

* GosSFLfV. 'Rechr'rrhr^ sffr !rt C'or-r-tph'r. lO''* 
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Upun the completion of his labours, he visited Egypt; and, in 
the year of Rome 620, he accompanied Scipio into Spain, where 
he witnessed the taking of Numantin, as he had formerly done 
that of Carthage. He tnen returned to his native country, where 
he died at an advanced age, of an injury received by a fall 
from his horse. 

Time and chance have wrought sad havoc among the writings 
of l\d 3 'bius. His Memoirs of Philopoemon, his Treatise on Tac- 
tics, his Letter on the Situation of Laconia, and his History of 
the War of Niunantia, have utterly perished; while of hisGc/iffra/ 
Ihstorif^ ('lerro^/a KatfloXacii), which extended to forty books, only 
a small portion remains. In its entire state, that great work 
comprised a period of fifty- three years, viz. from the commence- 
ment of the second Punic War, B. C. 220, till the conquest of 
Macedonia by the Romans, in the year B. C. 16S, — a period 
by far the most interesting and important in ancient history, 
becau‘‘C it ^as [)roductive of tho'^c great events which established 
the ascendancy of Rome, and paved her way to the empire 
of the world. But in pn^portion to the magnitude of the 
events by which that period was distinguished, must have 
been tlie value of an accurate and impartial In’story, written 
by a soldier, Rtaiosinan, and scholar, the intimate friend and 
companion of nearly all the great men who had figured in 
the army or the commonwtakh, and the cyc-witness of much 
that he dcocrihed, Oftlte forty books of wdiich it originally 
consisted, only the first five have come down to us entire; of 
the /ollowing, as far as the seventeenth, there remain con- 
siilerahlc extracts and Iragnu'nts, particularly chapters 17 to 
40 of Book XVI. Dc Hr which have hecn sometimes 

published separately, under that title. ()i tl»e remainder nothing 
now exi^'ts except whal is contained in two meagre abridgements^ 
iIjo one entitled the other J^uiuvsand Jlces^ which 

the Emperor Ci^nsiantine ]\n'pltyrogenitns directed to be made 
* in the tenth ccnlnry. Tlie part that has perished embraced 
tlie events of which Polybius vras cyc-w ilne^'^; and the destruc- 
tion of it must he regarded as an irreparable Ions to history, — 
notwitli'-lamling tlio certainty, that much of it was incorporated, 
and bome (jf it still suivives, in the work of Livy, 

'Lhe history of Polybius diffeis, in the most essential points, 
from the worfs of all the writers wdio preerded him. Not satis- 
fied with chrcmicling events in the order of their occurrence, 
which is one branch undoubtedly of an historian’s duty, he de- 
velopcs the causes by wdiitb they were pre[)aied, tlie circum- 
stances by which they were accompanied, inul the rcsuItN winch 
they produced ; he judges of the actions of imm, and dcliueales 
the characters of the agents; he provcN that political power is 
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t&sv&c a mei& gift of blind fortune^ but the inevitabfo t^$gtd 
of means judidousW applied, of perseverance in the fiice df 
difficulties^ imd of favourable circumstances improved by skill 
and decision^ in a word, be Forms the judgment of the relider, 
fay leading him to make those reflections on past eventSi which 
alone can qualify for the administration of public iffiiirS. 
Hence he may be considered as the inventor or that particu- 
lar kind of historical composition, which, for want of -a more 
appropriate term, may be denominated Rational, or Demoftstra^ 
HvCi uTFtiuKTtKn !i ir^uyfutrtKn), * And, assuredly, history was 

never written by a man of greater practical good sense, mohs 
profound penetration, and more unbiassed understanding; 
who combined, in a higher degree, military with political 
science, or carried farther his respect for accuracy, impartiality 
and truth. The style of Polybius is not without its blemishes ; 
for he wrote at a period when the Attic dialect was no longer 
spoketi in its original purity : But were the censure passed upon 
. it by Dionysius f as true as it is severe, it could form no very 
heavy drawback to modern readers, with whom the importance 
of the matter \vill far more than compensate the want of those 
idiomatic graces and elegancies of diction, to which even the 
most expert Hellenist now- a-days must be in a great measure in- 
sensible. * In Polybius, * says the eloquent historian of Switzer- 
land, f * we neither find the art of Herodotus, nor the force 
‘ of Thucydides, nor the conciseness of Xenophon, who says 


* This species of historical composition is admirably described by 
Cicero : ‘ Nam quis nescit, primam esse hii»toriae legem, ne qqid 

* falsi dicere audeat ? ne quid veri non audeat > ne qua suspicio gra- 
*,tiae sit in scribendo ? ne qua simuitatis ? Ilxc scilicet fundamen- 
^ ta, nota sunt omnibus. Ipsa autem exacdificatio posita est in rebus 

et verbis. Rerum ratio ordinem temper um desiderat, regionum de- 
^ scriptionem: vult etiam, quoniam in rebus magnis memoriuque dignis, 

* consilia primum, deinde acta, postea eventus expectantur, et de con- 
^ ciliis significari quid scriptor probet, et in rebus gestis declarari, non 

* solum quid actum aut dictum sit, sed etiam qunmodo ; et cum de 
^ eventu dicatur, ut causae explicentur omnes, vel casus, vel sapientiae, 

* vel temeritatis ; hominumque ipsorum non solum res gestae, sed etiam, 

* qui fama ac nomine excellent, de cujusque vita atque nature. Z)e 
Ointore* iv. 15. 

f De Camposo Verb. 8. Lips. 1G91. fol. It must be confessed, 
however, l(hat the style of Polybius is occasionally deformed by an 
iotea&ijt^lire of Latinisms ; such as xunyyvxt for dti^pondtre sibi 
qUqtddi ,i$yHu ievrev tif viera for fidei alicujus sc pcrndtterc s 
MMvfiv for wale audire ; ii for mare uostruw, 

or the Mediterranean ; 'stt^vxv^ bene natus^ &c. 

X Algemeine Cesc/iickte, v. 2. 
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* every ibin|| in a few words. He is a stetesnuiii full of b^s mb* 

* ject, who, indifferent to the approbation of mere men of loiters^ 

* writes for statesmen ; reason is his distinctive charaoteriaticv’ 

By the peace which terminated the first Punic War, the CW 
tbaginians bad been compelled to abandon Sicily, to pay down 
a thousand talents towards defraying tlie expense of tne war# 
and to submit to the imposition of two thousand two hundred 
more, payable in ten years, in name of tribute. Necessity 
alone made them yield to conditions so hard and humiliatingt 
But a peace concluded on terms that in effect were tanta<- 
mount to conquest, could not be lasting — or indeed any thing 
mure than a hollow truce, procured at a great sacrifice, to gain 
time, and prepare for once more taking the field. According* 
Jy, after a short breatliing, hostilities recommenced by an at* 
tack on Saguntum, a city of Spain f Murviedro ) in alliance with 
the Romans, which was taken after an obstinate and protracted 
siege. Hannibal, to whom the conduct of the war was intri|Bted» 
now formed a project, the boldness of which was well suited to his 
original and daring genius : This was, to march from Spain, 
through Gaul, and across the Alps, into Italy — and thus to |it* 
tack the Romans in the very centre of their dominions, where they 
had neither strong places, magazines, nor the means of retreat, 
should the fortune of war turn against them. It is at this point 
that tlie history of Polybius commences ; * and it is with ibw 
memorable expedition of the Carthaginian Captain that we are 
about to occupy the attciUion of our readers, taking that histo* 
rinn ns our principal guide. 

This determination has not been formed on slight grounds. 
I'ill the time ofour countryman the late General Mdville, Livy*s 
obscure, confusedi and frequently contradictory account of Han- 
l 1 ibal^s march had exercised, without rewarding, the ingenuity 
of military and other commentators ; while the clear, mstinct* 
and intelligible account of Polybius had either been totally no^ 
glected, or at least, had not been studied with a direct and posi* 
tivc reference to Alpine topography. And yet ‘ Livy,* aavf 
Gibbon, f ^ appears merely as a man of letters, covered with 

* dust of his library, little acquainted with the art of war, care* 

* less in point of geography, and who lived two centuries after 

* Hannibars expedition. ’ It may well excite our surprise^ 
therefore, that the authority of such a writer should, for one 

* We say commences ; for the two first books, containing a sum* 

* mary of Roman History from the taking of the city by the GaUli, 
'till the breaking out of the second Punic War, are merely intro* 
dnetory. 

I SlisceUaneoas JVorhfiu 182. 183. 
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moment, have been Buffered to outweigh that of a professional 
soldier, distinguished for liis skill, accuracy and fidelity, and 
who, moreover, had pcrsonall)’ explored the route of Hanni- 
bal, while that event was yet recent. But this is not the most 
extraordinary point of the case. To say nothing c^f the mar- 
vellous parts of Livy’s narrative — of the Ood who appeared to 
Hannibal — of the mountains rendered accessible to him alone — 
of the Alpine granite dissolved by vinegar, so that elephaiits were 
enabled to pass with case over ])er’pendk*ul*ir rocks a ihon'-arul 
feet in height; — to say nothing of all this, wiruli was doubtless 
intended as embellishment, the Roman historian’s account, as 
far as it is in any degree intcbig’ble, is, strange as it may ap- 
pear, plagiarised from Polybius — from an aulhor, who never 
relates prodigies or deals in the marvelhm^, ami who is always 
precise, perspicuous, and satisractory. l»nl it is easier to 
propiiatc the statement*-, than to purloin the spirit of an au- 
thor; and it is cert.iin tluit, whether it ari-e^ iVom the taielos'-- 
ness of geograf>hy mentioned by Gibbon, or 1‘rom the vitiating 
influence of a pn'conceived tlieorv <d'his own, the story of Livy, 
taken as a wdiole, is neither consntont v/uli itself, nor r(T(>ncile- 
able with tlic topography of ativ one pi a<‘tH‘ablc p:h''ane c»vor 
the Alps. In trutli, it docs no honour t<* Livy, ami Lillet to a 
certain extent, h.*s en his credit a*^ an histf'riun, that, without 
acknowledging or relbning to tiie source t t' ids iulonmitioji, he 
has so liberally borrowed from an anterior wank, in mr’ny places 
doing little nior-j than giving a tiec irau U'!i oflhe wa^rds of 
the autlior before liim ; * and that with, su picious brevity, atui 
very singular j)ar-.imony of p•]Vti^e, iic conti ive^', in a pO'4(‘rior 
part of his woi k, * it; dc'-eiil.e Polybiu-, to v hose }iis!(>rv hc' 
had been so largely imlcbtod, as ^ yfn i nrufht's 

* ffucior, ’ 11 ow dliihrcL't this l’n>m tiic opinion expre.-sed l)y 

Cicero, wlien spcaldi’g <;f the deputies sent by ilanniCKti, a!h‘i 
the battle of Chnni'cU, v/ith an iJV- r to ilic lloiuau of 

releahing hi*, pri.^osifr's on ransom! Poivioi*,, ‘ b ((tir.'ct 

in .^cribit ! ixc. ’ ) So mmli for the pri*(crcnce ol 

Polybius to Livy, — t>l'the ch-ar and cousAsslent origimil, to the 
confused and contradictory c(jpy. 

* Compare, fir example, the whole of chap. t?T, Ixiok xxi. of 
Livy’s 1 1 is with Poiyliius, 1^. iii. p. ItJG, (Chr'-auhoii, Paris, lOO;^), 
or Livy, chap. 2S of tlie same book, with Pol} bins, in coiiUnualion to 
page 197 — or finally, ilie account of tlie skirmish of the Nutnidiaii 
with the Koman cavuliy, as given in chap. 1^9 of Livy, with that given 
by Polybius in continuation, — and it will be seen tliat the fnvmer is 
slavishly copied from the latter. .Similar instances might be mullipll- 
ed to almost any extent. 

^ J.ivy, XXX. i'.v. 
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Tbr radical error which has infected the fipccalatloiis of all 
those whi» have turned ihcir attention to this (juestion, from 
the time of Livy to that of Mr Wlntakor, £ii)pe!ir3 to have 
consisted in their 7fr.s7 adopting some hypothesis to the short- 
t'st aiiil most" practicable road from Gaul into and then 

betaking themselves to the ancient writers — not to ascertain 
what ro.:il they fi>t upon, or, if they differ, to decide between 
them on the bcnt evidence that the case admits of, but — to hunt 
for anlliorilies in support of the hypotheses they had deiormin- 
ed t'» maintain. In opposition to a mode of proceeding, so 
absurd and iinpliilo.iojdncal, it occurs to us that the plain 
course is, lo iiwjiure, not what is the lu >t. or wc^r-f, the longest 
or shortest road, but wiial road did Hannibal, according to 
tiu* best authorities, acliiaily take; and whatiter tiiat road will 
answer ail the eomlitions, and t.eeoid widi the degree of know- 
ledge po^-sO'-^-M I bv tlie ancient 1 in rej'arLl lc> the pa^'-es of the 
Alps, tie- trd:c‘s who inhabited the Valles i embosomed in tlicm, 
and tiui diflers nt nations wlio^e territorJe^ lay coniignoiis. In 
the or(l('r of iiu esiigaiion, therefore, the .state of the atiticnts’ 
knowled».'/e ol the Alps comes lirst to bo con^id(’red, — for, 
until v/e lia\c* jea unreel accinalo notions on this head, we can- 
not pr<'r(“si, widi a rigliL int»'lligcnce of the Mihject, to ana- 
ly/.e and ep>}, naro with actii il ob.sorvation. "rids is the plan 
feijngested I'yv tile tales of lo;>i<’, and is in point of fact that ad- 
opted hy the ingenious aulln J of the ‘ Dissertation,’ wdio has 
ladleeo*^! end an ang 'd, with great industry and pc‘i>picnity, the 
nniteri'd , lUiJMshed by Jus jo edecesmjis, ainl vvlio, by a careful 
and dilig<M!t t ivaminalioii ef llie tbliiu'ent roads across the Alps, 
pei-formed in tf'e <\Mn .,e ofa t(‘nr unefertaken with an exclusive rc- 
feion'- 'a to this iiiijmry, has htvnenablev! lo give to Ids comments 
on l\jiy!mis a ereatjr degiee of interest, and to stamp on his 
iibs(a \ati(ms a l.igja r i!ulliurity> tlian iliev couhl possibly have 
p, obsessed !:ad li. Jiki man\ uf ld.>, }ired(‘Cessors 5 especially 
IroTiin*, Si- Simon :nul \\ Intaker, possi'ssed no other guide than 
his map and compasses, it cMreinely satisfactory to observe, 
that tli<i result ul tins investigation has been to cradirm in every 
])oint the theory oi iginaily broaehevl in the notes ol General 
Melville, and so a'oly and jiulicioiisly expanded in the work oi 
M. dc /.lie, wddeli vve have placeil at tlie head of this article. 

Many years ago, on his return from India, where he laid lield 
a higii military command, General Melville directed his whole 
attention to the study of lloinau military authpiities, and spent 
a number of years in travelling over France, Germany, and 
Italy, for the purpose ol’ exploring the scenes of the most re- 
markable eviait.s recorded in Homan history. Deeply conver- 
^ai^ in I’olybiiLs, auil fully salLsiied of the accnnicv. fidelity. 
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mid iutelligence of that historian, he resolved to collect i>ucii 
accurate iiiiormation on the subject of Ilannibars Expedition 
across tlie Alps, as should render the truth of Polybius's nar* 
rative no longer doubtful, and set the question forever to rest. 
Actuated b}^ these views, he began and pursued tlic inquiry with 
incredible zeal and perseverance ; and the result was a full con- 
viction, that Hannibal had entered Italy by the of the 

Little St Bernard, ‘ both as being the most probable in itself, 
* and as agreeing beyond all coinf)arisoii more closely than any 
‘ other with the description given by Polybius. ’ It is much 
to be lainented that the General drew up no regular account of 
his observations and discoveries, wliicli wt>uld perhaps have 
been irrecoverably lost to the world, had not his notes been uc- 
cidentally put into the hands of M. de Luc, uci)hew of tl\e dis- 
tinguished philosopher of that name, who was not only well 
qualified to appreciate their value, but w'ho, from the inateriaU 
thus furnished him, has drawn up a masterly commentary on 
Polybius, for which he is entitled to the gratitude of every 
classical scholar and antiquary. Wo may add, that these notes 
were shown to Mr Whitaker previous to the publication of hia 
two solid octavos ; but he appears either to have been insensible 
of their value, or, which is more likely, to have become so ena- 
moured of his own fancy about the Great St Bernard, and the 
learning with which lie had supported it, that he altogether 
disregarded them. 

With these preliminary remarks, wc shall now' address our- 
selves to the main question, beginning with usliort notice of die 
knowledge possessed by the ancients in regard to tlie different 
Passes of the Alps from Guul into Italy. 

Before the expedition of Hannibal, die Romans seem to have 
possessed but little knowledge of the Alps. Their incessant 
wars with the Cisalj)ine Gauls must, however, have led them to 
the loot of that gigantic chain ; and they must, from many cir- 
cuiubtances, have discovered, that the barbarians w’ith whom 
tliey w^ere contending lia<l originally entered Northern Italy by 
some of the mountain defiles. This would seem to have beeu 
nearly the limit of their knowledge. 'I'licir intercourse with 
Marseilles, ihougli established prior to the invasion ol Hannibal, 
had been carried on by sea ; and we are not aware of any pas- 
in ancient history wliich would lead us to believe that, up to 
^iis time, tliey had made any attempt to cross die great natural 
barrier of Italy. This may, in part, have lieen owing to the 
bai'lnirous coiulition and warlike habits ol'the tribes, who, from 
the earliest times, inhabited tliese mountains. Tradition in- 
deed states, that Hercules had Jbrcetl a passage over the Pen- 
nine ridge, and entered Italy with a great army; but beyond 
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the mere legenc), there is no existing memorial of stfch an el** 
tempt having ever been made. It was not in fact till after tli« 
ekpufeion of Hannibal from Italy, and till Sjmin and Caul bad 
become Homan provinces, that tlic legions of the republic at* 
tempted to cross the elevated chain of the Alps, and that indi^ 
vidinils ventured to explore these wild and lutherto inaccessible 
regions. But when tlie first terrors and difficiilties were siir-^ 
mounted, the usual enterprise and energy of that great people 
soon laid open a tract which had been formerly so little known. 
By the time of Augustus, it had become well known and fre* 
quented ; regular roads liad been constructed ; towns had been 
built in the very bosom of the inoiintaiiis ; and an open and easy 
coniinunicatioii Iiad been established between Italy and all parts 
of the empire. In a passage of Polybius that has been lost, 
but the substance of which has been preserved by Strabo, four 
routes or passages across the Alps are mentioned : The first by 
the Maritime Alps, that is, from Genoa, ihrough Nice, to Ar* 
les, called the Via Aurelia; the second through the country of 
the Taurini, over the Salttts 'ranrmnSi or Mont Genevre, into 
Gaul; the third through the Salassi, over the Alpis Gtaia^ or 
Little St Bernard, to Vienne on the Rhone; and the fourth by 
the Ilhaetian Alps, from Milan, through Como, to Coire in the 
Grisons. But as Polybius visited Italy and the Alps about 
thirty-five years after the retreat of Hannibal, and as the four 
passes now enumerated w^ere all that were known to him, we 
may safclj* conclude, that Hannibal must have entered Italy by 
one of them ; and, therefore, we must tli‘<miss from our consi- 
deration such as were in use only subsequent to the times of 
wiiicli we are now writing. No one, however, has at any lime 
mniiiraincd tlr.it Hannibal crossed cither by the Maritime or the 
Ilhaetian Alp?'; and consequently, the object of our search is 
still further narrowed, and must ultimately be found to coincide 
either with Mont Genevre or the Little St Bernard. 

With regard to Mont Genhwo [Alpis^'ottia\ our earliest in- 
formation is derived fiom Cmsar, who appears to have crossed 
it when marching from Italy to repel the invasion of the Roman 
province by the Ilelvetii. The- account given of this march, in 
the Commentaries, * is singularly brief, and, from the indefinite 
lYianitor in which he has expressed himself, somewhat obscure. 

informs us, that, having raised two new legions, and called 
but three that had been quartered near Aquileia, he set out on 
march to Transalpine Gaul, from Ocelutn, which he describes 
the estlreme point of the Cisalpine province. But D*An* 
vllle,^ with his usual discrimination, has ascertained, that Oce- 
lum is not the modern Exilles or Oulx, as some preceding geo- 


* Dc Bello GalUco, i. 10. 
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graphcrs had supposed, but Uxeau, in the valley of Pragelas, 
near FcnestVelles* Strabo iniorms us, too, that the next station, 
on the same road^ was Scincomagus, which D’Anvillc lias deter- 
mined to be Chamlat de Scinguin, on the opposite side of the 
Col de Sestrieres. The road must, therefore, have passed over 
that mountain. So iar the way is distinctly marked : And the 
author ,of the ‘ Dissertation’ conjectures, that he marched along 
the Durance, as far down as Kuibrun, and thence by Gap (/'«- 
pincum) and Die [Dca I 'oroNt/u} am) to V alence (/ W^v///Vr), where 
he crossed the Isere into the tenitvjrits oftlie Allobioges. 

Thus it appears that, in the (inie of Cavsar, thei»j existed a 
Roman rcvid over Mo.nt Chaievre; but when it was first open- 
ed we are not infoniu d. It is prol)al)h‘, however, that this is 
the road to which i\)injH‘y aihuies, in a letter prcstu'ved by 
Sallust, where lie says, ‘ Nomine niotlo imp.'Tli a vobis acet'p- 
‘ to, diebns XI-.. exereitnni ])aravi, hoslt*s{tuv‘ in cer\ icilnis jam 
‘ Italhe ageiites, ab Aipilms in lllsjianiam subniovi ; ])er eas 
* iter atiud atcfur iiobi.s opportunius, patefeci. ’ 

^rhis is unt|uestion:ibIy the, .sliortest road into Gaul ; but 
frcJiii the ex»n’e-sioji, ‘ ifei nlnul afqiic J huuiif'afj ’ we may, 
in/cr, that, in Pompey’s opinion, Hannibal d'd not pass into 
Itjily l>y Mont Chnevre. -iVll lliis, IiowiM-r, is in tlirc'ct 
opposition to the statement of !J\y, wlio disiinetiy ij\ers, that 
the road by Mont (h'lievre was Lnown and fnapujnted from the 
earliest tinus, and that by tin's naito the lio^ts of invading 
Gauls marebiHl into Italy. Lt t n-. examine scanewiiat niirrow- 
jy tlie statement td’ tiio IN. man Hi storian. 

He tells ns, f that tin’ l:r>t inroad ol‘ tlu' (hiul'. happened in 
the reign of Taiajnii iii'. Preens; that Ihjilinesie, a C'eJtic 
prince cf Gaul, imvhrj; mu .tered ilu* led.nndar.t }v>puiation of 
the JHlnrlges, Arvtrni, S, noiKi^, Aiiibari, and (ithvr 

Gallic nation^, in comjiliance, no doi:bt, with the theory of 
some ancient Maltha., emi-rat^^l iit i1m- l-ead of lid-, motley 
mass in ^ t ireii <d’ -setflemuif'' ; tiiin tb.^y arriwd liiv.t among 
tlic Tricasiini ; thfit ]]e5|(>\v.ai . u tl<e Alj)-. by tlie Saif us 

lahiinifs, or Mmit Gjiu'vi’f ; and th'it, Inning routed ibe 
Dtruscans near d leimi-, he f(;aT;d_d Milan. Some lime after 
this, the (\ no»:i::;ini pr<;ec' c!ed, aeconling to him, by tlie same 
route, and seMletl near die six* of tla' mod -in citlea of Ibvseia 
nnd Vii/ona in tlie coiii'iry of the !/:bui. 'I'he Saluvii were the 
third who entered heJy by tlu- same jiass. "['’Iks'-, inroads were 
succeeded by that (d’tlje Ihdi and Lmgxmes, wlm having jieia*- 
trale.d across the Mans Piaunui:^ or Great Si Rernard, drove 
oat the Etrusci and Gmbri, and settled in their country, con- 
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filling rhemselves, liowever, within the Appenines, on the right 
bank of the To. 'rhe second iinmigratioii through this pass, 
was that of the Senoiies, wlio took possession of the territory 
situate between tlie rivers Utens {Monione) and il^sis (Fiume- 
dno\ 

Now, it nuist be obvious to scholars, that tlio whole of this ac- 
count is in a liigh deurce confused and contradictory, and tliat it 
bctr^l^ sail ignoranctiofAlpiiu^ tf)pogra])li 3 ^ allogctlicr remarkable. 
Firsi ofall, the lloii and I JiigoiK^s arc made to scramble over the 
rugged and iuaccivs .ib!e cliffs MomPeniuns^ which, accord- 
ing to Livy liii.istlf, coukl not ha\e been passable even so late us 
the Lime of'ITeniiibab * In the next plat e, be puls the Cenoman- 
ni in ])osse^’^ion (tfllie Lt rrilorv of the Libui, wliicli was nvt si- 
tuate so far ea a as Ui’escia or X'erona, as it ought to have been 
according to liis foriiar asstrtion, but la^’^ to the \ves I ward of 
all tlie otiu r Grauls. | "flu' author of the ‘ I)isr.ertation ’ thinks 
the emigration it .ell' aj)ncrvphal : but wc st c no good grounds 
for tills e(inj(‘cun’i‘. 1\> whatever cause it may be ascribed, 
the roving spirit (d* tlie (buds and otIu‘r ancient nations, 
with their constant tu'doi!(‘j» ti wards emigration in search of 
new settlemeul'>, is matter of iiiconlrtuerlible historical fact. 
Of tills we lane ( X ample-, in the* case of the IlL'l\etii, in that of 
the (’imbri and "r< utones, and in that of the Ciermau tribes 
imdor Ariovistus. Admitting the fact, tlicnelore, that they did 
sibaiulon their country in seal eh t»f a new' abode, as Livy as- 
serts ; it still remaiiis to be exjilained, Iiow^ ibey wandered so 
far out of the dii(*cl line of march as to tlie tei rilory of the Tri- 
castini, and evi'U to tlie peigldmiirliood of Marseilles. It is 
not c<mceivabl(' that tlie \'aihy of tin* l)uraiu\‘ should have 
been better kmuMi to llu* Cbipls than that of tlie Lsere, which 
was much nean r, great Iv nune accessible to surveys, and infi- 
nitely more fertile. Ihit sirpjiosing, what is ui ter incredible, 
that these tribes actirallY jienet rated into Italy by^ tlie Sallus 
I'aunnus^ or MojiI (h ne\re; liow’ did it happen that thej" pro- 
ceeded as far as Milan to establish theinsi Ives ? 'riiere is no 
evidence tiiat the wliole of the iutennediatc territory had 
been apjrropriated by any preceding invaders, Ihit, waiv- 
ing this, — is it not mncli more probable, tlmt each tribe of 
Ciaiils would attempt to jreiietrate into Italy' by tlie road iic'ar- 
est themselves, witli which they must have been best aeijuaint- 
ed, and W'here tliey could most securely calculate ou procuring 


“ AVc vcrisimilv csf, ra tvni p:thnsse iihirra ; vtiqurt ad Pkni- 
NUMyema^, ah\cpfa pr^itibus trmipcnnanis fuisscut, ilisl, XXL 3S. 
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«ubsij»tence by the wiiy ? We cannot believe that they 
Bt a venture, without knowing whither they were bniiiid, 6t 
an^ previous communication with Italy, Nor is this mere hy- 
pothesis ; it is a flict established by the positive assertion of 
Polybius, • and by the statement of Pliny, f who informs us, 
that Helico, an Helvetian, returning home from an lUilian 
lour, and praising the wine of Lombardy, his countrymen in- 
stantly resolved to emigrate : And the probability obviously is, 
that tiie tribes which descended into Italy, and took possession 
of the country in the neighbourhood of Brescia, Verona, and 
Mantua, had penetrated through the Rhmtian Alps, which, as 
the nearest, must have been the best known to them. So much 
for the authority of Livy in this question. 

It is Polybius, we think, who mentions that a tribe called 
Gaesatae — :i name bestowed on them on account of their mer- 
cenary spirit — having been called in to the assistance of the Bou 
and Insubres in their wars against the Romans, entered Italy. 
Ay the route x6Jnch af}erv:ai'ds jmrsued by HannibaL This 
tribe, it has been ascertained, were Germans; and of course, if 
their route could be fixed with’ certainty, it would be decisive 
of the question. Now, Stiabo stales, that this ferocious horde 
were assisted in their incursion into Italy by the Sequani, who 
occupied Franchc Compte and Upper Burgundy, and without 
whom, he adds, * they could have done nothing. ’ But from 
the geographical position of the Sequani, they could only have 
aided the Gaesatae in marching diiectly through the territory 
of the Allobroges, and thence along the valley of the Isere, 
following the course of the river to tiie Alyis (Jraia^X Little 
St Bernard. , 

It would appear, however, that the passage of the Little 
St Bernard was anciently known by the name of Cremo- 
nhj or Ci:nfro7ih Ju^uvi, * Coelius informs us, * says Livy, 

‘ that Hannibal passed by the Cremojiis Jugton \ * and he adds. 


* Ulti supra. f Pj-in. Xlf. 2- 

% Si^e ditfercnce of opinion has prevailed respecting the etymo^ 
logy of the name. The author of the * Dissertation ’ thinks it is de- 
rived from the Celtic Grau {Garbh ?)y a word which enters into the 

composition of our own GramyiauSy and means ‘ rugged. * Cornelius 
Nepos Ascribes it to a tradition, which he mentions,^ of Hercules hav- 
ing been the first who entered Italy by that route, at the head of an 
airmy ; and as * the sad Purger of the infernal world * was a Grtely 
the pass was therefore called Saltus Graius. The passage that con- 
tains this information is also satisfactory as to the opinion Of Nepos, 
that Hannibal followed the same route. 

§ Corn. Nbf. in Vil, Han. 5. 
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that this pass led through the territory of the Salassi into that 
of the Libuati Gauls, who occupied Verceil {VetceUae\ Lo* 
mello {Laumetlum)^ and Pavia {Ticinmn); which fixes the pas* 
sage indicated to have been that of the Little St Bernard. But 
the authority of an historian so accurate, faithful and learncdf 
as Cicero has described Coelius Antipater, f must materially 
strengthen the idea that Hannibal crossed the Graian Alp in 
faU expedition to Italy. It is true, that of this author’s writ- 
ings no part now remains ; but his opinion may be safely taken 
from Livy, wdio has involved himself in so many absurdities 
and contradictions by maintaining an oppe^ite one. 

For the convenience of the empire, Augustus, as we are in- 
formed by Strabo, caused two regular roads to be constructed 
over the Pennine and Graian Al[)s; and both of these, accord- 
ing to him, terminated at Lyons; while oilier authorities 
make the one to terminate at Lyons, and the other at Vienne, 
the ancient capital of the Allobroges. The road through the 
Centrones, by the Little St Bernard, he describes as much less 
precipitous and uneven than the other over the Great St Ber- 
nard, which he represents as impracticable for carriages. He 
asserts, too, that the road to ]^yons by the Pennine, is shorter 
than that by the Gniiun Alps. This is not the fact ; but if the 
passage referred to be construed to mean, that the tract of 
mountainous country is sliorter by the CJreat than by the Little 
St Bernard, the stalcinerit is pcribctly true. At all events, the 
Aijns Grata was known as a passage from Gaul into Italy even 
from the earliest times, and frequent allusion is made to it as 
such both in the Itineraries, and in the oldest historical records. 
Nor, when we consklei the nature and position of the route, can 
we fail to discover the reason of its early discovery and use. It 
was central wnth regard to CJaul ; and from the fertile valleys 
through which it passed, with the abundance of subsistence 
which might at all times be procured by the wa}’', it presented 
by far tlic most natural and eligible line of communication be- 
tween Transalpine and Cisalpine Gaul. An accumulation of 
probabilities would, therefore, seem to point out this as the road 
by which Hannibal marched into Italy, to grapple wiA the 
rising power of Rome, and to dispute with her the empire of 
the world : — And it now remains to be shown, that the narra- 
tive of Polybius coincides in every particular with the hypothe- 
sis here propounded, for which the world is indebted to the 
rare sagacity of the late General Melville, and wiiich has been 
ably and successfully illustrated both by M. de Luc of Geneva, 
and by the anonymous autlior of the * Difcsertation, ’ already 
so often referred to. 


* De Oiat, IL VI.— In iindOj 'iG. 
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From the account of Polybius, wliich ii is now our pprpobc 
to implldtly, it appi ars tliat, previous t</ the 

meftcerrteilt of his tnarch from New Carthage {Varthdi^rna) (Vit* 
Italjs Hanuibrtl expected mcbsengcrs or deputies frotn the Gauls.* 
Polybiit$ does not tell us from what tribe or branch of the Gauls 
thes^ deputies were expected ; but, from '»evcrai circumstances 
afterwards enumerated, it is evident, that the Gauls here spoheu 
of were the Boii i^nd insuhres. In the fh '^t place, he inen- 
tiotjs, as one of Hannibal’s motivc>» for choosing the purti- 
cnlar route he followed — the richness of tlie country situate 
bci ween the Alps and the Po;-] which dolerinines the people 
sp(^ken of to have h«^n i'isaljfinc Gaiih. lu the next place, we 
find, by another passage, that the Insubres occupied the greater 
part of the country to the north of the Po ; that their capital 
yytiH Milan; and that they w^ere a powetiul nation, Tlicir 
btMindaricis on the north and west are not exjictly defined: but 
it is probable that, in both these directions, tliey extended to 
the foot of the Alps, which sweep round the gicai plain of 
Koiiliern Italy^ 'in tlie form of a semicircle. I'rom the same 
ruthority wc learn, that the (‘ounlry ol the I>oii was situate to 
the south-east of the Insubres, and to llic south of the Po* 
Put the most powerful motive in determining IIiriinh.il to wait 
for these Gallic deputies, and to ho guided in liis sub .ecpionl tnovi'- 
rnents by t!^e iniontiation derived from iheui, w'as ^ the exre‘^siv<ii 
‘ Iviired tlioy choi ished towards the llonian^, on account of ilio 
‘ disastei s of a preceding war. ’ j Now i^>lybil^s expre^sjy 
tion*^, in the second book <ji his Ilislory, that tlK"-e n.ilions had 
been at the head of a hostile confederacy eiiTcred into by a 
niimliei of the Sfaiis of Itahp in older to check the riMng 
power and ambition of Home. I lence there c in ho little doubt, 
that, in the passage referred to, l\)hbu»'. nlludis to ilio Ih ii 
and InMihres, as the Gauls from whom IFanmiial expected dr- 
putiefi previous to setting out from Carih.igtiia for Italy, 

iThc importance of having this preliminary point sotlU^d he- 
foVe we proceed fartlier wmh the iiujuiiv, w ill appear fiom the 
slightest attention to the hypothesis aht ady projmunded. Why, 
it may be asked, did Hannibal take so northerly a route over 
trie Alps us that by the Little St Beinrird? Why did he Hot 
aidopt the move southerly, slioilei, and e(|iia]]} convenient nmfC'J 
over (\iG Ootlian or Maiitinie Alps? Why, upon crossing the 
llhrtftc, did he inch‘no away to iVie northward, instead of af- 

once to hi cast tlie Alpine defiles, and iorce his way 

I/isf. in. ISS. 
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into Itdly by the nearest road ? These queries admit of most 
satisfactory answers. In the first place» Hannibal, at the head 
of an army of 50,000 men, besides beasts of burden and ele^ 
pbants, would naturally decide on the route that lay tbrouj^li 
the most fertile valleys of the Alps, where alone he couid calcu*^ 
late on procuring subsistence for so great a force. But such a 
route is only to be found over the Mont du Chat to Cham*- 
berv, and* along the delightful valley of the Isere to the I>iitle 
St Bernard* In the next place, the Carthaginian commander 
must have considered it of the greatest importance that his 
army, — after the fatigues, privations, and dangers of such a 
nuircli, — should arrive among friends and allies, united to him 
by the ties of common hatred and ambition, and prepared to 
cover his operations till he should be ready to take the field. 
In the third place, Hannibal must have foreseen that he could 
not penetrate through the Alpine defiles without coming into 
collision with the fierce and warlike tribes by which they were 
inhahited ; that this circumstance, added to the fatigues and 
privations to he encountered in exploring a passage through a 
wild and unknown region, would unavoidably disorganize his 
force, and render a short respite, after descending from the 
mountains, csscuLially necessary to the reestablishment of order 
and discipline among the motley mass of all nations composing 
his army ; and that, without taking the necessary precautions 
to secure so desirable an object, he would be exposed to deslruc-* 
lion the moment he appeared in Italy. Lastly, these Gauls — 
the Boil and Insubrch — cherishing an implacable hatred to the 
lloman name, were well fitted to cooperate, as allies, with a man 
who, when only nine years of age, had taken an oath at the altar, 
* Se I'DllE TN AMJCITIA CUM lloMANlS, ’ * aiul wllO 

was now about to contend with them on their own soil for ex- 
istence or empire. Now, as Hannibal, before commencing his 
march, had taken the measure of every dilfficiilly, and provided 
for every casualty which his penetrating mind could foresee 
as likely to attend the enterprise, the above considerations 
appear to establish, beyond the possibility of controversy, that, 
after crossing the Rhone, he would move ofl' to the north- 
ward, and when he had gained the proper point for beginning 
his ascent, bend Ids course by the best and most convenient 
road to the territory of the insubres. What follows will place 
this in a still dearer light. 

Matters being finally arranged in Spain, and the report of 
the Gallic deputies having proved favourable, Hannibal pre- 
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|>arGil to marcl^f wUji an army con$iisting of /iO^OpO infantry, 
apd 9000 cavalry. From tlio conimenceuient of the march till 
the arrival of the army at the foot of the Alps, Polybius has 
carefully statek] the distances, some of which were measured by 
thte 'Romans, and marked at every eight stadia or mile. Ne- 
glecting those, however, that do not bear directly on our sub- 
ject, we shall begin with the distance from Emporium, or Eni- 
poriac a town in Catalonia), to the passage of the 

Rhone, which is given at 1600 stadia, or 200 miles. * 

l^he army appears to have marched along the great Roman 
road from Emporium to Nismes which road, ac- 

cording to D’Anville, crossed the Pyrenees at Bellegarde, and 
iiweeping to the right to Elne (////iens), passed tlirough Per- 
pignan, Narbonne, Beziers, Point D’Ambrois, and Nismes, 
where it separated into two parts, of which one ran in a soulherly 
direction to Arles, and the other in a westerly to Tarascoii. It 
is the opinion of General Melville that Hannibal reached the 
Rhone a little above the modern town of Ro(|Ucmniire, and 
there effected his passage across the river. With this opinion 
we entirely coincide. The point wlicre the passage took place 
is in some measure determined by its distance from the 
or Insula AUubrogWHy formed, on two sides, by the Ise rc 
and the Rhone, on the third, by precipitous mountains, and 
compared by Polybius to the Egyptian Delta, from which it 
difibrs only in having one of its sides bounded by steep moun- 
tains instead of the sea. But from the point where Han- 
nibal crossed the Rhone to the commencement of the ascent of 
the Alps, Polybius reckons 1400 stadia, or 175 miles; and of 
this space 800 stadia, or 100 miles, are assigned as the distance 
from the entrance of the Niesus to the ascent. Hence the dis- 
tance from the point where the river was crossed to the Nt sus 
or Insula was 600 stadia, or 75 miles; wliicli is precisely the 
distance between Roquemaure, and the Della AUubrogum. 


• The distances given by Polybius are these : — 

Stiuii.i 


From the Pillars of Hercules to Carthagena - .SOOO 

From Carthagena to the Passage of the Ebro - 'J600 

From the Ebro to Emporium - - • 1600 

From Emporium to the Passage of the Rhone - ](iOO 
From the Passage of the Rhone to the Alps * 1 400 

Across the Alps ^ . PAu) 


Making the whole length of the march from New Carthage to tin; 
plains watered by the Po (i* rev Tiee^ev nearly stadia, 

as stated by Polybius, or, allowing eight stadia to the mile, ii‘Jj 
miles. 
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' ^c fthall Hi^ch'the same iottdusibnfiroi^ blhfev. 

iW^htibhp, that the place where HtinnjbaVt>^^e(^,|^6 
'Jrthetie ^ai ‘ abbtit J(n& days march from thp eneampmeht ^oy 
‘ the fica. * Now, reckoning, wUh M. de LuC, 15 milfBsto a 
march, * Roquemaufe would he 60 rtifes from the em-* 
boMrhuro 6f the river. The actual distance is 64 miles.. But 
thcip is' yot another argument to be produced in favour of 
lto(|iicina»re. The Rhone is thickly studded with islands. 
From Cuclerotiso to llocjuemaurc, howev’Ci*, which is a distance 
of a league, it flows in an uninterrupted stream; and Hanni- 
bal, says Polybius, ‘ resolved to attempt the passage where the 
stream was unbroken. *f Again, the position of Roquemaure 
was liivourablc to HannibaPs purpose of leaving the sea behind 
him. A passage below the influx of the Durance would have 
been dangerous, and might have been impracticable, as the 
Rhone is tiiero liable to sudden inundations from the melting 
of the snow swelling the Durance. Besides, had he crossed be^ 
low ihc junction of these rivers, he could not have been four 
days’ march from llic sea ; and, in like manner, had he crossed 
higher up than Ibupirmaure, it would have been difficult to find 
an unintciTiiptcd stream (isrA? glV*?), while the distance to the 
Jnmia would have been less than 75 miles. We may add, that 
the distance from Emporium to Roquemaure, reckoned on the 
Roman road, along which Hannibal marched, agrees, in a r&> 
markable manner, w ith the distance of 1600 stadia, or 200 milas^ 
given by Polybius. According to the Itinerai'ies, the distance 
from Emjmrium to Nisrnos is 170 miles, and from NLsm^s to 
Roquciniiure miles, ranking in all 204^ miles, or only Jbm' 
more than tlie esiiniate of Polybiua. From all these concur- 
ring arguments, tlion, w'c think we may conclude with certainty* 
that llamubal '}yassvd the lihonc at or near RoqurmaurCi^-^ndi 
that wc have thus obtained one fixed point witli which to con- 
nect our subsequent statements and calculations founded on 
measures of distance. 

On the evening of the fifth day after Hannibal’s arrival on 
the banks of the Rhone, Hunno, who had crossed the river 
higher iq), and was now advancing rapidly alonjgthe left faank, 
in order to fall on the enemy’s irear, indicated hjia approach by 
a preconcerted signal, and almost instantly began a furious at- 


• Dividing tlie distance by the tili&e, the average daily rate of 
inareh of the ("arrJiaginian army, encumbered with baggage, was 12 
ndlrs; but as halting days must be allowed for, this is obviously too 
little to be taken as a measure of four days’ continuous inarch. M. 
tip J^uc’k number must, therefore, be very near the truth. 

-j Ti,v t^v rfrr>‘;»' iii. 10', 




HannibaTs Passage the Alj^s* Noy. 

’ ' I, , >' ' 

tkck oh the ehemy’s canm, which, from their atthntioti biTiiKtf ob-* 
xupied by the army in front, they had left almost defenc^eiia. 
The propitious moment had now arrived. Availing himself of 
the eonstetnation produced by this movement, Hannibal, who 
had every thing in readiness, instantly forced the passage of the 
river, nnu completed the rout of the barbarians. Military men 
will peruse with profit the description of this admirable man* 
ceuvre given by Polybius. * 

On Uie sixth day 500 Numidians were despatched to procure 
intelligence respecting the Roman army, which was known to 
be approaching; and Magilus, with the other princes, deputies 
from Gallia Cimtmpadana^ were introduced to a public audi- 
ence, in which they expatiated on the extent and fertility of the 
region to wdiich the Carthaginian arm}' was about to march 
declared the practicability of the passage over the Alps, with 
the certainty of procuring supplies on the road ; — announced the 
inveterate hostility of their countrymen towards the Romans, to 
whom their bravery had rendered them formidable; — promised 
the co-operation of all the Cisalpine Gauls in the approaching 
contest 5 — and, finally, offered their services as guides to the ar- 
my through the Alpine defiles into Italy. The statements and 
promises of these deputies raised the spirits of the whole army, 
and increased the confidence of the general, when he perceived 
the impression made on the soldiery by the scene got up, tor the 
express purpose of inspiring them with resolution. 

On the seventh day the army began its march, proceeding 
along the river to the northward, or tow’ards its source, (ij 17 ^; 

jnjv« 5 ) ; and Oil the ninth Hannibal followed with the caval- 
ry and elephants. Three days thereafter, that is, on tlic twelfth 
day, Publius Scipio the Roman Consul arrived at the point 
where Ilaimibal had crossed the Rhone, with the intention of 
offering him battle, — it never having entered into his calcula- 
tions tliat the Carthaginian leader would have the hardiliood to 
attempt entering Italy, excej^t by the Maritime Alps. Rut bi?- 
fore breaking up from his camp, the Consul had sent forward 
a detachment of cavalry to reconnoitre ; and these falling in with 
the Nuinidian horse ordered to the rear for the same purpose, 
on the day after Hannibal had effected the passage, a cxnubiit 
ensued, in which the Numidians were routed and put to flight. 
Now, it is stated, that the Roman cavalry were three days iu 
returning after this skirmish, with the intelligence that Hmini- 
htjA had reached the Rhone, and that Scipio occupied the 
same time in marching from the mouth of the river, to the place 
whence the Carthaginians had set out for the Alps. But Poly- 


* PoLVB. Hist. iii. 196, 19S. 
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biiig^ it will l)e recollected, etates this place' td have beenjf^ur 
.B»arch£ri;»il^ the embpechure of the river; wherefore eji^t 
ought to have elapsed instead of before the Congbl 
reacheil Iloqueinaure* By forced marches, however, an atttiy 
may easily accomplish the ordinary distance of four days hi 
three; and Scipio must have been anxious to try the fate of 
a battle, and, if possible, save Italy from the calamity of invadioli* 
Thi*^ is n fair inference from the relative position of the par- 
ties, and not as the author of the ‘ Dissertation ’ asserts, the 
positive statements of Polybius, who only informs us that the 
Consul, finding that the enemy had got the start of him by 
five days, rctrace.d his steps with the utmost expedition, in 
order to enter Italy by the Maritime Alps, and push forward 
to engage Uaiinibal on the banks of the Po, as soon as he de- 
scended to Uie plain. 

Ill four days from the commencement of his march, Hanni- 
bal reached the Nisus of which we have already spoken, and 
there found two brothers contending for the possession of the 
sovereign power. An arbiter suddenly appearing with near 
00,000 men at his back, was of course iiilJy qualified to decide 
the dispute ; and being ajipealed to by both parties, he very 
prudenlly gave judgment in favour of the elder. This was a 
Ibrtunate occurrence. The successful brother, grateful for the 
seasonable aid of the stranger, supplied the army with ne- 
cessaries, attended it with an escort of his own troops, and co- 
vered tlio rear from the attacks of tlie Allobroges. The latter, 
though they follow ed the niurcli of the army, kept at a respect^ 
ful distance till it approached the })oint of* the mountainous range 
where it was to begin llie ascent. Here Hannibal found them 
encamped in great force on the heights, and was compelled to 
take up a position in front. Such is a rapid outline of the 
inarch from the passage of the Rhone to the point w'here the 
bold invader first found it necessary to halt. 

It will be remembered, that the infantry were two days 
inarch in advance of the cavalgy and elephants, with which the 
General liiniself brought iiji the rear. In four days he reach- 
ed the Nesus * from Uie place where he had crossed the river. 


* As the whole length of the march fVom the passage of the Rhone 
to the ascent of the Alps was 175 miles, 100 of which were within the 
Della AUobrogunty it follows of course, that the distance from Roque- 
maure, where Hannibal crossed the river, to the commencement of 
the'Z)(7/a,. was 75 miles, which is the actual distance between Ro- 
nueinaure and Port I’lsere. We have seen, too, that this Delta or 
was bounded on two sides by the Rhone and the Iscre, itnd oa 
the third by the outward range of the Alps. 
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wbicbi di«ta|}^ between these t>vo ppiuts.was 175, piUe^ 

giv^va rat^^of lQI miles per day,.-Ti”oderate\enopgh ,ceptfiipjjf^ 
wljieawe cqpsider that he marched at the head of elepha^ts^aud 
.cavalry^ By , the same data we find the infantry, who jiad set 
out two days earlier, marched at the rate vt 11^]^ miles per dayt 9 
which is the mean of a day’s march, reckoned from Emporium 
to the Rhone. 

Xhe accountgiven of the itself is most clear and dislinct^ 

It is described as ‘ fertile and populous,* (trtTe^cPCf Km % 

and if we lay put of view tlie curvature of the Rhone at, Lyons, 
which, from the general direction he assigns to the river,* 
Polybius appears to have overlooked, the assertion, that it re- 
eembles both in form and extent the Egyptian Delta, will bp 
tbund to be perfectly correct. This resemblance of die Nesas 
is a most important consideration, as it enables us to deter- 
mine its position with the greatest possible certainty, and fi)rin.s 
a main link in the chain of circunistuntial evidence, by which 
we hope finally to place the hypothesis of General Melville be- 
yond tlie reach ol' coiitrovcrsy- 

Throiigh this Delta, then, Hannibal had to march KKf 
miles before he reached the point at which he had resolved to 
deflect to tho right and to ascend the Alps. Ihithad he marcli- 
cd the whole way literally ^ along tlic river,’ ^ov wornfAcv) 


In depcribing the boundaries of this A^ius?ts or Della, Casaubon, 
iii. S?02.) reads instead of Icrec^e^^^ mhich ISchvvcighxuu^er 

lias restored. In some of the earlier editions of Polybius it is 
a corruption of which General Melville found to be the rending 
in an ancient MS. of Polybius preserved in the Vatican. The same 
correction must be applied to the following passage of Livy : ‘ Quai lis 
' castris ad pervenit ; ibi Arar (/.sy/;^) llhodanii'-r|ue ani- 

‘ nes, diversis ex Alpibus decurrentes, agri aliquantu.m arnplexi, con- 
* fiuunt in unum. Mediis campis Insula: noriien inditum : incolunt 
^ prope Allobroges, gens jam indc nulla Galiica fjente opibus aut 
■ Ihma inferior ; ’ xxi. 31, Edinb. Rud. 17.51. It may also be no* 
ticed, that in an old MS. of Livy, which M. de Mandajors saw in 
Trinity College, Cambridge, the wotd Bisahar (Ibi Isarn) was writ- 
leii On the margin for Akar, in the passage first quoted. A more 
^rtuRtitc restoration critical skill and sagacity have never made. 
GUsi^ical scholars are not always geographers * mherwhe lluddiman 
would ncvci; have allowed Arar to remain text of Livy. U is 

only iji^eccssary to cast a single glance pver a map to see the impos- 
sibility of the Saone ( Amr) and Rhone forming two sides of a Della 
having ihe third side bounded by the Alps. 

* According to PolybiusS the Rhone flows in a direction from Nlti. 
to SW. ; ivhicli is only true if its source ami eiiiboucluire, taken Uo 
Iwo extreme poia«> he eoiiiiceted together by a straight line. 
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ke'kittist huve irawlliiil over doiible’ diife dJstsitifdc befofte be 
rivwl ftfl Yenne/ Eiantta vihe:^ the Aljjs cotrnneti^e' to* 
ftiteeiidtn^ the sU’eam. We iniist» therefore, 
phrase not literally, but generally, regarding it as cWscriplWe of 
tlie greater part, not the whole of his route, and beiieviiig thui' 
the prince whom he had won over to his inlerest, wotild 
conduct him by tlie safest and shortest road to his destina- 
tion. M, dc Luc thinks tliat lie quilted the llhone at Vieniui 
( Vtntna Ailohrof^nm) and fell in with it again at St Gtmix ; 
an opinion which is coidirmed by a consideration of the dis- 
lanee, as the length of tlie way from Port de Tlserc to Vienne, 
and tiience to Veiine ( Etanna) by the Roman road, is 97 miles. 
General Melville was however of opinion, that the ainiy left 
the Rhone at St Rambert, and crossefl the first chain of 
the Alps at Lchelles. The objection to this supposition is, 
liiat it disagrees with the distances as given by Polybius, wliile 
that of M. de Luc coincides with them, within the limits ol a 
very small error. 

A reiiKirkaldc; discovery made in the year 1714*, aflbrds siddi- 
tiorial confirmation to De Imc’s hypothesis. In a field near the 
village of Passage, which is to the south of Tour du Pin, a far- 
mer accidentally discovered around plate of silver, 27 inches in 
dianuMev, and in a state of high preservation. This singular relic, 
now ill the Royal Library at Paris, is iliited in radial lines from 
the ciriMiinforence of a small circle in the centre, cluarged with 
the bearings of a lion iiiuler a palm tree, and, below, tlie leg and 
hooi’ of a gtial, executed not in line engraving or in reliol', 
but by means of small dots or points. Now, in the first 
]>lace, the stylo of the engraving clearly proves, that the bon- 
t/irr in (]uestion is not of Roman workmanship; and m> 
coiidly, it is known to Nuiiiismatical Literati, that a lion 
under a palm-tree, with the leg and hoof of a goat below, is the 
imilbrin device on every Punic coin that has been discovci'ed or 
preserved. Ihit, as we learn from Polybius, that Hannibal sa- 
criliccil on great occasions, and w^ns generally observant of the 
forms of his superstition, — in proof of which we may refer to 
wliiil took ])liice at the assembly where Magilus and tlie other 
deputies attended, — it is probable that this bouclicr was a votivt^ 
tablet placed by him in some shrine or temple at or near Passage, 
previous to commencing the arduous and perilous asceitt, 
ol’ the mountains. The situation of Passage, which, acconl- 
ing to a ciirreiil tradition, derived its name from this event, is 
exlreniely favourable to such a supposition. It stands on a 
considerable eminence — commands an extensive view of the. 
l iK-ky barrier which forms one side of the Delta Allobrogum — 
and is, moreove.v the first place in TTaiinibaVs line of inaicli 
wlicj'c such a view could have been oblaiiieil. The conclusioji. 



therefo^w^^ is». tJmt^he bati^thr is, in. aH prtQbabilltyy ^l^tiild^^ 
iiiiin ; aiiii. tbat Haii^ibal ^lefieetoil from tjiift *riwr /at yienlae 
and moved oiF, to the Alps, in a line dravini through that plaee^ 
and the village Passage. ^ > 

Polybius goes on to state, that Flannlbal, having on the tenth 
day, cleared the Nesus^ began his ascent of the iflps; and tho' 
author of the ‘ Dissertation^ conjectures, that be encamped ati 
Chevelu (^L,avis€o\ the entrance of the pass over the Mont tlu 
Chat, and distant from Port de Tls^re 98 miles,— -or only two 
miles less than the distance given by Polybius. We cannot afford-, 
room for even an abridgment of the induction, by which it is 
provetl, from a careful examination of all the passages in tlie 
mountains forming one side of the Delta, that Hannibal must 
have carried liis army over the Mont du Chat; it is sufficient 
to statL^, that it seems to us entirely conclusive. It appears, 
however, that anciently, there was a Roman road over this 
mouiil<ain ; but it was probably constructed after Hannibal Imd 
pointed out the practicability of the passage. The Cljcvelii pass 
IS much lower than a« 3 » other part of the mountain, — it presents 
much less ap})earance of tliflieulty, and, in every respect, agrees 
with the rivet of Polybius, through wdiicli alone tlie army 

could pass. From Chevelu to the top of the mountain the ascent 
is about two miles, and on the top there is an esplanade about 
800 yards sejuare. The road up this acclivity is by no mcajis 
bad. In IBlo, the Austrians passed it in considerable force, 
with all their baggage and artillery. Lyons is visible from the 
summit of the Mont dii Cliat. If the Chevelu pass formed 
part of a Roman road, as there is every reason to be- 
lieve it did, then the fair inference seems to be, that if not the 
nearest, it w^as the best, because the most pi'ucticabie route for 
the Carthagiuiau army, in the circumstances in which it was 
placed. 

It was At this pass that Hannibal found the enemy drawm up 
in force; but learning from his guides and scoutj, that they re- 
tired “'from their strong position during the night, and re- 
tiinied to it with the earliest dawn, he determined to avail hirn- 
aelf of their nocturnal desertion. M^ith this view, as soon as it 
was dark, , lie puslied forward his light troops, occupied the 
pa3£i» and when day light appeared, began, without a ^lument^s 
d^lay-, to thread the deffle. The Allobroges,* astonished at 


♦ ' ^be Allobroges who attacked Hannibal were under the com- 
mand of kkr» ciuccs minores^ and were probably a portion 

of that warhke tribe, who resented Hannibal's decision in favour of 
tbP elder of ilie two brothers, rival competitors for the sovereignty. 
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finifiil^^ tbemstiiWdft ^ unticipatetl^ refmined fdr^ sdme time firom 
any attack ; but ob^errin^ some ccvnfustoili ' abo^ tlki^ 
lioffims aria beasts otf burden — which found extrema di£fenlty' 
in extricating themselves from the bad road— they inStrihUy 
cDltimenhed u furious assault from the adjoining heights.^ 
however, was soon repulsed by a charge of the Tight troc^i^' 
down a slmiing side of the eminence on which they tiad taken' 
jK^st ; and Hannibal improving his success, became the assailant 
in his turn, and took by storm their chief towb where b© 
fcKind a most seasonable supply of horses, cattle, and provi** 
sions. 

Tlie Mont du Chat answers in every particular tjo this de« 
scvipiiom A rock, which rises in the middle of the pass, would, 
if occupied even by a handful of resolute men, render it im- 
possible for an enemy to advance. This rock was, in all proba- 
bility, the position occupied first by the Allobroges, and after- 
wards by Hannibal, l^olybius says, that the road was so 
rugged and precipitous that the least mistake 

or trepidation among the beasts of burden and the cavalry, was 
sure to lead to their destruction. And the author of the ^ Dis- 
sertation ’ informs us, that this is precisely what might be ex- 
pected to happen at the pass under similar circumstances, — aUd 
that a personal inspection of the ground leads to an intense 
Conviction of its identity with that tlirough which Hannibal pe- 
netratc^d. He also conjectures, with much appearance of rea- 
son, that the town which Hannibal took by assault, and where 
he found so seasonable supplies for his army, was not Cham- 
bery, wliich is seven miles distant from the pass of Mont du 
Chat, but Bourget, which is in its immediate neighbourhood. 
Tlie Allobroges retired every night, and returned to re-occupy 
their position in the morning ; and it would appear from Pbty- 
bius, that the town to which they regularly retreated, and that, 
taken by storm, were one and the same. But Chambery is' at 
too great a distance to admit of this having taken place; where- 
fore Bourget, at the entrance of the fertile plain in which Cham- 
bery stands, has been fixed on ; and this conjecture is confirm- 
ed by the coincidence of the actual distances with those givto 
by Polybius. 

After the storming of Bourget, the army encamped and rest- 
ed for one day. In effecting the whole passage, the length of 
which, according to Polybius, is 1200 stadia, or 150 miles, 
fifteen diiys were spent ; therefore, proceeding from the datlitn, 
that the army enc:ini[)ed the first day at Bourget, in the plain 
of Chambery, we can hardly err in the rest. From Chambery 
the road leads to Moutmeillan and the valley of the l^ere, along 
which, till the fourtli day, the army proceeded in safety. On 
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that day * it. was ex|>dSed to the gmtest dangerfe. ^ Th^‘ pco* 
pie of the ednhtry throagh whteh they were passing catne out 
totneet them with boughs and garlands^ the emblems of peaee 
itnd friendsfa!b/*^iFef^d hostages for liicir sineerity, — supplied 
the army with provisions and cmttlc^-^and seemed anxious by 
every mi^s to impress Hannibal with a favourable opinion of 
tbelr intentions. But all this parade did not deceive the Cartha- 
ginian chief, who suspected treachery, but thought it prudent 
to dissemble, and to tiy to concilinic by assuming the appenr- 
micc of confidence. Accordingly, he protended to believe in 
their professions of amity, and, as a proof of his faith, accepted 
their offer of supplying him with guides. In spite of all his vi- 
gilance and distrust, however, the army, two days after this, 
was suddenly attacked on all sides by these artful barbarians, 
who had got possession of the surrounding heights. They were 
repulsed with difficulty, after a desperate struggle, in which the 
principal loss fell upon the invaders. To use a modern military 
term, Hannibal bivouacked the sixth night on * a White Rork^ 
strong by its position, * in order to cover the passage of his 
army ; and, on the morning of the scventli day from the cap- 
ture of Bourgcl, and the ninth from the passage of the Mont 
clu Chat, he marched, without further molestation, to the sum- 
mit of the highest ridge of the Alps. 

There cannot now, we think, be a doubt, that Hannibal must 
have passed by the Little St Bernard. Ii is certainly true, that 
a modern road from Chambery and MonlmeilJan leads over 
Mont Cenis ; but, in Strabo's list of the passages known to J^>- 
lybius, this is not mentioned as one; and, besides, the country 
through which it runs is so steril, that 60,000 men could never 
have found subsistence had they attempted to proceed by that 
route. The valley of the I^crc, by which we sup|x>se Hanni- 
bal to have passed to the Little St Bernard, is, on the contraiy, 
the most fertile and populous of any embosomed in the Alps. 
The population, in Hannibal's time, is proved to have been con- 
siderable, by the numbers that hung on his rear. But where- 
over there is people there must be food ; fur population has, in 
all ages and countries, been regulated by the means of subsist-^ 
encc. The case, therefore, stands thus : Hannibal's army drew 
its supplies from the country through which it marched ; the 
valley of the Is^'re is the only country in the Alps that could 
have furnished such supplies; therefore, the army must liave 
inarched through this valley. Ihit if it marched through this 
valley, it must also have crossed the AJpis Graia^ or Little St 
Bernard, because it was impossible to cross any where else. * 

^ In cunhnimtion of this tlcduetion, it may further be observed, 
that the time oeeui>i'jJ in pa&sing llirongli llie valh-y of the Isere, 
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In bia laccount of tb^ $ndd^ and trendierous atitack, of tbe 
barburiaiKiay Polybius biformip? p«5 that had not HapnibaU diis- 
trostiog the professions, of thcf wily mounUiineer^, taken .the. 
precaution tp place his heavy baggage and cavalry at the heed 
of the line of march, aud the eMe of his annv in the rear, the 
whole must have inevitably perished. The loss sustained was 
novel theless great; and, what was more distressing to a veteran 
ai'niy* they were never able to come fairly in contact with the 
enemy- Enormous masses of rock were rolled down on them 
from the heights, carrying confusion and death into the centre 
of the columns, which could neither advance nor retreat ; and 
bail it not been for a bold and niastcrly mana'uvre, that day 
would, in all probability, have terminated the career of IlariniT 
bal. Observing at this crisis, that the enemy had neglected to 
occupy a huge insulated ruck (aewostet^ov o^v^ev) which com- 
manded the defile, ho instantly took j)ost on it with half his. 
infantry, and was thus enabled to keep the assailants in check, 
till the rest of the army had cleared the gorge of the pass, 
wliicli was with dillicult}* accomplished in the course of the 
night. On the following day, the enemy having discontinued 
all regular attacks, and confined themselves to jiredatory at- 
tempts on the baggage, Hannibal put himself at the head of 
tlie colunm with which helmd occupied the strong position above 
incntioiied, and inarched to join the rest of the ai'iny at the 
summit of the highest ridge of the Alps, wdiere he cncampetl 
fur two days- 

Giiided by this account of Polybius, General Melville first, 

coincides in a remarkable manner with the actual, distance from 
])lain of Cbambery to the Little St Bernard. According to the Iti- 
neraries, the distance from Chambery (Lemimum) to Bourg Evescal 
(Moiitula)y is IG miles; from Boiirg Evescal to Conflans {Ad PubU-> 
e’ftnosj^ 16 miles; from Conflans to SaUns (Dara7tiasia)i. 16 miles; 
from Salins to Aymc ( Acclmajy 10 miles ; from Ayme to Bourg St 
Maurice {Bngmfrum), 8 miles; and from Bourg St Maurice to 
See/, 2 miles, — making in all 68 miles, not 70, ad the author of the 
• Dissertation' erroneously stales- To this, however, must be added 
7 miles, for the distance between Chambery and Bourget ; and tJiua 
we Imve 75 miles performed in sik days, or 12^ miles each day, which 
is the usual average. The author of the ‘ Dissertation,* who explored 
personally every inch of the ground, informs us, that the general as- 
]»oct of this tract of country corresponds with the description of 
i'otybius, even in the most minute particulars ; and that iVoni Seez, 
die last stage above mentioned, the passage of the Little St Bcrnaril 
opens in fiont in a manner not by any possibility to be mi,stakenta 
i)n both sides, the mountains are lofty, precipitous, ami covered with 
L-mnv, while the pass in question prcbcnls itself us Iniv and practicable. 
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and the author of the < Dissertation ^ many years afterwards, 

fbtt^d th<f"lbcaHtie$ to ohi^re^obd iritfi tho 

Iht^brisi^h^s de^ription* Un tlie Idit h^k of the Reclus> ail 
the channel of whleh is freijuently dry, stands a 
Ibfty WMf^jRoch^ composed of gypsum, and universally known 
itt the t^tlhtry by the name of La Bvehe Bkincheo At this 
}Sbtnt'the bed of the Keclus is steep and rocky, answering 
to the description of Polybius riw Jus/Saitw Met n^i^vmhn ) ; 

Wliile, on the other side of the insulated mass of gypsum, is 
a deep woody ravine. The author of the ‘ Dissertation ’ is of 
Opinion that the army marched by the line of the Roman road, 
which, though more exposed, must have been less rugged 
nncl impracticable than the cliannel of the torrent ; but, us tiiis 
Supposition does not seem to accord with the statement of 
Polybius, it is probable that they advanced in two columns, the 
cavalry and baggage taking the easier and better road. Lu 
Rbche Blanche is admirably calculated for purposes of defence, 
ll commands the whole plain of 8ccz, and would therefore eii- 
iibl^ Hannibal to act equally against the enemy on the heights 
above St Germains, and on both sides of the line of the Roman 
road. Hence we agree with General Melville and M. de Luc 
in attaching much importance to this remarkable j)hysical fea- 
ture in the topography of the route ; and we are confirmed in 
this opinion by the circumstance, that, in the bed of tlie Kc- 
clus, there have been discovered, at diderent times, liugtj 
bones, which, from their size, must have belonged to elephants, 
find are, doubtless, the remains of tlie animals which rushed 
over the precipice with their burdens, when infuriated by the 
wounds they had received from the missiles of llie enemy. 
Another coirdborative fact is the extreme difficulty of the 
ifbad, arid the time spent in clearing the ravine* General 
lldelville; who made a careful and minute survey of this tract 
of coiintrj'', bears the strongest testimony to its eiUire and strik- 
ing agreement in every particular with the account given by 
Polybius. 

Altogether, howevei*, this is the easiest road over the Alps; 
gaussuve calU \t ^ ])assage ties A! pcs le plus facile qtieje con^ 
* noisse\ and it is undoubtedly that most distinctly marked out 
W the hand rif nature. Neither the passage over the Montdu 
Cha^, nor the road along the valley of the Iscre, nor, finally, 
the passage over the Little St Bernard could, by any possibi-' 
lity, be missed or mistaken by a general who had once entered 
on tbetra'ct; and, accordingly, we find that Hannibal’s army 
never or mistook their way, which is, doubtless, as 

iniich'to be ascribed to the distinctness of the route as to the 
kri^wliedge or fidelity of the guides. Bo eonvinjced of this was the 
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yie Empei^r of France* tba^, Iprei^us to his 

he had tnaile extensive prej^ftnuiona for eonstruoiing 

over the Alps, analof^us to. that of the , Simplon, 

the line of inarch wliich we suppose Hannibal to have folio wieji^if 

Nor would he have encountered any serious didicuUies 

execution of the project, had political events suffered it to 

ceed ; for, as wc have already mentioned, a column of ^usiriana 

tiOOO strong, with ten pieces of cannon and baggage,^ efieetea 

the passage, in 1815, with very little loss, marching by , 1^6 

wretched road which it had been Napoleon’s intention tp, Jm- 

prove and render practicable for carriages of every deacriptiOT. 

According to Polybius, Hannibal reached the itiost eletftVd 
ridge of the Alps in his line of march, on the morning of the 
ninth day after the passage of the Mont du Chat, and at the 
time of the setting of the Pleiades; which, as Dr Maskelyne has 
calculated, would be about the 26th of October; end the army 
halted two days on the summit, where there is a plain miles 
in length. In this part of the Alps the snow begins generally 
to fall in September; and, taking one year with another, the 
winter scLs in about Michaelmas. According to the Itineraries, 
the distance from Lavisco {Chevelu) to the Alpis Graia {Ltitle 
tSt Bernard) is 92 miles, which the army performed in nine 
days; and one of these being a day of rest, the average daily 
march was, therefore, 11^ miles, or a small fraction below the 
usual rate. 

Arrived at this point, Hannibal found the snow of considera- 
ble depth, and the army greatly exhausted and dispirited by the 
sufferings and privations of the march. To rouse them, there- 
fore, to a last elfbrt, which would at once terminate their Ju- 
bours and compensate thuir toils, the General is said by 
bius to have pointed out to them the fertile plains around the 
Po, and even the situation of Home itself Jn ihe.dUtancef jBut 
here a great difficulty presents itself. Z^Ae plains ^f^rbund tAe.Po 
eannoi be descried, Jrom any part of the pass of the Little St Ber^ 
nard. It mtiy be observed, however, di^pulty is com- 

mon to all the routes over the Alps : , the Campi Circumpadani 
are just as invisible from the Penning,, Cottiap, or Rhmtian, as 
from tire ©raian Alp. From no part of any of these passes can 
the view in question be obtained: and hence a difficulty. that 
ntflfids equally in the way of every possible hypothesis can be no 
insurmountable objection to that which we have been 1^ to 
maintain. The author of the ‘ Dissertation ’ interprets, in a very 
lax manner, the statement of Polybius, which he thinks equiva- 
lent only to this, * that nothing remained for them l>ujt to dc^ 
* scend andiergoy the fruits of their labours. ’ This, we think, 
is altogether inadmissible : But we cannot say that the difficulty 
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iisa^If ^1pp^ars to vi^ io fdiriialdiisl^/' ttdt 
prcrvre that every ttikn ih tb# 

the Po, and Berne iik the distance^ There Were sev'ei^ pe^hs In 
the ^vicbity of the plafiS) whidi the aoidiers niight 

aecend at'fllie iuggeatieb of ;€he (^ricrah and thence enjoy thb 
identitol view of Italy ^acribed by Jfolybiiis. The author of 
ifee ^ 'Dissertation * is puzzled' because HknUibal could not 
ebbamp with his whole army on one of those comthfodlng cleva* 
tions* But we apprehend it was not necessary to point but Italy 
to the elephants; and it seems sufficient to justify Polybius, that 
tbi^bountry may be seen as he states, from the surrounding 
hie^bts, and that a reasonable number of the army might enjoy 
the animating prospect. Had the statement of the Greek histo- 
ifian been vague and general, the latitude of construction proposed 
by the author referred to might have been admissible; but, ii$ he 
positively asserts that Hannibal himself pointed out the plains 
around the Po, reminded the soldiers of the friendly disposition 
of the Cisalpine Gauls among whom they were about to descend, 
and shewed them the situation of Rome itself, it is quite impos-* 
sible, we think, either to admit the construction above mentioned, 
or to reject that which has now been proposed. * 

At the commencement of the descent the army experienced 
groat and unexpected difficulties ; and sustained a loss almost 
equal to that they had suffered during tlie whole of the previ- 
ous march. The road being covered by recent snow, which 
bad fallen on die unmclted snow of the preceding year, (a rare 
occurrence in that part of the Alps), the yielding of the former, 
and the slipperiness of the congealed surface of the latter, ren- 
dered it almost impossible for the cavalry to advance : Both men 
and horses were hurried in a moment over the precipices ; and 
th'O smallest dip was productive of the greatest confusion and 
disorder 'ahiong those in the rear. -It must have required all 
thC' genius and asccndtocy of Hannibal to support the courage 


^ Livy has given a most romantic and marvellous account of this 
nffeir, and obligingly fumished the substance of Hannibafs speech on 
the occitsioii. His utter ignorance of the region of which he was 
writing' will best appear from his own words : ‘ Per omnia nive op- 

* pleta,' qaum, siguis prinia luce motis, segniter agmen incederet, pi- 

* et desperatio in omnium vultu eiuincrat ; praegressus sig- 

* na JHaanibal in promontorio quodam, unde longd ac iat^ prospec- 

* tus eratf consistcre jussis militibus Italian) ostentat, subjcctosquo 

* Alpinis montibus, Ciicumpadanos campos : movniaque eos lym iran^ 

* scendcre 7ipn lialiac modoy sed eiiam urbis Romanac\ caetera plana^ 

* ct prodlvdafoyc: uno, aut smnnibin allern proclwy areem ct caput Ita^ 
‘ llafi v: mauu ac putrsUitr huhitHros,’* xxi. Jlv. 
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|[{iiM9 Wt whicK A© 

«<?^>W«ft?'i,or ifb^ Inarch, 

, ijrretrtev^bl^ ca^f|l5ion 4 9 p 4 d?sp C^ ft steep declivityji ^ 

temlingiibpiuit a *n4 .a nearly 1000 foeb.rife^ 

cartW. which was loose, pad: been,, caffi^b^ a^ leavin^^an 
most perpendiealar rampart of rock, and thus precluding tlio 
possibility, pf advancing farther ip tha% .directjonp , Py a .citr 
cuitous route Hannibal attempted to turn tlkU obstruction ; but 
after incredible efforts was compelled to desist. He then df^ 
liberately, encamped the troops in the pass, and employed the 
whole army in constructing a road for the baggage, and . cavalry, 
which they effected in one day. The horses were theuisetlt 
forward and distributed among the pastures. In three, daj^^ 
more the Numidians succeeded in rendering the road primti*' 
cable for the elephants, which were by this time nearly starved 
to dentil ; and after they bod cleared this difficult and danger* 
ous pass, the General collected his army, and descended tnto 
the territory of the Insubres, where he encamped for some 
ill order to refresh the toilwoni and exhausted soldiery. . Wpop 
making ,u muster of his forces, he found that nearly c^, half 
had perished in the course of this memorable passage. ^ 
Polybius expressly says, that Hannibal perform^ this me- 
morable passage in fifteen days. But wc have seep that lie 
reached uic summit of the Little St Bernard on the 
of the ninth day, and encamped tlierc two days, ,01* which 
the ninth must be reckoned one. In one day mpfe a roftd 
opened for the cavalry and baggage, which therefore; began 
incir descent on the twelfth day ; and in three days 
the way was practicable for the elephants. Thua we. if 
the fifteen days which Polybius fixes aa th^ jfime . of' . 
sage. It appears, therefoce^ tlmt fromfthe niQmeQt re 
was rendered practicable for the elephants, he appears to have 
considered the passage as terminated’; p0ljwi|lwtaadin^ had 
mentioned a little before that Hannib^ was/ ijbwaa days in readi^ 
itig die plain from the time that the path was constiroctedfor the 
cavalry and baggage; a statement which would give (eigfalieeti 
days as the complete time of the passage. But when Polyhiufi 
restricted it to fifteen days, he probably meant that in that time 
the cliiof; difficulties of the march were overcome. As the pas- 
sage, however, was not completed till Hannibal reached the plmiis 

♦ Livy says he lost 20,000 men in all, which is probably exagger- 
ated 6 
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ivhichi as the disUince between these two points was 75 n)iles, 
gives a ratQ. of 18| miles per clay,-^ino(lerate enough certainly, 
wUenwe consider that lie marched at the head of elephants, aud 
cavalry. By tlie same data we find the infantry, who had set 
out two days earlier, marched at the rate of miles per d ly, 
which is the mean iif aday’s march, reckoned from Emporium 
to the Rhone. 

The account given of the itself is most clear and distinct. 

It is described as ^ lertile and populous,* {iriTo(pcgt^ Kxt * 

and if we lay out of view the curvature of the Rhone at L}on>, 
which, from the general direction he assigns to the river./" 
Polybius aj)pears to have overlooked, the assertion, that it re- 
sembles both in Ibnn and extent tlie Kgy|)tian Delta, will be 
found to be perfectly correct- This resemblance of the. Stsas 
is a most important con.sideration, as it enables us to detcr- 
iniiie its position with the greatest jiossibU* certainty, and Ibniis 
a main link in the chain of circnnntantial evidi nciN bv w!»ich 
we hope finally to ple.ee the hyjjollicsis of Cieneral Mclulle be- 
yond the reach of controversy. 

Through this Delta, then, Hannibal luul lo marcfi 1(M4 
miles belbre he reached the point at which lie l\ad resolved lo 
deflect to the right and to ascend the A4)r». ihuluiil he man lw 
ed the whole way literally •- along the river,* ;o» 

In describing the boundaries ol' thiu Nit us (a Deltas C'asaalaic.j 
{Paljjb, ill. reads iuj^lcad oV wliieh KSdcrVciglaeiii-er 

has restored- lii some ol' the cailicr editions of Piaybius it ij 
a corruption which General MilviJJe foLuid to he the readii’i* 

in an ancient M»S. of PoIybiu.s pix^ervcd in the Vatican, 'J'))? same 
correction must be applied to the following pas.'.age of Livy : ' (biaiti'^ 
‘ castris ad pervenit ; ibi AnAH (Isurn) Pbodanu'que am-- 

‘ nes, diversis ex Alpibus decurrentes, agri aliquanfum ac^plcxi, con^ 
* fluunt in ununi. Mediis campis Ihsutce nonien inditiim : iiieoluiU 
‘ ])ropc Allobrogcs, gens jam inde niilia Galiica gente o])ibn« nut 
‘ fama infeiior •/ >:\i. f)!, Kdinb. Rud. 1751. it may abo be no- 
ticed, that In an old MS. of LivV, wdiieh M. de Manthnors saw ii^ 
Trinity C'oilcge, Cambridge, the word Bisakau {Ibi Isa rn) was writ- 
.ten on the maigin for Ar \u, in the passage first quoted. A more 
fortunate restoration critical skill and sagacity luiVc never made. 
Classical scholars arc not always geographers : olherwi.'-e Jiuddimau 
would never have allowed Arar to remain in.^il)e text ol Livy. \i is 
only necessary to cast a single glance over a map to .see (lie iii!|>os- 
Mbility of the Saone (Arnr) and Jtlmne forming two sidetj of a Ihlia 
having tlie third tide hounded by the Alps. 

♦ According to Polybius, th.e Illume Hows in a direcnon fiom NM 
to SW. ; which h only true if its source and embouchiii e, taLen u. 
two extreme point*, be romaeted together by a itiaighi iiuf. . 
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hf» 111 list hiivc triivelliul over double tliis dist imre before he iii * 
rived nt \ enne ( FAnnna)^ where the Ai^js coninieiice to those' 
itseviidinfr the stream. We mu.st, ihc^ixifore, interpret the 
phrast' not literally, but ^rt^nerally, reprariling it as descriptive of 
the ^prater part, not the whole of his route, and believinjrr that 
the prince whom he had w'^m over to his interest, wonhl 
eondiicL him by tlie sjdest and shortest road to his drstina- 
lion. M. de Liic lliinlvs tliat he tjuitted the Rhone at ^ ienne 
( AUofmi^^^nm) and fell in with it a^ain at St (leinx ; 

an o]a‘Mif)n which is eontinned by a eonsideralioii oi’ the dis- 
tances as llie h‘nf;lh ol* the way IVom Port de I’lscrt' Xo Vitain*', 
and thence to ’N'enne f Eiauna) by the Roman road, is 97 miles, 
Cuiieral M civil hi was however of o])inic)n, that the aimy Icll 
the )«hono at St Kanibert, and crossed the first chain ol 
tlu^ Alps at Mclielles. Idle objeclion to this supposition i*-, 
that it disagrees with the dislanet's as p;ivcn by Polybius, while 
lliat ol' M. de Lue coincides with them, within the limits oi' a 
very small error. 

A nMiKirkable dist'ovirv made in tiu' year 171 1, aflcirds addi- 
tional conlinnalion to De Luc's hypothesis. In a field near tln‘ 
viilat^e oT Passa;i;e, whicli is to the south of Tour dii Pm, a fai- 
mer accidentally discov(‘red a roniul plate of silver, JiJi inches in 
diaiiu'ler, and in a stat(; ol' hii>;li preservation. This singular relic, 
now ill the luiyal i/ihraryat i^iris, is ihited in radial lines from 
ilu* circmnrerenci» of a small circle in tin' centn;, cliarged with 
llt(‘ bearings ol'a lam iiiuier a ])alm tree, and, below, the leg ainl 
hooi’ of a goat, executed not in line engraving or in reliel', 
Ian by iikmiis of small dots or points. Now, in the first 
place, the style of the engraving clearly provi*s, that the boa 
iliii in (lueslioii is not <if Roman workmanslii)) ; and s(‘* 
enmliy, it is known to Nimiisniatical Literati, th»aL a lion 
muler a palm-tree, with the leg and hoofof agoat below, is the 
iijiirorm tlevieii on every Punic coin that has been discovered oi 
prc-.crv(*d. Pint, as we learn from Polybius, that Hannibal sii- 
eriliced on great occasions, and was generally observant of the 
Ibniis of Jiis superstition, — in proof of wliicli we may refer to 
what look jilace at liie assembly where Magilus and the other 
ileputics attended, — it Is probable that this bouclier a voliv** 

tabUit filaced by him in some shrine or teinj)le at or near l^issagi-, 
piovions to commencing the ardnrius and ])eril()ns asc'cjii 
ol’ lln‘ nioimlains. ddie situation of Passag<', which, accord- 
ing to acmTcnl tradition, derived its name from this cveni, is 
eAtremely fa\onral)le to siicli a siijiposilioii. It .slaiids on a 
considerable eminence — commands an extensive view of the 
j .»<Ky liarrier which forms one side of the Delta Allubnfirfnn — 
aad is, niorcovc;, llu' (irsl place in llannib.iVs line of iumk Ii 
wJiere such a mcw couM liave been obtained. 'J’lic cmiclie/um, 
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therefore, is, that tlie homlkr is, in till probability, Carijhagi- 
Ilian ; and that Haiy;itbal dcllcctod from the river at Vienne 
and moved off to the Alps, in a line drawn through that place 
and the village of Passage. 

Polybius goes on to state, that ITannibal, having on the tenth 
day, cleared the Nesus^ began his ascent of the Aljis ; and thn 
author of the ‘ Dissertation’ conjectures, that he encamped at 
Cheveln {Lavisco\ the entrance of the pass over the Mont <lu 
Chat, and distant fioin Port de I’lsere 08 miles, — or only two 
miles less than the distance given bv Polybius. We cannot allbrd 
room for even an aliridgnient of the iiuluction, by which it is 
proved, from a careful examination of all the })assages in the 
mounUii!is Ibnuing one side ofthe Delta, that Hannibal must 
have curried liis army over the Mont dn Chat; it is suHicieiit 
to state, that it fe(^oms to us entirely conclusive. It appears, 
liow’ever, that anciently, there Avas a Roman road over this 
moiinlain ; but it was jirobably constructed after Hannibal bad 
pointed out the practicability t>r the passage. I'lie CJievelu pass 
is much low'er tJian any other part of the iiiountain, — it jiresents 
much less ap})oarance of diflicully, and, in every respect, agrees 
with tlie roW (»r Polybius, through which alone the army 

could pass. From Cijevelu to the top of tlie mountain the ascent 
Is about two miles, and on the top there is an esplanade about 
300 yards square. The road up this acclivity is by jk) naans 
bud. In 181 o, the Austrians passed it in considerable (bree, 
with all their baggage and artillery. Lyons is visible from the 
sununit of the Mont dii dial. If the C'lievelu pass formed 
part of a Uoman road, ais there is every reason to be- 
lieve it did, then the iiiir inference seems to be, tliat if not tlie 
nearest, it was the best, because the most practicable route lor 
the Caitliaginian army, in the circumstances in which it was 
])laced. 

ll was at this ])ass that Hannibal found the enemy drawn up 
in Ibrce; but learning from his guides and scouts, that they re- 
tired’ from their strong position during the night, and re- 
turned tp it with the earliest dawm, he determined to avail him- 
self of their nocturnal desertion. With this view, as soon as it 
was darlv, he pushed forward Ins light Iroojis, occupied llie 
pa^s, and w'lien day light appeared, began, without a moment's 
delay, to thread the defile. The Allobroges,* astonished at 


♦ The Allobroges who attacked Hannibal were under the com- 
mand of clucvs minores, and were probably a portion 

of that warlike tribe, who resented Hannibal's decision in favour of 
U }0 elder of the two brothers, rival corripctitois for the sovereignly. 
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findmg themselves anticipated, refrainetl for some time from 
making any attack ; but observing some confusion among tbo' 
Jioi'ses and beasts of burden — which found extreme difficulty 
in oxlricatin^ themselves from the bad road — tliey iii^atitly 
comtrK'Hced a furious assault from the ad joining heights. Tliis, 
however, was sc^on repulsed by a charge of the light troops 
tlown a sloping side of the eminence on which they had taken 
})ost ; find Hannibal improving his success, became the assailant 
in his turn, iintl took by storm their chief town, wdiere lie 
fouiul a most seasonable sii})ply of horses, cattle, and provi^ 
sions. 

The Mont du Chat answers in every particular to this de- 
scription. A rock, which rises in the middle of the pass, would, 
if occupied even by a handful of rcsoJutc men, render it im- 
possible for an enemy to advance- This rock was, in all proba- 
bility, the position occupied lirat b}’' the Allobrogcs, and after- 
wards by Hannibal. Polybius says, that the road was so 
rugged and precipitous that the least mistake 

or trepidation among the beasts ol‘ burden and the cavalry, was 
sure to lead to their destriiciion. And the author of the * Dis- 
sertation ' informs us, that this is precisely what ntight be ex- 
pected to happen at the pass under similar circumstances, — and 
that a personal inspection of the ground leads to an intense 
conviction of its iflcntity with that through which 1-Iaiinibal pe- 
netrated. He also eonjc'cture>, with much appearance of rea- 
son, that the town wliicli Hannibal took by assault, and where 
he found si) seasonable supplies for liis army, was not Cham- 
berv, which is .seven nides ciislanl from the pass of Mont du 
C hat, but Pourgei, whicli is in its immediate neighbourhood, 
'^riie Ailohrogcs retired every night, and returned to rc-occupy 
their position in the morning; and it would appear from Poly** 
bins that the town to which they regularly retreated, and that 
taken by storm, were one and the same. But Chambery is at 
loo great a distance to admit of this having taken place; where- 
fore Bourget, at the entrance of the fertile plain in which Cbani- 
bery stands, has been fixed on ; and this conjecture is confirm- 
ed by the coincidence of the actual distances with those given 
by Polybius. 

After the storming of Bourget, the army encamped and rest- 
ed for one day. In effecting the wliole passage, the length of 
which, according to Polybius, is 1200 stadia, or 1,^0 miles, 
fifteen (lays were .‘^pent ; ihcieibrc, proceeding from the datlim, 
that the army encaniped the first day at Bourget, in the plain 
of Chatnbery, we can hardly err in the rest. Prom Chambery 
the r<>ail leads to MontmeiJlau and the valley of the l>ere, along 
which, till the fourth day, iheaimy proceeded in safely. On 
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that day * it was exposed to the greatest dangers. ' The" peo- 
ple of the cbiihtiT through whieh they were passing catne out 
to meet them with houghs and garlands, the emblems of peaec 
and friendship,^- — offered hostages for tlitir sincerity, — supplied 
the army with provisions and cattle, — and seemed anxious by 
every means to impress flannibal with a favourable opinion ^ 
their intentions. But all this parade dhl not deceive the Cartha- 
ginian chief, who suspected treachery, but thought it prudent 
to dissemble, and to try to conciliaie by assuming the appear- 
arice of confidence. Accordingly, he pretended to believe in 
their professions of amity, and, as a proof of his faith, accepted 
their offer of supplying him with guides. In spite of all his vi- 
gilance arid distrust, however, the army, two days after this, 
was suddenly attacked on all sides by these artful barbarians, 
who had got possession of the surrounding heights. They were 
repulsed with difliculty, after a desperate struggle, in which the 
principal loss fell upon the invaders. To use a modern military 
term, Hannibal bivouacked the sixth night on ‘ a White Ilocky 
strong by its position, ’ in order to cover the passage of his 
army ; and, on the morning of the seventh day from the cap- 
ture of Bourget, and the ninth from the )iassagc of the Mont 
du Chat, he marched, without furtiicr nioJcstation, to tlic suiii- 
niit of the highest ridge of the Alps. 

There cannot now, we think, be a doubt, that Hannibal must 
have passed by the Little 8t Bernard. It is certainly true, that 
a modern road from Charnbery and Monlmeillan lends over 
Mont Cenis; but, in Strabo's list of the passages known to Po- 
lybius, this is not mciilioncd as one ; and, besides, the country 
cjbrpugh which it runs is so stcril, that 60,000 men could never 
have found subsistence had they attempted to proceed by iliat 
route* The valley of the Iscrc, by wliich wc suppose^ Hanni- 
bal to have passed to the Little St Bernard, is, on the contrary, 
the most fertile and populous of any embosomed in the Alps. 
The population, iu Hannibars time, is proved to liave been con- 
siderable, by the numbers that hung on his rear. But wlicre- 
over there is people there must be food ; for population has, in 
all ages and countries, been regulated by the means of subsist- 
ence. The case, therefore, stands thus : Hannibars army drew 
its supplies from the country through which it marchetl ; the 
valley of the Iscre is the only country in the Alps that could 
have furnished such supplies; thcrcfoic, the army must liave 
inarched through this valley. But if it marched through this 
valley, it must also have crossed the Alpis Graia^ or l.<itllc St 
Bernard, because it was impossible to cross any wljcre else. * 

* In confirmafitai tif this deduction, it may fartljcr be ohsi rved, 
lhal lilt' liiiit uceapitd in pasting lliroii^h the valley of the Iserc. 
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In hi« account of the sudden and treacberoui? atlaek of tlie 
ba;rbarifU )^9 Polybius inform^ us^ Uiat had not HannibaU dis- 
truaiing the professions of the wily mounUiineers, taken the 
precaution to place his heavy baggage and cavalry at the head 
qf the line of march, and the elite of his army in the rear, tlie 
whole must have inevitably perished. The loss sustained was 
nevei theless great ; and, wliat was more distressing to a veteran 
army, they were never able to come fairly in contact with the 
enemy. Enormous masses of rock were rolled down on them 
from the heights, canying confusion and death into the centre 
of the coliunns, which couhl neither advance nor retreat; and 
had it not been lor a bold and masterly manccuvre, that day 
would, ill all jirohability, have terminated the career of Hanni- 
bal. Observing at this crisis, that the enemy had neglected to 
occupy a liuge insulated rock (Aer/Ro^rwgov which com- 

manded the defile, he iiistantly took post on it with half hi*;, 
infautr}’, and was lliiis enabled to keep the assailants in check, 
till the I’est ol' the army liad cleared the gorge of the pass, 
wliicli was with dificulty accomplished in the course of the 
night. On tlie following day, the enemy having discontinued 
all regular attacks, and coniined themselves to predatory at- 
teujjUs on the baggage, Hannibal put himself at the head of 
the t ohimii with which he had occupied the strong position above 
inentioued, and marched to join the rest of the army at the 
suminit of the highest ridge of the Alps, vvliere he encampeil 
for two ilays. 

(iiiided by this account of Polybius, General Melville first, 

coincides in a remarkable inauncT w'ith the actual distance from the 
plain of Ciiambcry to the Little .St Bernard. According to the Iti- 
neraries, the distance from Churabery (Lvmincnm) to Bourg Evcscal 
( Munhila)^ is ](> miles ; from Boutg Evcscal to Conflnns [Ad Public 
16 miles; from Conflans to Salins 16 miles; 

jVt)in Salins to Ayme (AorfmaJ, 10 miles; from Ayme to Bourg St 
Maurice (Bnghdrfuu), 8 miles; and from Bourg St Maurice to 
S(‘ez, 2 miles, — making in all 68 miles, not 70, as the author of the 
‘ Dissertation' erroneously states. To thisj however, must be added 
7 miles, for the distance between Chambery and Bourget ; and thus 
we have 75 miles performed in six days, or 12 J miles each day, which 
is the usual average. The author of the ‘ Dissertation,’ wlio exploretl 
personally every inch of the ground, informs us, that the general as- 
])ect of this tract of country corresponds with the description of 
Polybius, even in the most minute particulars; and that from Scez, 
tile last stage above mentioned, the passage of the Little St Bornard 
t»j»ens ill front in a manner not by any possibility to be inisstaken. 
i)n both sides, tiic niouiitiiins are lofty, [)reeipitoiis, and covered with 
c»miw, while the pass in question presents itself as low aud practicable. 
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Hihl the aullior of tho * Dissertation ’ many years afterwards, 
fouiid the 'localities to correspond in every particular with the 
htstorian^s description. On the left of the Recltis, an 
Aipme torrent, the channel of which is frequently dry, staiids a 
lofty Whi§e Pocfe^ composed of |i^ypsum, and universally known 
ill the ^otmtry by the name of La Bocke Blanche, At this 
point the bed of the Reclus is steep and rocky, answering 
to the description of Polybius (^«egfleyyat rim nut 

while, on the other side of the insulated mass of g}:])suin, is 
a dee}) woody ravine. The author of the ‘ Dissertation ’ is of 
opinion that the army marched by the line of the Roman road, 
which, though more exposed, must have been less rugged 
and impracticable than the channel of the torrent ; but, as tliis 
supposition docs not seem to accord with the stat(3nient <»f 
Polybius, it is probable that they advanced in two columns, the 
eayalry and baggage taking the easier and better road. La 
llbclie Blanche is acliiiirably calculated for purposes of ilefeiice. 
It commands the wlioie plain of See/, and would therefore en- 
able Hannibal to act equally against the enemy on ihe heights 
above St Germains, and on both sides of the line of the Homan 
road. Hence we agree with General Melville and M. de Luc 
in attaching much importance to tills remarkable jihysieal I’ea- 
tnre in the topography of the route ; anti we are confirmed in 
this opinion by the circumstance, that, in the bed of the Ke- 
clus, there have been discovered, at dillereiit times, huge 
bones, which, from their size, must liave belonged to elepluint.s, 
and' are, doubtless, the remains of the animals wliich rusheti 
over the precipice with their burdens, when infuriated by tin* 
wotnids they had received from the missiles of tlie enemy. 
Another corroborative fact is the extreme dilliculty of the 
rOad, and the time spent in clearing the ravine. Cicneral 
Melville, who made a careful and minute survey of this tract 
of country', bears the strongest testimony to its entire and strik- 
ing agreement in tevery particuUur with the account given by 
Polybius. 

Altogether, however, this is the easiest road over the Alps; 
Saussure calls it * Le passage des Alpes le plus facile queje con-- 
^ noisse; and it is undoubtedly that most distinctly marked out 
W the hand of nature. Neither the passage over the Mont du 
Chat, nbr the road along the valley of the Iserc, nor, finally, 
the passage over the Little St Bernard could, by any possibi- 
lity, be miss'ed or mistaken by a general who had once entered 
On the tract; and, accordingly, we find that Hannibal’s army 
never wandered, or mistook their way, which is, doubtless, as 
much to be ascribed to the distinctness of the route as to the 
knowleilgc or fidelity of the guides; convinced of this was the 
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Bfitperor of France^ that* pireiHious to his abcIicatipQ 
ho tiad made OKtenstve preparations for construoting a ,raacl 
over the Alps, analogous tu that of the Simplon, aofd^ nearly iu 
the line of march which we suppose Hannibal to bavja .followed* 
Nor would he have encountered any serious difficulties in^tUc 
exectition of the project, hitd policies events suffered it to prp* 
cecd ; for, as we have already nientioned,>a column of 4‘U^trian$ 
iiOOO Strang, with ten pieces of cannon and baggage, effected 
the passage, in 18 L5, with very little loss, marching by the 
wretched road which it had been Napoleon’s intention to im- 
prove and render practicable for carriages of every descripdon* 

According to Polybius, Hannibal reached the niost elev%ed 
ridge of the Alps in his line of march, on the morning of the 
ninth day after the passage of the Mont du Chat, and at the 
time of the setting of the Pleiades; which, as Dr Maskelyne has 
calculated, would be about the *26th of October; and the army 
lialtcd two days on the summit, where there is a plain miles 
in length. In this part of the Alps the snow begins generally 
to fail in September; and, taking one year with another, the 
winter sets in about Michaelmas. According to the Itineraries, 
the distance from I^avisco (Chevclu) to the Alpis Grata {Little 
at Ihrnard) is 92 miles, which the army performed in nine 
days; and one of these being a day of rest, the average daily 
march was, thcrefure, 11^ miles, or a small fraction below the 
usual rate. 

Arrived at this point, Hannibal found the snow of considera- 
ble depth, and the army greatly exhausted and dispirited by the 
sufferings and privations of the march. To rouse them, there- 
fore, to a Inst effort, which would at once terminate their la- 
bours and compensate their toils, the General is said by Poly- 
bius to have pointed out to them the fertile plains around the 
Po, and even the situation of liome itself in the distance,. But 
here a great difficulty presents itself. The pluius abound the Po 
cannot be descried Jrom an p part of the pass of the Little St TJrv- 
nmuL It may be observed, however, that this difficulty is com- 
mon to all the routes over the Alps : the Campi Circumpadani 
are just as invisible from the Pennine, Cottian, or Rhaatian, as 
from the Oraiaik Alp- From no part of any of these passes can 
the view in question be obtained : and hence a difficulty that 
stands equally in the way of every possible hypothesis can be no 
insurmountable objection to that which we have been led to 
maintain. The author of the * Dissertation interprets, in a very 
lax manner, the statement of Polybius, which he thinks equiva- 
lent only to this, < that nothing remained for them but to //c- 
‘ seend and enjoy the fruits of their labours, ’ This, we think, 
is altogether inacimissible : But ive cannot say that the difficulty 
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hself appears to us io formidable. It Is nbt ithhely necbsskiy'to 
prove that every man in the army ‘Saw Italy, the plains aii^chod 
the pD, and llbme jn the distance* There were several peaks in 
the imih^iate vicinity of the pass, which the soldiers might 
ascend tit the sug/nrestion of the General, and thence enjoy the 
identical view of Italy described by Polybius. The author of 
the < Dissertation * is quite puzzled because Hannibal could not 
encamp with his whole army on one of those commanding eleva- 
tions. But we apprehend it was not necessary to point out Italy 
to the elephants ; and it seems sufficient to justify Polybius, that 
th^country may be seen as he states, from the surrounding 
heists, and that a reasonable number of the arm}" might enjoy 
die animating prospect. Had the statement of the Greek histo- 
rian been vague and general, the latitude of construction proposed 
by the author referr^ to might have been admissible; but, as he 
positively asserts that Hannibal himself' pointed out the plains 
around the Po, reminded the soldiers of the friendly disposition 
of the Cisalpine Gauls among whom they were fibout to descend, 
arid showed them the situation of Rome itself, it is quite impoS- 
silde, we think, either to admit the construction above mentioned, 
or to reject that which has now been proposed, * 

Al the commencement of the descent the army experienced 
great and unexpected difficulties ; and sustained a loss almost 
equal to that they had suffered during the whole of the previ- 
ous march. The road being covered by recent snow, which 
had fallen on the unmcllcd snow of the preceding year, (a rare 
occurrence in that part of the Alps), the yielding of the former, 
and the slipperiness of the congealed surface of the latter, ren- 
dered it almost impossible for the cavalry to advance : Both men 
and horses were hurried in a moment over the precipices ; and 
the ivinallcst slip was productive of the greatest confusion and 
disorder arnong lho.se in the rear. It must have required all 
the gertins and ascendancy of Hannibal to support the courage 

* "Livy has given a most romantic and marvellous account of this 
affkir, and obligingly iiirnished the substance of Hannibals speech on 
the occasion. Hia utter ignorance of the region of which lie was 
writing will best appear from his own words : ‘ Per omnia nivc? op- 
‘ pleta, quum, signis prima luce mods, segniter agmen incedcret, pi- 
^ gridaque et desperado in omnium vuitu emincrat ; praegressus sig- 

* na Hannibal in prornontorio quodam, unde longe ac late prospcc- 
‘ tus erat, consistcre Jussis miiitibus Itaiiain ostentat, subjectosque 

* Alpinis montibus, Circumpadaiios cainpos : mofniar/uf* fos lum tran^ 

* scencicre non liuHac modo^ art! diam mhh liomanae^ cMetern plana ^ 

* el prncht:in forc : uiio, <iui summum alfvro prodlo^ arenn ct caput /trt- 

* hire in manii nc htihitnro\d xxi, fJ,7. 
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<;>f life s)uri»y trying €rircu|if|sj^WM?eis. But tfais wja|r 

; not even th)e v/otsU After struggling for some time itirpvgli 
Alpine snoWS) tpey at, lastcmne to p place which seeim^ the 
M }dm ultra of the nmch^ an4 had well nigh thrown them into 
irretrievable conrnsipn and desppu*., , Qn a steep declivity, ex^ 
tending abbot a stadium and a hair,,,oir nearly. IQOO feet, tlic 
earth, which was loose, had been carried away, leaving an aU 
most perpendicular rampart of rock, and thus^ precluding the 
possibility of advancing farther in that direction^ By a cir-» 
ciiilous route Hannibal attempted to turn this obstruction ; but 
after incredible efforts was compelled to desist. He then dc^**^ 
liberalely encamped the troops in the pass, and employed the 
whole army in constructing a road for the baggage and cavalry, 
which they effected in one day. The horses were then sent 
foi'ward and distributed among the pastures. In three days 
more the Nuinidians succeeded in rendering the road practi- 
cable for the elephants, which were by this time nearly starved 
to death ; and after they had cleared this difficult and danger* 
ous pass, the General collected bis army, and descended into 
the territory of tlie Insubres, where he encamped for some time, 
in order to refijcsh the toilworn and exhausted soldiery. Upon^ 
making a muster of his forces, he fouml that nearly one, half 
had perished in the course of this memorable passage. 

Polybius expressly say>, that Hannibal performed this me- 
morable passsage in filiccu days. But we have seen that lie 
reached the summit of the Little St Bernard on the morning 
of the ninth day, and encamped there two days, of whicli 
the ninth must be reckoned one. In one day more a road was 
opened for the cavalry aiid baggage, which therefore bcgau 
their descent on the twelfth day ; and in three days ihereaiWr 
the way was practicable for the elephants* Thus wc have 
the fifteen days which Polybius fixes as the time of, tlie pas- 
sage. It ap{>ears, therefore, that front ;tbe moment road 
was rendered practicable for the elephants, he appears to have 
considered the passage as terminated ; notwithstanding he had 
mentioned a little before that Hannibal was iiir^e days in reat?})** 
ing tlic plain from the time that the path was cou^Uucted for the 
cavalry and baggage ; a statement which woulfl give eighteen 
days as the complete time of the passage. But when PolybiuHs 
restricted it to fifteen days, he probably meant that in that time 
the chief difficulties of the march were overtome. As the pas- 
iiage, however, was not completed till Flannibal reached the plains 

♦ Livy says he lost 3G,000 men in alk which is probably exagger- 
iied. a 
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f estimating distances, we must l^e ffoideUby 
«lxbteeij||)^ l)p,t the fifteen days, or the time occupied in «ur- 
>|he| iprinlcipal obstructions. But, according to the 
the distance from Lavisco to Aoste {Augusta Prac- 
miles, and thence to Ivr^e {Eporeclia) 46 miles, 
pg'' iti all 175 miles; From which miles — the distance 

to ponas, where the Alps finally terminate — are to 

Jfccli^ct'cd. In the Itineraries, however, the distance from 

flier (Arebngiim) to Aoste, is given 5 miles in excess 
npd from the mea^urementb laid down in the best modern 
\i apd consequently a Further deduction to that extent be- 
edffteS necessary. Thus the ultimate collected distance is I53jf 
iHffe/; Instead of !.50, the number given by Polybius; being as 
approximation as could possibly be exjiccted on a sub- 
jfeft of' this kind. 

A Jp^rther, th6rc are only two roads by which Hannibal could 
arrived among the insubres, viz. cither by the Gi cat or Little 
SU'^uerifiard- The distances alone put the I'ormer entirely out 
question ; and as Polybius informs us, tlint ‘ liaiini- 
descemhd among the Imubres^^ it follows by neces'^aiy 
^j^c^iemuence that he descended from the Little BenuiHl. 
Livy's statement, that Hannibal arrived first amonjij the 
iPatrflili, is manifestly absurd and inconsistent. In iVteJud 
it presupposes him to have passed by Mont Genevre, 
ck^has been already shown to be impossible, bccondl^^ it 
bnlv opposed to the pointed assertion of Polybius, but 
ihc^^patfjple^with the principles upon which Hannibal all a- 
ja^tod. Is it conceivable, that the Taurini would have suL 
^e(f|,hihi to collect and organize the remains of his army, and to 
l^^uit ^em after their fatigues, while in the full knowledge of 
mx behig thfe ally of their enemies the Insubres ? Would they 
ifijt’riithcr Ijave attacked his army in its weak and disorgaui/etl 
cbbdiliba? Is it credible that a great commander, like IJanni- 
would, on Gnt€»'ing[ a hostile territory, disperse his troops, 
khowbe did on his descent to the plains of Italy, and Uuih 
theeb td be destroyed in detail ? Did be not invariably ani- 
lisB htstroops With the assurance that they would be received, on 
t||jft^ esceni» among a friendly people? Were not guides furnisb- 
nfhl by his allies, and was it not the business of these guides to 
him to the territory of their countrymen ? Finally, did 
illHf^'l^nnibal, as soon as his troops were able to take the held 
tl^ir fatigues, lay siege to Augusta Taurinorum^ the cafiital 
St tH£r TAurlni, and carry it by storm, in consequence of which 
thte’wfitJle*)$urrounding country submitted to his mercy? Had 
Hannibal act^d as some writers have represented, he must have 
2 
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been ^ stu^d as one of , his own rimbants, and eqmUf’ fa 
be feSdiSfed with’^the co^mahd of to iiriiiy. * ' J ; " : 

This gtoei^l^esUIt, j^to of the foregoing inyeadtoQi^ ta 
cbhii^iti^ib a remafkable manner, the narrative of 
and, at the same time, to e^ose the inconsistency and contraf 
dictions involved in that of LiVy. Among the moderns, Gate* 
ral Melville^ M. de Luc, and the aiithdV of the < dissertation^ 
so often referred to, have applied themselves to the illustradail of 
the fornier, with what success the readers of this article may QOif 
be enabled to judge ; while the latter has been explained, com* 
nfietited on, and, with some modifications, adopted by Folaid^ 
Letrotine, St Simon, and others. The opinions of these an* 
thors we shall, however, pass without examination ; for having 
demonstrated^ as we think, the utter worthlessness of the toxf^ 
it would be sheer waste of time to trouble* ourselves with tbo 
commentary. But we cannot dismiss Whitaker in this sammat^ 
fashion ; and as the Critical Examination^ as it is called, of hie 
* Course of Hannibal over the Alps ascertained, ’ is nekher 
more nor less than an abridgement of the original worl^ wa 
shall make it the subject of a few observations,~premi8ing tbal# 
according to the theory both of the critic and his princfpisl« 
Hannibal passed by the Pennine Alp or Great St Bernard. 

In the first place, then, the critic, after Whitaker, assarl^ 
that Hannibal crossed over to the left bank of the Bbotie at 
Lauriol : but he has prudently abstained from assigning any 
reason for this assertion, — which is certainly to be regretmcL 
Roquemaure, where, from a number of corroborative mrcom* 
stances, we conceive the passage of the Rhone to have been 
cflected, is 50 .miles from the sea; and it is stated both by 
Polybius and Livy that the place where Hannibal crossed .was, 
four clay s’ march from the embouchure of the river, which would 
give 12^ miles for a day’s march, being the average rate forthu 
wli ole route from Cartha^ena to the Rhone, and nearly the ordi* 
nary or prescribed rate of march of the Roman legions. But]Laa« 
riol is more than 100 miles from the emtouchure of the Bhoneiii 
which would give a rale of march exceeding 25 miles a day-** 
a distance totally out of the question ; for Ti is evidehti toat 
l*o]ybius and Livy, when they employ a dayV march as a 
sure of distance, do not mean^rced marches, biH the miitf 
at which ah army proceeds when encumbered«with Us baggage. 
But, further, the place where Hannibal crossed tHe^ RBoue wap 
75 miles below the. Delta Allobrogum; whereasi Jf the Dell^ 
be whore Polybius has fixed it, Lauriol is less than 18^ SuUap 
distant, — and if it where Whitaker has fixed it, vix. iha 

• See on this point PolyUut^ Ilf. 201. Casaob- 

VOI-. N 
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*itc of l!ie modern town of Lyons, it is more than 90 miles 
distant. 

with regard to the passage in Livy, dlrendy quoted, 
in whicA, upon iho authority of ScJiweighaeusor, and the old 
editions, we read Isara for Arar^ the Critic, in imitation of his 
master, retains the latter reading : And, in support of this ex- 
traordinary preference, he contend^, that, among the Ho- 

mans, the word was employed as generic; and, Sfcomlhj^ 
that the statement, — ^ Ihi Auar lliionANUSQUi:, amnes njviiHSJsi 
‘ EX Al.PiliUS decurreniet.^ ugri aUquantum ampfexi, vonjlimnt in 

* unwvy * — means only, that the Saone and the Rhone take their 
Qomrn CXI cement in different mauntams — a truism which it re- 
quired no ghost to announce — and form a wsmall Delta at their 
confluence. In opposition to this however, we aver that the 
word Alpes is never Hised as generic by the Classic authors; and 
even if it were', that such a use of it in the passage in question 
would be equally obnoxious to genuine latinity, and to every re- 
ceived rule of interpretation. The Alps, strictly so called, 
have alone been mentioned, and no other mountain or moun- 
tains so much as hinted at : How tlien is the reader to conif>re- 
hend what is meant by different Alps, when no mountiiins ex- 
cept those which separate Gaul from Italy have been either di- 
rectly or indirectly alluded to ? Besides, every schoolboy know s 
that the words, diversis c.r Alpibus decurrcnlcs^ mean, not tliat 
the rivers in question flow from different Alps or nioiintains, but 
from different parts of the same chain, known by the name of 
Alps ; just as summtis mms docs not mean the highest moun- 
tain, but the highest or top, of the mountain,— and as prhrtu 
luce does not mean the first day, but the first part, or dawn, of a 
given day. But, if this interpretation be correct, — it follows, that, 
in the above passage, some change must be made; for the Arar^ or 
Saone, does not take its origin in tlie Alps, but in the Vosges, in 
Franche Compte and Lorraine. The substitution of the word 
Isara, as Schweighaeuser proposed, and as the old editions war- 
rant, renders the whole clear and distinct, because geograj)hi- 
cally correct, and is moreover pointed out for our adoption by 
the genius and structure of the language itself. 

Thirdly, Upon the statement of Polybius, that Hannibal pass- 
ed through a sort of island resembling, in size and figure, that 
portion of Egypt •called the Delta, Whitaker remarks : ^ This 

* points precisely at the situation of Lyoiis, which, though at 
‘ present it is not entirety insulaied, appears# from ancient rc- 

* cords to have formerly been so. * Now, bating the assertion 

of this dogmatical antiquary, there is hot a tittle of evidence to 
prove that Hannibal w^as ever at or near Lyons. Jt is admitted, 
on all hands,' that he marched to tlie north wajrd yri!ya;i;) 
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alonff ibc /(y? bank of the Rhone; and unless we issume that 
the CUarthaginian Captain — who encountered the most formid- 
able difliculties in transporting his army, with the elephants and 
baggage, to the left bank of the river— re-crossed to the right 
bank at or near Lyons, merely to accommodate Mr Whitaker^ 
wc must conclude that the passage alluded to in Polybius does 
any thing but ‘ ipomt precisely to the situation of Lyons. * Pur-» 
ther, it appears, from the statement of Polybius, that Hannibal 
marched a hundred miles within the Delta or Nesus, whereas the 
peninsula of Lyons is not six miles across. 

Fourthly, Hannibal^s guides were Cisalpine Gauls (probably 
Boians and Insubriaiis), with prince Magiliis at their head. 
They had, of course, been in the habit of crossing the Alps into 
Transalpine Gaul, and consequently must have been acquaint- 
ed not only with the mountain passes, but the roads leading to 
them. Is it credible, then, that they would have conducted the 
Carthaginian army so far to the north-west as Lyons, when, by 
turning off at Vienne, where the river begins to trend to the 
westward, they would have marched along the diameter instead 
of the arch of a semicircle, and would have met the Rhone a- 
gain at St Genix ? Even had Hannibal intended, as Whitaker 
asserts, to proceed towards the sources of the Rhone and cross 
the Alps by the Great St Bernard, the above supposition is in- 
ad niissible, unless we take it for granted, either that the guides 
were utterly ignorant of the country, or that Hannibm had 
some particular motive, known only to Mr Whitaker, for unne- 
cessarily extending his march. We have already seen how re- 
markably the measures of distance given by Polybius corre- 
spond with the topogi'aphy of the route which we have assigned 
to Hannibal. II the hypothesis of Whitaker were, however, to 
be received, the authority of that accurate historian must be to- 
tally disregarded ; for, not only the notion that Plannibal 
proceeded to Lyons incompatible with the disUnces as laid 
down by Polybius, but, according to the route chalked out by 
Whitaker, Ilannibal, from the time of his crossing the Rhone 
till his descent among the Insubres, must have traversed a dis- 
tance four times greater than that specified, by a military 
historian, celebrated for his scrupulous fidelity ta facts, and who 
personally explored the route while the Expedition to Italy was 
yet a recent event. 

F'^thly, The Critic attempts to bolster up Whitaker’s hypo* 
thesis by the authority of Ammianus Marcellinus, who says, 
that Hannibal, after passing thtough the country of the Tricas- 
tini and the frontiers of the Vocontii, as far as the Tricorian 
Defiles {Sallus Tricon ii), proceeded along the river Dtuentia, 
to take possession of the Etruscan territory {per fiwnen Druen-- 
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tiam rcgiouee occupavii FJrttscas). But this statement militates 
against the opinion both of Mr Whitaker and his Critic ; the 
former labouring to prove, that the ancient Druenlia is not the 
Durance, but the Arve, which falls into the Rhone at Geneva; 
the latter, that it is the Drance which discharges itself into the 
same river at Martigny. But the Tricastini, Vocontii, and 
Tricorii inhabited the southern part of Dauphine, now called 
the Department of the Lower Alps, and, of course, lived at a 
great distance from the locality of cither the Arve or the Drance; 
and with regard to the Durance, it runs by Sistcron, Em- 
brun, and Brian^on, and would have conducted Ilannibai, had 
he pursued the line of its course, across the Alpis Cotiia^ or 
Mont Genevre, But this the hypothesis of Livy, whom Am- 
mianus has implicitly followed, repeating even the ridiculous 
story of Hannibal dissolving the rocks with vinegar,—-* aceto- 

* que infuso rupem dissolvii/ 

‘ Mr Breval, ’ says the Critic, * a most intelligent 
‘English traveller, supposes Hannibal to have crossed the 
‘ mountains by the way of the Ltillv Si Bernard^ which is likc- 
‘ wi’sc the route assigned to him by General Melville, who went 

* over the Alps with (for) the express purpose of tracing the 

‘ footsteps of the Carthaginian leader.’ p. ‘24. But, he adds, 
in the tranchunt manner of his principal, — ‘ This is not the 
‘course pointed out by Polybius and Livy!’ There is no- 
thing more convenient, occasionally than a good round asser- 
tion ; however, that the render may not be overpowered by this 
oracle, we shall take the libert}' oi‘ opposing the Critic to him- 
self, At page he inforuis us that ‘ the only point (in the 

‘ route dclirieatcil by Whitaker) wlicre w^ can fix Hannibal 
‘ with any certainty, seems to be al Bard , but he iuight have 
^ come thither Jrom the Little St Bernard^ in the ionic pointed 
‘ out by General Midville, ’ Again, after quoting the statement 
of Polybius, that the Prince whom Hannibal had restored, co- 
vered the march of the army till it approached the Alpine de- 
files, he very candidly remarks : ‘ Surely the mouth of the 
‘ Arvo at Geneva cannot be said to be tirurXhe pass of the Alps. 
‘ To thenearc.-it pass, which is the Little St Bernard^ the distance 
‘ is above seventy miles ; aiul by the road which Mr Wliitaker 
‘marks out for Uaunibal, viz. by the Great St Bernard, it is 
‘ above one himdivJ MiiUs. 77/z.s ohjecliui Mr Whitaker ov gut 
^ to have obviated,* Cerlninly Mr Whitaker ^ on^lil* to have 
obviated this otyection — or to have abandoned his theory 1 Btit, 
unfortunately, ho*con/d not do thc/ornicr, because it wa^ physi- 
cally impossible; and he Mould not abuntlon the latter, because 
it was hia own ! 

Hnvinjj|ithu.s traced Hannibal from Carliiagenain Spain to the 
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fertile fields of Italy, now destined to become the tlieatre of des- 
perate and sanguinary combats, ‘ Livy’s pictured page ^ shall 
tell the rest. It is suffici('nt to say, tbat the renown ^diicli the 
Carthaginian Commander had justly ac(]uired by his bold pas-' 
passage of the Alps, was speedily eclipsed by the more dazzling 
glories of Ticiniis, Trebia, Thrasymenus, and, above all, 
Cannae, where the flowc^r of the Roman army perished to 
expiate the obstinacy of their headstrong leader — and the 
conquest of Italy ap])eared to bo achieved. But great was 
ills genius for war, Ilannilial erred in liis turn. Either astonish- 
e<l at his own success, or, which is more probable, considc'r- 
ing the game as up with the Homans, he suflered the decisive 
inonu‘nt to cscajie : while the young Scipio, a man endowed 
wiili a genius ccjual to his own, profited by his neglect, roused 
the Romans from their consternation, and infused into the mass 
of liis countrymen a portion of his own exalted patriotism. 
I'he pleasures ol* Capua., and the prudence of Fiibius, complet- 
ed the salvation of Rome. Hannibal soon experienced the 
mutability <if ibrtune ; was recalled to defend lliat 'country 
which liacl sent Iiini forth as an invader, — and was finally con- 
quered by^ that Scijiio, w^hom alone, of all the Roman.s, the 
overthrow of Cannae had not stricken wnth dismay. 

O gloria ! vincitur idem 

Nernpe, et in cxilium praeceps fugit ; atquc ibi, inagnua 
Mirandusque cliens, sedet ad practoria Regis, 

Donee Bithyno libeat vigilare tyranno ! 

Einem aniinae, quae res humanas miscuit olim, 

Non gladii, non saxa dabunt, nec tela, sed ilie 
Cannaruni vindex, ct tanti sanguinis ulior, 

Annulus. I, demons! ct saevas curre per Alpes— 

Ut pueiis placeas, et declamatio iias ! 


Art. IX. 1. A Proposal for the Arhrmenrunt tf 

Knowledge^ and the liefoimation of Monib. Addressed to the 
lloivan ('fdholic Prelates^ of Ireland. By A Roman Ca- 
tholic Cllroyman. 8vo. Dublin, 

2. Thovghts on the Education of the hhh Poor. By J. O’Duui- 
COLL. 8vo. London. 

3. Ecitcr to the Jtighi Honourable C. Gratify on the late Charge 
of the Bight Reverend the Bishop of Kilalluc. By AriiAMic. 
8vo. Dublin. 

,4. FouHeenth Report of Commssioncf^s of Education. Sesstonal 
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I^KOM the very beginning of our labours up to the present 
hour, there are two subjects of domestic interest to which 
•we have never ceased to direct the attention of our readers — 
the question of (Teneral Education, and tlie State of our Fellow- 
countrymen in Ireland. Conceiving it at this moment to be 
peculiarly necessary to consider these subjects as they bear 
upon each other, we propose, in the present article, to take a 
view of the iLiliication of the Irii^h poor. 

From the recent Purliainontary debates, and the inqui- 
ries still pending — from the extraordinary scenes which 
have been lately exhibited in Ireland, by the various re- 
verend performers who have appeared on the polernicul 
stag^-^and, above all, from the misconceptions which these 
proceedings have produced in the sister kingdom, we con- 
sider that the time is now come when a dispassionate in- 
quiry into the true state of the question may both engage 
more ni*tice, add produce more beneficial efiecls than at any 
former ^)eriod. If \ve can soften existing animosities, by ex- 
plaining the leal slate of the argument, and if, by clearing a- 
way the rubbish with which the clumsy workmen on both sides 
have encumbered the ground, we can bring our readers to per- 
ceive the exact oliject of this ecclesiastical contention, w<; 
shall be satisfied that a great and decisive advantage bus been 
uUainctl. Befoie entering upon the merits ol‘ the question, 
however, we must be allowed a few remarks on the lute discus- 
sions in Ireland. 

The ultiinate consequences of the great changes which 
are now in progress throughout the world, have been often 
made the subject of speculation ; and many u f|uict observer 
has lately beefn tempted to wish he could be permitted to aiiti^ 
cipate what aspect society would exhibit some twenty-five or 
thirty years hence, from the combined opcTalioii of (leiu ral Edu- 
cation — F^ree Trade — Rail-roads — Chis Lights — Steam-engines 
Phrenology, and Joint-stock companies. It is not quite so in- 
teresting, we admit, to look backward : But it lias tJie advan- 
tage of being a good deal easier, — and almost as instructive. 
At all events, our prospective visions will undoubtedly gain a 
great deal both in clearness and in extent, in proportion to the 
compass and exactness of our survey of what is past, ^\'ith 
regard to Ireland, in particular, the retrospect is of peculiar 
importance j although, on the present occasion, we do not j)ro- 
pose to carry it unretjsonably far. 

By the census of 1821, the population of Ireland appears 
to have exceeded 6,800,000: and under the double excitements* 
of the Potato, and the Insurrection Act, it seems to l\;4ve 
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doulilal in ihirtv-ilnw, ycar!>. Two luindred thousand young 
W'liite-hovs are thus adflcd annually to society in Ireland* On 
tlK'se calculations, the ))oj)ulation of 1825 cannot be less thafi 
seven millions and a hall ! — And of this number it may safely be 
assumed, that TiiO^OOO are williin the age of education. * Such» 
at h is tlie j)ro|)()rtion which ilje childroji receiving instrutv 
tion in Scotland, Iloiiaiul, and Switzcrlanil arc found to heai^ 
to the entire jmpnlalion. l>y the last Education llejiori of 
Ireland, 500,000 chihlKMi aie hlaU'd to be in a course of in* 
strnction. t Ilnrc remains^ ihiir/orr^ njf\mrds 250,000 chtlr 
fhnt •Li'hoth/ dcsdlijtr tf cdiu at ion. It must not, howevta*, be 

imagined, that tla^se 250,000 children are IcTt altogether to na* 
lure. It' proju r schools are in>t provided for them, that great 
national inslrnclor — C‘ji])t<iiii llock — isat hand ! In his ccolt: 
httcihni(jur he reef'iM‘.s tlie'>e pupils; he Ibnus them for the 
high duties lo vvljicli ihey may be called ; and wliere wc find 
that 250,000 children ar<i left witlmnl education, wc cannot feel 
very gi eat ly .‘.nrprisi'd that 20,170 pei,»4)n.-» me committed for 
trial in a singh* year. | 

It may [)erljaps I a* supposcil that, the 500,000 scholars 
arc piirsniiig a course of iirstruction likely lo contribute 
either lo iuihvidual or national imtirovcinent. But tliis uiifor* 
tmiately is lur fr4)m being the case. Though not inclined to 
think thill any <‘<)tn’se ol tdneation cun uxist which is nut pre- 
ierable lo ti>t.il ignorance, we beiic\e it to be* unquestionably 
triu', tlial tlie meu; village or liedgC' school ol Ireiaiul is loo 
jVr{|nently of the \( iy worst (ksciiplion; mul that, as sucli, il 
icduii’S ihi bciic/it ol’ educ:atioii to its lo\vc;:'>t term. 

‘ It is a Tact,’ ob&ervcs tia author of an exccllcut Address lo the 
H<iniau ('atliolic C’kigy, ‘ that the Irish are taught to read and 
uritc ulicrevcr the parents can pay a icaclier. But wlien this reading 
actpiiied, it contributes very little towards the advancement of 
knowledge, tluno being scarcely any useful books in the hands ol 
die poor. "I’hc school-books have liltiierlo been very few, and ill 
adapted to their end. A <*atcc!jisni coniiiiittcd to memory in 
childhood, and but ill understood, and a small prayer-book, sol* 
doin read but at mass, form the library of the poor Catholic, un- 
less he pick up from hawkers umie wrctclied trash of ballads and ro- 
mances, whicii corrupt instead of improving him. This, generally 
.speaking, being the state of the peasant’s education, it is no wonder 
that the great body of the people, notwithstanding their knowing 
how to r.'ead, are still ignorant. ’ J 

* Mr Brougham’s S[)eecli, 1820. 

■| Fi’.ht ilepoit, 1825. 
i Sesfeioual Tapers, 1821, No. 15(5, p* 

J Thoagkts onliducaiiun of liiah Toor, p. IL 
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Mr CyDrfsoolVB Btatement is equally strong. 

* Every village has its school, and there are few parishes that have 
not two or more, cither permanent or occasional. Reading, writing, 
and some knowledge of arithmetic, arc in this way acquired by those 
who are able to pay a very small stipend to the master. But this 
'kind of education, whatever may be its effect occasionally on indi* 
viduals, produces no general good result. The people are not im- 
proved ; their habits and manners continue unaltered. The country 
schoolmaster is independent of all system-and control ; he is himself 
one of the people, imbued with the same prejudices, influenced by 
the same feelings, and subject to the same habits. ' 

As the actual condition of the existing schools in Ireland has 
been made the matter of angry controversy, we shall atld the 
following statement, made by Lord Fingall, Dr Troy, and 
four other Homan Catholic Prelates, to Mr Grant. ‘ A vast 

* majority of the poor children of Ireland wire Homan Catho- 
‘ tholics, one half of whom at least are unprovided with any 
‘ kind of useful instruction in their youth ; and a great pro- 
‘ portion of those who are sent to scliools i)rofit little thereby, 

* owing to a want of a good system of education, convenient 
^ schoollioiTses, and conijictent schoolmasters. ’ We have thus 
established, on the best authority, two propositions; that, at 
the least, one-third of the children rcc|uiring instruction in Ire- 
land are wholly uneducated ; and that the education of many 
of the remaining number is unprofitable, and in some cases mis- 
chievous. 

It may be imagined that this lamentable state of things pro- 
ceeds from the indifference of tlie peasantry for instruction, or 
from the want of any pecuniary aid on the part of the Legisla- 
ture and of the public. But nothing could be more untrue 
tlian either of these suppositions : the efforu of the poor to pro- 
cure instruction are reported ‘ to be at once exemplary and 
‘ affecting. In some instances the poorer parishioners have 

* erected school- houses by a voluntary subscription among thern- 

* selves, and a remarkable fact is stated, that a night-school has 

* been kept to accommodate the children obliged to labour in 

* the day. * * The statute law of the country, on the other hand, 

i irescribes the organization of schools throughout Ireland, and a 
avish expenditure of public money has accordingly taken place, 
«-«not in performing this national duty, but as we shall en- 
deavour to show, in increasing all the difficulties of the case, 
and impeding the progress of rational and liberal education. 

To those who may be disposed to slight the morni advan- 
tages of education, and to those who doubt whether society is 


^ Hlh EducalioQ Reppn, p. 6. Sessional Papers, ISSl, No. 
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bound to provide instruction for the pool", the ccohoi^ci^^gfir- 
guiTient against the present system will) we apprehend, He epn- 
clu«<ive. It will be a matter of some surprise to our roaderilS 
find, that this no education in Ireland lias been *iiipj)ortc{l at 
expense to the nation of considerably more the.ii one mitUou 
and a half, voted by l^irliament since the Union — a sum sufil^ 
cient to have laid a foundation for the most lilieral and coiut 
preliensive scheme of public iii'-Lruciion* The grants to whicl} 
we alinde arc' the following, all made prior to the late SessioBi 4 ¥ 
Protn'ilant Charter Schools - L.().SS,70G * h 

Association for Disroiiliniiing Vice - . 

Foundlinjr Hospital - - f)3‘^,791i 

Society fur the Education of the Poor - . 1 

Lord Licuteiiaiit’s School - - SJ,00() 


L.I,4SC;,877 •• ” 

We do not state this invidiously — wo do not re/^ret that 
Parlijimcnt should, in its liberality, provide for the education of 
the poor in Ireland : But wc do think that, in its wisdom, it 
should pay some attention to the nioile in which its votes are 
cariied into execution, Wc doubt not that the people of Great 
Britain, upon whom these taxes almost exclusively fall, will 
consider themselves unfairly dealt woth, if it is demonstrated tiiat' 
such a lavish exjiciuiituve has taken place, without advancing/ 
the interests of (he. peculiar objects of national bounty. 

Nor is this' all. The I^egishilure, at a very earl}'^ period, im- 
posed certain duties on the Established Clergy — anxious no ddiibt 
to conlide the education of youth to that class which might; 
have l>een considcrtHl most anxious to conlribule to the inonil' 
improvement ol the peo|)le. To these duties, and to the rnodti' 
ill which they are performed, wc now earnestly entreat the attend' 
lion ol'our readers. In the preamble of an Act of ihe 12th Eli-' 
/aheth, it is recited, ‘ I liat the greatest number of the people 
‘ have lived in a rude and barbarons state, not understanding that’" 
‘ Aliiiighly God hath forbidden the heinous ollences which they 

* Sparc not to perpetrate, and whose ignorance in the highindty ' 

* ters touchhig their damnation proccedeth only from lack of ^ 
‘ good bringing up the youth of this realm, cither in public or 

‘ in private school-^, where they might be taught to avoid these • 
‘ loathsome and horyble errors.’ The statute procctals to 
cnact^ that there shall be a school established in every diocc&eo^ 
in Ireland, and that the expenses shall be divided between the 
Bishops and the Incumbents ; one third part being dcfriiyed by >' 


* Lords* Sessioiiul Papers, 1824, No* 47* 
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the bisiii>p, and the remaining two-thinis by the several incum-- 
bents. Here we have a (kiclaration by Parliament, that the 
progress of crime and llic t^nornuce of the people were allri* 
butablo to the want of schools, and the clergy are required to 
avert tliesc evilh. Let us inquire how far this trust has been 
iulfilicd. 

It appears that .schools were originally established in several, 
if not all the dioceses of Ireland ; * ami a commission was issued 
soon after the Kestoralion, directing the bishof)s to carry inu> 
elFeel the existing law. Sijbsefjijont statutes, passed in the reigns 
of Geo. I. and Geo- II. (12 Geo. 1. 29 Geo. 11.) increased I he 
facilities given for the foundation of these schools. One ol lhc 
acts of the Whig nduiinistratiou of 180G, was to issue a coin* 
mission to imjiiire into the stale of schools in Ireland'; and the 
report of the commissioners then appointed will -be read with 
surprise, we might almost say with indigniiuun. This report is 
signed by the late Archbishop of Armagh, and by .several emi- 
nent characters of the Irish G'hurch.f Theoc high authorities 
inform us, 

‘ That several diocesses are unprovided with proper school houses, 
and some are williout any, and the general benelit of the whole in- 
stitution is far from corresponding with the intention of the Legis- 
lature, or even the number oi schools kept, or stfpf/osi d to be Out 
of the whole inunbcr of bt dioceses, only Ivn are provided with 
school-housc.s ill tolerable repair. In three others tlu- hou.se s arc 
either insutKeient or out of repair, and ike remainder are mio/Ij/ ww- 
provided Jbf . In some of the dioeesses no diocesan schoPl is kept at 
all, and in others no eireclive one. The whole number is onl}' ll>, 
with 880 scholars,’ most of whom pay annual sums of from 25/. to 
80/. for their education, ‘ In the greater part of the dioceses where 
no school is kept, there h no contribution for the payment of a 
master ; but in some instances the salary is paid to a ytonnnal mast(M% 
who cither keeps no hchoot at alU or one on a diiferent foundation, in 
which the diocesan is absorbed.’ 

Such was the extraordinary, and wc cannot avoid adding, tlu* 
discreditable state in which the Commissioners of Education 
found these esUiblishmentb in 1805); and it is almost inconceiv- 
able, that for many years sub.sequcnt to the publication of the 
4th licporf, neitlier the Legislature, the Government of Ire- 
land, nor the Right Reverend personages most deeply concern- 
ed, took any efljcient*steps to supply ihc^e deficiencies, and to 
correct these abuses. This neglect becomes tiu; more .surpris- 
ing, when it is considered that iii 181.8, a Roard of Education 


^ Fiiunh Education licpurt, Keprinled .Sci-sioual Papers, IS13. 
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was appointed by Parliametttary authority, under whose siiper*- 
iiUendarice these day-schools were plncecl. * In 1821 it appear- 
ed, that the number of diocesan schools had augmented from 
•13 10 15; in other words, after a public and oflicial exposure 
of the neglect here detected, there were found fwo bishops, who 
in the course of txccive years made some slight cUbrt to perform 
their duty ! In the Reports of I S2 1 f it appears, that in 1 5 out of 
the 34? dioceses in Ireland, contributions were made of the .sum 
of 450/. ! the bishops contributing oh an average ^fivc pmmh^ 
and the incumbents 10/. to each cslablislimeiit ! In iiincirtu 
dio(‘cses the obligation of the statute appears to have been to- 
tally disre^arih d. 

In 1S23, one additional school was established, making the 
total nuriibcr 1(5 — and the income contributed to all the diocesan 
schools by the whole of the Irish Church was raised to 500A ! 
being 200/. less than the subtle ript ions of the city of London Cor-- 
jiorations to the sha^le school of Derry ! Such is ihp condition t)f 
these establishments, and such the peiTormance of these duties 
by the richest and most idle clergy in Europe ! The number of 
free scholars educated does not exceed nineteen / We are, how- 
ever, bound to notice one exception to the preceding observa- 
tions ; wo allude to the Bishop of Derry, whose subscription is 
equal to the contributions of any other ten of his brother pre- 
lates. 

Another subject of still greater extent and importance must 
now be considered. ISo early as in the 2CSth year of the reign of 
Henry VJ II., an act was passed in Ireland, providing for the csla- 
blishiTieiit of Tarovhial schools for teaching English. I n this as in 
* the former case, the agency of the Church was relied on. The 
jmeiitioiis of the Legislature are explained in a quaint and cu- 
rious preamble, reciting, * that nothing doth more conferre to 
^ the induction of rude and barbarous i>cople, than a good in- 

* striiction in Clod’s holy laws, and a coincidence, conforinitie, 

* and familiaritie in language, tongue, manners, order and ap- 
‘ parol, with them that be civil people.’ This statute enacts, 
that every parent sliall cause his children to be instructed in the 
English tongue, order, and condition. To provide the means 
for carrying this law into effect, it further directs, that every 
archbisliop and bishop shall, at the time of admitting any per- 
scjn into holy orders, administer an oath that he will keep, * or 
‘ cause to be kept, within the place or paroch where he shall 
‘ have rule, bei.- ficc or promotion, a schoole for tolearne Eng- 

* lische, if any of the children of his paroch come to him to 


* 53. Geo. III. c. 107. t Sessional Papers, 18S1, No. 553. 
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* learn the Barney taking fgr the keeping of the said scboolc 

* such convenient stipend or saiarie, as in the said land is ac- 
‘ customelly used to be taken. * In pursuance of this act, every 
clergyman now inducted into a living takes ap oath in the words 
following ; — 

‘ I do solemnly swear, that I will teach, or cause to be taught, 
‘ an English school within the rectory or vicarage of 

* as the law in that case requires. So help me God. ^ 

It will be found, that, notwithstaiKling this oath, the slalutc 
has not been generally observed, nor have the schools in many 
cases been kept. A cojnmissioJi having issued in 1788, the fol- 
lowing was the result of the inquiry: * 

Total nmnber of bcjicfices inspected, . . 838 

Number of schools kept, . . 861 

Salary of ^iL paid io a nominal master^ . 74* 

No schools whatever kept^ . . 403 

888 

In 1810, matters had considerably improved ; and I he Report 
of the last Commissioners gives us the Ibl lowing statement : f 
Total number ofbeneiices in Ireland, • 1 125 

Schools kept, . . . 549 

No schools^ . . , . 1S7 

No return made by clergy, , . 3S9 

1125 

This report is incomplete, and it is to bo regretted that the 
papers, presented to Parluanicnt from llie several bishops in 
1828, arc not much more satisfactory. J Tliey exhibit. 


Benefices returned, . , . 910 

Parish schools to which incumbents contribute, 821 
Schools in which no report is made of such 
cemtribution, , . . 175 

Parish schools to which incumbents do not con- 
tribute, . . . . 196 

No school^ . . . 185 

No return made by clergy, . . 83 


910 

With respect to the nature and extent of the coiUribuiion 
given, a custom is stated to have prevailed of paying 2/. an- 
nually as a salary to the master; and whenever this small sti- 
pend, justly considered by the commissioners to be * utterly in- 
‘ adequate,’ § is given, this is lield to be a discharge of the du- 

* 11th Report of Education Commissioners, p. 2, 3. Reprinted 
1813. t E. 9. 

J Papers on Schools, Session 1823. 

4 14th Report, p. i. 
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tie# imposed on the clergy by the Act of Henry VIII. In pe-» 
cuniary contributions, this does not appear to have exceeded, in 
1822, the sum of 1222L 

The returns made in the Session of 1824 are most curious 
documents. Many more schools arc it is true returned ; but 
they are returned under peculiar, and rather unaccountable cir- 
cumstances. In parishes where the existence of parochial schools 
have been negatived by the papers produced in the former year, 
flourishing schools are now stated to have existed, to which the 
incumbents regularly contribute. In sonic dioceses, credit seems 
to be taken for the number of parochial schools kept; iii others, 
the necessity and obligation of keeping them is altogether dis- 
claimed. The wliole of the papers are as confused and unsa- 
tisfactory, as if they were intended to impede rather than to sa- 
tisfy inf)iiiry. Still, even on the face of these returns, the im- 
perfect manner in which the duties of education are discharged 
by the clergy is manifest, as 'will appear from the follovving ab- 
stract : * 


No. 

DiofosJos- 

NuinhiT of 

I’urorliial 

Schools. 

No Schools 

2 

Cashel and Emly, . . • . 

47 

20 

27 

2 

'J'uam and Ardagh, . . . 

4.7 

0 

47 

2 

Kilalloe and Kilfenora, , • 

50 

26 

24 

2 

Limerick, Ardfoot, &c, . . 

88 

27 

61 

1 

Ossory, 

50 

28 

28 

2 

Down and Connor, • . , 

77 

51 

26 

J2 


Mr, 

152 

208 


TJius, in twelve dioceses, parocliial schools are kept in 152 
benelices out of 'JG5 ; and in the remaining 203 cases, notwith- 
standing the public nolice taken of this matter in 1788, in 1800, 
and during the three last years, no })arish schools have been 
established, on order tfvicn sworn to maintain them J 

It may possibly be thought, that this extraordinary disregard 
of a serious obligation arises from the utter inability of the par- 
lies concerned to perforin their duty ; and, to he sure, extreme 
poverty Would go far to account for ihih neglect — though it coidd 
not justify it. 'lliis excuse, however, will scarcely be pleaded by 
the Irish Church, poverty not being one of the vow's which it 
has taken. The average incomes of the clergy ol' the dioceses 
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lost named, who have lately obtained help for building glebe- 
houses from the Board of First Fruits, exceeds SOO/. * In the 
diocese of Ossory the average is and in Cloync above 

800/. As we may hope that the funds of the Board of First 
Fruits are not portioned out among the most opulent of the 
clergy, the general average of clerical income must considerably 
exceed these sums. But it is plain, that the least of these incomes 
would be fully adequate to afford the means of keeping a school, 
according to the spirit and meaning of the statute, and of the oath. 

Our readers will naturally ask, how the clergy excuse them- 
selves from the charge thus brought and proved against them: 
And the apologies ' are most curious. They are tissues of so- 
phisms and inconsistencies. One of the prelates, in a discourse 
delivered before the Lord Lieutenant of Irelaiid,f stigmatizes 
the statute of Henry VIII. as ‘ impracticable and oppressive.’ 
Another suggests that as mention is made in the statute of ‘ tell- 
ing the beads,’ the whole of the enactment may now be disre- 
garded. A third suggestion is, that as the oath administered 
IS not in the precise words of the statute, it cannot be considered 
as binding. A fourth interpretation, made by onowho had him- 
self both taken and administered the oath, is, that the whole 
may be rejected as obsolete and in desuetude. And a fifth ex- 
planation makes a demand from the poor for instruction, a con- 
dition precedent to the establishment of any school ! We can- 
not but consider this as miserable special pleading, unworthy 
of the persons by wlioni it is used, and the duties to which it 
refers. 1 ndepcndcntly of the obligation of the oath, and the force 
of the law^, wo very caincstly recommend it to the Irish clergy, 
as an act of policy and prudence, to bind themselves as closely 
as possible to their country by the decent discharge of their 
moral and civil duties. If the unfortunate religious divisions 
of Ireland limit their sphere of exertion as ecclesiastics, let them 
employ their abilities and prove their usefulness, by improving 
the condition and promoting the education of their parishioners. 
The obligation thus conferred, will give real security to the 
, Irish Church. It will raise its- character and add to its stabi- 
lity more than all the pamphlets and speeches written and de- 
livered during the last centur}’. Let the clergy imitate the 
conduct of some of its own body, for even in these papers, 
otherwise so unsatisfactory, evidence is contained of individual 
exertion, benevolence and libcraJitj^, deserving every commen- 
dation. 

The real causes of the neglect we have described, is a parti- 


* Papers respecting First Fruit Fund, Session 1824. 
f Sermon by the Bishop of Clonfert, Dublin, 1807. 
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cipntlon in the offence l)y those who should have controlled the 
oUciulerfl. How could a bishop, himself negligent of the dio- 
cesan school, condemn his clergy for not establishing schools 
in their respective parishes. Q/as iulerit Gracchus de sedition^ 
quey elites ? 

Tills question of the contribution of the clergy, is one of so 
much importance, that we trust we shsll be excused in tracing 
it liack to its origin. It appears to us to have existed long 
prior to the Act of Henry VHI. In the more ancient days of 
the church, it is admitted that ecclesiastical property was far 
from being considered as vested absokilely in the clergy. On the 
contrary, the fourfold division of tithes is distinctly recognit^ed, 
and the fourfold appropriation, to the bishop, the parish minis- 
ter, the rejmirs of tlie church, and the purposes of charity and 
l)(?nevolence. The quart a pars Episcupahs existed thronglmiit 
tlie entire province of Connaught till the government of Lj>rd 
Stafibrd. In the discese of Tuam, a most cxtrnorclinarv de- 
ception, amounlimi to positive suindliNgy haying been practised 
by the archbishops, the commutation of the quart a pars took 
place in the last century only; imd by the Bisliop of Clonicrt the 
qnarta pars is continued to be received to the present day. 
The history of liu'sc proceedings, detailcil by the historian 
Ware, is most curious : greater subtlety and selfishness were 
never displayed, than b}" the successful efforts made by the 
Archbishop to obtain payment twice over for the same pro- 
perty, The fourth part originally intended for works of charity 
was soon swallowed up by the churcli itself. In England the 
]>oor laws have supplied its place; but in Ireland, no e<pii valent 
lias been provided, 'i’lie repairs of churches again have beem 
thrown on the parishes; and the bishoprics being endowed with 
immense estates, the whole of the tithes fell into the jiosscssioii tif 
the clergy. 

Further, and upon a separate? ground, if we consider the^ 
early decrees and canons, the duty and the charge of Edu- 
cation will be found to have been imposed on the chureli. By 
a decree of the Council of Laterair, it was oi'dainod that ti 
benefice should be proviiled in every cathedral for the sup- 
port of a teacher, whose duty should be to instruct * the clerka 
‘ and other pour gratis.' At a further general council, pro- 
vision was in like manner made for a lecturer in divinity, 
when the church w^as a cathedral, and in other cji'^es a scluxd- 
master was directed to be provided, cmpowercil to collect 
a stipend from the rich, but bound to the gratuiious ^ instnic- 
‘ tion of the clerks and other poor persons* The Council of 
Trent enforced the same principle, (Scssio v. c. I . tit, de Inslitut. 
Sac. Scrip, et liberaliuKi artium), and where a sufficient main- 
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tenance for teachers in cathedrals could not be procured by 
the gift of a prebend^ still the Bishop had a ptmer of laying )i%s 
clergy under contribution. Kven in the poorer parishes a 
schoolmaster was ordered to he provided, lest ^ that necessary 
‘ work of piety should be neglected.’ That such arrangements 
were made in England and Ireland, as well as on the Continent, 
is well known to those who have looked into ecclesiastical his- 
tory and law. The schools which still subsist in conjunction 
with our cathedrals and chapters, are evidence of the fact, 
tiwift alludes to a school attached to the chapter of St Patrick ; 
and we believe that the foundation is .^till supported. 

After Henry VIII. bad remodelled the Irish Church, the 
principles of the existing ecclesiastical law seem to have been 
embodied in the Acts of Parliament referred to. The cathe- 
dral lectureships reappear in the shape of the diocesan classical 
schools, and the more popular rural establishments are con- 
tinued in the parish schools. 

W'e have gone into this detail, because upon this point we 
consider the late ll^port as most unsatisfactory and inconclusive, 
and because wc trust that we have sliown, even to those who 
maintain, with the greatest strictness, the inviolability of all 
church properl}^, that the incomes of the Irish clergy are held* 
subject to the duty of educating the people ; and that Parlia- 
lueiii may enforce a liberal and elBoicnt })erformance of this 
cliUy, without entitling any parly to raise the cry of spoliation, 
so often and so injudicioiKsly applied. Suggestions to this 
cflcct have repeated been given, and by individuals whom 
the clergy have no riglit to consider as their enemies. In the 
J^th Report of the Commissioners of Education,"^ it instated 
by Archbishops and Bishops, ‘ that it would be highly expe- 
‘ (lient tliat the contributions of the clergy should be paid with 
‘ greater regularity, and to a greater extent than usual. It 
might not be mirecisonabtc tfmt they should be rated, ot a sum not 

* eaxetdnig 21 jtercent. of their respect ive incomes^ We perhaps 
might think it not very unreasonable to carry this contribution 
considerably further. In J811, Mr Wellesley Pole, the chief 
Secretary for Irelarul, stated, f ‘that he had no hesitation in say- 
^ ii;g, that he ^contd lodx to the oath of the Protestant clergyman^ 

* and e 'jchelher they uii^hl nat^ to a certain degree^ to hear the cjr- 
‘ pense of the rstaljlis/mentJ From that time to the present, how- 
‘ ever, no step has been taken to carry these recomnicjidations in- 
to edect ; and it is singular that these parochial schools, the sub- 
ject ol so much aiiimadvcrsioij, weic specially exempted from the 

V ^ J'Uli lieport, p. Appendix C. 

[ i\u‘HaiiR‘utor> Debates, vol xx, p* J50. 
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eaoirdi df th^e Board of Education of 1813. It la also witsrtljy of 
observation, and particularly at the present time, that the com*^ 
missioners then appointed were some of the ecclesiastical aiitho* 
riiiesi whose conduct had sanctioned, if it had not produced, the 
evils complained of. 

With respect -to the property of the Bishops, we are 
inclined to think that their incomes might equally bear 
a regulated contribution for the diocesan schools. Daring 
the last session, ♦ one of their own body averaged their 
incomes at 5000/. ; but as that learned and most respect* 
able prelate spoke from conjecture, we may V^ititurc to forto 
another estimate, f In the latest returns made to Parliament, 
the see of Armagh is stated to be possessed of 51,880 
acres of arable and pasture land; that of Derry, of 41,804! 
acres; Tuara, of 31,875 ; Cork, of 2 4-, 417 ; Elphin, of 22,77G; 
and Dublip, of 18,058, We are aware of one renewal fine re- 
ceived by a bishop in Ireland of 50,000/. for a single lease ! a 
Bum equal to the present contribution of the whole Irish Church 
towards the diocesan schools, — if continued for an entire century ! 
computing the 1125 benefices in Ireland at only 800/. each, ^ 
sum, we arc convinced, very greatly below their actual receipts: 
and ifi on similar princij>leA, an average of 6000/. is taken 
for twenty- two bishoprics, it will be found that the. annual 
revenue of this Church far exceeds, on the lowest eslimatej half 
a million annually- The original qnarta pars payable by the 
parochial clergy would, upon these incomes, have exceeded 
OOjOOO/. But without reverting to so ancient a principle, a 
contribution of Ion per cent, would, on the entire sum, produce 
50,000/. applicable to the purposes of Education, 

Nor let this be considered an extravagant or unreasonable 
proposition. It should be remembered that, since the Union, 
there has been added to the real estates of the church 171,748/.; 
and to the ecclesiastical personal property 637,296/., — and all this 
paid out of the taxes of the country, .f We are not sure that 
John Bull is exactly aware of these facts; he never dreams that 
the tax laid on his porter and ale is partly appropriated to giv- 
ing additional wealth to a church whose emoluments are belter 
husbanded than its duties are performed. We doubt the po- 
pularity of this Holy Alliance between Mcux’s*cntire and the 
Sees of Armagh and Derry; and are inclined to think, that the 
people of Great Britain would accept a reduction of the assess- 


* Speech of the Earl of Limerick on the Tithe Bill, 
f Irtish Church Sessional Papers, 1824. 
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ed tuMy 0 v«fi thoBgh Iriflh deans and ebaptera were obliged to 
repair their cathedrals and build their glcbe^^house at their own 
expeijrse» as the more ancient laws require. ^ Some high 
church citizens may perhaps rejoice that they are deprived of 
light and air» whiUt 5000/. are employed in building glebe-* 
houses for the rectors of Termonmaquirk or Cloiirohid, f and 
may console themselves for the high prices of port wine and 
tea, by a knowledge that the parish minister of Kilmocumoque 
is tasting the sweefs of Parliamentary bounty. But the age of 
chivalry is gOM; and it may be questioned whether any knight 
]^ss orthodox Inan Si George the Bishpp of Cappadocia would 
now break a lance In defence of this extravagant system. 

Our readers may perhaps now perceive why it is that the ex- 
isting laws on the subject of Education have not been succes^i- 
J\il in their operation. We shall proceed to account for the 
failure of the institutions on which the public money has bcct» 
lavished. 

In point of antiquity, expense, and magnitude of abuse, the 
Protestant Charier Schools arc entitled ro our earliest consw 
^deration. These establishments originated with IVimate Boul- 
ter in 1730, who, ‘ out of his concern lor the salvation of the 

* poor creatures,* recommended that the Homnn Catholics of 
Ireland^ who were prohibited from ibrming schools for tliemselves 
at home, and who wore liable to the penal code if they ventured 
to a foreign place of instruction, should be kidnapped into the 
new orthodox establishments. These new schools, therelbre, were 
incorporated for the express purpose of converting the children 
of Popish parents. As conversion-traps, however, they have 
wholly failed ; and though richly baited, we doubt whether au« 
tbentic evidence exists that any real wild Papist has ever beeti 
caught by them. But still they were the boast and pride of the 
Ascendancy party. * No Popery’ is not more essentially con- 
nected with the name of King William, than were the C!harter 
Schools with the Protestant interest. In^ the 3 ear 174.5, a (xnn- 
mittee reported to the Irish Plouse of Commons, * that the hap- 

* py clltcts of these institutions for promoting the ProtesiaiU ?r- 
‘ ligioTif and the trade and mannfactu) cs of the coioUrijj are too 
‘ obvious to b§ mentioned. ’ Jii 1761, the House of Commons 
itself resolved, * that tiie Protesiaut religion and national in- 

* dustry are considerably promoted by this excellent charity.’ 
In short, Lords Lieutenants and Secretaries, Clinncellors and 
Bishops treated the Charter Schools with as much respect and 
reverence as the same personages now do ihe declaration against 
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the tftctificie of the Mass ahd the worship off the Virjgif!* T%ie 
schools turned out, however, a 'profitable job ; andsafaf the 
purpose of their protectors were answered ; ],6l2, 138/* havitlg* 
been expended upon them; 1,027,7 1 5^. being derived frbirt 
3\arliamentary grant**, The apprenticeship of 7905 chlldreii 
having cost one million Sterling. 

It is giiitc true, as has been said by a writer on this subject,* 
that * what was done by the Governftfient in the way of educa*- 
♦ tion, 'was more from political motives than from any wish for 
‘ the moral improvement of the people, ' f In.^, these, as in all 
other institutions where the principle on which they are found-^ 
cil is vicious, the whole degenerated into abuse. Favourable 
reports <if these schools were annually presented ; but in *1788, 
John Howard, having visited Ireland, was examined before the , 
House of Commons, and exposed such a scene of atrocious mis* 
conduct, cruelty and neglect, as, in his own words, to * disgrace 
® Prote'^tiintism, and encourage Popery. ^ The ‘children are 
‘suited, in many cases (o bo half j-tarved, and almost nafted; 

‘ forced tc» wiJik (oi- tJie benefit of the masters. The instructors 
‘ baibarous in iludr di'^cipline, and the houses in decay. ’ J Yet, 
with such cvidciue on ihvJ table of Parliament, the grants have 
been anniinily continued, botli before and since the Union. 

Attempts were niatlo at various times, by the Opposition, to 
reduce this oxp(mditure; but it is evident that even those who 
took a part in the discussion, were not aware of the extent of 
abuse which piovailod. It has onlj" been witiiin the present 
year that the evil state and condition of these bulwarks of the 
Asceiuiaiicy pariy, and true specimens of the exclusive system, 
litive been fully exposed. The Parliamentary Commissioners 
which have Ifitoly rcptjrted on the subject of Irish Jiducation, 
very justly stMte — 

‘ by the iiiaiiner in which the children arc separated from their 
parcuui and kindred, nit those tics arc cffectualli/ broken on xvhicli the 
(lie fvi<(l()ni of r)ovitlc}ice has rested ilicjlrst principles of human societt^* 
The poor inhabitants of Ireland were rendered so unwilling to part 
with their children, by the dread of losing them for ever, that it be- 
crmic at one time necessary to establish nurseries in order to rear up 
children to fill the schools. ’ 

* It appears to have >o frequently hapjiened that the girls who had 
passed tiirougli the schools, and been placed out as apprentices, ci- 
ther left their places, or when their lime was expired were turned 


4 * 1st Report on Education, 1825, p. 30. 

t Stephens on ('barter Schools, p. 3. 
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out Without protection on the worlds that it was thought advisable 
lny the Society, about two 3 'ear 8 ago, to open a house in Charlemont* 
place, for the temporary reception of such girls, till they could ob- 
tain other situations. Many cases have occurred in which such an 
asylum has no doubt been of the greatest service. Yoqing persons 
have been completely educated from time to time ; but for want of 
adequate stations, apprenticeships, or employment, have been found, 
on their removal from the school, wandering about as hrokemhearted 
Icf'^rs.’ , 

1 he cruelties exercised in these schools, afford an illustratroii 
of the tender tDercics of the exclusive system. The Charter 
Schools, founded out of Primate Boulter’s concern for the sal- 
vation,of the poor Papists, seem to rely exclusively upon the 
arm of the flesh for their success in spiritual contest. The fol- 
Jowiiijr example^ will satisfy the most sceptical mind. 

* Slic.0 School. — The Master was a man of violent and ungo- 
verned passions, and the boys were most severely and cruelly punish- 
ed, not only by him, but also by his son, and by a foreman in the 
weaving department, and these punishments were inflicted for very 
alight faults. The habitual practice of tlie master was to seize the 
boys by the throat, .and press them almost to suflbcation, and to strike 
them with a whip or his fist upon the bead and face during the time 
bis passion lasted. The anger of the master was chiefly excited 
by the boys performing less work than ho expected m the, rvcavh?*; 
shop, (of wliich the master had the profit), or by their not weaving 
well.’ 

< Stuadbally School. — From the evidence taken on this occa- 
sion, it was sufficiently proved, that about three weeks before the 
first visit, one boy had been flogged with a leathern strap nine times 
in one day, his clothes being taken down each lime, and that he re- 
ceived in the whole near 100 lashes, all for ^ a sum in long division.' 
On the same day, another boy appears to have received 67 lashes, 
on account of another sum ii> arithmetic ; anotlier boy, only thirteen 
years old, had received seventeen stripes with a rope. On the 8th 
October, the day befoie the second visit, eight hoys had been so se- 
verely punished that their persons were^ found by one of the Com- 
missioners in a shocking state of laceration and contusion. ' 

* Castle-Deumot School. — The hoys complained of being ill 
fed and cruelly beaten, both by the master and mistress. — Two boys 
had recently been very severely punished by the master. Tliey 
stated that they had been set to woik in the garden, and having had 
but little breakfast, tiiey were hungry, and had eaten a raw cab- 
bage ! ' 

* Clonmel School, — At Clonmel, in 1817, the boys appear to 
have been punished with great severity, by the Usher, who used on* 
all occasions a common horsewhip. It is stated, that he often gave 
/^ur dozeti iaskes xvith his utuwst strength j and that the boys have been 

it 
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beAton till the fdood ran down upon the flags, A boy w^ls oaco knock- 
mi ilow-fi by the Usher, and kicked so severely that two of his r^s werS 
hroken, atnd the ear of another boy ivas nearly pulled off. ’ 

I'hese are not however the only blessings of the Charter 
sdhools — the cruelty of the system is fully equalled by its cof'- 
ruplion. Presents and bribes pass between the olHcers and 
iho^e whom it is their duty to control and every check provided 
by the constitution of the society becomes only a new source of 
illegitimate profit. 

' The speedy intimation transmitted to tlic Mas^e^rs of complaints 
preferred against them, may [irobabl}^ be accounted for by the habi- 
tual good understanding whicli appears to subsist between them and 
the Officers of the Society; it is not denied that presents, of greater 
or less value have been given by tlie Masters of different Schools to 
all the officers, and the Jlegistrar is at present considerably indebted 
to the Masters of six or seven schools, for money borrowed from 
tliem, for wliich wc do not collect that he was to pay interest. * 

Our readers will naturally ask under whose control and man- 
agement these schools are filaccd ? we answer, with shame and 
regret, that Archbishops and Bishops, dignitaries of the Church, 
are those under whose auspices this system has continued. A 
committee of management, formed chiefly of these individuals, 
meet inUubliu ; and a minister of the Establishment .superintciuU 
iwery school as Calecliist, and receives a salary for so doing. 
The mode in which the duties of the latter offices are perform- 
ed, will appear from the following examination of the Secretary 
of the Society, 

(J. Of '270 Monthly Tlepoits which ought to have been 
made, how many have been made ? 

A. A very small puTtion — I cannot tell how many. 

Q, Do you believe as many as icn have been received ? 

A. Upon niy word, I doubt it. 

Q. Can you recollect any one instance ? 

A. I do not think there is. 

Nor are the Bishops and Archbishops in Dublin more vi- 
gilant than the I’cverend Catechists in the country. On the 
contrary, they receive and sanction accounts, whicli, year after 
year, among other frauds and absunlities, return the same in- 
dividuals, as being younger, or of the same age, as in the year 
preceding ! 

We should not have dwelt so long on this degrading subject, 
but that wc consider it important, as involving a general prin- 
ciple. These Charter schools, wc repeat it, are fair, and perhaps 
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favourable Bpecimens of the present system of governing Ireland. 
The principle of exclusion laid down by injustice leads to cruelty, 
oppressicin, and corruption. This system, on Which the House 
of Commons have recorded their opinion ’^y the only vote passed 
nemine contradicentc the present Session, is the very system 

^ which the votes of the House of Lords, and the doctrines of 
3Lord Eldon, lend to perpetuate. To England, it is disgrace— 
and not only disgrace, but most expensive disgrace, 'I'd Ireland, 
It is pain and grief— to the empire^, it is danger, and that of the 
most serious description. 

The Association is in fact the Irish Church under another 
name; it consists of Archbishops, Bishops, and all the subor- 
dinate classes of the clergy. These reverend and right reverend 
persons, who, as we have seen, do not manifest any extraor- 
dinary zeal for education in their individual capacities, no 
^ooner take the field as the Incorporated Association, than they 
become all life and vigour. The change in the Cliincse sensi- 
tive leaf is not greater when placed on the warmest palm. It 
is right to notice the fact, that the schools neglecled are those 
the clergy are bound themselves to maintain, whilst their efiorts 
as an Association are encouraged by annual grants from Parlia- 
ment. These votes have amounted to 76,000/,, and provide<l 
for the support of 1 80 schools.'*' An annual sum of i!000/. is 
expended for the extraordinary purpose of ‘ Vatechctkal Vre* 
• miums.* But if the church or Ireland is not able to give in- 
struction to its younger members without the help of pecuniary 
rewards, we really tldnk it not at all uncharitable to surmise, 
that there must exist some lamentable deficiency cither in 
the zeal or the abilities of its ministers. What would bethought 
of an application from the vicars and cliurch-wardens of the 
parish or 8t James’s, Clerkenwcll, or from the eccles iastical au- 
thorities in the back settlements of St Leonard’s, Shoreditch, or 
Whitechapel, praying the Chancellor of the Exchequer to fur- 
nish them with money to buy small presents, in order to encourage 
the little boys and girls to learn the Catechism ? If such a propo- 
sition would in England be treated with the ridicule it deserves, 

“ why should it be tolerated in any other part of the empire ? Are 
the purses of the Irish clergy so light, their duties so burLheiisomc, 
or their mental resources so limited, that Rectors and Curates, 
Godfathers and Godmothers must be assisted at the public ex- 
pense ? Cannot the young Protestants of Cunnemara and Erris, 
as well as those of St Botolph’s Aldgate, Icarii to repeat the 
)t>eed and the Ten Commandments, without earning half a 
crown by this orthodox effort? The only parellcl case that can 
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\n niiuilcd tO| Ib the course C3tf moral ioetruction pumu^ in tiAe 
Hulk^i where the Chaplains appointed by the Home Depart- 
moot complete the education of the interesting inhabitants 
nf the Justicia and Rotrihution, by lea^nng them ‘ to repeat 

* the 5J9 Articles and the I loniiiies by heart. ' ^ 

Though the schools of the Association have done some good^ 
they arc established on principles which cannot fail of exciting 
the suspicioti and jealousy of the Roman C.itholicF, The iiiaslei 
must be a Protestant, and the schools must be placed under the 
control and direction of the Protestant clergyman. ‘ The As- 
‘sociation, ’ observes one of its most sSealous Advocates, f ‘ is 

* integrally united with the Establishment. By the spirit of ihc 
‘ Established ('hurch it is actuated tliroughout the whole of its 

* system ; on her principles it sets all her agency at work. Its 
‘ patrons are hctr Archbishops and Bishops; her clergy arc the 

* instruments by which it chiefly accomplishes its objects, and 
‘ their ministry is the principal clmnnel through which all the 
‘ bcuefils the public derive from it flow. * It is obvious, there- 
fore, that this qui never be a mode of instruction for any bii| 
the members o(^ the Established Church. 

The only two other r.lajjtcs of schools supported by the pub-- 
lie, arc of a diflerent and of a better character than those al- 
ready alluded to. 'riiose under the direction of the Society 
for the Education of tlie Poor,’ are staled to leccivc children of 
all religious persuasions. By the rules, no sectarian dislino 
tions are allowed to iiillueiicc the sclectitili of masters; and oil 
catechisms arc excluded. But this Society wdll not make any 
grants to schools in which ‘ the Scriptures, without note and 

* comment, ’ are not read by all the scholars in the higher classes 
Though this lust regulation lias created much jealousy and dis- 
trust, and though the Society has (we believe inadvertently) 
given assistance to establislnnents in which catechisms arc in- 
troduced and distinctions made in the choice of masters, still 
lliere is here plainly an approach towards a rational system of 
education. If Scripture reading were only made permis,sivc in- 
stead of obligatory, these schools would be nearly perfect; And 
we are couvuiccd these would be more Scripture readers than at 
present. The Society states, that the Parliamentary grants Mt 
has received were made * on the condition * that the Scriptures 
‘ should be /eacl. * No such condition, however, appears in tli^c 
Report recommending the original grant ; and the SDcic4|^ has 

* See Annual Report on Convicts. Sessiona! Papers, 1820 
lS21,p. 
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always been characterized by its friends as ailbrdinj; equal ad- 
vantajS^cs to ^11, whether Protestant or Catholic. This, in can- 
dour and fairness, it fan not be *^aid to do. So far as relates to 
ttaining masters for country schools, and publish cheap and 
useful books, very considciablc ^food has been effcete<l; and in 
those respects thii Society deserves the gratitude and support of 
all classes, . 

The funds for education administered by the I^ord Lieu- 
tenant pt'o/'ots to be appropriated witliont any icstriction of 
a religious nature. Even the condilioii of Scripture reading is 
not enforced, and aid is granted to any school for the establish- 
ment of which a private subscription lias been made. Yet even 
here the evil spiiit of roliglous distinction li:is shown itself For 
this the C'oinnjissioncrs are not exclusively responsible ; but it is 
attributable to the inierfeience of the Church, wliicli li is claimed 
a pcrniiinent right of nominating ina'.lcrs evt n for those schools. 

From this icvievv ii '.ipptars, that there is not one of the many 
establishments for education in Ircl.imJ of Vi'hich the Roman 
Catholics have riot a right to entertain some jealousy ami dia- 
irust: these feelings varying in propinvioii as the principle of 
religious diflerence, and the ibar of pu’sclytcism prevails. 

It may be expedient to bring the eonttndmg parties to a test, 
which will asceitain at once th^ii -ic.il anti then sincerity. If, 
as some suggest, the Roman Catliohcs entcriain hostilit) to all 
education, a princijije so vicious cannot be too sevci ely siig- 
inatized, or too stiongly opposed, li this lie liiunl in 

the opposition which they have gi\on to vaiious mothhtalions 
of instruction, their conduct cannot but be considered as unlair 
and insidious. Let iis inqiiiie, thereforo, into the actual pro- 
ceedings of the Poinau Catholic.'*, with reierence to this (luestion. 

For a considerable part of the last century, the Jh>pish school- 
master and his school were persecuted and pi oscribed by law. Pe- 
nal enactments were multiplied against instniclion; and the Al- 
phabet and Multiplication Table were considered to be dangerous 
to the Slate. Even in the late i eigii, wx* find complnints made to 
Vnriiamcni, not that the Roman Catholics opposed the progress of 
education, but, on the contrary, * that agfcai number of schools 

were dispersed in difteront parts of the kingdom under the tui- 

* tion of Poj)iih masters, contrary to the $c/nc ol several acts of 

* Puxlimnent. ' * At that time it appears that the Catholics were 
rerygencrally employed in teaching their children to read, even 
at the hazard of pains and penalties, f In our own times, rc- 


* Cumiiions’ Joiunals, 17^9- 
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pcM^tcil efforts have been made by the Roman Gatbblic^ to 
societres for education ; but whilst almost every other assboia*- 
tfon for instruction has shared in the liberality of 1?arliament»> 
in this case alone all encouragement been pertinaciOusljr 
refused. Yet it appears from a table recently published^ * and 
uncon tradictedi that in the single Archidiocese of Tuam, thd 
titular prelate and his clergy maintain 166 schoolsi containing 
1 3,064- scholars — being a greater number of schools and scholars 
than can be found in the hands of those societies to whom, 
tens and hundreds of thousands have been granted by the Le^ 
gislature. 

It may be asked, whence then arises the controversy ? If 
the Catholics arc really anxious for education, will they not 
also admit, that education is incomplete if founded on an exclu- 
Mon of all religious principle ? To this the Catholics give an 
unqualified as^nt. ‘ It* is most respectfully submitted to his 
‘ Majesty’s government, * observed Lord. Fingall and the five 
Bishop.s in 1819, ‘ that the want of an early religiom education 
‘ is one of the causes why the peasantry are so easily induced 
« to take unlawful oaths, and to commit those acts which have 
‘ disgraced this country, disturbed its peace, and impeded its 
‘ prosperity. ’ — ‘ The only education which is not an evil in it- 
< self, ’t Dr Doyle too broadly states, * -appears to me to be 

* that which regards both tlic mind and heart, by uniting the 
‘ literary with the religious improvement of the people. To 
‘ give a child a literary education, and send him forth w'ben 
‘ grown up to learn liie principles of his religion amidst the 

* the bvistle oi' the world and the tumult of his passions, would 
‘ be only to ijicrease his capacity for evil, without subjecting 
‘ him to any cfiectual restraint, or furnishing him with any 
‘ sufficient instruments to good. ’ — ‘ To the task of Irish iin- 
‘ provenient, ’ obbcrves Mr O’Driscoll, ‘ you must bring the 

* powerful engine of religion^ and, by a long, laborious, and 
‘ persevering process, aided by the education of letters, you 
‘ will eifect much. ’ The excellent pamphlet of the Romau 
Catholic clergyman, § already quoted, carries this principle stHl 
i’u Filler ; and after having enumerated the many vices and er- 
rors prevalent among the various classes, states, ‘ Such afe the 

* effects of education, without the accompaniment of religious 

* instruction.’ 


Practical V’'iews on the Condition of Irerand, by Eneas Mac* 
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Nor. is the conduct of the Roman C3athoUcs incorfsistciit with 
these declarations* Religious associations, or Confraternities, * 
as they are called, are found in many parishes ; the members of 
which are under obligation to * assist iti» instructing the igno- 

* rant ; teaching the Catechism ; reading books of piety for the 

* improvement of others; preparing children for their first 

* communion, and visiting the sick. ’ These recommendations 
have been acted upon ; and some of the best and most exten- 
sive schools in Ireland arc exclusively under the direction of 
Catholic Religious Societies. We can refer particularly to tlje 
schools established by a benevolent Catholic at WateWord and 
its vicinity, to the Monk’s school at Cork, and the school of St 
Clare at Limerick. 

From a conviction that the mere establishment of schools 
would leave the task of education incomplete, ellbrts have also 
been made by the Roman Catholic clergy to supply useful 
books, and to establish circulating libraries. These establish « 
ments are the more valuable, because they arc supported by the 
people themselves; and tlicir good cHects may be cstiniated 
from the following statement. 

* I know a parish where, but a few years back, the people 
‘ were ignorant and vicious to a degree exceeding belief. The 

* pastor, finding it impossible to allbrd suiricient opportunities 

* of oral instruction, resolved to try whether religious reading 

* might not prove a useful substitute. Accordingly a stock of 

* books was procured, placed in the chapels, and given to the 
^ people in the manner of the circulating’ libraries. From such 

* as were able to allbrd it, fivcpence in the month were required 

* i\s means of paying for the books, aiid of adding to them oc- 

* casionally. In this manner has the system proceeded lor up- 
‘ wards of seven yenrs; during which time it lias cost the Pas- 
^ tor very little trouble; Few books have been <5amaged, and 
‘ only two or three lost. Such was the [leopJe’s indifierencc, 

* or rather aversion, to spiritual reading when first proposed, 
« that it was difficult in most cases to bring them to it. But in 
^ a short time, tlic practice began to create a relish for itself; 
‘ new light sprung from it, and showed the people their alarm- 

* ing dcTiciencietj. ''fli rough the means of these books the cha- 

* racter of the people is so much improved, they tire become so 

> orderly, sober, and in many instances so religious, that llioso 

> who knew them previous to the period in question, wonder at 
‘ their change.’:]; 
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After considering these fact®, we trust our renders 
iliat, both in theory and practice, the Ronmn Catholics jai<e 
friendly to education, and in particular to that education wHicli 
is founded on religious instiuctioiu 

But though such are their opinions, they vehemently oppose 
any system connected directly or indirectly with Proselytistn ; 
and under this name it is no doubt true, that they object tu 
schools in which all children who have reached a certain profi- 
ciency in reading are cunprllefi to read the Sci‘ipti*re‘«. On this 
principle Catholics and Protestants are at issue-, it is tlio quot- 
tion which has excited the most furious animosities, aiul has im- 
peded incalculably the progress of education in Ireland,^’ 

Which of the two parties has reason and justice at its side ? 

‘ We venture to express our unanimous opinion, ’ f declare 
four prelates of the Established Church, ‘that no .s}steui of cdu- 

* cation cun be carried into efloclual execution in Ireland, tni- 
‘ less it be explicitly avowed and clearly understood, as its leading 

* principle, that no attempt shall be made to influence or disturb 

* the peculiar tenets of any sect or description of Christians* ^ 
To this wc fully ami eor<lialIy assciu; nor can wo sufliciently 
praise the wisdom an<i liberality of the principle thus slated f)y 
the Commissioners. The simple question to be discussed tlicj c- 
fore is, whether an oufoi ccd reading of the Scftplures l>y llomiUi 
Catholic children, received in schools maintained at the public, 
expense, does, or does not, contravene the doctrine thus iuui 
clow^n in the 14th Report ? 

In qiicsli<5ns of religious faith, no one sect has the right, or 
possesses the means of judging for another. An act, howc'vi r 
reasonable or meritorious in one class of fversons, maj" be con^ i- 
dered blaineable by another. With the great niajoniy of man- 
kind, wearing n hat is thought n matter with wliich the eonsci- 
ence has little ebneern, and oilering cvfBence on oath to forwai'<l 
the ends of justice seeing an act wliieh it would be irrational to 
condemn. Yet the broad brim of the Quaker icsistetl the wliolii 
efforts of the Slate; and llie small community of the 

or Moravians, have been lespeclcd by ibo Legislaltu c. Ikjlfi 
sects have been allowed to decide for themselves ; and we nei- 
ther inflict penalties nor withhold benefits on am)unt of ilu ir 
conscientious scruples. J The IVotefctaiUs, bred up as they are 

* in a set of principles and notions dilfering born ours on the 


* 1 1th Report on Education, p. 2, 
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* mode of communtciting religious knowledge, cannot feiriy 
‘judge lis by thdr own criterion; and, therefore, as beneroleht 
‘ tpen and as Chiristians, they ought to be more indulgent to 

* dor feelings in whet regards the religious education dl pur 

* pet^le, and more cautious of charging us with hostility to edu- 
‘ catiOn,' and to the moral improvement of the poor, merely for 
‘ endeavouring to preserve them in the religion for which their 

* fathers suffered. ’ Such is the calm and rational appeal made 
by the author to whom we have so often referred, — a Catholic 
priest himscUj and fully competent to speak the opinions of the 
body to which he belongs. It is not because, as Protestants, we 
believe that Scripture reading in schools is meritorious and use- 
ful, that we have any right to call on the Catholics -to assent to 
such a proposition. Perhaps the broadest line of distinction 
between the two sects, and that wliich to us constitutes a prin- 
cipal superiority of the reformed churches, is the assertion of 
the right of private judgment in matters of faith by all of the 
Protestpnt comnumion. Rut this, which we pertinaciously assert, 
the Roman Catholics pertinaciously deny. This has been, from 
the earliest times, as much an article of their religion as tran- 
substantiation, or the seven sacraments ; and ns a corollary from 
this denial of the right of private judgment, necessarily follows 
the refusal to p1ac6 lire Scriptures in the hands, either of the 
young „or . of adults, without the commentary of the iioman 
Church upon the sacred text. Should wc act wisely in refusinif 
to educate liic Irisli pesisantry, unless they read books in which 
the invocation of the Virgin and the intercession of the saints 
•wore attacked ? The question of an enforced Scripture instruc- 
tion is the same in principle, and only differs in degree. Wc 
declat;c our willingness to educate the Catholics; we protest 
against allowing any religious distinctions to influence us; 
and yet wc affix to oifr interposition the very reasonable and 
moderate condition, of abjuring one of the peculiar doctiines 
of their Church. ‘ Why do not priests allow the Rible, that 

excellent and sacred volume, to be read in schools ? ’ We 

might as well inquire, ‘ why they forbid their flocks to come to 
‘ cliurch, — that excellent and sacred place, or to profess Protes- 
‘ lantism, that excellent and sacred religion ? ’ * 

But the Roman Catholics have more to complain of than an 
obligatory Scripture instruction, though even that we have seen 
to, be at v,ariance with the principles of thp 1 4th Report. Frank 
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avowals of the intention of making proselytes hafe takra place; 
anil exhortations have been delivered to encoilrage the faii^ful 
hi the performance of this duty. In this some membefr^ pf .the< ' 
Churchy and the more zealous. dissenters, have concurriSd i iii^Kcs 
whilst they declare controversial war, are horror-struck that the 
Catholics, in their turn, should invoke the fathers, and prepare 
for battle. A prelate who informs us that * I Tis ‘Majesty had 
‘ been graciously pleased, by the recommendation of his confi- 

* detitial advisers, to intrust him with the clmrge of an extensive 

* diocese,’* calls die attention of his clergy * to the corrupt 
‘ system of faith and practice by which the people committed to 

* his care arc beset and entangled. ’ f He then proceeds to in- 
form tliem that they are sworn * at ihcir ordination, to elicit the 

* removal of the errors of the llomish Church from the minds 

* of their parishioners, a w/ra to the siihstitiitioii of the re* 

^ formal code of Christian truths which is professed by the 

* United Church of England and Ireland. ’ j: 'rhe bishop 

* then states, J. that * Education ought to be considered by ,us, 

‘ not. as the instrument of political, civil, or even moral hnprbve- 
‘ ment, but of religious improvement; || — not religion according 
‘ to any indeterminate notion of it, but the religion of Christ, 

* not only ns the Lord hath commanded, but as vtir Chunk 
‘ hath received the same. This we arc to bind upon their bo 

* liefi and interweave into theiir practice. ’ After this declara- 
tion, it was not surprising that the Hegira of this prelate, from 
Kilalloc to Bath, was rapid and unexpected. 

The conduct of some of the zealous Dissenters has been even 
more objectionable than this frank indiscretion on the part of the 
Church. Their wisdom has, in many instances, been that of the 
ser[>ent; and, whilst protesting against prosclylism, they have 
endeavoured in every way to undermine and attack the faith of 
the peasantry. Tracts of the most insulting tendency have 
been printed and circulated. When ‘ The Prophecies relating 
‘ to Antichrist, ’ — * Latin Prayers not fit for Irishmen Close 
^ conformity between the Jews and Roman Catholics, ’ arc distri- 
buted at the same time, and by the same hands, Vkh the Biblo^is 
it surjirising that the latter should be viewed with some degree of 
suspicion ? Were these efforts at conversion made through any 
other agency than that of education, they would not be so ob- 
jectionable; and, if they were made fairly and above board, they 
would not be so deserving of moral censure. But every school 
into which this evil spirit enters creates around it a circle of 

* Charge by the ttev. Dr Mant, p. 1. 
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fitisjj^cjon and alarm^ and Umitalhe exertions of tbose ^Ho otigbl: 
to w Huocessfd^* because they are honest and sincere. May we 
not ask these friends to proselytism, avowed or concealed, whe- 
ther tb^y vroirld tolerate from the Catholics the conduct they 
themselves jpursue ?' Wliat would they think if Dr Doyle and Mr 
O’Connell were to make an apostolic tour throughout England, 
lecturing publicly at every , market town against the error of 
heresy, and recommending the consolatory doctrines of indul- 
gences and absolution. The conversion oF a single Protestant, 
even that of a bar-innid at Shrewsbury, or a waiter at Barnet, 
would shake ail Hnrtlcit’s buildings to ihcir centre. 

G*ur readers must not imagine, however, that we consider thef 
Ilomau Catholics, though excusable, altogether blameless. They 
have sometimes taken alarm wlien danger was not impending, 
and have refused the services of friends, who had no second or 
hidden object in viov^’. Such is the natural consequence of any 
system like, that which prevails in iieiand, mischievous no less 
by the evil It jn'oducos, than by the good which it prevents. 
Whilst we admit ihe gr(*at sacrifices nuuie oat of their poverty 
by the Catholic elerg}', vriiilst w'c are gralchil for the services 
they have rendered, vve caniK)t consitler tiunn a proper body to 
be unreservedly inlnrilcil with the duties of education. Those 
duties we consider as boih civil and political ; and in their dis- 
charge the cl('i’gy of neither sect should be allowed any domi- 
nion. An unrestraincti powi-r may be conceded to them in re- 
ligious instruction, and li is tlieir duty to prevent anydmpro- 
per interlerence in matters of iliith ; but this is all they should 
Meek oi- obtain. Thej' may be useful instruments ; they would 
bo dangerous masters. 

Oinviuit ])jan then ought thoeducation of the poor to be placed 
in Ireland ? Our answer isa simple one — on such a foundation as 
xvill ensure to all sects ecjual advantages, and will extend to every 
peasant tlie means of iiislniction. One common sy^item for 
all, wdiether IVotestaut or Catliolic, we consider to be infinitely 
preferable to scp*irate and exclusive schools. But if separate 
schools are to 1x5 maintained for IVotestants, a measure which we 
deprecate, it is the gr<>.ssest injustice to leave the establishment 
exclusively Catholic, without similar assistance. With respeot 
to the course of reading to be adople^l in liberal schools, those 
who have considered many of the elementary books of Catho- 
lic religious education, arc aware that llie greater part of them 
deser^/the apjirobation even of Protestant instructors. We . 
wouhi^efer to C'hahner.s’s Morality of the Bible, tlie Evangelical 
History of Christ, Ueeve’s Hisiory of the Bible, and many 
others. Injioine of‘tiie periotlical citcul:;ring Hlnaries we have 
described^ne following hooks arc admitted : — Dr Honiihold’s 
Explau^uou of the Commandoients — Bos:?uet’s Expositioti of 
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Imitation of Christ^ Chaloner’s Meditatipiifi./ On- thfese 
books tile, religions education of CathoLies might very , 

founded. We are also convinced that cerUun extracts might 
made from the Scriptures themselves, which would give no 
fence to pious Roman Catholics. In the sclmols of luutun) iui* 
struction, both in France and Italv» works of tins description 
have been introduced and approved of by the clergy. We par- 
ticularly call the attention of the Irish Catlmlics to the Sacred 
History of Auionelli, published at Florence in IB 19. (Com^ 
jicndio d’Istoria Sacra, ad uso della scuola d’inseguerneuLc, reci- 
proco a Fiieiizo.) The tablets used ia the French schools are 
also worthy of attention. * |^es tableaux de lecture choisie, .tou6 
lies .sujets rt'ligieux ct reretns dt» Vaulorite cedes iaaiique^ font 
‘ lie chacuii dca exercices line sorte d’instruclion pour Ic canir, 

* en (leveloppant Ics senuinens les plus fuvorables a la pratique 

* do la vertu, (llnppurt dc In SociW* pour rinstruction clemeii- 
‘ taire, 18:23, p. 31). The study of such extracts seems to have 
been all lliat iias contemplated by the Commissioners of Fducit^ 
lion, when they speak oi* ^ a selection from Sacred flistoiy, 

* whicii hliall not l)e liable to au if of the objections made to the 
^ tuc of the l^cripLuevs in the course’ of education.' * I'his too 
is all that is suggCs^itted by Mr Leslie Foster, wlien he rcconir- 
mends * sncli extracts from the New Testament, f as no candid 

* Roman Catholic can imagine to have any bearing on points 

* in disjJiite. ' 

Tluit this proposition would not be rejected by the 
Roman Catliolics, 'vVte infer from the reasonablcnoKS of tli’C 
case, and llie doenment presented to Mr (irantby Lord Fiii*- 
gail and the live Rishops, and also from J)r Doyle’s directioih# 
given ill a printed letter to one of his clergy. ‘ To meet tlui 

* vvislies of otlicrs, a lesson or lessons of the Doii.ay Bible may 

* be read for tlie Roman Catholic children cucli da}^ by tlKs 
‘ master who teaches them tlieir catechism, ’ *1: Such a volume of 
extracts, and other elemenlary books, liaving bemi approved of 
by some of the most authoritative persons on both sides, w*>e 
would willingly give to the parish clergy of either jicrsuasutii 
an absolute veto on the introduction of new books into the pri- 
mary schools. These gentlemen should have a constant powtw 
of superintendence, ana certain hours should be allotted to lluan 
for the peculiar religious instruction of the children of their re- 
spective communions. If Parlianienlary grants arc necessary, 
they should be appropriated exclusively in building s(^boul 
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ivtimmg masters, and mistresses, and providing useful 
' and cheap books* The school itself should be inaiiitained by the 
contributions of the clergy, and where those were inadequate, by 
parish assessment; this charge being thrown upon the landlords’ 
rent, and not upon the occupying tenant. Subscribers to a 
certain amount, and tlie parishioners in a special vestry, should 
bo allowed the nomination of the Umster ; but no a]>pointmeut 
should take place, except of a person bringing a certificate of 
qualification fiom a central school maintained in Dublin. A 
garden, and wherever it is practicable some acres of land, 
should be attached to each school ; and agricultural instruc- 
tion, with an elementary knowledge of mechanics and chemistry, 
should form part of the course of s(^dy. Every school sliould be 
a school of industiy. ^ 

Though wo are convinced that such n proposition as tills woultl 
be received with gratitude in Ireland, and would be most useitil, 
\\e are not'such enthusiasts as to imagine that it would roinody 
all the evil consequences of injustice and oppression. * An 

* improved course of Education, ’ observed Mi Plunket, ‘ ought 

‘ to grow out of an inqirovcd system ol‘ f lovcrnnieht. are 

* otherwise only teaching a wretched ])easanlry to calculate 

* wealth lie can never }>o^scss, and to road of happiness he is 
‘ not destined to enjoy,’ A writer who, tliough he concouK his 
name, is well known as a friond and correspondent of Burke, 
observes, ‘ Loanung is not only considi rod by some instructors 
‘ to be better than house and land, but to be jirefcrable loineal, 

‘ clothing, and all sucli coarse enjoyments. If a chilirs iniud 

* is fed, it seems this is all the nourishnieiit ht* requires. I'lic 

* energies of his spirit arc to support the weakness ol his iiesh, 

* and science is to check the progress of stars at ion ! Then as 

* to clothing, provided his intellect is well lined, no matter how 
^ thinly his body is com red, — 3 Z 70 /a(j;/i S/tau^/incs&r/s c/iildten 
^ are very nalced\ Poor things, they ought to be oent to school 
‘ ^They have nothinjn to eat '—They should be taught to reutl 

* without a moment’s loss of time ! — By writing, reading, arid 
< arithmetic, all the evils of life are to be cured, and all its 

* wants supplied. ’ ^ 

But this is too misin'ublc tor mockery. Education is not a 
nostrum that is to cure every possible disease- Wo know that 
equal laws fairly administered, personal freedom, and more 
extended employment, arc the first wants of Ireland. But it 
is no less true that even these remedies, did we possess a go- 
vernment sufficiently strong and virtuous to try them, would be 
incomplete without a wiw, a comprehensive, aud truly libe- 
ral systei^yj^Education* 

* Letter to the Right Hon. C. Grant, by Aikarnic, 
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Art. X* Lettrcs mr L' Afif»le/erre^ Par A. de Stael-Hol- 
STKiN. 8vo. pp. 4^28. Paris, 1825. 

^T^hk difficulty of giving an accurate description of a foreign 

^ country, is as obvious at the least as its usefulness is great, 
not merely to those ignoralit of the subject, but to the inhabit 
tanis tliemsclves, who must profit exceedingly by observing the 
light in which strangers regard their character and institutions. 
Nor is it easy to say which is most likely to lead the stranger 
into nii'-takes, — the plan of giving a general, and, as it were, 
philosophical view of the subject, or that of entering into de- 
tails, and conlining himself to reasoning upon particular facts. 
J-iC‘t any rnau sit down to describe and to speculate upon^ils 
own coiintrvj and lie will speedily discover how little formed 
hih opinions are upon many of the most important features of 
its policy, and how ignorant he is of matters with the results of 
which he is daily conversant. Accordingly, the blunders com- 
ruiued by foreigiuT^ in describing this country are proverbial. 
We allude not merely to the ludicrous instances of* GaUiemm 
* will b(‘ picitsrd to ttihe their Places^ — from which notice of the 
Speaker, one traveller inferred the open and avowed venality of 
the members of Parliament — and * Punrrals pn^ornted 
which Hc'i'vcd to another as an illustration of onr unfeeling and 
llicjiti ical nature^; but there prevails tli rough their remarks, as well 
as their statements, an inaccuracy which plainly shows them to be 
at a vast di'-tance from the truth, and to be theorizing on some 
creation of their own fancy, rather llian relating what they saw. 
Indeed, though the difficulty niust be great in any case, it ia 
incalculably aiigmcnted when the subject is a country differing 
so widely in all its most important political features, as England 
does from every other. 

The able and cnlightenvd author of the work before us has 
himself well slateil the peculiar difficulties to which we allude* 
After observing how purely fanciful some of the speculations of 
foreigners have been upon our Institutions, when they reasoned 
upon them theoretically, he speaks of the almost e(|ual risk of 
error whicli those run who attend to the statistical details, with- 
out a practical acquaintance with the country. Nothing, as lie 
jij‘'tly renuuk*-, can exceed the accuracy and usefulness of our 
Parliamentary Reports upon many important subjects. Yet, to 
draw from the bare study of these invaluable documents, any 
thing like a juKt conclusion as to the actual state of wealth and 
society in England, would exceed the powers of the most cautious, 
diligent, and philosophical rcasoner. He gives some well chosen 
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examples of the errors into which a stranger, however well 
informed, would naturally fall in his attempts to obtain from 
statixStical researches an idea of the face of our affairs. 

' Ell Angletcrre, les fortunes de Taristocratie son! immenses, le 
luxe esi pouss6 ^ un exces inoui chc*/ les hommes dc la classc supc- 
rieure. La propiet6 foncicu'c .est concentree dans un asscz petit 
norabre dc mains ; ]*etendue des fermes est fort considerable ; 
rexploitation dcs terres emploie d’^nornies capitaux ; fagriculture sc 
fait cn grand et selon des m6thodc5 scientifiques. Dcs lois prohibi- 
tives ont porte le prix des grains a un taux exagere. La classe des 
non proprietaircs csl bcaucoup plus nomb reuse qu’en Erance ; pres 
d’un dixieme de la population est assisic par la taxc dcs pauvres. 

* Voila des faits, sans liaison, et que jc prends au liasard, mais 
dont la vcrit6 csl incontestable. 

^Quelles conclusions doit natiirellemcnt cn tirer un homme ha- 
bitue a raisonner juste, mais qui n’a pas vu TAnglcterre de ses pro- 

S res yeux? quelle idee se fera-t-il de ce pays, d’apres dc semblables 
omi6s ? 

‘ Les fermes sont d'une grande 6tenduc, sc dira-t-il, Tagriculture 
est scientifique, clle emploie plus de machines ct moins de bras que 
6Ur le'eontinent. II faut done que les champs soient vastes ct cou- 
verts de recoltes uniforrnes ; que des haies, des fosses, des barricrca 
nc genent point la marchc de la houe. dii semoir et des autres in- 
strumens tVune agriculture perfcctioimec, Des lors on doit voir 
et lu d’immcnses ctablisseniens ruraux ; mais la cainpagnc r/cst point 
parscmCe dc ces maisons de paysaii, dont fccil est rejoui dans qiicl- 
ques lines dc nos provinces. 

‘ Cette deduction n'a rien que dc logique ; et cependant elle con- 
duit au resultat Ic plus contrairc a la r^alitc. Les campagnes, dans 
la plus grande partie de TAnglcterre, sont aussi coiipees de hales que 
cedes de la Suisse ou du Bocage de la Vendee ; lours rccoltes sont 
variees, des groupes d’arbres les cmbellissent ei sont respeetes par la 
charrue, qui se detournc pour les mcnager avee une sorte dc venera- 
tion superstitiuse; Taspect general de la contrte est celui d’un pays dc 
petite culture, et rien ifotfrc une plus douce image d’aisance et de 
bonheur que le cottage d*un paysan anglais/ pp. 8-11, 

After some other instances of the same kind, M. de SlatU 
observes, i)iat all these anomalies, though their law may be 
difficult to trace, have nevertheless a law ; and he gives an illus- 
tration, which wc think has the great merit both of appositeness 
and originality. 

^ Dans la nature inorganique, les phenom^nes n’ont en general 
besoin d’etre expliques que par une scule cause. Cette pier re aban- 
donnee h elle-meme tombe vers la terre ; cetto autre sc rneut sur un 
plan incline avec unc vitessc accelercc ; dies suivent unc loi commune, 
cede de la pesanteur, ct dans quelque lieu qu*un corps suit soutiiis 
a faction de la mi^me force, il lui obciro exiu tomcnt dela memc ma- 
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ni^re* Si nous entrons dans le monde vegetal, hf phenom&ties do* 
vieiinent plus complexes. Telle plantc peut prosp6rer dans un pays 
es languir dans un autre, quoique soumise a la meme culture et ex« 
posee au meme degre de chaleur : c’est qu'il faut tcnir compte et de 
rinduence du climat, et de la nature du sol, et de la quality deseaax 
qui I’arroscnt, et de bcaucoup d’autres circonstances accessoires* 
Mais si nous nous 61evons jusqu’aux Stres anim6s, quelle foule de 
phcnomencs varies, inexplicables s’ofFre a n6s regards ! que d’aspecta 
divei's lie prend pas la force vitale! quelles modibcationssurprenantes 
ne fait-elle pas subir a la maticre soumise a son action ! Nierons-i 
nous pour cela quc dcs lois oxganiques ne president a Texistence des 
^tres virans : non sans doute ; nous reconnaitrons seulemcnt qu’ellcs 
sont plus difEciles a saisir, ct exigent une 6tude plus r^flechie. 

* Un pays lib re csL dans I’ordrc dcs societes humaines cc que sont 
Ics 6tres animes dans recliellc du monde physique. La ou toiitea 
les forces nalurelles ont eu leur plein essor, on doit s*attendre d ren- 
contrer non seulemcnt des varietes inbnics, mais des contrastes bi- 
/arres. C*st aussi le spectacle que nous offre TAngleterre. On ne 
saurait rendre compte dc I'etat de cc pays par aucune de ccs gene- 
ralities banales qui plaiscnt tant aux esprits communs, ou, cc qui est 
la meme chose, aux esprits siiperbclcls. Toutes les questions qui 
6*y rapportent veulent 6tre ctudi^^es et approfondies en ellcs-m^mes ; 
et il n'est guerc d’obscrvation generale qui, priisentee d’un manit^re 
absolue, ne put 6tre combattue par une observation toute contrairc/ 

pp. 1 ( 3 - 18 . 

An author who thinks so well, and sets out upon his task 
with so full and so profound a knowledge of its difficulties, has 
every reasonable probability of performing it satisfactorily; and 
the success of M, de Stael appears to us perfectly undeniable. 
No foreigner ever gave a picture of England at once so lively, 
so ingenious, and so free from errors. Here and there may be 
found a somewhat too great disposition to theorize and refine. 
One or two mistakes arc no doubt to be detected ; but, gene- 
rally speaking, the view given of this country is correct, and 
such as reflecting Englishmen (we say nothing of the thought* 
less multitude of all ranks to whom it is no^ addressed) must 
approve. He has seen our institutions and our habits with the 
accuracy of a near observer, and of one to whom, from much 
intercourse, they are familiar; but he has seen them with that free* 
dom from prejudice which no native can have (though, upon 
political matters, he leans perhaps too favourably towards us); 
and he has been apparently, as far as could be expected, upon 
bis guard against the prevailing fault of ingenious men — great in 
itself, and the source of the most ludicrous blunders — the dis- 
position to explain every thing by a few general principles. 

* J’ai visits l*Angleterre’ (says he) ‘ d deux epuques differen* 

* tGS : je Vai vue pendant la lutte h^roYque qu’elle a soutenuc 

* centre la puissance de Napoleon : je I’ai parcourue neuf aos 
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** |lltH tard, nprcs les cbongemens que la paix a introduits dans 
‘ son oconomie interieure,' aussi bien que dans ses relations poli«* 

* tiques, ct plus Tetude de ce pays a captive mon interet, plus 
‘ j’ai r^connu que la pr6tention d'cxpliquer des resultats si 

* Vari6s par un petit nornbrc d^axiomes gencraux, serait le 

* comblc de la prosomption ou de la legcrete. ’ 

The first subject to which our author directs his attention, is 
the comparative state of England and France in respect of the 
progress* whicli has been made towards general improvement; 
and he justly remarks, that the striking (iifiercnce between the 
two countries consists, not in the superiority of one over the 
other as the birth-place of great talents, each being ‘ to 
‘ famous wits native.* Indeed our author seems willing, in 
the severer sciences at least, to prefer his own countrymen ; but 
in the general difiiihion of sound opinions and useful infor- 
mation, he admits ilial our feuperioiiiy is incontestable. In 
Franco, you will find nien of the most happy genius for every 
branch of intellectual exertion; a greater number of persons, 
perhaps, than any where else, whose capacity for ingenious rea- 
soning and subtle genertdization seems of universaJ application. 
Yon will aliJO find disSlricts where popular education is in a 
stale of great improvement ; Alsace, lbrcxam})le, being superior 
in ibis respect to miiiiy counties in the nortli of England ; but 
the greater part of the country is deplorably wanting in the 
ineanlBor instruction. In no part of England can there l)e found 
any thing to equal the intclleclual famine whicli pervatles many 
of the Fionch provinces, lirittany is given as an instance; not 
above one in five iinndred of the population attending bchooLs of 
any kind — that is to say, not one in fifty of the cbildrcii whose 
ages fit them for it ; and we are told, that the greater part of 
flic provinces are in such a state, that you may go into a large 
town, the capital of a department, and look in vain, not only 
for any literary establishment, or for a reading-room — but even 
for a bookseller's shop — unless, indeed, the name can be given 
to a wretched hole, in which mass- books and two or three bad 
romances are sold, The enlightened views "of government and 
legislation so generally entertained by all classes of the people 
in this country, he ascribes not only to their better education, 
but to the long establishment amongst us of institutions which, 
with all their imperfections, are still incomparably superior to 
those of other nations in Europe. They have rendered sound 
opinions on practical points of policy matter of rooted belief 
and habitual feeling, — making them, as it were, a part of every 
man’s constitution. The want of such opinions in France at the 
era of the Revolution, produced the natural consequence, that af- 
ter the old system was destroyed, with a sufficiently daring band. 
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f4f« greatest timidily and irresolution was shown in constructing 
a new one in its place ; and, as it was necessary to do some-^ 
thing, the leaders, having no fixed principle among the people 
which could be appealed to, and no materials to work with, 
went from one theory to another, and invented schemes of pure 
fiiiicy, which never took root in the country. By degrees, how- 
ever, there have grown up, during the changeful times the 
French have since passed through, certain habits of thinking, 
which, though far inferior to ours both in number mid iii 
strength, seem to promise the materials of free institutions. 

Having pointed out ilie great excellence of our constitution 
in familiarizing tlic pei>plc with its principles, and making tho 
best of these a part of themselves, our author takes notice of an 
evil to which this leads — tho difticulty wc find in conceiving 
that any thing can be changed which exists among us — and the 
narrow limits within which we are obliged to reason upon every 
<jiiesiion of reform and improvement. But he justly observes, 
that this leads to one inestimable advantage; the progress we 
make, if slow, is sure; and when the opinion of the people has 
been so far changed, by long and full discussion, as to create a 
change in the policy of the State, that change also becoirics at 
once part ol’ihe system, and is in no danger of being abandon- 
ed fur tlic erroneous institutions which it succeeded. 

Tlie contrast between our legislation and that of France, 
upon tho subject of the Press, atlbrds a remarkable exaniple of 
this positit)!!. 

‘ Nous avions fait, en 1819, un grand pas dans la carrierc do la 
liberte, nous avions obteiui sur la repression des debts dc la presse 
unc loi (pii, uialgre dc legeres iiiipcrfections, avail etc rcconnuc par 
les nuiitrcs do la science, par les juiisconsultLs anglais eux-memes, 
pour la plus pliilosopbique ct la meilJeure qui cxistat ju^qu’alors dans 
aucun ))ays. Mais ectte loi, mal coruprise du public, harcelec d’ob« 
jectious dcraisonnablei?, par ceux-fa lueuic qui auraient du^ mieux 
en appiecier Jes avantages, ne dut son succes qiuui talent d’un mi- 
nistre et a la compIai>ance dc la majorite. Quelques mois sVcoiile- 
rent a peine, le pouvoir changca de rnain^, ou, cc qui est pis, h.s 
depositaircs du pouvoir cbangcrent de foi ; la nouvellc legislation de 
la pre^sc peril sans laisscr de traces ni dans la juri.<priidence ni dans 
Ics mmurs, et cle longues annees s’ccoulcront peut-ctre avant que Ja 
France puisse esperer d'en etre remise en‘po?ses*5ion. 

‘ En Angleterre, la lutte a etc longue. M. Fox dans le parlc- 
inent, Lord Krskine au barreau, ont livre plus d’un combat, terrasse 
plus d’une redoutable adversairc, avant d’obtenir pour le jury Tim- 
portaiite prerogative de prononcer sur la criminaiitc dc I'ecrit aiissU 
bion que. sur la fait de la publication. Mais plus le debat s'est prOf 
hinge, plus le public y a pris intcrct, plus les esprits se sont pene- 
tres de I’importancp dc la <]ucsttoii ; c^orsqu’enfin. l^ord En»kifiit 
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dbtint du roi la plus noble devise qui jamais mt orn£ I ecussion d’un 
homkne d’6tat, Trial hy jury ( jugement par jure8)i le principe dont 
Ton proclamiut ainsi le triompbe etait devenu pour I'Angleterre un 
article de foi poUtiqUe, qu’aujourd’hui leg plus grands amis du pouvoir 
loimeraient & peine ^ contestcr. ’ pp. 46, 47* 

The four following Letters are devoted to the very import- 
ant subject of the division of property ; and they contain, mix- 
ed with some inaccuracies, a groat deni of interesting disquisition, 
and many very striking facts. He begins with denying that the 
inequality in the distribution of our wealth is so great as has been 
commonly asserted ; and his chief proof of this is drawn from 
the returns under the Income Tax, which certainly prove the 
number of considerable fortunes in England to be very great ; 
for they show that above 25,000 persons have incomes exceed- 
ing 200f. a year, and that 3600 i)er.sons have incomes of above 
1000/. a year. He then contends that the inequality 'wliich 
does exist is much less owing to the laws than to the habits of 
the country; For he shows liow little, in England at least, can 
be done to restrain the alienation of land, and how certain it is 
that all land must, from time to time, become alienable. Uut 
the opinions, or feelings, or, as he is disposed to think them, 
the prejudices of men are universally in favour of primogeniture ; 
and as tlic alteration in the law of succession in France would 
not increase materially the number of fortunes given to the eld- 
est son, so he conceives that the abolition of our laws of entail 
would not sensibly diminish the number of cases in whicli the 
eldest is preferred. A curious anecdote is related In illustra- 
tion of the universality with which tlie idea of jjrimogenitiire 
bus taken root among all classes of the jieople*' 

*• Un maitre dc forges fran9ais, voyageant en Anglcterrc pour s’in- 
gtruire des progres qu*y a fairs la fabrication du for, desceiidit, il y 
a quciques ann6es, au fond d’unc mine de charbon situec dans un 
des districts ou les opinions radicales 6taiei)t le plus r^'panducs parini 
le peuple. Arriv6 dans les galcries souterraines, il sVnfretinr avoc 
les ouvriers dc la nature ct dc Ja duree de Iciir travail, dc leur sulaire, 
de Icur nuurriturc, dc tons les d/'tuils de leur condition. Les ou- 
vriers, a leur tour, interesscs par la conversation d*uii houuuc qui 
montrait une connaissance precise de leurs intei ets et dc Icurs be- 
soins, attir6s d’aillrurs par la Iibt3rallt6 des o})inions' qn*il manifestait, 
lui adresscrent a leur tour quciques quc!>tions sur Tetat dc la classe 
laboricuse en France. Combien d*ouvrier8 emplovtz-vous? lui de- 
mandercnt-ils. — Quatre ou cinq cents. — C’cst quejque ciiose ; et quel 
l^r salaire ? coCitc, dans la panic de la France que vous 
habitez, la nouri^lfe et Tentrctien d’unc famille? — Leur salaire est 
inf<5rieur au mats cette infC'riorite est plus que compensce par 

le bas prix dt^s obj^ts de premiere ncccssite — Vous avez raison, lui 
r^pondiirent lea oiincurs, apres avoir fait entre eux un petit calcul 
qui jjpir prouvait qu*cn efn|||||y^ndition des ouvriers i^tait mcilleure 
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en I^rance qu*en Angicterre ; mais cotnbi'cn de temps travaillent-jis 
par jour? — Huitheures, ternic moyen.— Pas plus! Et que fontdfa 
cUi roste de leur journ^e? — Ils cultivent leur heritage et travaiilent 
pour Icur propre compte — Quo dites-vous, leur heritage ? Ils sont ' 
done proprj{)taires ? ils ont un champ, une maison a eux ?— Oui, Sana 
donte ; du nioins la pi apart dc ceux que j’emploie. A ces mots, 
I’t'tonnement sc peignit sur toutes k\s physionomies. Et cet h6ri* 
tape, reprit le plus intelligent des mineurs, que devient-il u la mort 
du pere? — li sc partage entre les enfans. — Quoi ! egalcment? — Out, 
sans doutc, ou a peu pres. — Mais une petite propri6te partagee entre 
plusieiirs enfans doit se reduire a rien — Non, car lorsque Tun d*eux 
iiVst pas assey riche pour acheter la portion de scs freres, la pro* 
prietc se vend ct passe entre Ics mains d'une personne qui peut la 
conserver enticre et ranieliorer. 

^ Ici finit le dialogue ; mais ces deux idecs d’ouvriers-proprietaires 
et de partage rgal entre les enfans avaient si vivement frappe les mi- 
lieu rs anglais, (|uc' le dimanclie suivant ils cn firent Tobjet d’une dis- 
cussion en regie dans un de cos clubs tnX les hommes, inernc de la 
classe paiivre, se reunissent pour lire la gazette ou pour s'entretenir 
dc leurs intercts eoinmuns ; clubs oii les formes d*iine bonne delibe- 
ration sont gencralement bcaueoup tnieiix observecs que nous ne Ic 
voyoiis cn Franco dans dcs asseinblces pulitiqiies d*un plus haut pa- 
rage. Apres un long dobat, on alia aux voix, ct la majorit6 pro- 
noiuja que sans doutc ii etait bon que les ouvriers fussent proprit*. 
tains ; mais quo riieritage devait passer u Faine, et n’etre point 
divide. 

^ Voila done des ouvriers, des proletaircs, radicaux par leurs opi- 
nions ou leurs passions politiques, qui se prononcenl contre Fcgaliltv 
des partages et cn faveur dii droit fFaincsse. II scrait diffieiJi de 
donner une preuve plus forte de Tempire universel que cet ordre 
d’ldces exeiee en AngJotorre. ' pp. 63-(I6. 

Our author llien examines the consequences of the two sys- 
tems in an economical view, that is, as regards the increase of 
iiatiotiiil wealth ; and he conehides tiiat the subdivision of pro- 
perty ill land, which results fioui abolisliing the right ofjirimo- 
geniture, has no material idled in retarding the accumulation 
of capital. He dwells principally on two parts of this subject, 
the elfects of the law id" primogeniture upon the condition of 
tht‘ younger sons of pniprietors, and ils effects upon the culti- 
vator, and generally upon agricultural improvement. We 
cannot agree with him in his views of either of these subjects. 
He asks how the wealth of the country can be increased by ono 
son Iiaving the estate, and the others being left with small pa- 
iriinuiiies, which must end in making them receive a portion of 
the public revenue as holders of places, instead of receiving the 
same sums directly from the land, But if they receive tlicir sa- 
laries, they perform the work required by tlie State, putting the 
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case of total abuse, sinecure places, or of partial abuse, overpaid 
places, out of the question ; and then it by no means follows that 
all a landowner's younger sons shouldgointo the various bran- 
ches of the public service ; on the contrary, most of them, in 
point of fact, are found fillin tr tlio ordinary professions and trades ; 
and the bulk of public servants, those in the inferior stations, 
are the sons of men unconiuicted with land altogetlier. He 
contends that agriculture is by no means injured by the subdi- 
vision of land, as long as this is left iVee from legislative inter- 
ference ; for, withoTit doubting the principle that the best method 
of cultivation will, generally speaking, be adopted w lu*re large 
capitals are brought to the iin])rovenK‘Ut of considerable estates, 
he argues that the subtlivision, \)y giving economical and indus- 
trious habits to a great number ol’ small pro})rietors, tends di- 
rectly to the augmentation of wealth, and conseqnetitly j)rovides 
the capital rccpiired, while the fiee c(>inmerce of laml will ena- 
ble persons to consolulatg the estates required ; and he deems 
it a gross blunder to siipj )Ose that a law ot entail, like the one 
so often proposed ii\ h'ruiice, for preventing the subdivision of 
estates, would keep the land in larg<‘ masses, it being clearly 
the Unidency of such a law to i)revent the small eslatt s, every- 
where to be found, from being consolidated into large ones, or 
ones of a considerable size. He asserts that this consolidation 
is HOW' going on as fast as cirenmsl nKvs rc'cpiiiv, and particu- 
larly, as fast as the cjipital destined lor agricultural iinproveincnt 
is provided. 

* Quel est done I’rtat reel do la France ? Lc niorcellcment de? pro- 
'pri6tes y va-t*il croissant d’uhe nianiere si cltVayante En anetirie 
fa 9 on. Nous voyons au coutraire quo dans le voisina^e dcs villcs 
riches, en general sur tons Ics points ou Ics capitaux s’accnnuilcnt 
par le commerce ou par I'industrie, Ics propneus loncieres teiulent si 
Be concenlrer. II cst bien vrai que dans les provinces qui r,e joui^- 
eent pas de cet avuiuagc, conune cn Bretagne, par exeir.ple, la di- 
vision des Ii(*ritagcs est poussce beaucoup trop loin ; mais dans ccs 
provinces*];! meme, I’inicret dc ragriculture inettra un lerme a ee 
niorcellcment. Deja il ifest pas rare, ilans diverges parties do la 
France, de voir iinc fainillo de paysans convenir que I’un des frercs 
restera propritHaire dc la forme patcnitlle. Lc& autres r(’ 9 oivent do 
de lui ou unc somme d’argont, ou une partie dn rovenii, et Ini restent 
attaches comme domestiques dc campagne, atin do no p.is renoncer 
aux avantages d'unc culture cn grand, ou meine afin de conserver la 
consideration qui s’atlacho a la longue poss'C^'inii dii inoinc heritage. 
Car il est a remarquer quo, dans 1 cfat actuei des espiits, ce genre 
de penclmnt aristocratique est beaucoup plus rejiandu dans les clas- 
aes inforieurcs quo dans los classes moyennos. ’ pp. 

.Another matter des'Crves to be nienlioned, as correcting ideas 
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ffpnerally entertained of aq important fact Tlie Ilevolutioii in 
France, onr author maintains, lias not improved the country sy 
much, by dividing the land into smaller masses^ as by placing 
it in the hands ot‘ more industrious owners. The^ subdivision 
of land has at all times been great in France. Machiavel long 
ago remarked, that the people there were more conifortablo than 
elsewhere, because every peasant bad a little inheritance of hmiI 
]irc)])erty. On the otlier hand, it is justly observetl by M. de 
Stael, that the superiority of England in agriculture can by no 
means be ascribed to the law’ of priinogenitiire, including that 
of entail, but to the far more powerful habits of respect lor 
tliat arrangement of jiroperty. There iiteds but a glance at 
the coiulitum of otlier countries, such as Spain and Italy, where 
tlie law of entail is to be found, without our free institutions, lo 
evince tliat it is from them we are to deduce this, as well as so 
many other advantages. With respect to tlui iiinueiice of the 
Kulxli vision upon tlie jirogrcss of }a)]mlation, lie regards the 
conclusions drawn by his adversaries as wliolly at variance witli 
tlic 1‘acLs of the case. The too rapid increase of the jieojde in 
Fr,nice, and the misery ajijirehended from it, he treats, and wv, 
think as yet justly, as a groundless notion ; and he apjieals 
to the exam])le of Switzerland, where the law li>r centuries 
lias favouied the creation of small properties, and where, 
ill one part of the hajipicst district, the average size of 
the estates is under an acre, without the least apjieavance 
of a re<lnndant or distressed jiopulalion. But a conijiari- 
son of lOnglaiid and 1^' ranee allbrds, or seems to afford, a 
more sinking instance in Jus ilivour; the numbers in iMig- 
Jaiid Inning in t\>enty yi'ars, with all onr laws ol’ entail, and 
])rcjiiihces in favour of primogeniture, increased per cent., 
wink', in Franci', they liave in the same time (udy ativanct'd 8 
per cent. "J"lie case of Ireland, it is true, }n*oves somewhat 
stubborn to bis tlieory; but then he refeis to ‘ other circiun- 
‘ stances’ as the came; and so, doubtless, may the greater in- 
crease ill Englaiul than in France be traced to causes wholly 
indejiciidcnt of the dislributioii of huided pvtiperly. The /ea- 
(Jenaj of sinall estates to aiigineiit- jiopulation appears lo us to 
be (juite uuclliiiable ; though it is clear that other things may 
counteract it, and may likewise accelerate llie increase ol num- 
bers in a country wJiere jiroperly is not iituch subilivitled. 

Our auibor examines, in the last place, the iijlluence of the 
ilistributioii of properly upon the moral and political situation 
tjf the ])cop^c; and we think he has considerably exaggerated 
the effects of the rights of primogeniture upon the domestic re- 
I'llions of our aristociacy. He thinks it has weakened cxcreil- 
ingly the aiff etion between parent and child, by giving the eldest 
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son rij[»hts independent of the father; ^and conveying to the heir 
an interest in the death of the present possessor. The death of 
a father (says he), or of an elder brother, is, on the English 
stage, the subject of pleasantries, which are not only borne, but 
applauded — though they would shock in France the least delicate 
audience. There may be some truth in this — as well as in the re- 
mark, that conjugal attachment is the most perfect part of the do- 
mestic character m England : But we cannot help thinking, that 
the classes in which filial affection and parental tenderness are the 
strongest, are exactly those on which entails operate the most; and 
as oUr author admits, that the habits of the people keep property in 
its line of descent much more effectually than either emails or the 
law of primogeniture, he must grant that by hir the greater part 
of the distribution complained of takes place by means which 
cannot, according to his own reasoning, affect the mutual feel- 
ings of the relatives, for it thus appears that the parent is not 
prevented from disinberitiiig, nor the child invested with any 
rights, in the great majority of instances. Upon the political 
influenpe of a great landed aristocracy, he observes justly, that 
how essential soever for tlic protection of civil liberty, its im- 
portance has been considerably diminished of late years. The 
weight of public opinion has become far more powerful since 
the Hev(»liitions of America and France; and the questions 
which divide parties in England arc no longer now% as hereto- 
fore, merely persona!, whether one class of statesmen, one 
set of families, or another, shall hold the reins of government; 
but whether one set of opinions, one class of principles or an- 
other, shall regulate the conduct of public affairs. All this is 
perfectly true; and it yet by no means follow’s, that the influ- 
ence of the Crown could he surely curbed, or the cause of 
sjund principles be sure of efficient supporters, were there 
no licreditary aristocracy, founded upon the basis of large 
property in land. We can hardly imagine a less firm hold than 
the people w^ould have over a set of needy men, devoted to the 
service of the state as a mere profession — unless indeed it w'ere 
the hold they might have over a set of men, each busily engaged 
in the pursuits of trade, and other gainful employnj|pits that ab- 
sorbed their attention, and monopolized their feelings of honour 
and propriety. Individuals there may be — pr(»bably always will 
be — in both classes, <of virtue and independence: But a bo- 
dy of men, indepcmlent in their fortunes, and bearing a part in 
public nflUirs, seems quite essential to the maintenance of civil 
liberty. That the members of such a body must of necessity 
be selfish, and disregard the public weal, or habitually sacrifice it 
to their own interests, is about as rational a supposition, as 
that all the day-labourers in the country should join in an ac- 
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live combination to exert the whole physical force of the cotifi*. 
try (which they certainly possess) for' the purpose of seizing the 
property of the other classes-. 

As to the nature of parties, our author is too rational a 
man to indulge in the silly clamour frenucntly raised on 
this subject. He knows full well, that they who inveigh 
against parly, attack onl 3 r the party which exists to check 
the encroachments of power, and never reflect on the other 
party, which always exists; which is closely banded toge- 
ther by the strong tie of a common interest, disciplined under 
regular leaders, and paid like an army — we mean the pci\?ons 
in the employment of Government. To this part}', which is al- 
ways making encroachments on our liberties, those though dess 
reasoners would have us bow the knee, merely because it is not 
called a party, or rather because it is someLimes called a parly, 
and sometimes the government; and the combined operation of 
men, acting upon public principles to oppose il, is termed fac- 
tion, and reprobated on account of the name. 

The discushion to which we have just adverted is follovred by 
one upon aii-tocracy and democracy ; and nothing can be more 
sound than the view which he gives of this matter. The ex- 
treme respect lor rank and title, in which the inhabitants of this 
country far surpass those of every other in the world, is cer- 
tainly not V ’ied with the least disposition to sacrifice their rights 
to those w'lioui they thus stare at rather than admire. 

* Le gout des Anglais pour les litres ct les distinctions aristocra- 
tiques, ei't ponsse jusqu a la badauderie ; on Jes voit sepresser en foule 
jjOLir regardor je iie siiis quel prince etranger, dont la fortune et Tim- 
portance politique n'egaient pas cellos du moindre mcnibre de la Chana- 
bre des Communes. 11 y a dans le respect que les gens du peuple 
tenaoigneut aux classes superieures quelque chose de si empresse et 
de si soumis, qu’au premier abord ce respect peut paraitre servile ; 
iiiais eii observant de plus pres, on reconnait bientot que lours eganls 
pour le rang sont toujours unis, d’une part a une appreciation tres 
juste ct memc tres fine de la valour reclle des personues, de Tautre a 
un sentiment profond dc leurs propres droits, comme citoyens d'un 
pays libre. 

‘ Loin que Ja familiarite ou la rudesse envers les superieurs soit 
une preuve d’independance ou de dignite de caractere, rien ne fi’allic 
inieux avee une complaisance servile envers la force, et une souinia- 
sinn apathique a I'injuBtice. Le muletier andaloux fume son cigare 
avec le grand dTspagne : cst-ce que la philosophie ou la Jiberte lea 
aient rendus egaux ? Non certes, e’est que fignorance et le despo- 
tisme* ont produit, chez fun des moeurs grossieres, cbez fautre dea 
sentimens ct cics habitudes ignobles. 

‘ La premiere condition pour obtenir des 6gards dans une classc 
quelconque en Angleterre, e’est d’etre cc qu’on appcUe un^^tkman, 
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expression qui n a point de tetme correspondant en fran^ass, et dont 
I'intelligence. parfaite suppose, a elle seule, une assez longue habitude 
des tnoiurs anglaUes. Lc mot de gcntilhomme s’applique exclusive- 
ment, chez nous, a la naissance, celui d’homme comme il faut aux 
manitTes et k la condition sociale ; ceux de galant homme, d'homme 
de tnerite, i\ la conduite ct au caractcre. Un gentleman est Thomme 
que reunit a quelques avantagcs do iiaissance, de fortune, dc tplcnt 
ou de situation, des.qualites morales as'^orties a la place qu'il occupe 
dans la societe, ct des maiiieres qui indiqucnt une (education ct des 
habitudes liberal cs. Le tact du peupic anglais a cct cgard cst d’unc 
finesse rcmarquable, et I’eclat niC'ine du rjing le plus eievc lui terait 
rar^ment illusion. Qu’un homme de la plus haute naissance s’ecarte 
pa|p sa conduite, ou teulcmenl par ses manieres, des convenances que 
lui impose sa situation, vous enteiulrez beintot diredeiui, par des gens 
m^me de lii derniere clusse du ]ic*uplc : Thoiigh a lord, he is not a gen- 
tleman, Q unique grand seigneur, co nV*st pus un gentilhommc. 

‘ Que cc grand seigneur conimctte Ja raoindre injustice, qu'il man- 
que a dc certains egards cirn‘rs rhonime ijui ne i’abordait nngucre 
qu^avec la plus humble sournisv^ion, ct a Tijistant vous verrez une rude 
fiert6 succeder ;i ce respect que I'on aceorde au rang, mais que l*on 
refuse ii 1 'arrogance. Le sentiment dji droit est si forrement em* 
preint dans les uiues dnglaises, que toute consideration huinaine des- 
parait, des que ce principc vital de la liberie et de la dignite sociale, 
peut redouter la plus Icgero atteinte. Et dans ce pays si monarclii- 
que, I’eclat de laroyauii* inenie ne couvrirait pas Ja mnindre infrac- 
tion a ce quo tous Jes citoyens coubideicnt comme ieur patriuioine 
common. 

‘ (Icorgc III donna un jour Ford rc de fairc condamner, dans son 
propre pare dt* lliclimond, une portc et un clifMjjin (|ui strvaient dc 
passage aux pietons de|)ais plusieurs annees. Un bourgeois dc Itich- 
mond qui trouvait co [)asj.iigo commode a lui memc ct aux autres ha- 
bitans de sa petite villo, prit fait ct cause pour bcs voisins ; ii preten- 
dit qne, lors memo que le passage cut etc aOir-ifdans Torigine, il etait 
devenu, par le laps dc temps, partio de la \oic publique ; que la pre- 
scription etait acquise, et qu’il saurait bicn forcer le roi a rouvrir la 
porte de son pare. Il poita plaintc, sans hositer, dtvant les tiibun- 
jiUx — et gagna son proccs ! S’il prenait fantaisie a quelque goiivcr- 
ncur du Louvre ou des Tuilerics, de former au public des promenades 
OU des passages dont il a joui de tout temps, auriuns-nous beaucuup 
be bourgeois de Paris qui ponassent plainto, ou beaucuup de juges 
qui Jeur donnassent gam de cause ’ pp. 105 — 170- 

It is not, ol* i ouiv. 0 , inteiulcd .by llioso statemciits to deny tliat 
substantial iidlucnco is possossoil by mere rank as such, and in- 
dependent of the property lo which it is in general allied. Nor 
does our author doubt the necessity of keeping this influence in 
check, a 9 uell as the iniluenceof the Crown. But he finds the 
check ready, in the iiiqirovcineiU of the people, whieli, by rais- 
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inp them in the most estimable of all qualities, worth and know^ 
letlpe, has a constant tendency to level the more proundless and 
invidious di.'^tinctions of society; and he considers that this ten- 
dency operate^, without any desire, on the part at least of the 
preat body of the people, to see the balance resrored by the 
lowering of the upper clasec^, but only by raising themselves. 

This subject naturally leads to another of great iinportanee, 
the meurn of piihticihf, ’ which he discusses iiiuler tliree heads; 
the periodical press, ]mblic meetings of an ordinary nature, and 
county meetings. Into his obsei vat ions on each of these to- 
})ics we shall not, enter at large; but tlie facts are important ; 
and to some of these we shall shortly advert. 'J'lie great ex- 
tent of the reading part of the caunminiity in England and 
America, compared willi Erajice, first attracts Ins notice. ]ii 
England he reckons a thousand circulating libraries, aird three 
Inmdretl book clubs. Of the latter, wa eojielude, from what he 
says, there are none in France, aiul of the former very fe>v. 
The eiforts, too, of ndigious and philantlirc)})ie siH*ieties to cir- 
cuhite cheap tracts lias greatly lowered tlie ])riee of a coiisi<ler- 
able class ol’ books, and thereby extended the mnnbei* ol* read- 
ers. lint the elu'ap pnbliealions have incnaised I'Xeeeilingly, 
since the time to which M. de Slael’s letters refer, and the 
sciences have now beeoln(^ by means of tluan accessible \o tlic 
body of llm ))eoj)lt'. In ITS2, there were 7J) jnditical joiinuds; 
in 1821, tliey had risen to 281. A\"ith a single exci'ption, ]»e 
says, there is no English news})a])er with so great a sale as the 
(jitistihd i(m(i and fLno ind drs Dchals ; but \]ni iMiglisli ]iapers 
an; read by many more persons. The French neuspajjers have, 
by an arrangement iinich to be regretted, contracted the means 
ol' jniblicity, which they would otherwise have allbi ded. Some 
arei'xelusively political and literary, — others mercantile, — othia's 
juridical, — and each class of readers reads the journal which treats 
of the subject clnelly interesUng to itself, so lliat the intelligence 
upon other siil)jects which are less interesting, is not received 
at all, and every thing obtains only a ])arUal publicity, even 
among tlio reading classes of the community. Speaking of the 
extraordinary perfection which tlie art of reporting has attained 
in England, our author relates an anecdote of a county meet- 
ing which he attended five and thirty miles from Londoji. I le 
luul been there the whole morning, and, on his return to town, 
he found the speeches in an evening jiaper, which was publisli- 
ed at live o’clock ! In thjrty hours after a debate lias ended in 
1 Parliament, the report of it is at York. Tlie following passage 
we believe contains, gene'rally speaking, the strict truth respect- 
ing jiolilical secrets ; but as far as regards the transactions <if 
1 
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private life, there are in these times symptoms of the periodical 
press encrouoliing upon them, in a manner which may prove ex- 
trenuly dangeious to public libeity, 

* £n fait do nouvellcs politiqucs, la publicite est tellement de 
droit commun, qu’un mmistre cnvoie souvent aux journaux cellos 
qui lui parvienntnt, avant mcmcqu’il les ait communiquccs a scsiol- 
IdgucB. 11 m’est ariivc par hasard de me trouver dans Ics bureaux 
do DoM^ning* Street, aumomtnt odun diplomate iccemmcnt debarque 
en Angltterie, it entore tout frais unoulu de I’Ccole de Ratisbonno, 
vcnail demandoi a lord Castleteagh, sii n*avait point rt^u de nou- 
vellLS .— ** Comincnt, lui rcpondit le ministie, dcs nouvelles' Oui, 
sans doutc, tt de tits importantts, tent/, voici la seconde edition 
du Conner qui parait a 1 instant, list/ la, vous cn saurt/ autant que 
mot.' — It n’oLibiiciai de ina vie la figure de tc diplornate, stupefait 
d*une manure si simple de i un (onnaitie lc qui doit i tre coiinu de 
tous Quoi ' scmbUit dire sa ph^sionomic, pas une note, pas un of- 
fice, pas un mi moranduiii, iitn qu'un journal a envoycr a ma coui ^ 
je n*aurai ni la dignitt dts ntiuiiccs, nj Jes plaisirs de rinclistrc- 
tion * 

‘ II n*y a pas dc pi>s (ii Euiopt ou lc mcUci d'ambos^adc ur soit 
plus simple qifcn Angle tciic, U ou toutca Its fmtsscs, toutc J habile- 
pretciidue dc la diplomatic sou iit plus cn puie jieite. lout ce 
qulm ttrangti peutsavoii, iir«ppriudcn lisaut a\tc attention Ics 
journaux dcr> partis oppo&iis. tt quant aux faitb ou aux pio- 
jets (|u*il impoitc au gouvtrncimnt dc ttnii caches, iiulle question, 
nolle intrigue , nul espionnage lu sauiait les dtcouvrir Lt irc^ petit 
nombro dcs cmplo}ts dts minisUics, luid Ics indiscn tions comme im- 
possibles , ct il y a tcl scciet dc cabinet qui sc ti iiisnitt d unc ad- 
ministi ition i 1 admmistnition la jdus oppQsic d’l pinion** ct dt b}s- 
ttoe, sans qut ni Its jilousies dt pirfi, ni la vivatitc dcs dibats par- 
lemcntaiics It traliissc jamais. Plus on fait un«* iaige part a la pub- 
hcitt, plub cst impcnttiablc ce qu’on croit devoir lui soustraiie. 
Ccci lie s’applique pas scultmeut aux qmstioub poJitiqucs, mais a 
toutes Its cii Constances de la vie. 

< La Imiite entre cc qui est souniis a la discussion ct les points 
qu’il lui cst mtcrdit d’aboidti , est tracte par 1 opinion, avee une hnesse 
qui ptut paiaitrc subtile au pieniitr abord, mats donton est pouilant 
foicc de icconnaitrc la jublcsse. Tcl liommc souffrira pauemment 
quests actioiics les plus simples, ses moindres piiolcs soient cen- 
sures avcL auicrtumc, attaquees av^c violence, ou mCme mipitoj ablc- 
ment pcrsiffiits, qui s’ofitnscid du plu*> Icgcr soup^on sur la Sinccntc 
dr ses intentions, dc la nvelation du fait le moms important ou le 
moms f icheux a divulguer, si la connaissance er cst acquise par une 
indi^ciction* C’cst que, dans lc premier cas, on n attaque que sa 
eonduite, et que la conduitc d’un homme, mdme dans la vie piiv^e, 
est plus ou moms du domame de la coinmunaute ; tandis que, dans 
k second cas, on pCnctie dans le for do la conscience, ou dans k 
J 
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sanctUftirc de I’amitie, L'opinion) a cet egard» est d*une par- 

faitc ; et les plaintes de I'liomme qui se sentirait alnsi oiTens^ scraient 
viverncnt appuyccs, par ceux-la meme qui aiiraient envers lui la dis- 
position la moins bienveillanle. * pp. ^01-204'. 

Tlui habit of iittcnilinpj public meetings is, as M. dc Slaiil 
observes, so niiicli a part of an Englislunan’s existence, that 
you see hardly any one vvlio has not the kind of skill and expe- 
rience required for conducting tlie busitiess of such occasions; 
while in France it is rare to hnd the same tiih*nt among men 
win) have j)asscd their lives in j)iiblie nflairs; and a strong elm- 
racterislic trait of our coimtr^nnen is given when we are told, 
that yon constantly find men who, in private society, ‘are as shy 
‘ and even bashful as girls of fifteen, and can hardly answer 
‘ the simplest (juestion without blushing — rising in a public 
* meeting, and addressing thousands of their countrymen 
‘ for an hour oil' hand. ’ It is i»o less characteristic of our iVee 
institutions, and the entire safety of the great(‘s1 Ireedom of dis- 
cussion uj)on ])ul)lie alfairs, that meetings when^ every violence 
has been used in debate, and vast jiiultitiulc's liave cojne to re- 
solutions little marked by a teni|)erate spirit, eillier in subslanee 
or language, ])as', over without exciting even an alarm, while 
every man in France N^buld tremble for his])erson and property, 
were any sucb language used without a niec'ting, or any such 
meeting held without such language. 

The account of our Parliamentary ))roeee(lings is, for the. 
most part, extremely accurate. Tlie author, it is true, has 
here as elsewhere, tlu* disposition to sec every tiling in the 
most favoinable light; but he is sj)caking with a view to Ins 
own country, and l)y comparison he may wt:ll find niany things 
faultless, oi’wliich the people of this country have a good right 
to complain. As in speaking of tlio restraints upon lilxn ty in J'Tik'i, 
1817, and iSlP, he exclaims, ‘ Would to Heaven Fimice were 
‘ reduced to such a state of slavery ! ’ So lu* may well (iiid in 
the Parliament a faithful representative of public opinion, ami 
in the govenimenl a correct executor of the. jiublic w*ilk No 
one can deny that, within certain limits, lliis is true. In the 
course of time the opinion of the people makes its way into Par- 
liament, and the govorinnent yields or comjiroinises. Hut how 
many 3 X‘ars are s])eiit in error ! how many public calamities 
are occasioned ! how many national crimes committed ! 'Hio 
interval bctw'ceii an abuse in our system being detected, ex- 
posed, and proved to be pernicious, so that no reasonable man 
doubts upon the matter ; and the same abuse being corrected, 
is generally long, — and it is so much gratuitous injustice to the 
people— for caution carried to excess would require no such 
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delay. Hut there is a portion of this interval more Intolerable 
than the rest; tliat part of the time which elapses, after every 
man in the country, not having a deep and personal interest in 
tJ}e continuance of the grievance, is anxious for its removal. 
The Slave Trade — the Lottery — ^the Capital Punishment of 
petty oHences — Law Taxes— are a few of the chapters of 
this large Book of nation.al wrongs, all referable to this source 
— nil owing their j)rolonged existence to the want of effectual 
coiitroul over the representatives of the people — the want 
<)1‘ direct ])()wer in tlie inaiiiigemeiit of their own affairs. 
The truth of this seems more than once to have forced itself 
ujioii our author. After exposing the shameless proceedings at 
elections in certain boroughs, referring to his own optimism 
toudiing the force of public opinion, he adds — ‘You will perhaps 
‘ ask liow a system of sucii flagrant corru})tioii can keep its 
‘ ground, in des])ite of the laws made to repress it* — ‘ Sous i’em- 
‘ })ire de la })ublieite, et eii presence d*une oj)inion })ubliqiie si 
‘severe sur d’aiitres points?’ But he ffiuls it im}>ossibIe to 
answer the question, except by saying, that it is one anomaly 
aimong a thousand, and that it slil^Hs ])iil)lic morality to be more 
slow-paced than private imj)rovejneiit, even among the freest 
nations. Tlie punishment inflicted in case of discovery, by dis- 
franchisunent, be jiistl}^ considers no answer; for while nu In- 
stance or two of this occurs in a century, it is plain, that unless 
the abuse is so glaring, and committed by ])ersons so indiscreet 
as well j)rolligate, that the Parliament cannot be blind to it, 
there is but little dis])osition to inquire and detect, — else what is 
going on all the country over, and almost all the year round, 
could hardly escape with iiiij)iinity. 

The account which our author gives of the course of Parlia- 
mentary proceedings is lively and ])ictiires(pie — mingled with a 
little theory, it is true, but that theory higenious, and, in the 
main, tr)lerably well founded. 

* Uien do plus bizarre et de plus inattendu qiic le spectacle dc 
rmterieur dc la C’liambi t* dcs Communes ; Hen qui reponde moins, 
au premier abord, a tons les souvenirs de riiistoire, a toutes les im- 
ages d<; grandeur et de majeste, dont Tesprit se sent comme enivre, 
lorsque Ton franehit le seuil de la p'ortc. La salle est petite et sans 
decoration ; point dc marbre, point d*or, point dc teintures ; rien que 
dcs banes et des lambris de bois de chene, de ce chene robuste 
auquel le poujde anglais a {-te si souvent compart. 

‘‘Sur les bancs, de droite et de gauche, sont assis, ou couch6snon- 
cHala.nment, des deputes, en bottes et )c fouet a la main, souvent 
le ebapeau sur la tete ; ils Jisent la gazette, causent avec leura 
vobins, ou dorment, en attciidunt unc discussion qui les inU^csse ou 
les amuse. Au premier aspect d'uuc telle assembiee, un observatbur 
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^rait tentg de se croire dans le sain d*an dab da r6pub» 
liitNiin* ; ^ mai» en y regardant de plus pr^a, on po tarde pas d trou^eri 
daifs cette familiarity mynie, un raiHnement d'aristocratie auquel ror** 
gudl n’est point 6tranger. Pourquoi se g^ner entre gentiishommea ? 
pbnrquoi fatre preuve dc politesse entre gens de quality, tons bgalcH* : 
ment certains de la libyralite de leur education et de I'elegance do 
leurs habitudes ? Pourquoi s’ahtieindre d une dignite etudicc, lorsquo 
d*un mot Ton pout faire apparaitre toute la majesty du Parlement, et 
dyployer I’appareil redoutable de sa puissance ? Tel est, je crois, )e 
fond des coeurs, et la veritable explication de la familiarity apparcnte 
de la Chambre dcs Communes. 

^ Au milieu dc cette absence de gene, de certains ygards de poli- 
tesse parlementaire ne cessent pas d’etre rigoureusement observes ; 
et il n’y a point de rcproche auquel on soit plus sensible qu’a celui 
de s’ytrc permis une expression ou un prociidy, contraire aux usages 
de la Chambre (an 7Uiparliamentar^ €xj)ression or proceedinp^). C’est 
ainsi quo dans maint salon bicn des gens aimeraient mieux etre ac- 
cusys d’avoir manque a la morale qu’a I’usage du mondc. 

* Le grave costume de TOrateur (the Speaker) forme un contrasto 
bizarre avec le fi ac, la redingote, ou la veste de chassc des deputes. La 
robe noire dont il cst revetu, ryn'' 'me perruque qui couvre sa tyte, 
rappellent a la Chambre, comme <4 lui-meme, qu’il est un .luge, et un 
juge dont Ics arrets sont sans appcl : chaque membre sc respccte en 
lui ; et les mots, Order, order, prononces a voix basse, lui sufBscnt pour 
obtenir silence, et faire cesser toute interruption. I^e sergent aux 
armes, en habit de C9ur, et lYpec au cote, cst assis pres de la barre ; 
son costume scrablc rcpiesenter rurbaiitty, comme sa charge repry- 
senter la force. Enfin la masse d’or, surmontee de la couronne, qui 
repose sur la table, tant que la president occupe le fauleuil ; cette 
masse, symbolc de la puissanCe imperiale du Parlement, est, la, comme 
le lion qui dort, et qui peut se reveiller terrible. 

^ Si vous doutiez de cc que I’absencc de g^ne n’est, chez les mem- 
bres du Parlement, qu’unc des formes de I’aristocratie, suivez cea ‘ 
mOmes prateurs dans q^uelqu’autre reunion pubiique, dans quelque' 
asscmblee.du peupie ouf de la bourgeoisie, et vous les verrez aussi 
prodigues de i'orniules d’ygards et de modestie, que vous les avez , 
vus simples et quelquefois rudes dans leurs manicres ct dans leura^ 
discours, au sein de la Chambre des Communes. Pourquoi ? C'est , 
que dans un cas le rang est inarquy par la politesse, et dans Tautre 
par la familiarity. 

* Je n’ai jamais passe rAtlantiqtfe ; mais ceux qui ont eu le bon*- 
licur d’assister aux seances du congres de Washington m’ont assury ' 

a u’il y rygne moins d’aisance et plus de dignite que dans la Chambre , 
c8*Communes* Je Taurais supposy* Les reprysentans de I'Ami- 
riquG se sentent coastamment en prysence du peupie qui les jqge, 
qui seul les a faits ce qu’ils sont ; les membres du Parlement, 
jours' s&rs de leur yiection, par droit de naissance ou par droit 
conquyte, resemblent un peu aux rois de la lygicimity^ qui veuieat’ 
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ne tentr leur pouvoir que de Dieu et de leur ei>6e, et n*en 
compte a persoone/ pp. 356-360* ^ . i * 

This is only a small part of the lonf^ and interesting descrip- 
tioin which, in all its details, is invaliuiWe for such as have not 
actually witnessed the scene itself, whether natives or foreign- 
ers ; it brings the rondiT nearer to the ^pot, and w'ith lewer inac- 
ctiracics than any similar account %vhicli we have ever seen. It 
is mixed, loo, with a ootid deal of discussion upon the forma 
adopted, and their ])niiiiples; many of which are ol course so 
familiar to tlio English roa(h‘r, that thej pass unregarded, al- 
though almost all ol* them aie founded in experience, and em- 
body that prac'tical wisdom which results from it. 

"This al)l»; and iisi ful work comliules with a conipaWtive 
i^iow of the course of legislation in tlu* I'jiglish Parliament 
and the Kreucli Assemblies — showingtlu^ stages ot our procetuU 
iijgs Jii fiassiiig laws, and the il^es ol earh stage, and evincing 
their great sup<*iiont\ to the I'reueli stages of the process. 

We have veiitiued to chaia(t( li/i this woik as distiuguislicd 
for its us<*fiilm‘ss. addns-ed to the* IiIx'im) ami nasouiug 

portion of the J Vemli pi'oph': .aid it conlaiiis Miy many nu>st 
salutary h^s^ons, the lesnli of obsenation and < xpt'ritajci* iii 
this country, iK'liveied in a manm r e\lieimJ\ atlivutive, — if a 
lively and elo(|uent sl'^ie, and indnbitablt mail s of amiable zeal 
and perfect (aiulour havt attractions for the w* ll-di‘ j>os( d mind. 
Both commun'uies may lake a h s^on fiom it; •Kngiand, by niark*- 
ing the defect » whuh, with all his p.n iialit\, the* author is tom- 
pelied toadinu in hei stem and lar jiracricc ; France, by iinitut- 
ing, as farnsciremnsf met s will pt riiiit, flu iinpnncineiiis wiiicli 
he slulWs tluit a long }iossessi<in oJ lib(*i ty has en.ibled iis t<* 
make in our civil pobtv, and winch, m other JCnropean countries 
f nt least, are never umlervalueil, but by those to whom freedom 
^itseiri-^ lialefni, or tho c to whom it is imeappil}" unknown. 

* 


'4 

Aht. X f. Thtnijihls on Popular F.diicalton, • Ily a Memui u 
^ of the Cliurch of England. Lundon> 

i,Tt is somewhat stranjrp, and^iot a little melancholy, to ob- 
*■» serve the alarm which, ullcr all the powers of rcaboa,have 
been exhaustetl upon the subject, still arises in a \onr resp«ct- 
imrtiou of the roinniunity, not quite .jperiodicoUy, bntat 
Intcrvftis, respecting the proj{rcss of the people iniproc'- 
^ent. I lajipily, thot progress is, and of ncccssitv must he, 
jjuccasing. It >arie9 iit iu rate, according to circumstances, 

6 
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nmfjeiime^ makes a very rnpitl start for a while, sometime^ pro- 
t^reds more rfuggishly, but is never, for an instant, arrealwd. 
The fears which it excites, however, are extremely fluctuating 
fftui capricious ; fiequently they disappear for a length of titne^ 
ami that so entirely jin to leaVe their \icliuis in the miiul oi 
helping on the (Miise of popular improvement ; — then, all of 
a sudden, thc'v return villi redoiihliMl force, and assume the 
fippCaratice ol a c'oinph te panic. The prrs(‘nt jnonienr is mark- 
ed by a fit ofthiK Liml; not at all geiiend, nuleed, e\en among 
the class most s!il)i*(t lt> Hieh attacks; but ^(‘ry severe in its 
o]HTalion, ;ni<l < luliiii* ,i hiile jiinong persims not n*‘UJilly 
prone to sueli al.inns but vlio, in fin* in<*laiK*(‘, are iicluated by 
inisUiljeii nottni'> of tin ir own ini* le^l, shall address a 

fc'v reniaik to lioth tli<‘s^' c la ,ses — th* Alarnii‘'ts, propc rly so 
called — and thr l^iaelieal Abn^tln- Masit r n^amiliielurers who 
are said to dn ,u| tiie eon-Lqm ii^'Cn ol lh< n na n heMiming loo 
veil' infornn d, 

r.et an^ oji.- lor t nioun upon th*' iral stati* of the 

qiu‘Nlioij, .‘hi V, i \^ill to i\, all h i^onlng will alhT 

ill's be siipv i nuuii'.. 'I 1 h dangt r ap|n< In nded is fiom lh(‘ mass 
of the ])eo|)|e heeriming tof» povcihil for Uu Govonment-^ 
for it i"! tnd\ m this lii it all the olln i dan 4 )< is are t oinpreheiuled 
— «os <lanot‘r to the iieli in lespeet ol tluir pioperly. and to the 
master-, in n 'putoftliLn vvoik; Ih (aust% as long as the Ciover- 
rnenf is Miojif* enough to maKf^ile h»w ii'-petitd, the properly 
of tile comnuinit} is .is M'cure ns d r p»a(e of (lie King. TliO 
mass of ih<‘ p( opie, liawiig narnlKi^ kn ('\(.*etling tliofie of 
the public fiiiK tioieii ii's ol .ill < la as, (,vil and mihtaiy, tln'ir 
superior j>h\ sh ,»1 -.trcinifh is dn nl d: .ind tlie nrgiinu nt of the. - 
Alarmist is, that il to this ]ihyNir-d xnp4ii<nitv, tie* moral fomv 
of Knovh*dge lx aikhd, the nnihit ale vill la ai dov n all be- 
ion" them • 

Now, does ''in one u il]\ thud , tl it the inon» ignorant a 
limn is, the h s le vdl <K -xim* Ims ovn a(K ullage, and tho^^ 
more vegaid tin pnlila vi ‘il ^ 'I’lu line cause of dangi’V is tjfit 
he found, not in llu' n a'-on of nii n, hut in llu ir passions 
and do these i\nM* mo<it in the v. ll miormed i A m.^ss of meu 
ila most ignoiant limt ( n r v« n* as^'inhled, lias indubitably 
tiie gr<‘atest potMbh' di'-j>os.tion to en\i1e confusion, in oidei* x 
to jirofit by tin* ehaiigi*, aiul the greatest power to gratify thi» 
doMro. Korean the inipnnenient oflheir understanding, sgp?-, 
posing it to be oifected without any corresponding change 
their morals, isither inerc^u^e oppetitc for jilunder 

] lower, or their rapacity to pmeurO^ The proof surely HeV ' 
then on those vho tjf knowlcilgc. They 
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must sh<m liow a man, bv being educated, is more likely to 
becofdc either agent of miscmef, or a leader in it« 

Tlie habits of reflexion which are insei^arable ixom reading, 
are plainly, and we think confessedly, favourable to orderly 
conduct. It is the unthinking that are the tools of designing 
men. One who has a plot in hand for creating comtaotion, 
naturally and instinctively resorts to the ignorant aiidthought^ 
less for nis instruments. It is said, that knowledge enables tihe 
multitude to act together, and to compass their ends by concert ; 
but we may be assured that there is no concert so perfect as that 
which a skilful and daring loader establishes, by his influence over 
multitudes inc*ipable of Uiinking for themselves — unless it be {he 
concert arising from instinctive passions working upon base, be*- 
cause uncultivated natures. The diversities of cliaracter Vliicli 
education dev elopes, are (piite fatal to such implicit obeilicuce, 
and such blind cooperation. A well-informed mob would be a 
very strange sight. There would be lt‘aders enough no doubt— 
but the following of each would probably be confined to himself. 
But if there is no greater danger of^romOmt d operations, or rather 
less of this danger, when men arc well informed, than when 
they arc ignorant, there is an end of the alarm at once; be- 
cause no one can deny that each individual is at least as likely to 
desire mischief when ignorant, and as able to compass his (>iar- 
pose of producing it. 

Wc believe it may be laid down as a general rule, that know- 
ledge begets prudence. The savage Is proverbially thoughtless 
and improvident ; and in exact proportion as he' becomes civi- 
lized, he acquires the habit of looking forward and regarding 
the more remote as well as the immediate conscejuences of his 
actions. The same holds true of the populace, in countries 
where education is at a low ebb ; but is it not also true of those 
who are far less deficient in mental accomplishn^lptB ? You 
cannot set men a thinking upon general subjects, or subjects 
which only interest them remotely, as members of a body, with- 
put making them also think upon their own situation and im- 
befediate interests. To suppose that a working man will occupy 
himself with the histoiy of former times, or the doctrines of na- 
^tliral or moral science, without being led to reflect upon what is 
to benefit lanisclf and his family, would be quite absurd. But, if 
does so reflect, he must soon find that his best interests, 
his resd happiness, consist in sober and regular habits— and in 
liroviding, while he is well, for a day of sickness. Few indeed 
seem disposed to deny this; Snd It seems at last to^ admitted, 
that the mere habits eiigendered by heading, will 

K erally reclaim a idlejoi^ and drunkenness. But 

quite impQfisfitda should not teach 
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him bis tme inteftst in other particulars; and give him e ftKe4 
dKl^ticUnation for pursuits which' would involve himself and his 
fcitiily in far more speedy and entire ruin than even drinking 
do. Is a man who would not spend a shilling in driniS* 
ing Very likely to join in a mob, — or go to prison instead of the 
alehouse ? 

But it is not merely by the provident habits which knowledge 
produces, it is also by finding substitutes for bad pursuits, that 
she improves mankind. They who learn, take a delight, of coursCf 
in learning. They love their book — they arc gratified by know* 
ing what others whom they look up to know, and bv knowing 
more than those they live with ; but they also love knowledge 
for its own sake, for the mere gratification of curiosity and in* 
tellectual excitement. This becomes their second pursuit, to 
which they willingly devote all the time not occupied by their 
necessary business; and this, therefore, estranges them from 
scenes of idleness and dissipation, which come to lose all re* 
lish ; or if they retain any taste fo» such tilings, it is only as a 
variety, and of very rare occurrence, to please at all, or even be 
tolerable. But men of this character, surely, are not likely to 
engage in scenes which would at once change their whole exist* 
ence, and for something they can have no distinct idea of. It U 
upon calculation, as wcU as by taste, that they have become sober; 
but the same calculation is far more against any proceedings, 
which would involve the country in contusion, by rashly chang* 
ing the established order of things. In truth there is more fear 
ol such men bearing too much, than being too ddmous of sudden 
revolutions. They feci comfortable and contented, and are 
averse to risk what they enjoy. This disposes them to overlook 
many evils, of wliich they have a good right to complain. They 
will, it is true, generally be the friends and the cllectual friends of 
improvement in all our institutions; but they never will be found 
to aid measures of rash and sudden innovation, by which the 
peace of society is endangered. The possession of knowledge^ 
the having a pursuit of a nature* at once so gratifying and iO 
pure ns that of learning, must produce the same effect upon 
the working classes that the possession of wealth docs upon the 
ridb ; it gives them a direct interest in the peace and good or* 
der of that community, and renders them solicitous to avoid 
whatever tnay disturb it. 

We have noer baen speaking merely of the general efFecte of 
mental utiprovement on the general haoitsof the people: But tbl^ 
cannot learn much, without learning bow inseparably their 
rests are connected with the pre«|aryiidon of order, and abdve 
fdl, the inviolable fiecuiity of propfr^* ISbme but the most 
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norant can well l)c pcrsnadcd, that an attack up^ prc^perty wnttUl 
benefit any order of the state. To convince an iHiicratc mob 
thatf by rising against the rich, every man would become easy in 
liU circnmstaiiceh, miglit not be a very hard matter ; but a very 
moderate portion of knowledge would make the humblest por** 
tiori of society proof against so wild a delusion. 

It is quite true, at the same time, that tlic better informed the 
people are, they will know the more about the management of 

{ idblic ulTairs, and be the more determined, by all sober and law* 
lit measures, to correct abuses, and to fuither needful improve- 
ments. Hut ijug/ii the inhabitants of any country ever to be sa- 
tisfied with n)i‘>governinent, and blind and callout; to undeniable 
grievance? And ought their ruKis to dread such representa- 
tions as plainly pioceod from a sincere desire only to make the 
system as perfect as possible ^ 'Hie most ignorant people under 
tlic sun ni 'y, by aitlul lenders, be persuaded to complain of the 
same abuses; but with tins (Idrerence, that they will be just as 
eaaily ficrsimdtd to cr»ntp!ni{f wiihoiit any cause, and, when excit- 
ed to complain, will be roiitroukd by no spiiit of moderation or 
fairness. I’nicss, tlicrdbie, ><hj could both keep the people in 
litter ignorance, and either pic*\ei)t any one else from prying in- 
to the affairs of the state, or cut off all communication between 
such cunous jicisons and llie body ol the natit)n, not only no secu- 
rity against popular di'*con(ent can be obt.nned, but a more dead- 
ly kind of sedition i:> rendeied more liLtU at all limes to break 
out. What beilei security 4 an a goveiiirnent cu'siie, — at any 
rate, what othJ^ ought it to claim, — than that its subjects shall 
never complain wiih<»ut a cause, or complaining, shall never 
urge their suit with intemperance 

We liave dwelt on one topic as calculated to reconcile the 
Alarmists to the progress, of knowledge, namely, that the real 
object of !i))prchcnsi<in, the incqiialilY o\ concliuon, exists whether 
the people know mucli or little;— that the less ilie}’- know, the 
greater is tin*, inequality, and ihemoie likely therefore, are their 
pabbions to cxcilo them .igalnst the esi.iblishcd older of things- 
Another to}>i». IS rijually obvious, and we tuisi that we shall be 
acquitted of any dtsiie tt) argue invidiously when we refer to it- 
Thc time i.« past when thc*pJ*>prress of knowledge lould be pre- 
vented. The^ people must have it; ihtrclbrc, the question 
no longer, whether they shall be taught or not? but whether 
they shall be well or ill tauuht — taught matters of an useless, 
or It may be a pernitious kind, or instructed in those things 
wlucli convoy solid and useful improvement to their minds, 
, and strengthen their understandings, while they help them !«> 
their condition? A great and certainly a rapid i>rogres!» 
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U now making all over the country in this good work; Md it 
ahcmld be matter of joy to the friends of good order, ai well 
as to the patrons of improvement, that this course has been 
adopted by men of all parties, as well as by men who belong 
to none; and that the chief promoters of die system have tbe 
support of so many in every class of society, because nothing 
ran tend more to preserve harmony among its various orders, 
than a general co-operation in so important a work. A Prince of 
the Blooc) presided at the last anniversary of the London Mecba*« 
nics* Institution ; two Members of the Cabinet arc subscribers 
10 our IjJinburgh Sdiool of Arts; some of the most determii)'* 
cd adbeients of the Tory school, in church and stale, men of 
exalted rank, are proinoteis of similar establishments in di/Ihr* 
cut parts of the country; and the First Lc»rd of ih^^Trcasury 
lately made the follov^ing just and manly observation upon this 
fjucbtion : — ‘ We live in a time wlien gicat tflbrts are nfaking 

* towards the general ediuMtion ol all classes, and all descrip- 

* lions of men; and Cu)d foibid that anyone should suppose, 

‘ that theie is //;/// hvtnidt of educatroii whatever, from the ac- 

* qiiisition ol wlucli any cLes should be excluded, and from (he 
‘ knowledge o( ulii<li some benefit may iu)l he accpiired* ' 

The progress ol tlie sv-lem is indeed higldy gratifying; and, 
ibougli rapid, is natui d, and not in the leii'^t degree forced. 
IJct^^een and ^i\ly Institutions arc ‘-opposed to have sprung 
up during liie J isl twelve months; and the* whole number now 
I'stablished is sauJ to be above eg^lily. M c have a list of fifty 
beioie U-, not unluding Scotland , and wc know that it is by no 
means (oiupleie. "^riit grtui IiiMitulioii ill London has advan- 
ced rapidly snK(‘ the budding was finished. Its members aro 
now 1^87 actually subscribing, being an increase of 404- during 
ihe quarter pm*eding the lieport which now lies before us 
Large contiibiilions in money and books had been made; and 
the attendance of the working men at the Lectures had been 
uiircmitting, and their conduct unexceptionable^ 

As to the other class of alarmists the Master manufacturera 
— we hAc but little to say — and wc cannot think lliat mncli cm 
be necessary! IP they find it unpleasant, as wc trust they do, 
to see their workmen better instructed than themselves, the re- 
medy is, to improve their own knowledge, — not to obstruct that 
of their men. Society, and the arts of civilized life, will gain 
immeasurably by the improvement of both classes : and it is oh^ 
viuu«*, that the most important improvement is that which, in 
the first place, ailects the most numerous class; and, in the se- 
cond place, excites most powerfully a con esponding improve- 
meut in titc c then As to the vuin isunuLcs, that the ificreasod in- 
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UiUlgfoee of the workmen wilt make them more apt to enMIr fn* 
to improper combinations, or ‘more disposed to exercise an 
due control over tbeir employers, these plainly belong to the 
more general question of alarm, on which wc have already said 
all that is necessary : — and, as we have alluded to the subject 
something at large in a preceding article, we shall content our* 
selves now with observing, that all the recent disorders 
among the workmen have been among the least, and not the 
most instructed classes; and, $ecov(U\f^ that one of the best, the 
easiest, and the surest fruits of intelligence, and hab|||||||| re- 
flection, must be, to put down that spirit of discontent oHRcon- 
tendon, which has only been kept alive between the operatives 
and their employers, by their mutual ignorance of the laws to 
Ilirhich thehr relation is necessarily subjected. 


Art. XII. Comidaations on the Gamc^Lims. By Edwaud 
X.ORD tSurriCLD. ^Second Edition. 8vo.pp. 105. Londoni 
1825 . 

IS is perhaps the ablest, certainly the most useful thing 
^ beyond all comparison, that has been published upon the 
important question of the Game Laws: And as we know that it 
has convinced a number of persons whose prejudices and sup- 
posed interests had blinded them to the evils of the system, so 
We4ire quite sure that it is eminently calculated to awaken the 
attention of those who labour under no such sinister influence, 
and are only prevented, by inadvertence, from seeing those 
evils in their strongest light. The latter class are by far the 
most numerous, though the former possess the most weight in 
our Legislature ; but it is the character of Lord Suffieid’s ex- 
cellent Tract to give neither any oflence, by the manner of bis 
discussion, — wliile his statements and his reasonings arc equally 
calculated to reconcile the interests of both witli those of the 
community at large. # 

JTbose who have not attended to the details of this subject 
among our Southern neighbours, can form no conception of its 
fearful importance to the morals of the people, and the good 
order of society ; Ihd reconsider the exposition of this to be 
am9iig the most valuable parts of the service performed by the 
noble author* He has given, upon the whole case, the results of 
hie own long experience as a game preserver and a magistrate ; 
and the mohl striking portion of his work is referable to this head. 
It gives the best conflrmation to all that hod bcfoie been said of 
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ijbv fffiictB of tbMe laws t^on tbo welfare of the country} Ifldi t6e 
with which one every way so qualified to sp&k author 
fiutivelyon these matterb, delivers opinions so much at varianne 
With the bias he mif(ht be expected to feel, is of the greatest sme 
td the progress of sound opinions. 

The evidence taken before the Committee of 1 8 1 7, alFords the 
most remarkable proofs of the inejfican/ of the law to prevent the 
sale of Game; and shows therefore that considerable numbers of 
individuals must be engaged in iUegally supplying the market 
with it. Poulterers deal in it almost universally ; and having 
tried to put down this branch of their business by a generm 
agreement, the attempt was frustrated by a few of the trade 
holding out. The poultry salesmen also deal in it — tijiey receive 
it from higglers — from coachmen and guards — from carriers^ 

*'■ publicans — gentlemen’s gamekeepers, and in no little proper** 

♦ tion from Gentlemen thciiibelves. This fact, which had becti 
doubted, as it came on the authority of a witness whose name the 
Committee for obvious reasons did not make public. Lord Suf- 
field corroborates, by relating some facts known to persons for 
whose veracity he answers, and who communicated tliem to 
himself. 

* 1 have heard from a friend, on whose veracity I can place the 
most perfect reliance, of a Nobleman who did send his game to a 
poulterer. The poulterer returned him in exchange a certain quan*> 
tity of poultry, for which, without this set off, he would most un« 
questionably have been paid in cash. — From another friend, equally 
entitled to cicdit, I have heard of another Nobleman who actually 
did sell his game to a London dealer, and was annually paid for dt in 
money. From a third friend, whom I believe as implicitly as the 

* two iuriiier, I have heard of a countyenagistratc who now annually 
pockets froiu throe to five huudicd pounds by the sale of his gamei 
1 have aho the strongest reason to believe that young sportsmen 
very fiequenlly pay for guns and sliooting tackle by sending up 
gamh of ail descriptions. If the cautious and irresponsible tone in 
which I have thought it right to speak respecting this description of 
law-breakers, should fail to make the pioper impression, 1 have still 
another case to submit to the public, which will put beyond all 
question the probability of the poulterer’s averment. An example 
has fallen within my own knowledge, of a proposal made by a London 
dealer to take all the game a gentleman possessing a large estate 
might choose bo send him. And what renders the matter still more 
singular and still more illustrative of the fact, that such contracts are 
common — the party applied to was a gentleman, wllouc character 
was of a kind to render his entering upon such a traffic utterly im- 
probable, and the dealer had not the slightest knowledge of him, 
either personally or by intercourse of business. 
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* I gjdbihen-^l confidently it msomdile to «oppoiC.|lM 

flnch 0 proposal as this could bo made to a g^tletuan unlcfl^llNl 
profoMOd dealer in ga«nc had some reason to think it would ao* 
copied } And what reason could he hare for thinking it woul d^tkaa c* 
copied in this instanccj but tlie positive knowledge of 
aCdona ? ’ pp. 14, 1 5. flKit 

Kow all these persons arc engaged in the violation ol^O 
laws and, as it is a law against which the current of public 
klion sets very .strongly, theyjh^eak it with little scruple. But 
iUCb acts, though in one resp^t less dangerous to integrity than 
crimes which shock the feelings and give the horrors of remorse^ 
ai*e yet, from their frecpiency, extiemcly hurtful to morals^both 
by begetting a habit oi practical disrespect for the law, and by 
Bccustoming the mind to concealment and deception. The poach- 
ers themselves, however, arc the most dangerous, though not the 
most numerous i lass of persons wliose criminal acts are imputable 
to the system. And when it considered that twelve /inn dretl per- 
ons are every year committed to prison in England for oilbnees 
against the Game Laws, we may easily conceive how many are 
constantly in tiaining all over the country, for the very worst 
oiTences known to the law — those in which a desperate violence 
is displayed, alike reckless of the criminars own life and his 
lieighbotu\s ! To‘the iormatioii of this character the Game-laws 
arc singularly well suited. All but an inconsidtrable part of 
the community are adverse to them ; many in respeciabJe stations 
are seen daily U) violate them, and connive at their violation, 
and enjoy the profit or coiiveiiicnce of it. I’he peasantry in 
agricultural districts are exceedingly ill cdiicatecf, and very lit- 
tle likely to look forwanl to consc(jnenccs that appear remote. 
Nothing, therefore, is more-easy — nothing lies so much in .the 
way of a [)oor and idle young man, especially if of a somewhat 
adventurous disf)osition, as to do one act of poaching, and then 
the line is passed — he is almost certain to continue. Gur*au- 
thor says, his experience just dies liini in asserting, that in the 
poacher once formed, ‘ wc have a fair promise, if not the abso- 
♦ lute certainty, of an iillimatrly accomplished villain. ’ 

Poaching is usually practised in the night ; and the barrier of re- 
pugnance to a iir.Nl oifence once passed, men become strangers to the 
fight of day, to the light of their own conscience, and to the light 
which the declared opinion of society sheds upon crime, exhibiting 
it in all its natural doformitv* They are even allured by an innate 
love of the sport, wdiicb is the common property of our nature— they 
are inapinted by the adventurous character of the enterprise. Their 
associated in the night are necessarily men of their own profession, or 
worse; their scruples at the coiumbsion of more heinous offences arc 
600ft oajMsUed by ridicule, or drowned by diini, they become sus- 
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MCfMd, «f<d( if warned by any puntshment for snariti{|' a hal« M 
l^fi a pbeasanty and led by that means tu a desire to retafUl lIMr 
«>r7{:iaany honest and industnous liahiti^, they find a dilKcuItjf^'tKft iAk* 
tabling a service, and perhaps even of procuring daily eniployiM|i|iil* 
There is a supei abundance of labourers, says the farmer, 'and i ooghi 
to prefer tho'^c who are honest; besides I shall perhaps lose the gralll 
out of the manger in my stable, my turkeys’ eggs, or the fowls iVoill 
I heir perch. The squire \ull of course take care to avoid having m 
poacher upon any part of his premises ; he thinks it would be ntad* 
ness to trust one in the ncighhouihood of his preserves. The result; 
is, that the poor wretch is all but compelled, and ceriuiniy vufiy 
strongly tempted, to resort to liis former proHtuble course of life ; 
and when he resumes it, the feeling which actuate him arc of a tea* 
fold more dangerous kind than tlmse uhich fir^t allured him from tlk» 
path of honesty — Ist, The certain loss of character, of which Juj U 
conscious, removes one of the bett moral probcrvativcs c»f honesty^ 
viz. the fear of disgrace, while his dissolute and inegular habits ha^ 
weakened his naiural aflections. liclJy, He no longer values lim 
world's estimation of liinisolf ; and he becomes less sensible to, or 
more regardless of the to'i^equences whicii his infamy and guilt may 
entail upon a once* beIo\rd wife, a tormeilv dear and endearing oft- 
apring, or a re[>uitible family connection ; m fact lie feels himself an 
outcast of society ; be nppreluuds that every man's hand is lifti'd 
against him, and he bi'comi s prepared to lift bis hand against every 
mail. All the bad passions of lus nature assume un(‘OiUrol)ed domi** 
nion over him ; liis conduct is rubd now pcrlmps by an inordinate de« 
iiirc of gain (as it strikes inC|jaiorc nearly approathing to an equality 
with the higher class of o^pders already spoken of) by malice, by 
revenge ; all in their turn, ^e escapes the commission of the most 
atrocious crimes only by the absence of temptation, opportunity, or 
the fear of punishment — the first depending upon circumstances, thw 
second meusun d by the extent of liis own genius, and the third by 
the amount ot bis fortitude and intrepidity.’ pp. t23-^!}5. 

This picture, l^ord ISiilIield iidorins us, isdniwri from the life; 
and he gives, in siippou ol it, a few rases out of many that have 
occurred upon his own property. These were of persons Uik^ 
nl diflercnt times in the act of poiching, and afterwards |r>'icd| 
i'or felonies, and transported. One, a most singular instani^pf 
desperate courage ami jiervertcd ingenuity, we cannot icsht 
the temptation of citing at length, the rather, because it leads \0 
a remark of some importance. 

* Green was born of poor parents, and liad little or no means of 
education. He was of tall statuu, very great bodily strength, of 
surprising ingenuity, and of undaunted courage. At a very early 
age he commenced the business of a poacher, tempted on the one 
hand by his wants, and on the other by the “ wages of itiicpdty 
Ihc price offered (or game, the abundance in his neighbouebooa, au4 
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anaring, which he for sotne little time praoriaod vfUh success, end- 
ing the vigilance of the gamekeepers by his activity and skill, he ac« 
quired sufficient means to provide himself with a gun. This guti 
wgi soon afterwards heard at night in one of the woods near Gun* 
ton. One of the principal keepers instantly proaeeded to the spot as 
usual, for the purpose of rcconnoitering the enemy ; and finding only 
one man, he did nor f^umnion his a&siAtantsf, but advanced upon Green 
alone. As it happened, in this keeper Cireen found a man of ecjual 

S i^ess and of lunturer nerve, which may easily be imagined when 
fact is stated, that some years afterwards (at the age of sixty- 
6ve) this same keeper, in single combat, which lasted nearly an 
hour, with a very desperate character, and a powerful man, only 
half bis own age, hnally overpowered his antagonist, and made him 
prisoner. A similar fate attended Green. Ho was taken with his 
gun, and a pheasant in his possession, and committed for a short 
Upm of iinpri>ionnient to tlie house of correction at Aylsham. There 
fte remained a very few d4iys before his ingenuity suggested soma 
means of escape, of wliieli he availed hirn<ielf ; but he was very soon 
retaken, and ho remained in safe confinement till the term expired. 
The conflict which he had maintained so manfully with a veteran, 
and the circumstance of his breaking prison, made him in some dcr 
gree notorious, and it is to be presumed that he did not afterwards 
find it easy to obtain omploytncnt. lie associated with other idle 
Und dissolute persons ; and uhether he resumed his liabus of poach- 
ing or not, he coimuittecl another offence, vi^. that of breaking open 
a wiitehraakc r's shop. He uas tried feOhe burgl.iry, convicted, and 
condemned to be hanged, but tlio senilpic commuted for trans- 
portation. While be was awaiting the execution of his sentence, be 
twice made his escape from tiie Castle of Norwich. He effeeted it 
the first time in the following extraordinary manner. Between hie 
apprehension and commitment he contri\ed to have aii iron skewer 
tied up within a tail w'liich he wore, similar to that still frequently 
worn by sailors. With this skewer he picked a hole through the 
Wall of his cel), which was one of those fuithest fioni the ground in 
that lofty building. The hole was four feet below the roof of the 
Cm|Ic; and as 1 am informed by Mr Johnson, the present keeper of 
prison, from bis own observation, the si/c of the aperture mca- 
auted only twelve indies by nine. He cut his bedding into shreds, 
nod bound them round his body. lie was then heavily ironed, yet 
Ka crept through this «<mall space, and contii\ed to reach the roof 
four feet above him, probably, a^ it is supposed, pulling himself up 
to H by means of one of the slirqj^ of the bedding, which he must 
have previously thrown round one of the battlements upon the edge 
of the roof. Tin's place of egress w*as immediately over a paved 
court-yard; and to use the keeper’s owm w'ords, from whom 1 re- 
ceived tho account, had Green missed stays, be must have fallen 
upon tM l^cmcnt, and have been daslicd to pieces. Having ira- 
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virwid the roof to the C^pipoiiite m&e of the Cagtle^ be loWetod him- 
aelf down to tbe^gproDUiid t be bed then to climb over Bome vovj J%h 
retting covered with teOter-bookB ; but he escaped, and 
hii wey to a comrade in the city of Norwich, as it has been bclicveids 
wtio died off his iroiis» and thus he was set at complete libor^« 
Whether he was retaken or not before he had coniniitted a fresh 
fence I do not remember, but he was certainly again in Norwidb 
Castle about two years afterwards, and again escaped. This second 
escape was effected by means of a key, with which another prisoner 
had been furnished. On this occasion he relieved himself (rom hb 
irons by the good lack, as he termed it, of finding the back spring 
of a knife in ins cell or in the airing>yard, and of this he contrived 
to make a saw. Having once more i cached a part of the roof of tbc 
('astle, by the help of a rope made as before of some shreds of bla 
blanket, he lowered himself down upon tlm roof of tlic shire-batl (a 
building less elevated), and from thence he descended safely to the 
ground, by clinging to a leaden water-pipe in a coi ner of the buRd- 
ing. lie not long afteiwaids broke open a dweiling-hou''e, and rob- 
bed the premises. How many more heinous crimes lie committed 1 
donor undertake to relate, because they wxie not pioved against 
him ; but 1 have leason to think a very interc>tiiig romance* might be 
Gonutriicted upon the tradituiti of (ireeifs exploits, his deeds of daN 
ing and subtle contrivances, his hair-bicadtli ’scapes from detection^ 
as well as from punishment even when detected. For the burglary 
last mentioned he was however appiehended and bi ought to justice 
— -he was tried, convicted, condemned, and executed at Norwich. 
Thus terminated the career of Gieen the poacher — in the full bloom 
and vigour of manhood — a career more remarkable for its long dur- 
ation and continuance, than for its commencement and consumma- 
tion, or the connexion between them. ’ pp. 

This pamphlet of J.onl Siiflicld’s is not intended for the pe- 
rusal of men m (]riccif.s station : But the story, hkenj) others of 
the same kind, will find its way to persons of this class; and we 
would fain impress upon the minds of those who are engaged 
in preparing ^iich publications, the infinite importance of repre- 
senting the nuMCiies and discomforts of such a life as Greenes h| 
the strongest colours. T\) relate that he was in great ba^oird 
more than once, and finally died on the gallows, is not 
All the facts that are brought forward most prominently, W0$t 
the aspect of romantic valour and extraordinary dexterity; 
these occupy the whole narrative: But it is absolutely necessary 
to show that they occupied but a few days of the man’s guilty ca- 
reer ; and to dilate upon the unnumbered dis(]uiet.s, the perpe- 
tual wretchedness of every kind which filled up the rest of bin 
days and iiis nights. Until such histories, by this kind of fuI-» 
ness, resemble more nearly the scenes they purport to 
ive may be well assured that| in the hands of the common 
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they art* worse* than nnprofitidjte^ But how unspeakabty tiaelfal 
^ would ills task be« who should obtain tho details of such a 
manN misoiy, and Kctccting the most remarkable^ j^ive them, in 
a Ktmple and impiessi\t manner, to that class of the people most 
iijcely to puisne such course*, it leU to iliemsches * 

We have passed o\ei one cl oi peiachris to which Lord 
Suffield alludes aiul < ( If itnl\ iIk iiio'^t cU sj)cratc of in\, — the 
thieves chs( In ifjcd or i i ii<»ni pu»-i>n5 ^\llo ht t ike them- 

selves to p(M(hin^, hcfoiii# iin^lc id^n ol **, and aie j>cn<- 
irtlly found those Ixduscl u ncil i iiu ii s u ho attack 

the gaiiH k( f pns Ih ^ncsoiu in 1 nu < to show Inc extent of 
these attacks Tv ( ni\ ( m ttiu 1 < t pci'< and (lun is istnnfsy 
of a /yrreat p2< sc rv( I ii \oilolk, unt nn t al)c>ut inuh i«lif liy 
jtfr(/n^^ iifx i wlican hn d sc>nu \n Ii it hisidj, 

and iM’re thm c >po t d lo d i mo i iimn m i l li ' n d of lie jn^ovci- 
poWored , hut li\ tinti in Iiiintid u (I n i ni icl\ ucingwlKU 
the poachc IS li id fn nl llucpnif i utn tod oil md then it 
waH disio\< M 1 ih U Ol f ii < 1 tl i t I k 1 nn , iln < thers htwp; 
pool c u It lu s h ltd ti h d I ( ) > V 1 I t ( u li i V the lepi- 
lafpoaclnrs — wlu* c on dl\ p uic im nms, sv*(ll an the 
lnom^ icqijjitd, in ( involtlcn 411 m s. ini its should he con- 
victed in the [>cndin , ud\c]o( ki tfn v h( II ^noiit i of the 
chnsc. Ihii Loid S jusilv usidci th ^ cl iss as not snfhucntly 
tnuiicroiH to foul in\ ^ rii md of iiiriinunt, .illhougti 

it no doiih* iliusii acs lU 1 1 c(s ol ilu ii\s, iid then tendency 
both to protliKi dcsjm lets mi i) nmish them with better 
tooN- 

Can 11113 in in, fh ^(i t lhitw< line i poitifiicd oin 
laws so ii urn d I (o 1 I i .1 cu it ]>ut of tlu pcopir into habi- 
timl linsdi nu nioui ,-tosi.hitll poilionhcsi qii difn d h> n 1- 
tuie loi (li pi I il< oP Mis {) <1 fo ti.H 1 if ((» t]j( comml^•,loll of 
these, bv niuinu )f to ihi piutiv Inst ol li ci, md ihcn of 
|:[TcafcT cnoimil is ' loii^ i Mine j an oh|eet of eltsnt' to 
the iich n* ui \ !io lii'^ no { uak o lone, vill ii he siqqihLil ni 
apUe‘ ol the 1 \ nnd( ^iin t hiHi ind e u h ni in who e ii. afioicl 
tin p>iilii^ Mid iIk c inai s )niei, is iiih enouuh 
tin \ ol tion ol ih< 1 o\ 1 \« i\ suth lut o\ sale is 
(jTOftectvtl uilh I HI del id pett\ cuuj s, viliich loi Ml laviess 
babU>» *nul ieail ti > i i u idhiuis. A i^ail of the fxople 

tliOS becojm act ii^lotm d tcMiiu luh ui om wn\ .ind o}))iortn* 
tuinty sjone Is w intm;.> lo nidvi them thaiii^i iht dnecUon of 
their wronj» doinjLT. \teoidm^ fo the ^a^JOlls *hspos*tions or 
c«pacU{e8 ol li)di\idii d^, sonu wdl he take iheinsehis to tJic le^ss 
dtJjgJhevS ^od Otlie Is to *he molt dispti.iu Jiiils ol iiimin.il in- 
duTgeuee, and a con tint suppH nm t h< iittoidtel of tlu^ nult- 
nals ^luieol ii lon^. nr math 1 ii i tins si iti ol (Inn^s shou’d 
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be sulFered to extst: tliat it sluntld^ at all lioasotiis < f 
ant^ttyaAc^ to coiufortb oi the spun oi country 
be gilt rkl of; that to escape, ftom it, jikI k viic the eonuntrAtlV 
iipinibkevil coiisec|iienccs hi shmiUl lu pu pared oen to oii"^ 
counter the most stiioiis td all the misilihls tint itinul* tin* 
lw>li lesuhncc ol the 1 indowjicis — stun-* to us, as it dt>« s totUo 
fudilo inthoi ol this Jiut, i piojiosition bt \ond di^l^ine, Hui 
iTictt !•> no u isoii to dt il ui> such dl^iitili i tUid he pio* 
re< (b to di’.c us iht K me iKi, \Mf h tin sum 1 ih lit and tin same 
Inilduess, uith which lu lit pointed out liu s it, .iiul tollowed 
ill* pj 0^1 css, ol tlu diM I'll 

lie contciuls, in tlu /) /p!u*,thit tlu f inu ol i it iii .i 1 ni^kt 
b(lon!>s lo tlu o^ lit ol tlu I nul on \ liicli i is bi d, ind thatf 
.IS It c innot In coiitnu I \uilini inclosiiu . it bcloJUJ^ to 
linn on w ho <.1 1 nul it is lound \ow, siiue tlu ch o it ituttil 
ii^lits of me n i unu t |ii tls l> t dv* n n i\ e»i ibnd^c 1 , without 
nininiicst neee^siu, e i ii h t t so c^ie n i t I net ot iihantage^ 
to tin who! eoniinuniu, i will pi l\ (iu }ii\ ition intlutcdoti 
tlu iiuliMehnl, il i thiown IP e n tlu s( \\1 ) ppnt the ^ imc 
lews, to sho V ill it lhe^ in wti ^h m * > d 1 oils Hi lu \ 
shows, ih It the me i< i t 1 i\v oi 1 n^l md 1 1 e o ni e d the i u;iil lo 
the game m lu owiui oi tlu oil tluii li in t mli n<^i^nicni 
ofitwasliN the Ins ol n\ ilh nn th tonrjuei)i, nul I p uc« 
ccssoi , but ill it th iidit V is 1 s < If 4) b lhni\ I with llu 
other liv>s ol ill ( oiiie fit, md tii i tlu I hli Wichuel 11 . im- 
posed the in t ioimii lesli ml iipem it i h it llu 1 1 ^tt still 
exists Is tilt ofiuiilMili. null onh limited md e tiaiiudiu 
tlu cnto^mcn , Ji pi()\< b\ 1 mhe ni be ib ot ii nine lit amt 
uithoiiti 111 ) lit ol eh <|iusfi>n, IS f 1 e ol 1 m 10 1I3 lallut 

than use , w 4 f 1 < ee i , w uh t one t ii on ti e n th pe e < h oi a 

hiiictiM oi M ite , w I h c lie 111 P d t< sliow ll a)i imht} of the 
coiiise })iiisiu I hn les i imii ^ the en|OMiunl, md it-> jiJcoilsis^ 
t( nc\ w ith the oil) c 1 ]nole id lo lu < emt ii { I Me cl 

* J lie IfoTi (iciitUniin, iiel Mi Ih c 1, ‘Mliinl s rli it the quah(i«* 
cation ou^hl to l)i limiUello lazik to scuurc, and to talent, blit 
does the jircsdit I iw admit «-cicikc md rdent to llu privilege cjC 
killing game ^ How does tlu piesint 1 iw dc i1 with tiie cUrgy^^'^Jt 
Doitoi ejf DiMiiitv docs HOC posses the privilege of killing gaw ; 
he may ineleed procieute a qualified pcisoii, but he liiimeli la 
not a qualihcd perboii. Ihc eJdeii son ol an enquire or perflotl 
of higher degree ib a qualified pet son, and as a Doctor of JDi- 
vimty 18 a peibon oi higliei degice th m an esquire, he mev 
begen a qualificel man, but he has iior him^^df the piivdege of 
killing game* Men of science and t tie in tlurefoie are not favimipeti 
by tlic present law — they are merely left to the melancholy 
ot bcgctiing gamc-ktlkr^, who ma\ be men nt no talents at olitef Ami 
what lb the state oi the law as to qiiahheation founded on * 
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The second son of a man of ^O^OOO/* per annum is not by Itfir 
Sed to kill game ; the younger children of a man passesarng^j the 
largest property in the kingdom are not by law qualttied to kill game 
on thdr father’s own estates. Is it not a most absurd and anomalous 
state of things to see men acting in the capacity of magistrates, and 
enforcing the game laws against others, when their own sons are 
evenr day violating them ? 

lite gentleman who is here answered had only been using 
the argument a little extended, of the preamble to the 13/^ 
Mich. ll ,9 which sets I’orlh the exjjcdiency of disciualifying the 
lower orders of the people. 

The remedy then to which we are thus led, is, that tlie law 
which recognises llie rigid, should })rotect it; hi words, 

that every nuin .‘•hoiiUI he permitted to kill and selt^wfe game he 
finds on his groinul, snl)j(;ct only to such restraints as may con- 
duce to iiis own more sec-ure enjoyment of tliis property; and 
that those who intevl'ere with tliis }>r()perty should be subjected 
to such ])unisliim‘nt ns may be siiilicicnt to deter others from 
committing the same. oHence. 

I'he obn*ctioTis made to this jilan are discussed with much 
clearness, and triunnihnntly refuted. I'hnt game is /ha* natura: 
we liear perpetually, fniiu those who have got the words by 
heart, and speak thc*ni by rote, — igiioraiil that, in tlu; code from 
which they are taken, they only lead to a recognition of the 
right of whoever iirst finds game, to sei/e and apjiropriate it, 
aa being without an owner. A more plausible argument how- 
ever is, that the prt)]>osed plan would put tlu* small proprietor 
(a poulterer, for instance,) in a condilkm to benefit by his 
neighbour’s estate, and to take, on his few acres, the game bred 
in the surrounding extensive domains. Lortl Suflit'ld denies the 
fiict, on the assumption of which this objection rests. He says, 
that every game ))reserver know's the impossibility of the game 
being to any ext< nt taken IVoin the great cover, if there is suffi- 
cient attraction of food, and sullicient vigilance in the keepers. 
The cx})eiKse eif feeding is very great; lie, gives the price of the* 
corn purchaseil for llu* })heasauts on Qiie estate ; it amounted in 
tW^^yeurs to 570/. or 2H5/. a yt;ar. Tlie other costs of rearing 
are to be iuhletl ; and our author gives the result of an 
f^Curale calculation niadi*, on a series of years, for one of the 
WfiSt Stockcnl estates iu the country; by which it ajjpears that 
every plieiisant killed u])on this property cost the owner twenty 
shillings* This seems nearly decisive of the question ; for how 
coul4 a poulterer afloril any thing like this price ? But without 
providing abundance of food, no consiilerable number of birds 
will ^er bexittracted by liim, even .siijij)osing the keepers to be in- 
suffident* Bub after all, docs not this evil , except as regards the 
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trftde» we odght rather to jifiy avowed and osteh^iMo iradc 
df'the small proprietor, exist at present^ if it can in the nature 
of things exist at all to any extern ? What now prevents the man 
who owns or occupies a close of two acres, or a stripe oF half an 
acre on the edge of a game-preserve, from killing the pheasaitts 
as they fly over it, or come forth to feed — ^nay, from alluringthekn 
for the purpose, provided he has a qualificaiion, It may be in a , 
town 100 miles off, or by degree, independent of any property ? 
As far as the risk apprehended can be said to exist, the game 
preserver is at present exposed to it without protection, and in 
the only way in which he ever can be exposed to it— irom the 
casual vicinage of here and there a small proprietor, who, if 
qualified himself, may kill a few of his birds, or if not, may al- 
low a qualified friend or neighbour to do so. The new law 
would never induce poulterers, or other traffickers in game, to 
lake or buy such properly, for the remote chance of the birds 
they might succeed in obtaining upon it, by alluring them from 
the great cover and the watchful keepers. 

But although the markets w*f>uld not be s^upplicd in this way, 
they might no doubt be 8U})])lied by more considerable owners 
who preferred tlic profit to the sport; by such as, from age, in- 
firmity, sex, or station, could not partake* ot the sport ; but chiefly 
by those who would liave some sport, though not able themselves 
to destroy all the game bred on their estates, and by the trustees 
of infants' estates; for the costliness of rearing the game would 
probably prevent its being often bred as a matter of mere specu- 
laiion. The law ought then to punish the stealing it, as any other 
theft should be punished. The idea of moral guilt would soon 
be attached to this offence, and wc should see it become as rare 
as any other species of stealing. Upon this branch of the sub- 
ject, Lord Suffield has a most able digression, if indeed it be 
such, upon spiing-guns. I le contentls, that if it would be both 
morally and legally a murder in a proprietor at once to shoot a 
man dead who came into his wood with a gun in his hand, it 
is more unjustifiable to set a spring-gun. 

* In the case of a man tiring at another, a thousand circumstaitees 
might intervene, a thousand considerations iniglit occur, to pi^ent 
bloodshed — doubt as to the motives with which the trespasser entered 
the wood — a knowledge of the trespasser s person, in whom might 
be recognised a familiar friend, the father of a large family depen- 
dant upon him for support, a former benefactor ; or even last, though 
not least of all, some qualms of conscience might arise in the mind of 
a Christian, whether he should deprive a fellow-creature of lifh, and 
drive him headlong into an awful eternity, making himself ^nco 
his judge, his jury, and his executioner. The man with a ill his 
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lian(l, in short, might relent before he pulled the trigger.^ In 
case of a spring*gUQ there is no such chance for life ; it affords TP^ 
time for repentance or discrimination of objects# The man who sec 
the gun may, for ought he knows to the contrary, shoot his own fa- 
ther, or any perfectly innocent person — in point of fact, ini|||ccnt per- 
sons appear generally to fall the sacrihee of these horrid inWriiTnonis. 
It may nor be amiss to show how the use of spring guns may he r(*rali- 
ated# Three or four years ago, a person was riding up tlie public drive 
an Cossey Park, at a pretly brisk rate, when bis liorhc’s foot lighting 
upon a piece uf wood, slipped, and the rider pulled short up. With- 
in a single pace, he observed a spring-gun, set directly across the 
road, and tlur wire fastened to a tree opposite. Knowing that Sir 
George Jerninghmn (now Lord Stafford) never allowed n gun to he 
set, inquiry uus immediately made, and it ivas foiind that a poncher 
had been taken near tliis spot a short time previouslj^ flis compa- 
nions had brought this gun, w Inch was stolen from an adjoining manor, 
and had set it in this road, tiring a little beyond it, in order to draw 
the watch into peril. Fortunately the keepers canic up in such a di- 
rection that they missed the wire. What renders tlic circumstance 
still more remarkable is, that a little girl had jiassed the gun in her 
way to school, and not knowing what it was, had cautiously avoided 
it by striking out of the path into the wood. By the public reports 
of newspapers it will be seen, that poachers are almost the only per- 
sons who escape being shot by spring-guns. Women, children, ser- 
vants, friends, nay, even ilear connexions of the paities setting 
them, frequently suffer by these engines ; and I have heard of a Judge 
on the circuit, who not very long ago wished to take air and exercise 
before the business in Court commenced, or after it had concluded, 
was on the point of entering a wood where he would almost inevit- 
ably have been shot, had he not received accidental intimation that 
spring-guns were set there.' pp. 73-75. 

The pretence, that without spring-^guns game cannot be pre- 
served, tneeU with little cpiaiter from this excellent author — hut 
with just as much as it deserves. Who can hesitate, he indig- 
nantly demands, between the two alternatives, if the question 
were reduced to this, of game and human life? * Suppose that 

• 1 have heard the following relation, which corroborates forcibly 
the supposition 1 have hazardtd in the text. Not many years ago a 
gang of ppachers in this neighbourhood associated together, and 
bound themselves by an oath, to fight to the last rather than surren- 
drtr. A battle ensued ; they were overpowered, tried, and convicted. 
After eonviction, the leader of the gang confcssscd tliat he had levelled 
and fired at one of the kee|Scr8 within a very few feet — but that, at 
the very moment of pulling the trigger, when the gun was directly in 
a line with the man's head, he had felt remorse — and had in the very 
instant Ijifted up the piece, and the shot went over him ' 
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* Otie or the oiber mubt be nbandooed to their fate, t||e distance 
< (gays he) between the object and the meaiis^ to my viewtia m 

* imrnea&iirable, tbatlemi Kcarcely conceive ihepoggibiHtyafthatr 

* being brought together in competition, * But hedemongtrat 4 S»^ 
that by a little increase in the expense of watchings the aam^ 
excessive quantity of game may be nccuniulated on an estatci^ 
which is now in many places preserved by means of spi ing gona. 
This has been done eilectuany in two places within his know^ 
ledge; the iiuinbersof persons hired, or rather retained to come 
forward when w^anted, and only paid when actually serving, is 
so great and so welt known in the country, that no gang cd' 
poachers has ever ventured to attempt the ground. If it be a 
rich lnan^s taste to kill, or cause to be killed, at an expense 

as many pounds, 700 or 800 head ol' game in a luorning or two, 
it should also, we think, be his pleasure to expend a liiile more 
— to make those pounds guineas — in orticr to prevent the 
frightful risks to which his neiglibouiN and servants and children 
are exposed, by the more ecoiioinical method of ptotecling the 
preserves. 

It is u very conirnoii argniiiriit against inakiiig game sale* 
able, that tlie consuinpLioii would increase, poaching be cn* 
courageck ami the sUnk stmn exhausted. The piiniKlmiciiit 
of ganie-btcaling — into which poaching would now be converted 
— scemi; to be overlooked in this objection. I'hc ease with which 
idle young men arc betrayed into the ollenco at present, 
would cease to ensnare them, when they knew that they 
were about to do an act wliich would expose them to be tried 
for ///<;/?, Let the punishment be moderate, — lor an exces&ivc 
severity in this, even more than in plhcr cases, would ol> 
struct the enforcement of Uie law^; but let the act be stiguia- 
ti/cd as stealing, and let au ignominiijus piinishnicnt and an 
exemplary one, be dcuouriced against the perpetrator of tt. 
But the poulterers would ccrUiinly prefer dealing witli those 
who came fairly by the article, to conmiitling them'^elv^is by a 
truflick w'ith persons who had stolen it ; and it is proposed that a 
license should be necessary to enable persons to sell game/ so 
that additional security would be afforded against the iMicourage- 
inent of poachers. iVrliajis this is the most questionable part 
of the scheme, unless it is intended to be temporary, and to 
cease wlien the enforcement of the new law shall have accus- 
tomed men to consider game as property, or poaching as thiev- 
ing. They, however, who are so much alarmed at the exces- 
sive supply of game which would result from the sale being 
made legal, seem to forget the very abundant supply which alt 
the penStics hitherto invented aie insulficicut to obstruct; A 
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cause was once tried at Lancaster, in which it appeared that 
every inn in Uie town of Manchester had been supplied with 
grouse so early, that a j>oaclier could llnd no sale for his birds 
on the 12lli of August ! A poulterer told the Committee of 
1817, that he once saw f^fOOO partridges in a salesman’s pos- 
session, and they were thrown into the Thames for want of a 
inai'ket. ' , 

We have now adverted to the argumcfUs urged against the 
change. But there are ‘prejudices which will prove far more pow- 
erful, gnd which elude discussion ; because those who are swayed 
by them will not state them, and while almost solely influenced 
by them, will aflect to rely upon the thricc-deleatcd reasons. It 
is well observed by Lord Suflield, that ‘ gentlemen have so long 

* enjoyed, under shelter oF unjust and arbitrary legislation, cx- 
‘ elusive and inordinate privileges connected with game, as to 
‘ induce a belief in their own minds at least, that these privi- 
‘ leges are rights proper to thenjsclves, and apart from all the 

* rest of his Majesty’s subjects. ’ And he mentions a pleasant 
anecdote of a very worthy man, who maintained, in discussing 
this (juestion, that ^ an Englishinaii ought never to surrender 
‘ bis right. ’ Nor could he be moved from this position ; and, 
as our author (jueslions if he could be induced to examine the 
arguments on the matter of right, so he is ejuite certain, that 
unless convinced of there being no such thing, he would die for 
it ‘ at the suke — a willing martyr in .this rightful cause ! * 
There is, indeetl, a disposition to stale one of the most perni- 
cious consccjucnces ol‘ tiiis prejudice itself, a mere had feeling, 
in the form ol an argument. Part, perhaps the chief part of 
the Squire’s enjoyment of shooting, coj^ists in the exclu'^ion of 
Olliers from the sport. * C!!in a yeoman of small laiidctl pro- 

* perty ’ (our author asks) ‘ in a game country prc'*uinc to. carry 
‘ a gun, and shoot his own game, in the neighbourhood of 
‘ gamefeeders, without becoming an object of jealousy at least, 

* if not of positive hatred and petty spite ? ’ He tells us that 
he^has found the larger proprietors candidly admitting these 
thfngs, and then attempting to justify them, by comparing the 
imaginary value of -game with that of a title. Our author just- 
ly shows, that how insignificant soever a title may be in some 
who wear it, that which gives all titles value is, not merely their 
being confined to a few, but tlieir being, in many instances, 
known to have been conferred for great civil and military 
servicCf ^ 

Jt is satisfactory, that against the weight of prejudice which 
presses upon this question, we have to set the authority of some 
who arc likely to be heard with respect, llie Petition « of the 
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* Justices of the County of NnrfoIk» assembled at Quartet^l^cs* 
sionsy' presented by Lord Suiiield to the ftouse of Lords last 
Session, is in this respect peculiarly important, because of the 
hi/;;h rank held by that county among the game districts of the 
country. They state, tl^|t ‘ in their capacity of magistrates for 
^ a county remarkable for the extensive preservation of gamc^ 

‘ they have iound frequent occasion to deplore the injurious 

* moral operation of the existing Game-laws, under which the 

* commitments to the several prisons in this county have of late 
‘ years increased to an alarming and unprecedented extent** 
They express their high satisfaction at the attention now paid to 
the subject of these laws in Parliament ; and they ‘ earnestly 
‘ entreat, * that provisions may be established, which, by 
‘ withdrawing sonic of the temptations to poaching, so obvi- 

* ously arising out of the present Ganje-hnvs, may put a check 
‘ not only lo that practice itself, but to thohc other prevalent 
‘ habits of vice and crime, of, which experience amply proves 

* that it is a fruitful and unfailing source. * 

Among these authorities, let us place, and in that eminent rank 
which it most justly may claim, the opinion of the Noble Au- 
thor whose pamphlet we are considering. He thus concludes 
it, with a statement that gives his sentiments greater weight, iu'^ 
dependent of the sound reasoning and the striking facts by 
which he has enforced and exemplified them. 

‘ I trust it will be felt, that in the foregoing pages I have been 
guided by public and general principles, and that I liave endeavoured 
to speak, and even to think, as little as possible of seOf. But my wish 
to avoid egotism must not be allowed to induce me to suppress some 
particulars respecting tlie author of this little work, which may have 
more or less influence with tliose who khow nothing of the individual 
whose sc'utiments on the game laws they have been perusing, the 
means of infonnation that he may possess, or the private and peculiar 
interests whicli be may have a desire to advance. 

* It may then be useful to inform the reader, that these sentiments, 
proceed from a proprietor of land (to some considerable extent) in 
one of the counties most celebrated for game in England, indeed in 
a county where game abounds to a greater degree than in almost any 
other. The estate upon which he resides devolved to him by right 
of inheritance ; it has been celebrated for the quantity of game in 
which it abounds, above most others even in Norfolk, and the success 
with which that garpe has been preserved, so long as it has been known 
as# distinct estate, belonging to a particular family — a term now 
comprehending a long course of years. He himself has been a game* 
preserver and a sportsman ever since he attained the age of manhood* 
As he resides in a corner or an angle of the kingdom, the society of 
ii'icnds from a distance could rarely perhaps be adventitiously enjoyedf 
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but tbe Abuadance of his gaoie affiftdsito great aiUl general an aUractioiay 
that during the winter months be has the happiness of being usually 
surrounded bj those whose company forms one of the greatest plea- 
sures of his life. His experience and acquaintance with game- pre^ 
sprviog lead him to apprehend no decrease in the quantity of game 
frohi niore Kberal and iust laws respectinfi it, than those which he is 
desirous of altering : But even if be could contemplate a diminution 
of the game, as a necessary consequence of such alteration in the 
law, he would be quite prepared cheerfully to make even so great a 
sacrifice of his own pleasures, to the hope of putting an end to the 
crimes which now attend poaching. He trusts then to obtain credit 
for the sincerity of his belief in the extent and consequences of the 
evils which be seeks to remove ; and at all events it must be in fair- 
ness admitted, that ho can have no private interest to serve. His 
evidence upon the subject of game-laws and game-preserving, as to 
facts within the sphere of his observation, is likely to be honest ; and 
his opinions, if erroneous, have not probably been warped by preju- 
dice^ or swayed by any selfish considerations.' pp. 103>-105t 
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Art. I. Thoughts on Banking. London^ 1825. 

G reatia tlie (lest ruction of private fortuncR, and the wide* 

spieiul mischief and ruin occasioned by the late crisis 
in llie money market ar(‘ to be lamented, it is no binail satis- 
faction to know, that they have not })roceeded from any thing 
affecting the foundations of the wealtji and prosperity of tlic 
country. The sails and rigging of the vessel of the State 
have l)ecn torn and injured by the violence of the tempest; but 
li<*r timbers are as .sound and fresh as ever. The bankruptcy and 
distress In whicii so many liave been involved, have come upon 
iis ill tlie midst of profound peace^ and' at a period when all 
the great branches of industry — agriculture, manufactures, 
and coinraorci', were in a state of rapid improvement, and 
when the public revenue was more than sufficient to meet all 
the wants of the state. No one, indeed, who has given the least 
attention to the subject, can sup])oso for a moment that the late 
crisis was either primarily occasioned, or in any degree aggra- 
vated, by a fulling off in any ol th<i sources of wealth. It is ad- 
mitted on all hands that it sprung from a totally different cause ; 
from some defect in the system on which the business of Bank- 
ing is conducted in England : And while the frightful exteht 
of the evils experienced calls loudly for inquiry into tlicir cause, 
it at the same time enforces the necessity of adopting some 
such system as may be fitted to guard effectually against their 
future occurrence. 

We are not of the number of those who consider it as diffi- 
cult to discover those defects in the banking system of Englandf 
VOL. XLUl. NO. 86. S 
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thathuve <iccasioned tli^' recent bankrriptcies, or to suggest a 
remedy for them. Both the cause and the cure of the evil 
seem to us to be abundantly obvious. But before we set 
about pointing out cither the one or the other, we may be per- 
mitted to observe, that neither the present distress, nor that 
which took place in 1814, 1815, and 1816, have in any degree 
shaken our confidence in the opinions we formerly advanced, 
ns to the vast advantages resulting from the substitution of 
a well regulated paper currency in tlie place of gold or silver. 
We still look upon the employment of paper as money, under 
judicious regulations, as one of the greatest bnprovcinents that 
have ever been made. And we are prepared to show’, that 
none ol the mischiefs resulting either from the late or any for- 
' mer revulsion, can justly be ascribed to any thing necessarily 
belonging to a paper currency; but that tliey have been wholly 
owing to its being issued on vicious and unsound pi inciples. 

Ill order to have a clear perception of the real nature and 
operation of the causes which produced the late revulsion, it is 
necessary to state one or two principles wdth respect to the cir- 
cumstances which determine the amount and value of money in 
one country, as compared with its amount and value in others; 
for, though these principles arc sufficiently familiar to those 
who have studied the subject, they are yet, wc are sorj y to say, 
but very imperfectly understood by the public. Let us then 
endeavour briefly to inquire into the circumstances that deter- 
mine the quantity ofiuoiicv in. a rouiitry : ,/V.v^, when the cur- 
rency consists wholly of gold or silver; second^ when it consists 
wlmlly of paper that has been made a legal tender, but w hich is 
not convertible at pleasure into the precious metals ; and ihird^ 
wlicii the currency c'onsists partly of coin and partly of paper 
immediately convertible into coin. 

With respect to the case, or that In which the cur- 
rency of any given country consists entirely of the j)recii>us me- 
tals, it is evident, inasrnuclj as they are always in demand, 
and can be imported and exported at a very small exj)cncc, 
that the quantity of tlie precious metals whicli such a country 
would in all ordinary cases use as money, would be limited to 
the quantity which was required to preserve their value at the 
SiQme level in it as in other countries. If, on the one liand, any 
greater additions were made to the amount of gold or silver in 
circulation than were retpiircd to preserve the currency at 
this its proper level, Its value would fall^ and there -woulil, in 
consequence, be an immediate exportation of the }>recjous me- 
tals; and if, on the other liand, the amount of gold or silver in 
rirculntion were unduly diminislied, the opposite effects woqld be 
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produced ; the value of tlie currency would then be rahfd above 
its proper level, and there would be an importation of the pre*^ 
cious metals from all the surrounding countries, to restore that 
equality of value which could not in either case be peraianentl}', 
or even considerably deranged. 

It is needless to enter, in this place, into any disquisition with 
respect to the principle which determines the value of gold and 
silver. It is sufficient to observe, that it is identical with that 
which determines the value of all conmiodities not subjected to 
any artificial or natural monopoly, or witli the cost of their 
production. 

In the second case wc have supposed, that of a country 
with a paper currency declared to be a legal tender, but not 
convertible at pleasure into the precious metals, it is evident^ 
inasmuch us such j)aper can neither be exported to other coun- 
tries, when it is issued in excess, nor imported when the issues 
are unduly limited, that it is not possessed of the same princi- 
ple of self-contraction and expansion, inherent in a currency 
consisting of the precious metals, and that, conseciuently, its 
value must always depend on the extent U> whicli it 1ms been 
issued compared with the demand. Let it be supposed, to illus- 
trate this principle, that the currency of any particular country 
consists ot 50 millions of gold sovereigns; and let it bo further 
supposed, that government withdraws these sovereigns, and 
supplies their place with 50 millions of bits of engraved })aper 
called one pound notes, and declared to be a legal tender : Un- 
der such circumstances it is obvious, supposing the same quan- 
tity of commodities to be brought to piarket, that their j)rice 
would undergo no cliange whatever. It is true, that in the ciise 
now supposed, no one would exchange the produce of his la- 
bour for money, on the ground that that money was itself a 
commodity, on which an equal quantity of labour had been ex- 
pended, and which could be advantageously used in Ihe arts, 
but because it was the universal equivalent, or legal tender used 
by the society, and because he knew that it w^ould be willingly 
received as such by all who had produce to dispose of. 

But if, instead of supplyinjj the place of the 60 millions of so- 
vereigns with 60 millions ot one pound notes, it had been sup- 
plied with only 40 millions, then, as the quantity of money m 
circulation would have been reduced one-fifth or 20 per cent, 
the pri^' of all sorts of commodities would have sustained a 
corresponding reduction : and if, on the other hand, we sup- 
pose 60 millions of one pound notes to have been tlirown into 
circulation, the opposite eflccts would have been produced, 
and inrices, instead of falling, would have risen 20 per cent S, 
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Tho essential difference, then, between a currency consisttni^ 
wbolJy oJ* the precknis metals, and one consisting wholly of in- 
convertible paper, is this, that » the value of the former, in any 
particular country, can never differ, either permanently or con- 
siderably, from its value in others; and that its value, as compared 
with commodities, depends on the comparative cost of their and 
its production ;~w'heroas the value of the latter, in any one coun- 
try, may vary to any conceivable extent from its value in others; 
and its value, as compared with commodities, does not depend 
on the cost of producing it and them, but on the extent to 
which it has been issued compared witli the demand. If a 
guinea commonly exchanges for a couple of bushels of wheat, 
or n hat, it is because tlio same expense has been incurred 
in its ])roductioii as in that of either of these eoniniociities ; 
but if these coininodities exchange, when the currency con- 
sists of inconvt'i tilde jniper, for a ^iiinca-note^ it is because 
such is the projxution which, as apart of tJie agoTCgate mass 
of commodities oUer^.tl lor siih*, they bear to tlie sujiply of pa- 
per, or of money, in tl»c market. 

It rO‘-uits from thtse }>rinci))les, that convertibility into gold 
and silver, at the pleasure of the liolder, is not neceisary to 
give value to paper money : And that, if perfect security could 
be obtained, that the power of issuing it would not be abused, 
or that it '^vould always be issued in such cpiantities as would 
render a one pound nolo iiuiformly equivalent to the ejuantity 
of standard gold bullion contained in a sovereign, the precious 
metals might be entirely dispensed with as a medium of bar- 
ter, or used onl}’ to serve as small change. 

Unluckily, liowever, iio such security can be given. This is 
a point with respect to which there can be no diffcrciij^Mf' 
opinion. The wide»t and most comprehensive cxpei 4 |||p| 
.shows, that no set of men have ever been invested w'ith the 
power of making unr<\stricte<l issues of paper money, without 
abusing it; or, wdiich is the same tl)ing, without issuing it in 
inoixlinate <]U4in lilies. Slunild tlio powder to sujiply the State 
with pii}>cr numey be vested in the managers of a private bank- 
ing comf)an3S then to siip.pose that they slioukl, b3^ limiting 
their issues, eiuleavt>ur coustunlly to sustain the vidiie of their 
paper, wtmld reaUy be to suppose that they should be ex- 
lixmjeJy atleiu/ne to ilic public interests, and extrciiK^iy in- 
attentive to their i$ qaite ca'tuhi that the re-cnact^ 

9 Htni of the rnirivtion etfffKs/i hy the Bank of England^ 

ami the rendvf'ijig ft/' ii^prrpcfnat^ *vocndd not have the least effect 
an the value of met' pamm^^ency^ jirovided its quantity wets not 
at the same time incrca^l^f^wt there cannot be the sh^owof a 
doubt that, under suclTcircumstanccs, It would be incrc^ed. 

1 
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Such a meaisuire would enable the Direetors of the Bank of 
England to exchange bits of engraved paper, not worth perhaps 
5s- a quire, for as many, or the value of as many himarecls of 
thousands of pounds. And is it to be supposed that they would 
not avail themselves of such an opportunity to amass Wealth 
and riches ? — that if Government allows a private gentleman 10 
exchange a bit of paper for an estate*, he will be deterrt^.d from 
doing so by any considerations about its effect in sinking the 
value of the currency ? In Loo Choo we might, perhaps, meet 
with such a disinterested individual ; but it we expect to find 
him in England, the chances are a thousand to one Unit wo shall 
be disappointed- In tliis (juarter of the world, we are much too 
eager in the pursuit of fortune, to be in any degree affected by 
such scruples- It is indispensable, therefore, that the issuers of 
paper money should be placed under some efficient check or con* 
trol ; and the comparative steadiness of the value of the precious 
metals at once suggests, that no check can be so effectual as to 
subject the issuers of paper money to the obligation of ex- 
changing their notes, at the pleasure of the holder, for a givtfn 
and unvarying quantity^ either of gold or silver. 

We are tlius naturally led to the consideration of the ihirA 
and most important head in our inquiry, or to that which has 
for its object to discover the circumstances which determine 
the amount and value of the currency of a country, when it con- 
sists partly of coin and partly of paper, immediately converti- 
ble into coin. 

It appeuns, from what has been already stated, that an ex** 
cessivt; rjuantity of the precious metals can never be imported 
into any connlry whicli allows them to be freely sent abroad, 
wilhonl occasioning iheir iiistani cxj)ortation. But wlitiu the 
curnaicy of any particular country, as of England, consists 
partly of the i)recious metals, ami partly of paper convertible 
into them, the effects produced by an over- issue of pajier are 
the same ns tliose resulling from an over-issue of gold or silver. 
'^I’Ju? excess of paper will not be indicated by a depreciation, or 
fall in the value of paper as compared with gold ; but by a do 
predation in the value of the whole currency^ gold aswdl as 'jHip(Ty 
as compared with that of other states. Suppose that our cur- 
renc}^ is, at this moment, at its proper level, or that the quantity 
of giffd and paper in circulation is the exact qimntit}^ recjiilr- 
cd to render any given portion of the currency of (xreat Bri- 
tain equivalent to the same portion ol‘ the currency of , the sur- 
rounding states ; and suppose that, under these circumstances, 
nn additional million of notes is issued by the Bankwof Eng- 
land, or by the countiy banks. It is obvious, that this issue ol' 
paper must have precisely the sam^ effect on the value of mo- 
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iiey^ Bs the isifiac of an additional inillion of sovereigns. There 
cannot, it is clcar^ be any depreciation in llte value of paper as 
cotnparcul with gold ; for gold may be immediately obtained in 
exchange for it, and it is as readily received in all payments 
throughout the country. Tlje effect of increased issues of 
notes, immediately convertible into gold, i$ not, therefore, to 
cause any discrepancy between tlie value of paper and the va- 
lue of gold in the home market, but to increase the amount of 
the currency, and, by rendering it redundant or depreciated as 
compared with that of other countries, to depress the ruminal 
exchange ; and thus, inasmuch as notes do not circulate 
abroad, to cause the e^^portatiou of coin, and, consequently, a 
drain upon the Bank. 

It is perfectly well known, that a drain for gold on the Bank 
of England w'as the proximate and inmiccliato cause of ihe late 
revulsion. 8o heavy had this drain become, that gold and sil- 
ver of the value of 2,834<,000/. had been entered for exporta- 
tion at the Custom House, in the months of April, May, and 
June last. During most previous drains, the market price of^ 
bullion had exceeded its mint price, or, which is the same 
thing, paper had been depreciated as compared with gold ; and 
there was, of course, an obvious advantage in demanding cash 
from the Bank. But such was not the case during the late 
drain ; nor has it been the case any time during the last five 
years. The notes of the Bank of England have been, ever 
since 1820, of ' the same value as the coin that lias circulated 
along with them. And it has been stated, that when the late 
drain for bullion begun, the Directors! of the Bank of lllngland, 
or at least a considerable portion of them, contended that, Irom 
whatever causes it might have arisen, it could not be owing to 
iheir pnper being in excess ; for had that been the ease, thei> 
notes would have been at a discount ; and that were they, un- 
der such circumstances, to contract their issues, they w^ould be 
only causing embarrassment in tjie conmiercial world, without 
atonping the drain for bullion. 

It is evident, however, from the principles already establish- 
ed, that this reasoning was wholly ihllacious ; and that the fact 
of coin and bullion continuing, for any considerable peripd, to 
be exported from a country in the actual situation of Great 
Britain, is of itself a conclusive proof that its whole currency, 
gold as well as paper, is deprcctatcd from excess^ or has become 
mlundunt as compared with the currency of other countries. 
And as it is impossible that a drain originatiiij^ in such a cause 
can evej be stopped except by a contraction of the currency, it 
is quite obvious that it would, in tbe event of the Banks sup- 
plying the place of the gold aud silver demanded from them uy 
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fre$h issues of paper, continue until it had drained them of 
their last shilling* . - . , 

It is certainly triio, that a derangement in il)e usual cbannela 
of commerce sometimes occasions a drain upon Uic Bctnk 
gold, Aiid an exportation of the precious metals ; though it la 
at the same time no less true, that it is always in the power of 
the Directors of tluit Establishment to stop every such drain, 
by contracting ilieir issues. It is unnecessary, however, for us 
now to inquire whether there were any circumstances connected 
with the commerce of the country to originate the drain for 
bullion that began in 1821; for admitting that thedrain 
from such causes, it is undeniably certain that it could not pos-» 
sibly have attained to a tenth part of the nmgnitude to which it 
did actually attain, exeepl from an overissue orpaper. Suppose 
that, when the drain began in June or July 1S24, no notes had 
been issued to supply the place of the first million of sovereigns 
that were exported; it is quite certain, had such been the case, 
that the diminution of the currency consequent upon the with- 
drawal of this quantity of coin, would liave had the effect so to 
raise its value us effectually to prevent any further exportation 
from being made : And the fact, that the drain did continue from 
June 1824 till October 1825, and that coin and bullion, to the 
amount, it is believed, of from tm to hurlve millions were ex- 

( >orted, affords at once an incontrovertible proof not only of its 
javing been occasioned by the excess of paper in circulation, 
but of tlie exlreine reluctance of tlie Bank Directors to coUt 
tract their issues. 

Assuming, therefore, the fact, that the late drain for bullion 
was wlioliy owing to an overissue of paper as fully established, 
w^e have next lo inquire into the circumstances wdiich led to 
that overissue ; for, as the contraction of the currency whicii 
the drain ultimately produced, was the immediate cause of the 
late revulsion, it is evidently of tlie utmost importance, with a 
view to guarding against such a crisis in future, to be fully 
aware of the circumstances which occasioned it. ' 

Now, it is self-evident, inasmuch as the Bank of England 
and the country banks are the only issuers of paper, that when 
an overissue does actually lake place, it must be wholly owing 
to some erroneous proceedings on the part of one or both of 
these parties. In the present cose, it may, we think, be very 
easily shown, that neither party has been free from blame; 
though it is perhaps impossible to point out the exact degree 
of demerit attaching to each- Certainly^ however, the result 
of all the investigations we have made has been, to impress us 
with a conviction that, though several of the proceedings of 
the Directors of the Bank of England, dui*uig the last four or 
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fire years* seem utterly iacoiuiistent with every sound princi« 
pie* they are, notwithstanding, more to blame for what they 
did not do^ than for what they actually did*~tfaat their great , 
error consisted in their not foreseeing the impending storm, 
and taking measures to guard against it, or at least to mitigate 
its. violence. But the .share which the country bankers have 
had in bringing on the late revulsion, has not been passive, but 
active; and it is not difficult to discover, that it is to their pro- 
ceedings, or rather to the vicious principle on which the esta- 
blishments they conduct are founded, that the mischief we have 
ao recently experienced is mainly to be ascribed. 

The truth is, that the late distresses cannot have taken any 
one by surprise, who is at all familiar eiUier with the principles 
or tlie practical operation of our money system ; and we liave 
access to know diat they were confidently predicted, and cal- 
culated upon by the most experienced merchants. So long, 
indeed, as all individuals who choose are permitted to issue 
notes without restriction, to serve as money in the common 
transactions of life, so long may we lay our account with expe- 
riencing a regular recurrence of similar distress and ruin. In 
.periods when confidence is high, and prices on the advance, 
country bankers are sure, under the present system, to over- 
issue. Every individual is then naturally inclined to extend 
his business ; and most of those who possess produce are de- 
sirous to obtain loans to enable tliem to withhold it from mar- 
ket; and to speculate upon an advance; while, at the same 
time, the country bankers, whose |^rofits depend chiefly on the 
sunonat of tlicir paper in circulation, are, on their part, no less 
disposed to make liberal advances, and to lend to all who can 
give tliem a reasonable security for repayment. In such pe- 
riods, not only do llie old established liouses add greatly to 
rtheir issues, but new ones are every now and then coming into 
the field, who, from a natural desire to get their paper into cir- 
culation, are necessarily less scrupulous in their investigations 
with respect to tlie circumstances of the applicants for loans. 
From 1809 up to 1813 inclusive, the facility of obtainii^ dis- 
counts from the country banks was so very great, that indivi- 
duals who could barely afford to buy a stamp for a bill, very 
often succeeded in obtaining the command of a considerable 
capital; and, as they hod nothing of their own to lose, boldly 
adventured upon the most hazardems speculations ! * 

* For a further account of the oscillations in the amount of the pa- 
per currency of the ccuotry, we beg to refer to the first part of Mr 
Tooke^s work on l/igA and Ijm Prices^vi work equally distinguished 
for Uic soundness and comprehensiveness of its general view^ and the 
extent and aceturacy of its practical information. 
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The public* w believe, is bot ^ little ati^are tbnt tbe atiifonill 
effect Of a rise in the price of corn, in a country possessed of a 
metallic currency, is to cause an exporta'tion of gold and 
and a consequent diminution in the amount of the circutaung 
medium, and conversely when prices fulL In all ordinary cases, 
foreigners are fully supplied with such quantities of our manu<» 
factured goods and colonial produce as they rcquirCi If, there^ 
fore, our currency consisted exclusively of gold and silver, when 
we had an unusually great *de)nand for corn, we should export a 
portion of this currency in payment of such excess of corn until 
the increase in the value of money in this country^ and its diminu- 
tion in the foreign country, consequent upon its exportation from 
the one and importation into tiie other, had unfitted it for be- 
ing advantageously sent abroad : But before this took place, the 
fail in the price of other articles amongst us, caused by the rise 
in the value of our money, and their rise in the foreign markets 
caused by the fall in the value of their mono}’, would have oc- 
casioned their being again exported in preference to gold or 
silver. And if, on the other hand, we had, under such cir- 
cumstances, an unusually luxuriant crop, or such a crop us 
either caused a cessation of a portion of our customary imports 
from other countries, or an increase of exports to them, an in- 
creased quantity of gold and silver would be imported; for, in- 
asmuch as in such a case our imports from foreign countries 
are either decreased or our exports increased, and as the de- 
mand of the foreigners for our commodities cannot I>e immedi- 
ately affected in consequence of this variation, we should re- 
ceive the principal part of the value of the oxccss of imports 
we were formerly in the habit of making, or of the excess 
of exports, in bullion. By this admirable arrangement, the 
effects that variations in the harvests have on prices arc very 
much counteracted ; because, in the first case, the exportation 
of gold and silver prevents them from rising so high as they 
otherwise would rise in dear years, and in the second their im- 
portation prevents them from failing so low as they would 
otherwise do when the crops arc unusually productive* 

But the country bankers act in the very teeth of this principle, 
and invariably augnmit thdr issurs Ike moment pt ices begin tu 
rise. Mr Hudson Gurney, M. P., a partner in some of the 
Norfolk banks, explicitly stated, in his evidence before the 
lect Committee of the House of Commons, appointed, in 
to inquire into the expediency of the Bank’s resuming cash 
payments, that the country bankers jp'oporiimed their issiu^s 
to the price of increasing lliem when the price of corn 

rose, and diminUhing them when it fell. (Report, p, 240). 
It is obvious, that a currency issued on such principles must. 
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on the one hand, ^gmvate all tha evils which dear years inflict 
on the consumers of corn, while on the other it must add great- 
ly to the distresses of the agriculturists in naturally cheap years. 
Mr Wakefleld, whose extensive employment in the manage- 
ment of estates in all parts of the country, gave him the most 
favourable opportunities for acquiring correct information^ in- 
formed the Agricultural Committee of 1821, that ‘ up to the 

* year 1813 there were banks in almost all parts of Kng- 

* land, forcing their paper into circulation at an enormous 

* expense to themselves ; and in most instances to their own 

* ruin. There were bankers who gave commission, and who 

* sent persons to the markets to take up the notes of other 

* banks ; these people were called money-changers, and com- 
« mission was paid them/ (Report, p. 213.) And among all 
the various answers to the queries sent by the Board of Agri- 
culture in 1816 to the most intelligent persons in different dis- 
tricts of the country, there is hardly one in which the excessive 
issue of country bank paper is not particularly mentioned, ns 
one of die main causes of the unprecedented rise of rents and 
pricies previously to 18 1^. 

But while the issues of country banks are thus, on the one 
hand, sure to be unduly enlarged when prices are rising and 
confidence high, they are, on the other, as sure to he unduly 
and suddenly contracted when prices experience any very serious 
fall, or when any very serious shock is given to commercial confi- 
dence. The fall of prices that took uJace in the autumn of 1813, 
in consequence of the luxuriant harvest o( that year, and of the 
renewed intercourse with the Continent, pioduced a dcsiructioii 
of country bank paper that has not been paralleled except onlv 
by the late revulsion. In 1814, 1815, and 1816, no fewer tliaii' 
^iNETVrTwo commissions of bankruptcy were issued against 
English country banks ; and one in every strni ami a half of 
the total number qf these establishments existing in 1813, was 
entirely destroyed ! Nor did the mischief stop here.— The cur- 
rency was not only diminished by the sudden withdrawal of the 
notes of the insolvent banks, but the issues of all the rest were 
very greatly contracted. Mr Lewis Lloyd, a gentleman whose 
opinion on sucli subjects is entitled to the greatest deference, 
from bis long experience as a partner in one of the first banking 
houses in the kingdom, (Jones, Lloyd, and Co.), estimated the 
reduction of country bank paper in 1816, as compared with its 
amount in 1814, at about a hal/i (Commons’ Report, 1819, p. 
170). Perhaps, however, the estimate of Mr Sedgwick, Chair- 
man of the Board of Stamps, may bo the most accurate; who 
reckoned, from computations founded on the number of stamps 
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iiisiied to the country bankers, that the amount of the notes in 
circulation from 1810 to 18 IS, botli inclusive, had been es un- 
der 2 —' 


1810 

- 

• 

L.5 1,8 19,000 

1811 


- 

21,453,000 

1815 

- 

- 

19,914,000 

1813 

- 

- 

22,597,000 

1814< 

- 

- 

22,709,000 

1815 

- 

• 

19,011,000 

1816 

- 

- 

15,096,000 

1817 

- 

- 

15,898,000 

1818 

- 

- 

20,507,000 


Tills table sets the vicious nature of the existing system in 
the clearest [loiut of view. It shows how much the high j)rices 
of 1811, 1812, and 1813, and again of 1819, must have been 
increased by excessive issues of paper, and how mucli the prices 
of 1815, and 181(>, must have been reduced below their natural 
level by their siiddeii and undue contraetion. That extrinsic 
support on which too iiiaiiy of the ngriciiltiirists and manufac- 
turers depended, gave w^ay at the moment when it was most 
necessary. The fall of prices in 181 4*, was undoubtedly begun, 
as %ve have already stated, by an abiindant crop mid by impor- 
tation from the Continent; and this full having produced a want 
of conf'dence, and an alarm amongst the country bankers, 
a reduction of the currency 4)ok place, that became, in its turn, 
the cause of a farther and heavier fall. The bank failures that 
then occurred, were the more distressing, as they ehieily alfect- 
od the industrious classes, and fre(piently swallowed up in an 
instant the friiils of a long life of unremitting and laborious 
exertion, 'i'housunds upon thousands, who had, in 1813, con- 
.siden‘d themselves as aWiietit, found they w’ere destitiiU‘ of all 
real property ; and sunk, as if by enchantment, and without 
any fault of their own, into the abyss of poverty ! 'riie late Mr 
1 Torner, the accuracy and extent of whose information on such 
subjects will not be disputed, stated, in his place in the House 
of Commons, that the destruction of country bank paper in 
1815 and 181(i had given rise lo a universality of wretchedness 
and misery, wiiich had never been equalled, exctqU perlinps by 
the breaking up of the Mississippi scheme iu France. 

But nations are slow and reluctant learners. Tho6j|;h the 
principles on which the country banks increase anti diminish 
their issues had been clearly explained in 1819, and notwith- 
standing the experience of the dbaslrous effects occasioned by 
their improvident proceedings, no change has liitherto been 
made in their constitution. With an lri3i sort of consistenev, 

• "77 57 ; 8 *.' 7 .' 75 . 
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wc Jiang a man for issuing a spurious sixpence^ and allow every 
adventurer^ however unprincipled, to open a money shop, and 
to thrust notes, not worth the paper on which they are en- 
graved, into circulation !. The consequences have been such, 
as all men of sense must have anticipated. We have ^een, 
from Mr Sedgwick*s Table, that a very great addition was made 
to the number of country bank notes in circulation in 1818 ; 
but as the prices of corn in 1819, 1820, 1821, and J822, were 
very much depnissed, in consecpicnce of the abundant har- 
vests of these ycafs, it is most probable, that no great addition 
was then made to the amount of country bank paper previ- 
ously in circulation, if it was not actually diminished. But in 
1823 prices rallied ; confidence was again restored ; and the is- 
sues of the country banks were gradually and r.Mpidly in- 
creased up to the late crisis, when the unsubstantial and base- 
less fabric again fell to ]>ieces ! 

It is certainly true, that in 1814, 1815, 1916, and previously, 
the notes of the Bank of Kngjand, and of the country banks, 
were not payable in gold at the pleasure of the holder. But 
the circiimstatice of their being now kSO payable, docs not, and 
cannot possibly prevent those destructive oscillations in the 
amount of country paper, though its tendency is to lessen the 
extent to which they can be carried. The obligation on the 
banks to pay tlieir notes in gold prevents their value, so long 
as they continue to circulate, from ever varying materially from 
Uie valueoi'gold in the home market, or from being depreciated 
as compared with the standard. But though one part of our 
currency cannot, under our present system, become redundant, 
as compared witli tlie other, //fe •v^holc ciirrnivj/^ as well 

as paper, may become redundant, and will consequently sink 
ill value, as compmed with the cnrumci/ of other countries^ either 
IVom loo great issues being made by the Bank oi‘ Kngland, 
or by the country banks. And it is next to iiupossiVde, that 
the contraction oi* paper, to which such an over-issue must ulti- 
mately h'lid, can be eflected, without occasioning a most de- 
structive revulsion. ^ 

We have no means by which to form any estimate of the ad- 
dition made to the amount of country paper in circulation dur- 
ing the last three years ; but it is ulniiulantly certain, from the 
sudden reduction that took place in the rate of interest, and 
from tJ#fucility with which discounts were everywhere obtained, 
tiiat it w^as very great ; and may mention, that wo have heard 
gentlemen of much experience in banking state, that they 
Were fully convinced, that the amount of country notes in cir- 
Irulation th 1825 w:iig|;,at least from thirty to forty per cent, great- 
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er than their mnoutit in 1BS2^ It was this excessive addition 
to the currency^ that renderdPit redundant, and caused a drain 
fur bullion. And this drain having foi-ced the Bank of Eng** 
land to narrow her issues, a shock was in consequence given to 
credit ; the currency of the metropolis became more valuable 
than that of the country ; and the difficulty of obtaining ac*^ 
commodations in London being increased at the very moment 
that the notes of the country bankers were beginning to be re- 
turned upon them, their embarrassments and ruin inmytobly foI« 
lowed. A few isolated failures in different parts of d|||:country 
served to excite a general panic; and so rapid and sweeping 
was the destruction, that, in tlie short space of five or six^weeks, 
from SIXTY to snvjKNTY banking establishments were compelled 
to stop payment ! 

But though .tlic proceedings of the country bankers were 
thus, beyond a doubt, mainly instrumental in bringing about 
the late crisis, we are not to suppose that the proceedings of the 
Bank of England were altogether unexceptionable. The Di- 
rectors of the Bunk ought to have been aware of the periodi- 
cal oscillations in the amount of country paper. They could 
not fail to know that the country bankers had begun to make 
very great additions to their issues, after prices hud rallied in 
1823 ; and it ought to have occurred to them, that if they did 
not, by contracting their issuef^, check the inordinate issue of 
country paper, the whole currency of the country would become 
redundant; and that the drain for gold thence arising would 
operate, in the first instance, exclusively on their cofibrs. It is 
difficult to believe that such obvious considerations should not 
have suggested themselves to any of the Bank Directors; 
ihougli, whatever influence they may have had on their private 
judgment as individuals, they do not seem to have had the least 
influence on their conduct as a body, fc?o far, indeed, from direct- 
ing their proceedings so as to ciieck that over-issue of country 
paper that was sure otherwise to take place, the Directors, be- 
sides reducing the rate of interest on their discounts to 4* per 
cent,, increased their purchases ofP^xchequer bills, and actually 
went so far as to lend 1,400,000/. on mortgage, — a proceeding 

* We have received, while these sheets were passing through the 
press, Mr Tooke’s Tract On the SUUc f/’ ihe Cnrtenr^. There are 
gome principles advanced by Mr Tooke with which we cannot con- 
cur ; but the Tract is, notwithstanding, exceedingly valuable, and 

throws a great deal of light on the circumstances which led to tire 
late crisis, and on the effects resulting from tlie working of our pre- 
sent money system. Mr Tooke estimates, from calculations found- 
ed on the number of stamps issued to country bankers, tliat their 
issues in 1825 were about per cent, greater than in 1822 (p. 
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ivhicb, as every one knows, was quite inconsistent with every 
sound principle of banking.' ^ 

Even after tbe exchange had become unfavourable, and the 
drain for bullion had begun to set heavily upon the Bank, the 
Directors, instead of diminishing, actually increased the amount 
of their issues I It is true, that the Governor stated, at a meet* 
tn0 of proprietors in March last (1825), * That the bank notes 

* in circulation were something unt/cr twenty millions ; that they 

* had nqlJncreased within the last six months; and that he be-*> 

* lievedSiPey were not too large for the wants of the country. ’ 
But sum loose statements, even though coming from a very 
high quarter, are not often entitled to much attention ; and the 
present instance does nc>t seem to be an exception. Official ac- 
counts of the number of bank notes in circulation, from the 5tix 
of April 1820 to the 5th of April 1825, have been rendered to 
the Stamp Office; and the following statements, extracted from 
them, will show how the fact really stapds ; 


BANK-NOTES IK ClfiCUltATIONi 


1823. 

L. 

Feb. 1, 

- 18,652,607 

8, 

- - 18,404,360 

15, 

- 17,802,629 

- 17,839.486 

22, 

May 2, 

18,994,049 

10, 

- - 18,585,349 

17, 

- - 18,46^533 

24, 

- 17,971,839 

31,' 

- 17,425,713 

Aug. 2, 

- - 20,221,912 

% 

- 19.996,005 

IG, 

- 19,716,775 

23, 

- - 19,582,348 

SO, 

- - 19,231,240 

Nov. 1, 

- 21,779,665 

8. ■ 

- 20,679.004 

15. 

♦ 20,353,142 

22, 

. 19,820,208 

29, 

- 19,400,803 

Average of 1823, L.l 9,206,404 


1824. 



L. 

Feb. 7, 



20,309,188 

14, 

m 


20,357,168 

21, 

Sft 


19,866,854 

28, 

m 


19,736,986 

May 1, 



20,514,142 

8, 



20,289,684 

15, 



19,961,919 

22, 



19,719,356 

29, 



19,149,378 

Aug. 7, 



21,312,124 

14-, , 



20,960,542 

21, * 



20,535,550 

28, 



20,293,326 

Nov. 6, 



21,413,902 

13, 



21,411,425 

20, 



20.817,379 

27, 



20,850,260 


Average of 1824-, L.20,423,48i 


In one year, therefore, there was an augmentation in the 
currency of upwards of 1,200,000^ Nor dul it stop here ; for 
in the month of February 1825, tlie circulation of the Bank 
of England was increased still fartlief, as will be seen from tlie 
following account : — 
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1825.— Feb. 5» Bank-noteB in eircnlatioii I^«21«93lf99f ^ 

12, 21,307,879 

19, 21.234*678 

2(;, : . - - . 21,060,144 


Average amount - L.2), 383,658 

Now the average omoimt of tlie Bank circulation in the* 
month of February, 1823, was 18,174,770^., and in the nionth 
of Februiirv, 1821, it w^as 20,067,541/. ; and therefore, com- 
paring 1824 with 1823, tlicre is an augmentation of about 

2.000. 000/.; and comparing 1825 with 1824, there is an ung-i 
mentation of 1,300,000/.; and, finally, if we institute a com- 
])ariflon between 1823 and 1825, the circulation of tlie latter 
year presents us with an increjisc of 3,200,000/. * 

Blit the continued and increasing pressure of the drain for 
bnllif)n ultimately compelled the Directors to change their tac- 
tics, and lo withdraw a portion of their paper. The Governor 
stat('d at a meeting of proprietors, on the 22d of September last, 
(1825) tliiit the amount of bank notes then in circulation, was 

18.200.000, being a reduction of above three millions, as com- 
pared with their issues in February tliat year. We have no 
means oFknow'ing when the Directors began to reduce their is- 
sues, or whether this was the whole extent to w hicl) it was carrit^d. 
I'liis much, however, is certain, that their reduction was a mea- 
sure which had become indispensable for the safety of their 
owui establishment; and had they, as sound policy would have 
suggested, resorted to it when the drain first began, in Jurus 
1 h 24, they would have given an early check lo the overissue 
of the country banks, and would in consequence have greatly 
mitigated, though it is clear they could not have entirely pre- 
venn d, the crisis tliiil ultimately took j)laee. 

M'e have lU) doubt that the Bank Directors acted through- 
out the whole of this affair, in the way which thev conceived 
was most lik(‘)y to promote the real interests of tfie country ; 
and that their disinclination to contract their issues arose, not 
from any coiisideralions about the almost imperceptible influ- 
ence such a measure migiit have had on their profits, but from 
an aj)prehension lest, by doing so, tiioy might give an injurious 
shock to comnuaxial credit. These, how«;vcr, we take leave 
to sa}', are consitlerations, wdiicli persons in the situation of the 
Directors of the Bank of Knglaml, ought very rarely lo allow 
to influence their proceedings. Their business is not to take 

* See a valuable letter, Aligned Panic! Hardcafitlc, in one ot the 
Numbers of the Times for October last. 
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of the commerce of the cotintry '; hut to adjust the isso^ 
their paper, $o tiiat the mint and market price of gold, atid 
the exchanges, may always be at or near par. When the Gk>*- 
vernor of the Bank said in his speech to to the proprietors in 
Mardi 1825, that he believed 20 milliom was nol a larger circ^ 
taiicn^ than the real business of the aniniry required^ he was 
plainly shipping out of hts proper province, and was giving an 
opinion on a point, of which neither he nor any one dse could 
bo otherwise than wholly ignorant. The truth is, that the al>- 
solute number of Bank of England notes in circulation, never af- 
fords any inf‘ans of jndgirjg whcithcr they are, or are not in excess. 
They only ibrin a part, [lerliaps not more, in ordinary cases, 
than a tliird part of the ciicuUiling medium ; and supposing the 
dcnuuul for money to b(* as constant as it is fluctuating, they 
should vary, not to be in excess, inverstlj/^ as the amount of 
coin and provincial papc'f in circulation. In one case, B^ink 
of England paper nnghl !)e in excess, Vi Jipeni or eighteen mil- 
lions were in circulation : when in another, an issue of twenty 
or twenty-five ruillioriK mif^ht not be enough. It is idle, there- 
fore, to talk about jiro|iortioning tlie su])|)ly of j)aper to tlie 
w*auts of the country, olla'vwi.se liuin by enlarging or contract- 
ing its amount, so as to preserver the value of the entire mass 
of the currency on a par with the value of the currency of o- 
iher countries. If the Directors follow any other p' inciple, 
they arc sure to err. So long as gold is demanded from them, 
so long ouglit they to con tliiiie gradually to contract their issiu's, 
and so hmg as it is not demanded, so long ought they to con- 
tinue gradually It) enlarge them, without caring about the ac- 
tual number of their notes in circulation, Wiicn they con- 
tinue, on purpose lo avoiti giving a shock to cominerce, to 
maintain the same umnber of notes in ciieulation, notwithstand- 
ing a deniiind for gold, they nifiy depend upon it they will 
greatly aggravate the mischief they are attempting to avert. 
Sooner or later the pro]>riety of uuiking a rediiclioji in the 
mnount of their issues will cease to hi^opiiomtl with them ; and 
they will be conipi lled, in order to prevent the total exhaustion 
* of tluMV coders, to take that step whieli tliey ouglit in all cases 
to take, tlie mnnu'ut the tirain begins lo set in. When they 
differ re<luciug their issues, the overissue of the country hanks, 
and all those gambling tuivl absurd speculations wliich uniform- 
ly abound in periods when there is an unusual facility of ob- 
tainjug discuunls, arc carried lo an extreme extent, and the 
revulsion becomes proj)ortioiuilly severe, whenever the Bank 

compelled, as she is sure lo be in tlie end, to narrow her 
issues. 

It is evident from the previous sliitcments, that the Directors 
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ofU»e Bank of England foil into a double error ; in injfe- 

tempting to force the issne*of their own notes at the' 
period when they ought to have foreseen that, the j0Creasccl 
issues of the country bankers, consequent upon the lencwedl 
prohperity of the country, would of tlieniselves render tlie cur- 
rency redundant, and occasion a drain for bullion ; and .srro/itf, 
in refusing to reduces and indeed actually increasing, the mini- 
her of their own notes in circulation for upwards of a twelve- 
inontli after the diain for bullion had begun to operate on llieir 
colTers. 1 lad the Directors' conducted tluMr establishment on 
siunul scientilic ]>rineij)les,' nnd forborn'' considering thenisi^lve'i 
ns ihe appointed guardians ol comrnereial credit and coidi- 
deuce, tlu^y would havti avoided bfilh these ermr^* But what- 
ever mistakes the Direc tors ot* the Bank may have committed, 
..and none will accuse us of having any wish to conceal or palliate 
them, we have not liie remotest idea that tlie injurious etrecls that 
have resulted from their proceeding.-, would have t>ceii, as many 
supposvs in tin* sliglilivst degree iiiitigateil, had there been se- 
veral such esiablishmenls in Dondoii. Stipposi' atiotlier nu'tro- 
politaii bank for the issiu* of notes had hcim in existence during 
the last two yeai'i, and that some of our first monieil men, as 
IMi*s.srs l>iirin<r, lloihschild, i^e. had been at its head : we ven- 
to say, tiiat (iKiugli lh(‘ pres(*iit si ite of our peeuniarv ai-- 
lairs might have, in conseqnei.-ce, been nmeli more imfavourable 
llum it rtailly i.s, it eouUl not havo lieen tn any tlegree improved, 

1 l;ul Mes.srs [hiring iSc C’o. disei>nnt( d at a lowi r rat(‘ of in- 
ti'it'sl than the Bank (d’ faigland bas done, or had they negoei- 
ated bills nd’useil by the Din‘etoi.> of that Kstabli-.Imn iit, theri* 
must, of course, ha\(; b-'cn a greatir <juantily <d’ theii* paper a- 
lloal than has been of tlie Ihink's. But itis'e\ident llnil* un- 
dei sucii ciremu'-lances, the n dundaney of the eurreiiev and 
the drain for bullion would ha\e been pi ojjorlior.ally greater r 
and it would, m c‘onse(|iieuee, ha\e Ix en neee-sary to make a 
morti condderable reduction in the amount of the currency, 
which woiiltl have iiiuivoidubly occa.sioneil a .still more siriou.^ 
revtd'-ion : And il^i on the other hand, Messrs Baring C’o. 
had not iliscomiti'd at so low a late of iiitere.st as tlie Ihink ol 
England, or lieen more stnijmlous about the quality of the 
bills discounted, their issues uoukl luive been so conlined as 
not sensibly tf» affec't tliose oi llic B:ink : and the tuireucy 
would have liecii in the exact state that it now is. 

It Is not now necessary lliat we should etiter into any e::- 
plauations willi respect to tin proper consrtitution of a National 
JSiink. W'e cerlaiiily entertain a very decided opinmn on tiio 
subject : but it is of rof> great consefjiumce to be ili icus.scd in-* 
cwlentally ; :uul so long us (,u»v\‘njineiu c!ioos..sto delegate tlui 
voi.. XLin. NO, 'I 
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important trust of supplying the country with paper mon^ to 
a sat of irresponsible private gentlemen, we do not know that 
j|; coukl bein better hands than in those of the Directors of the 
Bank of England. Without, therefore, stopping at present 
to agitate this question, it is clear, from the statements and rea- 
sonings previously advanced, that so long as tlic present or- 

S * Ration of tlie country banks is permitted to continue, so long 
we be periodically revisited with tlie same sort of revulsions 
we have just experienced. W hen the agitation caused by 
tlio present storm lias subsided, and conlidonce been once 
more restored, the seeds of future inischief will b<‘gin to germi- 
nate. '1 'Ik* experi<^nc<i ol the present crisis will be very soo^ 
forgotten; tin* ctumlry lianks will again beconn^ exceedinglj 
liberal in their discounts; their paper will gradually become 
redundaiit: a drain i’or golden ilie Hank of England will he 
the consequence ; and as that c‘stablishineiit numl, in self-de- 
fence, contract its issues, a fresh period ol* bankruptcy will be 
tile ultimate and inevitabh* re iili ! 

It may ind(‘ed be siqipc^si ch that the h s .iin taught, by the 
ev(‘nts ol’llie last tlire»‘ <*r (ojir yc^ars, will not hr thrown away 
on the Diri'clors of' tlie Haul- ; a:ul that )Ji lulnre ihry will, 
by immediately rediieiiig tiu'ir i' -.ues on the fn-^l setting in of 
a drain for g*)ld, give an earjy check to tin* ovo’issiie (if country 

K r, and thus lessen tin* rity of lh<‘ ])aroxysm. 

ever, it must be evvnil^sed, I •* but a siemh rsei’uriry lowljich 
to tm.st tor protection * And e single banking esla- 

blishnient (>i\e v.av in eoins qut'iice ol’ the contraeii(?n c/f the 

S ir tit* the Hank of England, it might, by t xcillng a jxmic, 
to the ilesinu‘ilr)n of lauulteds lUi/re. It scenic, I hert Tore, 
to be tjuile indi^iu ttsabie tliat a etanplete and railical ciiange 
should Ik* iuimIc in the entire sv'-nm t.f ctujim v be.nking,— that 
(Government should inli.rft‘ri' to put down asy;a lu that miturally 
and nuavt'idably leads to ptiiedical i\‘\ uisions thr.l j)lunge 
thon^aruls into bankinplcy and nnn,— and that, wlaii it gives 
plicate iiuruidiials the power to issut namev, it onel-t, al the 
same time, to have ample security, llmt the ptihlie ^lusl! lose 
Jiolliiiig citiicr by their impi oa idi nVe or their iVamk 

To (‘licet that improxcnient in the sysb u\ of banking in Kue-- 
land, that is so cssenlially ncce“.:irv, three ddH rem plans luivc 
been propg^sed, vi/. — toi\]nal thestaluieol I /US, and 

lo allow' iha formation Joint stock banking c<.i‘ipani(\s, with 
mirnorous Luxiics ol* partner.-, on a plan' .si'milar to \ hose 
established in NcolJand : to suppress all piivate bank 

notes for h*ss than A/., and to snj'jily tlair piacc with coin, 
or with smaller, notes of llic ikndi ol iaigland: and Third 
to allow private banking companies to is-m nuU s as^nt pre- 
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senfi but to oblige such as chose to avail themselves of that 
power, to deposit securities for their payment in the hands of 
Government. We shall offer a few remarks on each of these 
plans* 

I. With respect to the frsi^ there can be little doubt that tlie 
repeal of tlie injurious and absurd restriction by which more 
than six individuals are prevented from Joining in any copart- 
nery for the issue of notes, would be a considerable improve* 
ment on the existing system. It would most probably lead to 
the formation of banking companies with a considerable num* 
ber of partners in most of the great commercial towns ; and it 
is said that, inasmuch as the partners of these establishments 
would all be bound to the whole extent of their fortunes for the 
debts of the co})artriery, security would be afforded to the pub* 
lie against ultimate loss, even though the bank should, from any 
sudden pressure, be obliged to suspend its j)ayinents, at the 
same time that tlie knowledge of this ultimate stability would, 
by conciliating the fiublic confidence, have a powerful tendency 
to prevent runs, 'fliat the formation of joint-stock banking 
companies in ICngland would in some degree realize these ad- 
vantages, is, we lliiiik, quite obvious; but it is the merest de- 
lusion, to sujipose that it would aflbrd that socurily to the 
public against those sudden and ruinous changes in the o- 
mouiit and value of money w^hich is so indispensable. Those 
who have speculated on this subject, have reasoned exclusive- 
ly from observing what has taken place in Scotland ; and be- 
cause the Act of 1708 does not extend to Scotland) and we 
have a Jew banking establishments wotli numerous bodies of 
partners, it is contended that the comjiarative exemjition of 
this part of the empire from the revulsions that liave made 
so much havoc in Kngland, is wholly to be ascribed to this 
circumstance. But this is to come to a conclusion a little too 
hastily ; nor do we conceive that any thing can be more ab- 
surd than to argu(‘, that because few of the Scotch banka 
have failed, similar establishments would succeed eipially well, 
if attempted in a country so dilfcrcntly circumstanced as Eng- 
land ! Tlie fact is, as any one wlio has ever reflected a mo- 
ment on the subject must be aware, that tliere must alw'ays 
be infinitely more hazard in conducting tlie business of hank- 
ing ill England than in Scotland. With the exception of 
Glasgow, and the country immediately contiguous, Scot- 
land lias hardly any foreign trade, and but very little manu- 
facturing industry. The business that is carried on in Edin- 
burgh and other parts of the country, is cither confined to a 

T 2‘ 
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retfiil trnd<*, or fo the sale of prodiico, hy the. growers, to 
merclnuit:^ from Eufrhiiul, or to tK-alers scallered tlirouj.(h the 
country. The silnalion of these persons is generally Well known 
to the hankers with wliom tlu'V <leal, who iinist he vcm'v careless 
iriilectl, if they (^vcr hise any eonsiclt'Jiil)le hy them. It 

would be worse than idle to atlimipt tt> prove hy argninent ti>e 
vubt (Jinerenc(‘ in the situation of Mich piunous as c<un})ared with 
thatofa Very lari^c pro])ortiofi oftlie merchants anil iiianiilac- 
turers of Kiiiflaml. 'J'lie forei^pi traih' of Livi*rpool nn!\, is 
«C{ual to iibout /tvr times tliat of all Scotland; and we ant ijuite 
#iure we are a eood ilenl within the mark when we allirin, that 
there is more speculation in L.ancashire in a week, than there 
i« in Scotland in a twelveniontli. 

It shonlil also he kept in view, that owinpr to the rom}>ara- 
tively limited extent and j)opiilaiioii oi' Scotland, we have only 
from to M/V/// establishments for the issue of notes; 

and in conse(nienci‘ of this fewtiuss of their ninnlxu's, and of 
certain weekly operations of ex< han^intij their notes, and ha- 
Uiiicing tiu'ir accounts with each oihi*i‘, it is easy lor them to 
concert their ni< asures in common, and to support each other 
tluritia; a piu'iod of tcmi>orarv distress or panic; while the 
kiKiwu weidtii of the individual partners in most of them, and 
ttbdi^f^iinorul safety of iheir business, have commonly disposed 
^thein 1o fi’ive this mutual support. It is obviously impossible, 
however, that any sueh coneerl can ever obtain amon^ the 
hundreds of bankini^ estatilisliinents that exist in Eiii<'l;iiul ; 
mul this eirciiuislaiiee is of itself suflieient to vitiate all iiilh- 
renccs ilrawai from the state of hanking in the one country to 
its state in the olhei. No contaijrjon spreads so ra])idly as that 
of a })Anic. A lailure in Portsmouth not Lmfre(|uently exeiles 
a strong sensation ill Newcastle; and has ultimately, on more 
than one occasion, led to a run in the latter ! 

tMippreheiul, indeed, that most of those wlto have been 
so lavish of their eulogies on ilie Scotch hanks, ha\e been 
bill very sleuclorly infonm il with respect to the real situation 
ol- these eslublishuunts. I'roni the statements recent I v j)nt 
forth, one would he led to suppose that there is not a hank in 
JSootland without some hundreds of partners ; wlicrixis, the plain 
-niuttcr of fact is, that out of furafp-ri^Ju or /Jarnj estahlisli- 
menls for llie issue of notes, there arc twenty, the ninnher of 
whoso jiartners vary i\oi\\ /i/frnr fa o?h\ tlim j '^i'he Jlank 

*'tif Kotijltuul and the Hoyal Hank are out of the tjiiestion : Fur 
‘they Chdftercd hanks, and the partiu rs are only liable for 
the Amount of the. shares which they respectively lu)id, or, tak- 
ing them in the aggregate, for iheVapit;)! of tlie hanks. Aiul 
wifh the exceptioii ivfllie Conimcrciul Uank, the Uritibh Linen 
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Conipany, llie National Rank, established only the otiier day, 
Hvo banks in Dundee, two banks in Aberdeen, and the Perth 
liankinfr Company, the partners in most of the other banks arc 
in a very small de/^ree, if at all, more numerous ihim those in 
the Knsrlish banks. P'or example, there are on]y Ji'/feen partners 
ill the Leith bank, and 7iine in the House of Sir William 
l\>rl)es Co. ; the Greenock bank, the two Paisley banks, 
and the Kenfrewsliire bank, have amortsr^f them only ixirniif-five 
partners; two of the very first banks in Glasgow, the vSirip 
Hank and tlie Thistle Hunk, have only ihntccn partners; the 
Ayr bank has o\\\y 7Wir ; the Dundee New the 

(.'aitlmess Bank /ua, and soon.’*' And it will be observed, 
not only tliat many of the establislnneiiLs with the sniallest 
number of ]iartners are founded in the West of Scotland, 
where the risk incurred by the bankt'r.s is infinitely greater 
than in tlie other parts of the country, but that the notes of 
some of* them have a most extensive circulation ; aiuVAhat they 
enjoy, and we lu*li(‘ve most justly', an eijual share of the public 
c'onfideiice with those that have more numerous bodies of pro- 
prietors, 

A great deal has been said with regard to the beneficial ef- 
fects resulting from the mutual exchanges that are made, twice 
a week, by the Scotch bankers, of each other’s notes in their 
possession. But this, though hi many icspects an useful and 
convenient regulation, is quite ineffectual, either to prevent the 
excessive issue of the notes of any one banking company, ie 
which the public has confidence, or to prgvent a general over- 
issue. If the dillbrent banks were to increase their issues in 
tlic same, or nearly the same proportion, the whole currency 
of the country might be doubled, were that otherwise practi- 
cable, in the course of twxdvc months, without the notes of any 
one company becoming excessive in relalion to the others; for, 'as 
the increased amount </f notes that might be payable by a par- 
ticular company would, under such circumstances, be met by 
the ecjually increased amount that would be receivable by it, 
the balance to be paid in cash or bills on London, would not 
really be greater than it had been befote the augmentation. 

'l"hat great and sudden^ and therefore perilous fluctuations 
Iiavc taken place in the currency of Scotland, is placed beyond 


* For an official account of the number of partners in the Scotch 
hanks, see p. 420 of the Appendix to the Lords* Report on the 
Hesuinption of Cash Payments. This account is dated the 25tli of 
April IS 19, BO that some variation may since have taken place in 
the number of partners ; but there is no reason to suptiose that it 
bait been at all can&iileruble. 
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all question, by the returns made by the three principal Scotch 
banks to the Committee of the House of Commons in 1819. 
For example, the British Linen Company state, that, assuming 
the number 1000 to represent the amount of their notes in cir- 
culation on the 5lh of January 1810, they had increased to 
1410 on the 7th January 18 it-, and had again fallen to 927 on 
the 2d January 1818; being an increase of upwards cX forty 
per cent, in the course of the first four years of that period, and 
a decline of thirty five per cenr. in the course of the next four 
years. This, liowever, i« not the greatest fluctuation ; for while 
the issues on the 2d January 1818, arc represented by the 
number 927, they liad ineroased to 1884* on tlie Jst of January 
1819, being a 7isc of no less than fa'ty-ixvo per cent, in the 
course of a sni<dt‘ ijear } * 

The fluctuations in the issues of the Royal Bank arc still 
more exlnurniinary. According to the scale furnished by that 
establishment to ilie Commit tee, tlic amount of their notes in 
circulation, on the 1st of January 1810, being taken at 1000, 
those in circulation on the 21st of September J8I(> had sunk to 
2(57, being a (I(?c]ine, in the course of little more than sLv years, 
of smutyfivc |)er cent. And again, in the interval between the 
2lst of Si'pternbrr JHIG, and tlic 22d December 1817, being a 
space of only fourteen inontlis, ilteir issues had been increased 
from 207 to 1130, in the enormous proportion of 538 per 
cent. ! I- 

The. variations in tlie issues ol the Bank of Scotland are 
much le>s exe<’<si\e iliuii those of the Royal Bank, or even 
of the British I-ineii Company; but tliey, loo, are very consi- 
derable. Ami when it is considered, that these tliree banks 
furnish, according to the estimate of Mr Gilchrist, a half (f 
the Xi'hole paper atneunt tf S( ol/an<ly f and that there is no rea- 
son for supposing, that the issues of the other banks were more 
steady or equable than theirs, it is easy to see how much the 
prices of all sorts ol'ronimodities, aud the fortunes ol all classes 
of individuals cngagetl in buhine.ss, must have been ailectcd by 
such sudden and excessive changes in tlic quantity, and, conse- 
quently, in the value of money. 

Seeing, tbeT*‘ft)re, that notwithstanding tlie power to esta- 
blish banks witii nuuu rous bodies of proprietors has always 
existed in Seotland, noi more than a Ih/rd of the banks in this 
part of the Kmpire are so established, and that the currency of 
the country is subject to extreme iiuciuations, on what pretence 


* Comnions* ileport, 1819, p. 328. f Ditto, p. 329, 

IJtfr Gilchrists evidence, Coinu*ons* Report, 1819, p, 21 1. 
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can it be sai4» that the mere re})oal of the Act of 1^08, prevetii* 
ing tlie establishment of great joint-stock banks in Englaudi 
would lead to tlie suppression of the existing banking houses, 
aiul die general foundation of large establisluncnis, or that it 
would give ctpialily to the supply ahil value of inonev? It is most 
probable, indeed, that such a measure would lead to the formally 
of a few great banks ; and there neither is nor can be any goro 
reason why the sanu' jirivilege that is given to an association of 
six slumltl not lx* given to one of six hundred individuals. Hut 
it is quite certain tliat the re))('al of the Act of 1708 would not 
of it sell' occasion any niaU rial change in the present systeiTK 
The suiierior stability of llu‘ Scotch baulks is owing to wholly 
(Jifl’crenl cau-ios — to ilie dillcrent stale oi‘ the country, the feww 
ness of their nninbers, lla ir consequent })o\vcr to concert mcn- 
Burcs, and, in some respects, their virtiial combination — ^per- 
liajis, also to tlu* greater caution and slircw’diicss of the Scotch 
bankers, ^^'c‘ do,^tlicrcroiv, luqie that tlie ]niblic will not be so 
far inisk‘(l by the eulogists of the Scotcli system as to suppose 
that its introduction into king) and can allbrcl any adequate or et 
feclual security against the endless recurrence of revulsions siuii» 
hir to dial w inch has been just (‘xpericnced. The fact is, that no 
conijiany, wlu lhcr il consists of six or six thousand partners, 
ought to have tlie power to issut‘ notes at pleasure: For, you 
can htne no security that they will not abuse this jiower; at the 
same time that it is certain, that the ruin occasioned by the 
bankruptcy, or the caprici', ol‘ any establishment, will most 
cimnmaily be tlirc'elly jiroporilonetl to l)ie number of its part- 
ners, and iliKi credit and coiiiklcnce it has enjoyed. 

The charier gianlevi to the projirietors of tlui Hank of Eng- 
Uiud does not expire until : and until then, they have the 

right to pu vent the estabJi Jniieiit of any bunking conqiaiiy with 
more than six pujiiiers. Tt) get rid of tliis resiriclion, Lord 
Liverpool made a proposal to the Hank Directors in April 
18^2, in which lie oti'ered, on the part of Government, to ex- 
tend the iluratiou of tiic Hank Charter for ten years, or until 
1843, provided the ))ropnetors would now agree to waive theur 
right, to jneviait the estaldislimcnt <if banks with nuineroui; 
bodies of partners, beyond the distance of 05 miles from Lon- 
don. As might have bieii expected, the Hank Proprietors 
eagerly catched at this jiroposal, and iiuanimously authorised 
the Directors to accejit the terms offered by Lord Liverpool# 
Luckily, however, his Lordsliip seems to have perceived, just 
before it was too late, tliat he had been infinitely too liberal in 
lus offers; for the measure was not submitted to Parliament: 
And we do hope, that uo 3uch iinjurovidGnt and prodigal ar-» 
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ItanKs to the Uommittee of the House of Commons in 1819; 
For cxftfi^plei the British Linen Company state, that, assuming ' 
the number 1000 to represent the amount of their notes in cir- 
imlation on the 6ih of January 1810, they bad increased to 
on the 7th January 1814<, and had again fallen to 927 on 
tfp'Sd January 1818; being an increase of upwards of Jr/rijf 
|ier cent, in thecours^e of the first four years of that period, and 
% decline of thirftf five per cent, in the course of the next four 
years. This, however, rs not the greatest fluctuation ; for whiU 
the issues on the 2<1 January J818, are represented by the 
Humber 927, they had increased to 1884* on the 1st of January 
1810, being a rise of no less than Jhrty^two per cent* in the 
course of a single year ! * 

The fluctuations in the issues of the Royal Bank are stili 
more extraordinary. According to the scale furnished by that 
establishment to the Committee, the amount of their notes in 
circulation, on the 1st of January 1810, being taken at 1000, 
those in circulation on the 21st of September 1816 had sunk to 
* 267, being a decline, in the course of little more than six years, 
of sevetify-fivc per cent. And again, in the- interval between the 
21 St of September 1816, and the 22d December 1817, being a 
imace of only fourteen nionths, their issues had been increased 
from 207 to 1 436, in the iOormous proportion of 588 oer 
, cent* ! f 

The, variations in the issues of the Bank of Scotland are 
much less excessive than those of the Royal Bank, or even 
of the British Linen Company ; but they, too, are very consi- 
derable. And when it is considered, that these three banks 
furnish, according to the estimate of Mr Gilchrist, a half qf i 
the whole paper curreney of Scotland^ % and that there is no rea^ 
•on for supposing, that the issues of the other banks were more 
stwly or MUabie than theirs, it is easy to sep how much the 

the fortunes of all classes 
of mdmduals engaged in business, must have been affected by 
KUeh sudden and excessive changes in the quantity, and, conse- 
^entl^, in the value of money. 

theTefore, that notwithstanding the power to esta- 
'n^ banks with numerous bodies of proprietors has always 
nelcu^d ill Scotlmid, not more than a third of the banks in this 
j^lt of the Empire are so established, and that the currency of 
^ Coantl 7 is subject to extreme fluctuations, on what pretaice 


• Conm^l' Report, 1819, p. S28. f Ditto, p. 329. 

^|r Oilcnrut a evidence, Commons’ Report, 1819 , p, 214. 
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ftm it be eai4 tbet the mere tep^ of the ActoC.lW$^ |Wee«^ 
iQg (he estebiiidinie&t of groat joint-stock biAiks in Englit|4( 
wmijkl lead to the suppression of- the existing banking 
md Uie general foundation of large establishment or 
M^uld give cc|ualitv to the supply ahd value of money ? It is vno$t 
probable, indeed, that such a measure would lead to tlie format^ 
of a few great banks ; mul there neither is nor can be any goon 
reason wiiy Uie same privilege Uiat is given to an association of 
six should not be given to one of six hundred individuals. Bull 
it is quite certain that the repeal of the Act of 1708 would not 
of itsell' occasion any material change in the present systeiuk 
Tlie superior sUibiJity of the Scotch banks is owing to wholly 
different causes— to (lie dillereiit state of the country, the feWb^ 
ness of their numbers, their consequent power to concert men* 
snres, and, in some resjjocts, their virtual combination — per^ 
baps, also to llie greater caution and shrewdness of the Scotch 
bankers. We do,, therefore, hope that the public will not be so 
Ihr misled by the <mlogists of the ScoLcli system as to suppose 
that its iiitrodiiclion into lOnglaiul can afford any adequate or eifc 
fectual security against the endless recurrence of revulsions simir 
lar to that wliicli has been just experienced. Hie fact is, that QQ 
conqiany, wlu lhcr il consists of six or six thousand parlner% 
ought to have the jaiwer to issue notes at pleasure: For, yqu 
can liave no security that they will not aliuse this power; at the 
same time that it is certain, that the ruin occasioned by the 
barikruj)ley, or the caprict*, of any establishment, will most 
coiniuonly be directly jnx»porlioiie(l to the number of its part* 
ners, and the credit ajid conddeiice it has enjoyed. 

Xhc charter graiilod to the proprietors of the Bank of Enff<- 
land docs not eN|nre until If^33: and until then, they have thie 
right to pi event the i*siablishmenl of any banking company with 
more tluiii six paitiu rs. 'Fo gt*t rid ol‘ this resirictioii, Lord 
Liver|)ool made a proposal to the Bank Directors in 
1822, ill wiiich Im ollered, on the part of Government, to uiXr 
tend the duration of the Btiiik Charter for Im years, or until 
1843, provided the proprietors would now agree to waive tbeur 
right, to jireveiil the establishment of bunks with numerous 
bodies of partners, beyond the distance of 65 miles from Lon* 
don. A& might linve been expected, the Bank , Proprietors 
eagerly catched at this ))roposal, and unanimously authorised 
the Directors to accept the terms offered by Lord LiverpooL 
Luckily, however, his Lordship seems to have perceived, 
before it was too late, that he had been innnitely too liberm in 
his offers; for the measure was not submitted to Parliaments 
And we do hope, that no such improvident and prodigal 
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l*«ng<'n>ont \wll ever be hvtird of ng*uih Wc aeknowloilj^e that 
Uic Eibolitiuii of the re&trlction in question would be an advati* 
tftge: but to buy that advantap;e by prolon^inj; the Hank Char- 
ier for either five or ten vcais, would really be to barter gold 
ibr chiiffi The rcslricliom r.o ival benefit to the Bank; 
f|||l we have not the shghte^st doubt, tliai llie Direelors would 
Wfijily consent to ils abolition^ on lair and retisonable tenus— 
fhol Uf on paying them 50,000/. or 100,000/. 


!I. The plan that his been pioposed for suppressing the 
issue ol all coimtiy bank-notes uiulei* 5/, and for supplying 
their placo, either willi 1/. notes of the Bank of England, or 
with gold com, is much better calculated than the preceding, 
to give secuiity to the publu. 

Wo shall endeavour to show, undt'i* the next hc/id, that tin? 
forcible suppression of the smaller notes of Mjch country banks 
as a) r to /hid .sr< in i/i/Jto Ihi h / < paijiiujil^ is at once unne- 

cessary, oppressive, and inexpedient. But it is (juite clear, that 
no set of individuals ouglit to be allowed to ii^iirp the privilege 
of issuing money to ho used in paying the wages of labour, and 
in the common transactions of hie, unless (iovcinmcnt has pre- 
viously obtained n guarantee against whatever loss may aiise 
from their proceodinge, 

I’fom the principle on which the business of banking is con- 
ducted, that is, from the circunisinnce of the profits of a bank- 
ing company, for the issue of notes, depending mainly on the 
excess of the value of their notes in circulation, above the value 
of the dead stock rctainccl in their coffers, to meet the dcrnatids 
of the public, it is obvious that no company, however wealthy, 
and however well iis nffnirs may be managed, can avoid being 
considerably distressed and embarrassed by sudden runs, or de- 
mands for payment of their notes. But panic.*!, which are the great 
cause of runs, seldom or never become general, except when the 
banks issue notes of so low a value as to fit tlieifl for being used in 
retail trade, and in the ordinary business of society* Previously 
to 1797, neither the Bank of England, nor any of the Englmh 
county bank*!, were permitted to issue notes of less than five 
pounds. 1 he currency n‘.ed in small payments was thus made 
to consist exclusively of the precious metals; and as there was 
no opportunity for a panic taking place among the holders of 
(UOtlii notes, only very few rims'werc made upon the banks, and 
veiiy little loss was sustained by their failure. In 1797 this 
^Stom was changed. The Bank of England was then, Vor the 
lirst time, empowered to issue one and two poiiiul notes— a priip 
which was soon after granted to the other banks, Bonk 
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pnilf^r Imvmg^ in consequence of this arr&ngcmcnt> beeomc^. in 
trutfaf the only currency of the country, and being in the betide of 
almost every individual, the chances of runs, and, what is mcaei 
to the purpose, runs themselves have been multiplied to an im*f 
precedented extent. IVtnics uniformly operate with the greatest 
eilect on the lower classes, or on the holders of small nom|A 
and it is they that, on such occasions, press to the benf* 
to demand payment. Extensive merchants and money-de^ 
ers arc aware, that no bank could retire all its notes in the 
short space of eight or ten da^’s; and they ni^e also aware, 
that the maintenance of their own credit is intimately con- 
nected with that of the banks in their vicinity. But such 
considerations do not influence the holders of small notes; ^ 
and, accordingly, we find, that the crisis of 1797, the" 
revulsion of 1815, and the late run, w^cre chiefly Caused by 
the prevalence oi a panic amongst the retail traders, and small 
farmers. 

So long, therefore, as any individual, or association of indivi- 
duals, may issue notes of a low value, to be used in the common 
transactions of life, without lodging any security for their ulti- 
mate payment, so long is it certain that those panics, which 
must necessarily occur every now and then, and against wbicll 
no eflectual precaution can be devised, must occasion the de» 
struction of a greater or smaller number of banking establish- 
ments, and, by consequence, a ruinous fluctuation in the supply 
and value of money. 

Up to a comj)uratively late period, the banks of the United 
Slates were authorized to issue notes of any value; and many 
did issue them for so siiifill a sum as a dollar ! The consequences 
were such as might have been anticipated. In 1814<, there was 
a general demolition of the banks, from one end of the Union to 
the other; and so universal was the destruction, that hardly a 
single establishment for the issue of notes escaped ! The mis- 
chief and min occasioned by this universal crash, or, in other 
words, by the defective constitution of the banks, are forcibly 
depicted in a Report drawn up by Mr W. H. Crawford, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in 1819 : And Congress have latterly in- 
terfered, to guard against such tremendous visitations in future, 
by foi bidding the issue of low notes. 

In order to lessen the chances of runs, the directors of seve^ 
ral of the country banks have adopted the ingenious device of 
making their notes payable in London, and tiot in the 
where they are issued ! This is similar in principle to jirap 
clause that was fi»rmcr]y inserted in the notes issued by 
pf the Scotch banks, which made it opHonal for them •itlwr 

twi. ‘ 





Uio bearer whm tbe note waa (presentee], or six motttit 
iucli pretmtaieriti aUowing legal interc&t for these six montlisr 
Xbe effects of this clause, which was abolished by act of Parlia* 
inihitt in degrading the value of the Scotch notes, are detailed 
by Dr Smith ; and there can be no qtiei^ion, that the clause in> 
in the English notes will have similar effects. A note, 
It/lpsh cannot be converted into cash, unless it is carried two or 
4bltee hundred miles, perhaps, fi om the sphere of its circulation, 
ll plainly not so valuable as a note payable at the place where 
it la issued : and, if the Legislature docs not interfere to stop this 
practice, we shall mo-t probably Iiavc as many different values 
paper, as there arc dilleroiit distances between tlie principal 
cmtntry-towns and London ! An abuse of this kind ought up- 
igt no nccouni to he toloi ated. 

The only ohjeelions of w<>ight that can be made to the plan |br 
suppressing tlie smaller notes of siicli country banks as are either 
unable or iiiiwilling to lodge security for their repayment, and 
supph Ing their jilace with coin or notes of the Hank of Englimd, 
arc.,/* s/, that il their plaee be supplied wdth coin,. the country 
■will be subjected to the espensc of maintaining an extraordinary 

a uaiitity of gold and silver in circulation ; and sicond, that if 
lelr place is supjilieil witli Hank of England paper, yorgerw 
will he practised to as great an extent ns e\er. 

With respect to llie first of these objections, it is quite clear, 
fhttt in the evtnl of a, r ov(i»fit millions of one pound notes be- 
ing wUhdi awn Irom < irculatioii, and tlieir jilace being supplied 
by an etinal nimiber of soseitigiis, a very considerabie ex- 
|K‘nse will be ent.iili-d on tbe coinitry. 'I'lic* inti rest of so large 
aauni, inchiding a moderate allowance for the wear and tear 
of the coins, mid the espeiis. s of coinage, cannot be esti- 
rooted at less than .VtO.OIKV. a jear; though it is most certain- 
ly tl no. thiii il liie issue ol this additional quantity of coin bo 
the only means by wiiieh uniformity can be given to the value 
ci the curri'iiey, and ruinous fliietuatioiis iu its siipiily avoided, 
Iho expense s.ould be wi ll anil pioinrlv incurred. We are 
aatiidied, however, Unit the fluctuations “in cmestiou may be 
avoided without any sucli saci ifiee. It was not to the increased 
iw of Uie notes of the Hank of England that took place 
.vmg the latter years of the war, by the substitution of tlie low 
js pf tliat Establishment in the place of tJiose of the coun- 
banks, but to their s/iamt/'ufli/ dtjtcinv ejcnutionf that their 
‘-vy was U) be asci ibed. Tliere bus not, for upwards of half a 
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^ in so ^tehea a style, and w^k 

4tllJtlgliiishing points or peculiarities^ on which the eye qiti vM 
ill comparing them with each other, that they almost selUM* 
be ihtcnded to stimulate ^the efforts of forgers. It woum 1^ 
rather rash, however, to conclude from this, that the artshim 
b^en stationary for the last fifty years, and diat it is imposA^iy^^ 
jbo render the imitation of a bank note a work of greater difficdl^ 
It is, we admit, no easy task to manufacture a note which htSM 
not be counterfeited, even by ordinary engravers, with $Uw* 
Cient exactness to deceive the mass of those into whosC 
hands it is likely to come in the course of circulation. But 
this is a difllculty that has been surmounted. Previously to 
1314, the period when the Directors of the Bank of Ireland ^ 
adopted Mr Oldham’s plan for engraving their notes, their ' 
ffery was carried on to a very great extent. Since then, howevetji 
u has almost entirely ceased ; and it appears from a paper print* 
ed in the Session 1821-22, by order of the House of Com- 
mons, that only sevetttcen persons had been convicted of issuing 
forged notes in Ireland in the three years ending with 1820 ! 
Although, therefore, we do not pretend to be informed with re* 
spect to the obstacles which have hitherto prevented the Direo* 
tors of the Bank of England from issuing tlie improved notes of 
which so much has been said, there are good grounds for doubt* 
in^ whether they can be so formidable as lias been represented* 
It is a very mistaken notion to suppose, as the Directors of the 
Bank of England seem to have done, that nothing less than the 
issue of 7tih>iitablr noteii am be of any inaiei iai service. This 
is a degree of jierfcrtion to which it is in vain to expect to 
reach. Wliatever has been executed by one set of artists, 
be imitateil by some other sot. Bui, pro\itled this imitation be 
rendered as it may be, a work of comparative difficulty, the 
public interests will be suflicieiitly protected. Notes which 
can <mly be coiiterfeitcd by first-rate engravers, will very 
rarely be counterfeited at all ; and never in such numbers as to 
be productive of any seriously injurious consequences. 

Forgery, it must be remembered, is an evil inseparable from 
the use of money — an abatement from tlie innumerable advao* 
tages of which it has been productive. Whatever commodi^ 
may be adopted to serve as a circulating medium, it must, in die 
nature of things, be a hopeless task to attempt to guard completely 
against the efforts of the issuers of spurious money. If the 
rency consists of paper, it will be counterfeited, and if it consliFll 
of the precious metals they will be adulterated and debased. 
that can be done is to throw obstacles in the way of forgety^to 
render it, if possible, a work of extreme difficulty ; aij4 * tficM 
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V i«» reAwn for supposinp; that it’would be jnorc diflitmilf 
to <lo this with note#4 than with coin&. Indeed the very contrary » 
$ee\m to be established. No scheme for the improvement m . 
Uie emnage has had the same success in preventing the Issue C# 
ji^iirious coins, that Mr Oldham’s inventions have had in pre-‘ 
vcntitig the issue of forged notes. In reasoning on this swb« 
jeet> we liavc l)e(*ii led into error by referring exclusively td thi 
paper of the Bank of Knghnul. But the diiliculties opposed to 
the issue of furgtd pai)er must be estimated by the success 
which f<»rgers have luul in imitating the /jca/, and not the wm*Si 
notes in cirenlation. And if uc refer to this proper criterion-^ 
if for c‘xain|)lt‘, we lake tlie im})roved notes of the Bank of Ire- 
laiuh or of the Seoteli Banks for a standard, instead of the 

// notes of the Bnnk of Knglaiult it*will be found that 
the security of tin* public against fraud and imposition is any 
thing but iin[)aired by the issue of paper. 

M'c do not, therefore, think that the pica, that the with«» 
c1r«iuing of the Miialler notes of sucli country banks, as do not 
choose to fjtul security lor their issues, and the supplying of 
ihcir place with one pound notes of the Bmk of England, 
would lead to a great increase of forgery, is well founded. We 
arc persuaded ihul all danger that coufd arise from this source 
might be cfleclually obviated by a little attention on the part 
of the Directors of the Bank oi England to the improvement 
of their notes. And if this were done, and the notes of the 
country banks made payable in Bank of England paper, and 
the paper of the Bank in gohl bars exclii'-ivcly, the issue of gold 
coin would he rendered i[iiiie siipeifluous; at tlic same time 
that the over- issue of paper w ould be more cirectually prevented 
than it is at this moment, that the Bank would be relieved from 
the necessity of furnishing the country banks with supplies of 
gold during a revulsion, and that a very great security would 
be obtained against injurious fluctuations. 

At the same time, however, it must be admitted, that this se- 
curity would not ho nde4|uatc to guard complcteli) against the 
improvidence or bad faith of the issuers of paper. That the 
suppression of the smaller notes of the country banks who do 
nt>l find sccuriiv for their issues, would lessen the frequency 
aii4 intensity of runs and panics, is certain ; but it is at the 
aaiim time obvious, that tliough a bank should not issue notes 

ii^iess value than 5L, it might, notwithstanding, become 
Ihsdlvent from a variety of causes— from advancing its notes 
on insufficient security, or from a run caused by its issuing 
them in excess. But this is plainly a contingency against which 
iMHhbe bni suppression of all private bonks for the issue of 
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^ fhctr iss^es^ whether they coiuifat of lar^ 
can ever completely guard. In the event, however^ of ibff ^ 
notes being prohibiUHl, or is«^uecl on securityi and the 
limiting the number of partnerh repealed, we do not think that 
mpah future inconvenience would arise from the uncontrolimC 
|UOCocdings of the country banks. But if it should be fbt|n€l 
that these measures were not stifHcient to give thdt protectuUI 
ID the public, against fluctuations in the value of money, %0 
which they are entitled, then certainly it would be the boutitleii 
duty of Ciovernment either wholly to suppress I he country banks 
or to make them find security for their whole issues. • We be- 
lieve, however, thniigli it is impossible to speak with confidence 
on such a point, that ^ny further Intel fcieiice would be unn^ 
eessnry ; and that the suppression of all country notes under BL 
not issued on and alloviing any number of partners to 

form themselves into a banking company, would go far sufli- 
ciently to improve the existing system. 

o 

III. Gut, ns has been already observed, it would be both 
oppres<^ive and impolitic, in the event of any of the country 
banks finding security for the paymeui of their issues, as is 
proposed in the iijud of the plans we have taken the liberty 
to examine, to prohibit them iioni issuing small notes. 
this case, the public would have a guaraiitec against sidlenng 
loss from tlicii proceedings; and the ciicumstaiicc of its being 
known that this guarantee had been obtained, would pre<H 
vent then being exposed to sudden runs. There can be no 
question, however, that PailnmeiU will bejustly chargeable; with 
the most culpable inattention to the f>ijl>iic intei est^, if it does not 
interpose its authority, cither entirely to pre^emt the issue of 
smAll notes by the country bankei'«, or to subject those who is- 
sue them to the obligation of finding suilicient security for their 
payment. vain to attciiipt to palur ^vilh the existing 

system. Without the adoption of one or other of these plans, 

It will be found to be altogether impossible to give stability to 
the pocuiiiary ti ansactions of the country; or to prevent the 
endless recurrence of those ruinous vaiiations in the supply of 
money, which wc have shown to be inseparable from the pi ca- 
sein system. 

There may be some difTcrence of opinion with respect to the* 
nmoMUt and species of security that should Lie required rroni 
couofry banks issuing small notcii, and some little drfli(*uh^ 
might be incurred m adjusting it. It appeals to us, that thofkH 
^unliy might must advantageously be made to consist of 
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temtneot at much atook as should be equal to the whole, a| 
ihe very least, to three-fourths of the entire stamps issued tCH 
llMar, as well for large as for small notes* In order, however,! 
la guard against the effect that miglit be occasioned by a dav 
dine in the price of the funds, it should be enacted, that a given 
amount of stock should be required when the 5 per cents, were 
at or under 60, and a greater amount according as they rose in 
price* Thus, suppose a bank to be establishecf for the issue of 
llU 101:18 of notes, when the 3 per cents, were at or under 60, 
tKqr might be obliged to deliver stock to Government in secu« 
fity equal to 75 per cent., or threc-fomths of the stamps issued 
to them. And if a bank were to be establibhcd, or additional 
stamps is«^iie(l to an old one, when the 3 per cents, were at 90 
or upwards, a deposit of stock, equal at the then prices to the 
Hohole amount of the stamps required, should be demanded ; and 
so in proportion when the price varied between these two points, 
which might bo made the limits ol the range. 

By the adoption of such a plan ns this, the public would have, 
in all ordinary cases, a security equal to t face fourths of the to- 
tal paper afloat of such country banks as issued small notes ; 
and it is hardly conceivable, under such circumstances, that any 
considerable loss could ever be incurred by their failure. It is 
obvious, too, that this system would have many collateral advan-^ 
iages. By obliging the bankers to increase their securities, 
whenever tliey made any considerable addition to their issues, 
this plan would have tbe effect to throw very considerable ob- 
•tacles in the way of that excessive issue of paper that invart- 
«bly lakes place under the present system when prices are on 
die advance ; and would, consequently, prevent its sudden and 
iqjurioiij contraclioii when prices begin to decline, or when the 
Bank of England begins to narrow her issues. It is obvious, 
loo, that this system would exclude the possibility of any bank-r 
ifig company lor the issue of small notes being formed, without 
Ita being possessed of considerable capital. Adventurers spe- 
Wlating on the funds of others, and sharpers, whose only objeci 
k lo get themselves indebted to the public, would find that 
hioking was no longer a field on which they could advantage^ 
oiisly enter. And while the public would be protected from loss, 
the business ot banking would gain both in respectability and 
lOCttfity , for, it is next to impossible, that such a panic could 
ever be excited, as would occasion any thing like a general or 
Irtfimtinued run on banks, who had given security for payment of 
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ing up n portion of the capital of the banks; but this is plldli^ 
nifttake* The only effect in this respect that it wocda 
irimld be to force such banks as issued small notes, for it iefH 
aocii only that we would make the regulation, in the first 
atence applicable, to hold a swpiilcmental capital a security, over 
and above the capital that was required for the active conduct of 
their business. But this supplemental capital would not be nn- 

E reductive. Its owners would obtain the same profit on it that 
\ realized by all other individuals who hold funded proper^ t 
while the fact of its being known that they were possessed of 
this supplemental capital would, by increasing the public con 4 
fidence, enable them to conduct their business with a much 
less supply of floating j3r available capital tlmri would otherwise 
be necessary. 

With respect to the great objection to this plan — that it 
would be an improper and unwarrantable interference with the 
great principle of the freedom of industry — we confess wc do 
not thirik it enlitled to the smallest weight. Wc respect this 
principle as muth us any one can possibly do, and arc anxious 
that it should be carried to its fullest extent. But still we think 
with Dr Siniib and Mr llicaulo, that the interference of Go- 
vernment is not only justifiable, but that U is most properly ex- 
erted in preventing the adoption of any system that mustncces^ 
sariJy lead to embarrassment and disorder, in conducting the or- 
dinary business of society, and in preventing such ^auds as 
may be easily practised, and cannot be easily prevented, except 
by its means. Wc are not aware that any one has yet thougbl 
of finding fault with the regulations enforcing an uniformity in 
the same species of weights and measures. There may be, hoW** 
ever, and wc have no doubt there arc, many individuals, who 
would prefer manufacturing foot-rules of eleven inches in lengthy 
rather than of twelve, and others who would prefer making them 
of nine or ten; and however oppressive it may seem to intci> 
fere with these partialities, still it is dear that the public interest 
is much belter consulted, by keeping the foot-rule at one uni- 
form standard, than it would be by gratifying the wliims of these 
worthy persons. Now, wc hold that this principle is, decisive 
with respect to the case in question. Money is by Jar tlte 
most ivpoi tant rj' all the mcasui'es used in a state ; and if 
it be, as it unrloubledly is, most proper and expedient, to 
take measures for rendering all foot-rules of the same lengthy* 
and all bushels of the same capacity, it must be ctjually proper 
and expedient to take measures to prevent any vaiiation in ihd 
measure of value, or, which is the same thing, in the value «>f 
money. The justice of this principle is obvious, and the legU- 
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^intom hnn already on matiy occaftions recognised it.' At jar^ 
*aanty the notes of the Bank of England, and of the country 
lianks^ ere prevented from circulating as money, unless^chey 
are made payable on demand : and it U admitted on all hatid^^ 
tliatthia is a most proper regulation. But why is it proper? 
-r«*Jbecattse it prevents any considerable cxcetss of paper get« 
ting into circulation, and hinders it, so long as it continues 
jto oirculatc, from being deprectatcil as compared with gold. 
Buroly, however, if it be advantageous tq prevent bankers issuing 
too much paper, it must be intinitely more so to prevent them 
Irom issuing paper that is allo^etker wor/ftlcss^ and which they 
]^ve neither the moans nor probably the wish to pay ! * But 
ibis is wliat wc have not done, — we have organized a system to 
prevent a hank note from losing onc-tmth of its value as com-^ 

I iared with gold, but we have taken no steps to prevent it 
Qsing its entire value ! — we have been so much engrossed 
with the hftad(Av that we have had no time to bestow a thought 
(U) the substance. 

Those who are most inclined to question the sound ne«is 
of Mr Uicardo*s views in other departnieiUs of economical 
science, are universally disposed to admit that In* bad a tn(*re pn •• 
found and intimate knowledge of the theory and practical opera- 
tion of our money system than any other individual ; and assui- 
edly there could be no more zealous and nncoinproiniMng adv( - 
C^iie of the great principle of the iVccdoin of industry. We, then - 
fofe, feel very groat pleasure in being able to (jnotc the folh^v- 
Ing paragraph from hia Tract, On an JkunoDUcol and Sume 
Oiarcncjh published in 1816. It corroborates in cveiy parli- 
nil that W'c have now advanced. — ‘ In the examinations to 
^ which mciiical praclilionct.s are obliged to Mibmit, ’ says Mr 
Kicardo, * there is no improper intcilermcc : for it^is necessary 
* to the welfare of tlic people, that ilic fact of their having ac- 
* quireil a certain portion of knowledge respectii;g the diseases 
f of the human frame should he ascertained and certiBcd. The 
* t^amo may be said of the sianip which Ciovernment puts on 
* plate aiul money ; it thereby prevents fraud, and saves the 
♦ necessity of having recoui '^e, on each piirclia'^c and sale, to 
‘ a dillicull chemical ])rocess. In examining the purity of 
* ilpugs sold by clicmists and apothecaries, the same object IB 

• Mr Tooke roentivin'S, in liis iccent Tract, that it appears, b}' the 
fliselosurus arising out of the late tai lures, that M\'Vtfd o/ ihv eounlttf 
hfnh had been ^ Jot snue time uttoftj insoheui^ and had bcfu 

kept atlciat merely by the ctmtldem e of their custoincis, and the fa- 
KCdiUtfl of the ' • ”u ) 
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* had in view* la all these cases^ the parchasers are not sup* 

< posed to have, or to be able to acquire sufficient knowledge to 

* guard them against deception ; anc^ government interterea to 

< do that for them which they could not do for themselves* 

< But if the public require protection against the inftrior 

* money which might be imposed upon them by an undhe inix-> 
f ture of alloy, and which is obtain^ by means of the Oovem« 

< mcnt stamp when metallic money is used ; how much more 

< necessary is such protection when paper money forms the 

< whole, or almost the whole, of the circulating m^ium of the 
country ? Is it not most inconsistent that Government should 

* use its power to protect the community from the loss of one 

* shilling in a guinea i at the same time that it does not interfere 

* to protect them from the loss of the whole twenty shillings in e 

* one pound note ? In the case of the Bank of England notes, a 

* guarantee is taken by the Government for the notes which 
^ the Bank issue ; and the whole capital of the Bank, amount* 

* ing to more than eleven millions and a half, must be lost be* 
^ fore the holders of their notes can be sufferers from any im*« 
‘ prudence they may commit. Why is not the same principle 
‘ followed with respect to the country banks? What objection 
‘ can there be against requiring of those who take upon them** 

* selves the office of furnishing the public with a circulating mw* 

* dium, to deposit with Government an adequate^security for the 

* due performance of their engagements f In the use of mon^ 

‘ cverif one is a // ad(n\ Those whose habits and pursuits are 
‘ little suited to explore the mechanism of trade, are obliged to 

< make use of money; and are no way qualified to ascertain the 

< solidity of the different banks whose paper is in circulation. Ao** 

< cordingly wc find that men living on limited incomes, womeil» 

* labourers, and mechanics of all descriptions, are often severe 

* sufferers by the failure of country banks, which have lately 
^ become frequent beyond all former example. Though I am 

* by no means disposed to judge uncharitably of those who have 

* occasioned so much ruin and distress to the middle and lovret 
‘ classes of the people, yet, it must be allowed by ^he most in- 

* clulgcnt, that the true business of banking must be very 

* much abused before it can be necessary for any bapk, posses- 

* sed of the most moderate funds, to fail in their engagements ; 

< and ] believe it will be found, in by far the major part of 

* these failures, that the parties can be charged with ofilencea 
^ much more gross than those of mere imprudence and want 
‘ of caution.** 

^ Against this inconvenience the public should be protected, 

* by requiring every country bank to deposit with Government, 
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^ or with commissioners eppointed for that purpose, funded 

* property or other government securities, in some proportion to 

* the amount of their issues. ’ p. 31>. * 

Wc have thus endeavoured to trace the circumstances which 
led to the late crisis, and to show that they grew naturally out 
of the system on which the business of banking is conducted in 
England, and that, so long as that system is continued,, wc shall 
unHvoidably be subjected to similar revulsions. Wc have also 
endeavoured to ascertain the means by which these ruinous va- 
riations in the supply and value of money might be most easily 
and cflectually juevented. And we think we have said enough 
to show, that although the repeal of the Act limiting the number 
of partners w ho can enter into a private banking house, is a 
most proper and expedient measure, still it would be altogether 
incompelenl tO remedy the evils complained of, or to protect 
the public fiom the injurious cficcts of the fraud or improvidence 
of the issuers of paper money ; and that, nothing less than the 

3 rcssion of all country notes under £/., or the comj)clling 
individuals or associations as issue notes below that sum to 
find bcourity for their payment, can give stability to the bank- 
ing system, and guard completely against the endless recurrence 
ot the most ruinous revulsions. 

Wc have not learned any tiling with respect to the intentions 
of ministers on this subject ; but it is quite impossible tliat mat- 
ters can be allowed to continue on tiicir present footing ; and 
wc feel assured, that Messrs Ilobinson anil Uuskissoii cannot 
be otherwise than anxious to subvert a system that exposes the 
fortunes of individuals to such tremendous shocks, and goes 
fur to render every industrious undertaking no better than a 
gambling s})eculation. lliis, however, is a subject that ought 
^not to be left wholly to the decision of even the most intelli- 
gent ministers, but on which the public should speak out. — 
There can be no doubt that a large proportion of the bankers, 
and landholders, and all that viJc brood of gamblers with which 
London and the other great towns throughout the empire arc 
gorged, will adopt every means in their power to prolong the 
existing system. But the opposition of these persons to the 
change we have recommended, will be one of the strongest 
proofs of its expediency. And if ministers do their duty, and 
the public be not grossly deficient in theirs, the ensuing Session 
will not be allowed to elapse without that change being effected 
in the banking system which is so highly necessarj^. 

P. S.— Since the foregoing article was written. Ministers 
nftve submitted their measures for the improvement of the cur- 
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rencv to the conaideration of Padlatrient. Aceordlog to tfao 
resolutions proposed by Mr Robinson, no more stamps for Ithe 
issue of notes of less than bL in value are to be gran^, either 
to the Bank of England^ or to any of the English country banks^ 
and the circulation of such small notes is entirely to cease on 
the 5th of February 1829. There can be no doubt, that this 
measure will effect a very great improvement in the present 
state of the currency ; though wc are of opinion, for the reasons 
previously stated, tha^a still greater improvement might navO 
been effected by means far less onerous and expensive. Our 
object ought not to be to force the substitution of a gold cuiv 
rency in the place of a paper one, except only where there are 
no means of establishing the latter on a secure foundation. For 
this reason, we object entirely to the prevention of the circular 
tion of Bank of England one pound notes ; and we do not see, 
as we have previously stated, on what ground the measure 
should be extended to such country banks as might be disposed 
to give security for their issues. The proposal to take securi- 
ties from the country hankers is not a new one ; it was favour- 
ably entertained by Mr Pill, who was obliged to relinquish it only 
on account of the difficulties occasioned by the war. ^Luckily, 
however, there is not at present any such obstacle in the way of 
its adofition. Wc know, too, from undoubted authority, that 
there are many country bankers who are ready to give full secu- 
rity for the whole amount of their paper in circulation ; and 
there is not, nor is it possible there can be, any valid reason 
why stcch bankers should not be allowed to issue IL notes* MVm, 
approve most heartily of the suppression of all low notes issued 
by such individuals or associations, as either will not, or caniite 
give security for payment of their paper. But why extend t)|te 
measure farther than this? Why make it apply to notes, 
the payment of which an equivalent amount of property is pled* ' 
ged, and which are, therefore, equally valuable as gold ? This 
is to subject the country to the heavy expenses of a metallic cur- 
rency, without obtaining any corresponding advantage. Let us 
bave gold, provided we cannot have paper .equivalent to gold ; 
but do not force us to take the former, if we can obtain the lat- 
ter, which, while it is equally secure, is both more commodious , 
and cheap. 

A very considerable sensation has been excited in this part 
of the empire by Mr Robinson’s announcing that he means to 
propose the suppression of the small notes of the Scotch banks, 
atid that no principle of circulation ought to be tolerated either 
iti Scotland or Ireland that is not tolerated in England. Now, it is 
certainly true, that owing to the large capitals possessed by. the 
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niunber of the Scotch banking establiehments, and the 
i^paratiVely aafe and prudent principles on which they ha?^ 
giherally speaktngi conducted their bustoess, there is infinitely 
ms occasion for any change in the currency of Scodand than 
of England. Even without any security, we do not believe that 
there wcukl, ^ present^ be any hazard in allowing things to go 
on as heretofore. But no one can answer for the future ; and 
it Is impossible not to feel how desirable it must be that, ulti^ 
ihately, a perfect identity should obtain in the money system of 
eiretV part of the empire. Among the many country banks of 
England, wc suppose it would not be difficult to point out 
twenty or thirty, as to wjiom, from the known wealth of their 
partners, and the prudence of their management, it would be 
as safe to continue the old system, as to the greater part of our 
banks in Scotland. If a change of that system, however, has 
new become necessary for the general safety, could it ever be 
proposed to make an exception of those more exemplary Eng«^ 
Ksfa establishments? and, upon principle, it seems almost as 
difficult to take notice of our Scottish claims to exemption. It 
h quite true, at the same time, that the Scottish system has all 
along bebn different from, and independent of that of England ; 
and that the restrictions which applied to the latter, previous to 
the first issue of small notes by the Bank of England, never 
had any existence, or were felt, or supposed to be necessary, in 
ibis poorer and more cautious country. As Scotchmen, there* 
fore, we cannot but wish that no needless, and, above all, no 

innovation should be made on a system, with which we 
thieve the great body of the country to be perfectly contented, 
we trust, that no sacrifice will be made of the interests, or 
the wishes, of this part of the empire, either to a blind love 
W ianiformity, or to the claims or clamours of the rash specula* 
tors in English country paper. 

Our most peremptory and immediate objection to Mr Robin* 
fern’s plan, however, is its forcing the unconditional abandonment 
dt small notes; and as the chief object in granting cash-accounts 
in Scotland is to get small notes circulated, there is some reason 
€0 fear, were they suppressed, that this useful species of accom-M 
nwkhitioii would no longer be afforded. We do, therefore, hopf^ 
tkal this cardinal defect in the proposed plans will be amend** 
ed| and ^at those bankers at least who nnd security for their 
paper^ will be allowed to issue small notes as at present. If 
tins it done, the currency will be placed on the best possible 
fboting ; and the estaUishment of the system will be a great aai^ 
signal improvement. 
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and 1884» ,* with Original Instnictioni for the perfect 
mfion of Birds, for Cabinets of Natural History^ 10$ 
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IIT R Watertok is a Roman Catholic gentleman of Yorkshfrf^ 
AVA Qf good fortune^ who, instead of passing bis life at baits 
and assemblies, has preferred living with Indians and monkejff 
in the forests of Guiana. He appears in early life to have be^ 
seized with an unconquerable aversion, to Piccadillyt and to that 
train of meteorological questions and answers, which forms the 

S ’eat staple of polite English conversation. From a dislike ta 
o regular form of a journal, he throws his travels into deta<^« 
cd pieces, which he, rather affectedly, calls Wanderinga-^d 
which we shall proceed to give some account. 

His firk Wandering was in the year 1812, through the wilds 
of Demerara and Essequibo, a part of ci-devant Dutch Guian% 
in South America. The sun exhausted him by day, the mus*» 
quitocB bit him by night; but on went Mr Charles Wfterton I 
The first thing which strikes us in this extraordinary chro« 
nicle, is the genuine zeal and inexhaustible delight with which 
all the barbarous countries he visits are described. He seemelo 


love the forests, the tigers, and the apes;-^to be rejoiced that by 
is the only man there; that he has^left his species far away ; and 
is at last in the midst of his blessed baboons I He writes , 

considerable degree of force and vigour; and contrives to 
into his reader that admiration of the great works, and ani3^ 
turbed scenes of Nature, which animates his style, and bas^i&i^ 
fluenced his life and practice. There is something, too, td^llii ; 
highly respected and praised in the conduct of a country genihnr 
man, who, instead of exhausting life in the chase, has dcdi-* 
Gated a considerable portion of it to the pursuit of HnOiY^ 
ledge. There are so many temptations to complete idleness IR 
the life of a country gentleman, so many examples of it, and sft 
much loss to the community from it, that every exception lroiii> 
the practice is deserving of great praise. Some country geailfN^ 
men must remain to do the business of their counties; but, 


general, there are many more than are wanted ; and, generally 
speaking also, they are a class who should be stimulated to 
ei^ exertions. Sir Joseph Banks, a squire of large fortune, to 
S>tiicolnahire, might have given up his existence to double tbs^ 
retied gutis and persecutions of poachers, — and all the ben^ik 
derivea from liis wealth, industiy, and personal exertion in . the 
collie ofa^nce, would have been lost to the coHiniUnity. 
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Waterton compllinsi tliat the trees of Guiana are* nbt' 
. liiibre than six yards in circumference, — a magnitude in trees 
nrbrch it is not easy for a Scotch imagination to reach. Among 
tfajese, p(e*eminent in height the mora, — ^upon whose top 

branches, when naked by age, or dried by accident, is perched 
the Toucan, too high for the gun of the fowler ; — around this 
are th^r green heart, famqus for hardness ; the tough hackea ; the 
dueaiabali, surpassing mahogany ; the ebony and letter-wood, 
exceeding the most beautiful woods of the Old World; the lo- 
cust-tree, yielding copal; and the hayawa and olou- trees, fur- 
bishing sweet smelling resin. Upon the top of the mora grows 
the fig-tree. The bush-rope joins tree and tree, so as to render 
the forest impervious, as, descending from on high, it takes root 
as soon as its extremity touches the ground, and appears like 
shrouds and stays supporting the mainmast of a line of battle 
ihip. 

Demerara yields to no country in the world in her birds. 
The mud is flaming with the scarlet curlew. At sunset, the 

S elicans return from the sea to the courada trees. Among the 
owers are the humming-birds. The columbine, gallinaceous, 
and passerine tribes people the fruit-trees. At the close of day, 
the vampires, or winged-bats, suck the blood of the traveller, and 
cool him by the flap of their wings. Nor has Nature forgotten 
to amuse herself here in the composition of snakes: — tlie Ca-r 
snoudi has been killed from thirty to forty feet long ; he does 
jtiot act by venom, but by size and convolution. The Spaniards 

S n that he grows to the length of eighty feet, and that he 
swallow a bull ; but Spaniards love the superlative. There 
wkipsftake of a beautiful green. The Labarri snake of a 
brown, who kills you in a few minutes. Every lovely co- 
under heaven is lavished upon the counachouchi, the most 
ViMomous of reptiles, and known by the name of 'the bush-mas- 
ter* Man and beast, says Mr Waterton, fly before him, and al- 
low him to pursue an undisputed path. 

: ' We consider the following description of the various sounds 
^ regions as very striking, and done with very con- 

} ll^erxble powers of style. 

.^ y^.^bose eye can distinguish the various beauties^ of uncultl- 
YAteo nature, and whose ear is not shut to the wild sounds in the 
will be delighted in fiassing up the river Demerara. Every 
meiw .apd then, the maam or tinamou sends forth one long and plain- 
tive whistle from the depth of the forest, and then stops ; whilst the 
. piping of the toucan, and the shrill voice of the bird called Pi-pi- 
is heard during the interval. The campanero never fails to at- 
giMt the attention of the passenger ; at a distance of nearly three 
nmih way this snow-white bird tolling every four or 
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mmutefi like the diBtaat consent bell. From six to nioe 
moroingi the forests resound with the mingled cries aiid stiaiMm^ 
the feathered race; after this, they gradually dip away. From.^^.:^ 
ven to three all nature is hushed as in a midnight silence, and spa^K 
a note is heard, saving that of the campancro and the pi-pi-yo ; it la^ 
then that, oppressed by the solar heat, the birds retire tp the thicks 
est shade, and wait for the refreshing cool of evening. 

< At sundown the vampires, bats, and goat-suckers dart from 
their lonely retreat, and skim along the trees on the river's bank. 
The diderent kinds of frogs almost stun the ear with their hoarse and 
hollow sounding croaking, while the owls and goat-suckers lament 
and mourn all night long. 

^ About two hours before daybreak, you will hear the red mon- 
key moaning as though in deep distress ; the lioutou, a solitary bird, 
and only found in the thickest recesses of the forest, distinctly arti- 
culates, lioutou, houtou, " in a low and plaintive tone, an hour 
before sunrise ; the maam whistles about the same hour; the baunar 
quoi, pataca, and maroudi announce his near approach to the eastern 
horizon, and the parrots and paroquets confirm his arrival there. ' 


pp. 13-15. 

Our good Quixote of Dcmcrara is a little too fond of apos* 
trophyzing: — ‘ Traveller! dost thou think? tleader! dost 
‘ thou imagine ? ’ Mr Waterlon should remember, that the 
wliolc merit of these violent deviations from common styip 
depends upon their rarity, and that nothing does, for ten pages 
together, but the indicative mood. This fault gives an air of 
aflcctalion to the writing of Mr Waterton, which we believe to , 
be foreign from his character and nature. We do not. wisl^J 
deprive him of these indulgences altogether ; but merely to j " 
him upon an allowance, and upon such an allowance, as 
give to these figures of' speech the advantage of surprise 
relief. 

This gentleman’s delight and exultation always appear to 
crease as be loses sight of European inventions, anci comes to 
something purely Indian. Speaking of an Indian tribe, be says, 

* They had only one gun, and it appeared rqsty and neglected ; 
but their poisoned weapons were in fine ordeit Their blow- pipes 
hung from the roof of the hut, carefully suspended by a silk grass 
cord ; and on taking a nearer view of them, no dust seemed to have 
collected there, nor had the spider spun the smallest web on them ; 
which showed that they were in constant use. The quivers were 
close by them, with the jaw-bone of the fish I^rai tied by a string 
to their brim, and a small wicker-basket of wild cotton, which hung 
dl^n to the centre : they were n^rly full of poisoned arrows* ft 
was with difficulty these Indians could be persuaded to part widt ai^ 
of the wburali poison, though a good price was offered for it ; thOy 
gave us to understand that it was powder and shot tp tham, and Hkfr 
O^ult to be procured. ’ pp. 34, 35. ^ 
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A wioker-basket of wild cottoni full of poisoned arro^ for 
lilOOtingfish I This is Indian with a vengeance. We fairly ad* 
iritt thati in the contemplation of such utensils, every trait of 
dvilized life is completely and effectually banished. 

One of the strange and fanciful objects of Mr Waterton’s 
jonmey was, to obtain a better knowledge of the composition 
, and nature of the Wourali poison, the ingredient with which 
the Indians poison their arrows. In the wilds of Esseqiiibo, 
Ihr away from any European settlements, there is a tribe of In- 
* dians known by the name of MacomhL The Wourali poison is 
used by all the South American savages, betwixt the Amazon 
and the Oroonoque; but the Macousni Indians manufacture it 
with the greatest skill, and of the greatest strength. A vine 

S ows in the forest called Wourali; and from this vine, toge- 
er with a good deal of nonsense and absurdity, the poison is 
prepared. When a native of Macoushia goes in quest of fea- 
thered game, he seldom carries his bow and arrows. It is the 
blow-pipe he Uien uses. The reed grows to an amazing Icngthi 
as the part the Indians use is fiom 10 to 11 feet long, and no 
tapering can be perceived, one end being as thick as another; 
nor is there the slightest appearance of a knot or joint. The end 
which is applied to the mouth is tied round with a small silk grass 
cord. Tiie arrow from nine to ten inches long; it is made 
out of the leaf of a palm-tree, and pointed as sharp as a needle : 
about an inch of the pointed end is poisoned ; the other end is 
' burnt to make it still harder, and wild ootton is put round it 
jfiw an inch and a half. The quiver holds from 5 to 600 arrows, 
from 12 to H inches long, and in shape like a dice-box. 
with a quiver of tlio'^e poisoned arrows over his shoulder, and 
Mjf blow-pipe in his liuiid, the Indian stalks into the forest in 
of his feathered game. 

* These generally sit liigh up in the tall and tufted trees, but still 
am not out of the Indian’s reach ; for his blow-pipe, at its greatest 
irievation, will send an arrow three hundred feet. Silent as midnight 
Jta steals under them, and so cautiously does he tread the ground, 
lllat the fallen Icav^ rustle not beneath his feet. His ears are open 
the least sound, while his eye, keen as that of the lynx, is em-* 
jpleyedin finding out the game in the thickest shade, ^ften he imi- 
tiM their cry, and decoys them from tree to tree, till they are vith- 
in lUngt of his tube. Then taking a poisoned arrow from his quiver, 
Im puts it in the blow-pipe, ond collects his breath for the fatal puff. 

* About two feet from the end through which he blows, there nrO 
ihsMmed two teeth of the acouri, and these serve him for a sight. 
^iIent and swift the arrow flies, and seldom fails to pierce the object 
Ut which it is sent. Sometimes the wounded bird remains in the 
tree where it was sliot, but in three minutes fslls down at the 
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Indfaw's feet4 Should ho take wing, hlB flight h of ohort 

and the Indian, following in the direction he has gone, is sore to ml' 

him dead. w 

* It is natural to imagine that, when a slight wound only is inflicd^^ 
ed, the game will make its escape. Far otherwise ; tlie wourali p6i- 
son instantaneoubly mixes with blood or water, so that if you wet 
your finger, and dash it along the poisoned arrow in the quickest 
manner possible, you are sure to carry off some of the poison. 

* Though three minutes generally elapse before the convulsions 
come on in the wounded bird, still a stupor evidently takes place ^ 
sooner, and this stupor manifests itself by an apparent unwillingness 
in the bird to move. This was veiy visible in a dying fowl. ' pp. 
60-62. 

The flesh of the game is not in the slightest degree injured 
by the poison ; nor does it appear to be corrupted sooner than 
that killed by the gun or knife. For the larger animals, on 
arrow with a poisoned spike is used. 

* Tiius armed with deadly poison, and hungry as the liymna, lie 
ranges through the forest in quest of the wild beasts’ track. No 
hound can act a surer part. Without clothes to fetter him, or shoes 
to bind his feet, he observes the footsteps of the game, where an 
European eye could not discern the smallc'^t vestige. He pursues it 
through all its turns and windings, with aBtorli^lllng persovci^nce, 
and success generally crowns his efforts. The animal, after receiV'* 
ing the poisoned arrow, seldom retreats two hundred paces before it 
drops. 

^ In passing over land, from the Essequibo to the Demcrara, we 
fell in with a herd of wild hogs. Though encumbered with bag- 
gage, and fatigued with a hard day's walk, an Indian got his bem, 
ready, and let fly a poisoned artow at one of (hern. It entered th|9^ 
cheek bone and broke off. The wild hog was found quite dead abo^^ 
one hundred and seventy paces from the place where he had bei^. 
shot. He afforded us an excellent and wholesome supper. * p« 6&i « 

Being a Woutali poison fancier, Mr Waterton has recorded 
several instances of the power of his favourite drug. A sloth 
poisoned by it, went gently to sleep, and died I a large 0 X 9 
weighing one thousand pounds, was shot with tluco arrows; ^ 
the poison took effect In 4 minutes, and in 25 minutes he wae 
dead. The death seems to be very gentle; and resembles more 
a quiet apoplexy, brought on by hearing a long story, than any 
other kind of death. If an Indian happen to be wounded with 
one of these arrows, be considers it as certain death. We havo « 
reason to congratulate ourselves, that our method of terminate, 
ing disputes is by sword and pistol, and not by these medicated 
pins; which, we presume, will become the weapons of gentle* f 
men in the New Republics of South America. 

The second Journey of Mr^ Waterton, in the year 1810, was to 
Fenutmbucco, in the southeipi hemisphere, on die coast of 
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end from thence he proceeds to Cayenne# Ilii plan 
to have ascended the Amazon from Para, and got into 
the Rio Negro, and irom thence to have returned towards the 
source of the EUsequioo, in order to examine the Crystal Moun- 
tains, and to look once more for Lake Parinia, or the While 
jjea; but, on arriving at Cayenne, he found that to beat up 
the Amazon would be long and tedious; he left Cayenne, there- 
fore, in an American ship for Paramaribo, went through the 
interior to Coryntin, stopped a few days at New Amsterdam, 
and proceeded to Deniorara. 

* Leave behind you * (he says to the traveller) ‘ your high-seasoned 
dishes, your wines, and your delicacies ; carry nothing but what is no- 
oessary for your own comfort, and the object in view, and depend upon 
the skill of an Indian, or your own, fur.ii^h and game. A sheet, about 
twelve feet long, ten wide, painted, and with loop-holes on each side, 
will be of great service : in a few minutes you can suspend it betwixt 
two trees in the shape of a roof. Under this, in your hammock, you 
may defy the pelting shower, and sleep heedless of the dews of 
ni|;nt« A hat, a shirt, and a light pair of trowsers, will be all the 
raiment you require. Custom will soon teach you to tread lightly 
and barefoot on the little inequalities of the ground, and show you 
how to pass on, unwounded, amid the mantling briars. ’ pp. 1 1 2, 1 1 S. 

Snakes arc certainly an annoyance; but the snake, though 
high-sp irlted, is not quarrelsoide ; he considers his fangs to be 
given for defence, and not for annoyance, and never inflicts a 
wound but to defend existence. If you tread upon him, he puts 
you to death for your clumsiness, merely because he docs not 
understand what your clumsiness means; and certainly a snake, 
who feels 14* or J5 stone stamping upon his tail, bus little lime 
jPbr reflection, and may be allo'wcd to be poisonous and peevish. 
.||.lnerican tigers generally run away — from which several rc- 
ipectable gentlemen in Parliament infened, in the American 
%ar, that American soldiers would run away also ! 

The description of the birds is very animated and interesting; 
but how far docs the gentle reader imagine the campnnero may 
be heard, whose size is that of a jay ? Perhaps 500 yards. Poor 
binocent, ignorant reader! unconscious of what Nature lias done 
in ibc forests of Cayenne, and measuring the force of tropical 
intonation by the sounds of a Scotch duck I The campancro 
may be heard three miles !— this single little bird being more 

powerful thi^n the belfry of a cathedral, ringing for a new dean 

just appointed on account of shabby politics, small understand^ 
ingt l^ood family ! 

^ The fifth species is the celebrated campanero of the Spaniards, 
fpidled Dara by the Indians, and bell-bird by the English. He h 
l^ut the size of the jay# His plunu^c is white as snow. On his 
filleliead rises a spiral tube nearly three inches lung. It ii^ jeltl^lack^ 
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dotted all over with mall white feathers. 'It has a commiliddi^ttlciHil 
with the palate, and when filled with air, looks like a spire; wbelp^ 
empty, it becomes pendulous. His note is loud and clear, like 
sound of a bell, and may be heard at the distance of three mil^»* 
In the midst of these extensive wilds, generally on the dried top of 
an aged mora, almost out of gun reach, you will see the carapanero* 
No sound or song from any of the winged inhabitants of the forest, 
not even the clearly pronounced Whip-poor-Will, *’ from the goat* 
suckor, cause such astonishment, as the toll of the campanero. 

* With many of the feathered race, he pays the common tribute , 
of a morning and an evening song ; and even when the meridian 
sun has shut in silence the mouths of almost the whole of animated 
nature, the campanero still cheers the forest. You hear his toll, and 
then a pause for a minute, then another toll, and then a pause again, 
and then a toll, and again a pause. ’ pp, 117, il8. 

It is impossible to contradict a gentleman wt^o has been in 
the forests of Cayenne: but we are determined, as soon as a 
pampanero is brought to England, to make him toll in a public 
place, and have the distance measured. The toucan has an en>* 
ormous bill, makes a noise like.a puppy dog, and lays his eggs 
in hollow trees. How astonishing are the freaks and fancies of 
nature ! To what purpose, we say, is a bird placed in the wpods 
of Cayenne, with a bill a yard long, making a noise like a puppy 
tlog, and laying eggs in hollow trees ? The toucans, to be sure, 
might retort, to what purpo«;e were gentlemen in Bond-street 
Cl eated ? To what purpose were certain foolish prating Members 
of l^arliament created r — pestei ing the House of.Commons with 
their ignorance and folly, and impeding the business of the 
country / There is no and of such questions. So wc will not 
enter into the metaphysics of the toucan. The houtou ranks 
high in beauty; his whole body is green, his wings and tail 
blue, his crown is pf black and blue; he makes no nest, hutv 
rear-^ his young in the sand. 

* The cassique, in size, is larger than the starling ; he courts tlio 
society of man, but disdains to live by his labours. When nature 
calls for support, ke repairs to the neighbouring forest, and there 
partakes of the store of fruits and seeds, which she has produced in 
abundance for her aerial tribes. When his repast is over, he returns 
to man, and pays the little tribute which he owes him for his pro- 
tection ; he takes his station on a tree close to his house ; and there, 
for hours together, pours forth a succession of imitative notes. Ilis 
own song is sweet, but very short. If a toucan be yelping in the 
neighbourhood, he drops it, and imitates him. Then he Hill amuse 
his protector with the cries of the different species of the wood^ 
pecker ; and when the sheep bleat, he will distinctly answer thetn. > 
Then comes his own song again, and if a puppy dog or a guinea foal 
interrupt him, he takes them off admirably, and by his different 
Hires during the time, you would conclude that he enjoys the sporu 
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< The caulque Is gregsrlovyif snd imitates any sound tie heirS 
with Buch exactness, that he goes by no other name than that ^3i 
Mocking«bird amongst the colonists*’ pp. 127> 128. 

There is no end to the extraordinary noises of the forest of 
Cayenne* The woodpecker, in striking against the tree with 
his bill, makes a sound so loud, that Im Waterton says it re- 
minds you more of a wood-cutter than a bird. While lying 
in your hammock, you hear the goatsucker lamenting like one 
in deep distress ; a stranger would take it for a Weir murder- 
ted by Thurtell. 

^ Suppose yourself in hopeless sorrow, begin with a high loud 
note, and pronounce, ** lia, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, each note lower 
and lower, till the last is scarcely heard, pausing a moment or two 
betwixt every note, and you will have some idea of the moaning of 
the largest Goatsucker in Denieraru.' p. 14>1. 

One species of the goatsucker cries, * Who are you ? Who 

• are you?* Another exclaims, ‘Workaway, \Vork away. ^ 
A third, ‘ Will}' come go, Willy come go.* A fourth, ‘ Whip 

* poor Will, Whip poor Will. * It is very flattering to us that 
they should all speak English ^-*-though we cannot much com- 
mend the elegance of their selections. The Indians never de- 
stroy these birds, believing them to be the servants of Jumbo, 
the African devil. 

Great travellers arc very fond of triumphing over civil- 
ised life; and Mr Waterton does not omit the opportunity of 
Yemarklng, that nobody ever stopt him in llie forests of Cay- 
enne to ask him for his license, or to inquire if ho had an 
hundred a year, or to take away his gun, or to dispute the 
limits of a manor, or to tin eaten him with a tropical justice of 
the peace. We hope, however, that in this point wc arc ort 
the eve of improvement. Mr Peel, who is a man of high cha- 
ncier 'and principles, may depend upon it that the time is 
come for his interference, and that it will be a loss of reputation 
to him not to interfere. If any one else can and will carry an 
altemion through Parliament, there is no occasion that the 
hand of Government should appear ; but some hand must ap- 
t pear.^ The common people arc becoming ferocious and the 
perdricidc criminals arc moic numerous than the violators of nil 
the branches of the Decalogue. 

* The King of the Vultures is very handsome, and seems to be 
the only bird whicli claims regal honours from a surrounding tribCy 
It Ib a met beyond all dispute, that when the scent of carrion has 
drawn together hundreds of the common Vultures, they all retire 
^Drom the carcass as soon os the King of the Vultures makes his ap- 
'^^earancc. WJien liis majesty lias satisfied the cra\ings of but royal 
'IpKanach with the cliotccst bits from the most stinking and corrupted 
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pmsfoh hd generally cetirea to a neighbouring tree, and thejpi tba^tn* 
moil Vultures return io crowds to gobble down his leavings. Th^;: 
Indians* as well as the Whites* have observed this; for when one ol; > 
them* who has learned a little English, sees the King, and wishes 
you to have a proper notion of the bird* he says* ** There is the 
governor of the carrion crowSii^^^ 

* Now, the Indians have never heard of a personage in Demerara 
higher than that of governor ; and the colonists, through a common 
mistake, call the Vultures carrion crows. Hence the Indian, in 
order to express the dominion of this bird over the common Vul* 
tures* tells you he is governor of the carrion crows. The Spa;iiards ' 
have also observed it, for, through all the Spanish Main, he is called 
Key (le Zarouros, King of the Vultures.’ p. 146. 

This* we think, explains satisfactorily the origin of kingly go- 
vernment. As men have * learnt from the dog the physic of the 
field,’ they may probably have learnt from the vditure, those 
high lessons of policy, upon which, in Europe, we suppose the 
whole happiness of society, and the very existence of the human 
race to depend. 

Just before his third journey, Mr Waterton takes leave of 
Sir Joseph Banks, and speaks of Jiim with afiectionate regret." 

• I saw, (says Mr W.) with sorrow* that death was going to 
^ rob us of him. We talked of stufiing quadrupeds; I agre- 

* ed that the lips and nose ought to be cut off, and stuiTod 

^ with wax.* This is the way great naturalists take an eternal 
farewell of each other ! Upon stuffing animals, however, we 
have a word to say. Mr Waterton has placed at the head of 
his book, the picture of what he is pleased to consider a nonde- 
script species of monkey. In this exhibition our author is surely, v 
abusing his stuffing talents, and laughing at the public. It 
clearly the head of a Master in Chancery — whom we haveofteni^ 
seen backing in the House of Commons after he has delivered 
his message. It is foolish thus to trifle with science and natural^' 
history. Mr Waterton gives an interesting account of the sloth*" 
an animal of which he appears to be fond, and whose hubits he 
has studied with peculiar attention. ' \ 

* Some years ago I kept a sloth in my room for several months^' 

I oflen took him out of the house and placed him upon the grounii*^ 
in order to have an opportunity of observing his motions. If the 

S ound were rough, he would pull himself forwards, by means of hfa 
alegs* at a pretty good pace ; and he invariably shaped his courim 
towards the nearest tree. But if 1 put him upon a smooth and well* ' 
trodden part of the road* he appeared to be in trouble and distress t 
his favourite abode was the back of a chair ; and after getting all hH( ’ 
legs la .a line upon the topmost part of it* he would hang there fot*’ 
hotUfi tiQigal^er* and often, with a low and inward cry* would soein to , ' 
invita me to take notice of him. * p. 164. 
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The aloth» in itn wild state, spends its' life in trees, and never 
leaves them but from force or accident The eagle to the sky, 
the mole to the ground, the sloth to the tree ; but what is most 
extraordinary, he lives not tdpon the branches, but under them. 
He moves suspended, rests suspended^ sleeps suspended, and 

C asses bis life In suspense, — like ayt)ung clergyman distantly re« 
ted to a bishop. Strings of ants may be observed, says our 
good traveller, a mile long, each carrying in its mouth a green 
leaf the size of a sixpence ! he does not say whether this is 
f 7 a loyal procession, like Oak Appleday, or for what purpose these 
leaves are carried ; but it appears, while they are carrying the 
leaves, that three sorts of ant-bears are busy in eating them. The 
habits of the largest of these three animals are curious, and to 
IIS new. We recommend the account to the attention of the 
reader. 

* He is chiefly found in the inmost recesses of the forest^ and 
seems partial to the low and swampy parts near creeks, where the 
Troely tree grows. There he goes up and down in quest of Ants, 
of which there is never the least scarcity ; so that he soon obtains a 
sufficient supply oT food, with very little trouble. He cannot travel 
fast ; man is superior to him in speed. Without swiftness to enable 
him to escape from his enemies, without teeth, the possession of 
which would absist him in self-defence, and without the power of 
burrowing in the ground, by which he might conceal himself from 
his pursuers, he still is ca[)able of ranging tlirough these wilds in 

J )erfect safety ; nor does he fear the fatal pressure of the serpent's 
old, or the teeth of the famished Jaguar. Nature has formed his 
fore legs wonderfully thick, and strong, and muscular, and armed 
jj.his feet with three tremendous sharp and crooked claws. Whenever 
;^}ie seizes an animal with these formidable weapons, he hugs it close 
to his body, and keeps it there till it dies through pressure, or through 
want of food. Nor does the Ant-bear, in the mean time, suffer 
much from loss of aliment, as it is a well known fact, that he can go 
longer without food than perliaps any other animal, except the land 
iortoise. llts skin is of a texture that perfectly resists the bite of a 
dog ; his hinder parts are protected by thick and shaggy hair, while 
his immense tail is large enough to cover his whole body. 

* The Indians have a great dread of coming in contact with the 
Ant-bear ; and after disabling him in the chase, never think of ap- 
proaching him till he be quite dead. ’ p. 171, 172. 

The vampire measures about 26 inches from wing to wing. 
There are two species, large and small. The large suck men, 
and the smaller birds. Mr W. saw some fowls which had 
been sucked the night before, and they were scarcely able to 
walk. 

* Some years ago 1 went to the river Paumaron with a Scotch 
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genttemaii, by name Tarbet. We hung our Itammoclcs fn the thatch** 
cd loft of a planter's house. Next morning 1 heard this gentientaii 
muttering in his hammock, and noftr and then letting fall an impeie*^ 
cation or two, just about the time he ought to have been saying his 
morning prayers. ** What is the matter, Sir, " said I, softly ; is 
any thing amiss?** What*s the matter ?" i answered he, suHiiy; 

why, the Vampires have been sucking me to death." As soon as 
there was light enough, 1 went to his haminock, and saw it much 
stained with blood. There, ” said he, thrusting his foot out of the 
hammock, ** sec how these infernal imps have been drawing my life's , 
blood. " On examining his foot, I found the Vampire had tapped ' 
his great toe : there was a wound somewhat less than that made by 
a leech ; the blood was still oosing from it ; I conjectured he might 
"have lost from ten to twelve ounces of blood. Whilst examining it, 
I^tlnnk 1 put him into a worse humour by remarking, that an Euro- 
pean surgeon would not liave been so generous as to have blooded 
him without making a charge. He looked up in my face, but did 
not say a word : 1 saw he was of opinion that I had better have 
spared this piece ofill timed levity. ’ p. 170, 177. 

The story wiiich follows this account is vulgar, unworthy of 
Mr Water ton, and should have been omitted^ 

Every anirnill has his enemies. The land tortoise has two 
enemies, man, and the boa constrictor. The natural defence 
of the tortoise is to draw himself up in his shelly and to remain 
quiet. In this state, the tiger, however famished, can do no- 
thing with him, for the shell is too strong for the stroke of his 
paw. Man, however, takes him home and roasts him — and the 
boa constrictor swallows him whole, shell and all, and con** 
sumes him slowly in the interior, as the Court of Chancery does 
a great estate. 

The danger seems to be much less with snakes and wildl 
beasts, if you conduct yourself like a gentleman, and nre not a-^ 
bruptly intrusive. If you will pass on gently, you may walk 
unhurt within a yard of the Labairi snake,' who would put you 
to death if you rushed upon him. Thetaguaii knocks you down 
with a blow of his paw, if suddenly interrupted, but will run 
away, if you w'ill give him time to do so. In short, most ani* 
mals look upon man as a very ugly customer; and unless sore** 
ly pressed for food, or from fear of their own safety, are not 
fond of attacking him. Mr Waterton, though much given to 
sentiment, made a Labairi snake bite itself, but no bad conse^ 
quences ensued, — ^nor would any bad consequences ensue, if a 
court<*marshal were to order a sinful soldier to give himself a 
thousand lashes. It is barely possible that the snake had some 
faint idea whom and what he was biting. 
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Insects arc the curse of tropical climates. The bfete rouge 
Jays the foundation of a tremendous ulcer. In a moment you 
are covered with ticks. Chigoes bury themselves in your flesh, 
and hatch a large colony of young chigoes in a few hours. They 
will not live together, but every chigoe sets up a separate ulcer, 
and has his own private portion of pus. Flics get entry into 
your mouth, into your eyes, into your nose; you cat flics, drink 
flics, and breathe flics. Lizards, cockroaches, and snakes, get 
into the bed; nuts cal up the books; scorpions sting you on the 
foot. Every thitig bites, stings, or bruises ; every second of your 
existence you are wounded by some piece of animal life that no- 
body has ever *>000 before, except ISwanimcrdam and Mcriam* 
An insert with eleven logs is swimming in your teacup, a nonde- 
script with nine wings is stniggling in the small beer, or a 
caterpillar wdth several tlozoii eyes in his belly is hastening over 
the bread and butter ! All nature is alive, and seems to be 
gathering all her entomological hosts to cat you up, as you arc 
standing, out of your coal, waistcoat and breeches. Such are 
the tropics. All tlii> roeoneiles us to our dews, fogs, vapours, and 
drizzle— to our apolheoiiries rushing about with gargles and tinc- 
tures — to our old, Ibiiisli, Constitutional coughs, sore throats, 
and swelled faces. 

We come now to the counterpart of St f leorge and the Dra- 
gon. livery one knows lliat tlic large snake of tropical cli- 
males throws himself ujion his preV) twists the folds of his body 
round the victim, presses liitn to death, and then eats him. 
Mr Waterton w'anted a large snake for the sake of his skin ; 
and it occurred to him, tliat the success of this sort of combat 
depended ujion who began first, and that if he could contrive 
to fling himself upon the snake, he was just as likely to send 
the snake to the Hritish Museum, as the snake, if allowed the 
advantage of jirior occupation, was to eat him up. The oppor- 
tunities which Yorkshire sejuires have of combating with the 
boa stridor, are so lew, that Mr Waterton must be allowed to 
tel! his own story in his own manner. 

‘ Wc w'cnt slowly on in silence, without moving our arms or 
heads, in order to prevent all alarm as much as possible, lest the 
snake should off, or attack us in sclf-d*jfence. I carried the 
lancc perpciulu ui.irlv before me, wdlh the point about a foot from 
the ground. The snake had not moved ; and on getting up to him, 

I struck him with the lanre cm llu* near side, jii>t btdiind the neck, 
and pinned Jiiin ro the gronml. Thai moment, the negro next to rnc 
seized the lance and held it firm in its place, a Idle 1 dashed head 
foremost into the den to grapple with the snake, and to get hold of 
his tail before he couJt! do .my hii !’. 
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^ On plQotog him to the ifrbundt with the tanoe» tie pM $ 

Sleoi toud him, and the little 3og ran awayt howling ae he #ent* 
We had a sharp fray in the den» the rotten sticks flying on dll 
and each party struggling for superiority* 1 called out to tlie secdm 
nej^o to throw hkaseHT upon met as 1 foumd I was not heavy enough* 
He did so, and the additional weight was of great service, t had 
now got Arm hold of his tail ; and after a violent struggle or two, he 
gave in, finding himself overpowered. This wos the moment to fe« 
cure him* So, while the first negro continued to hold the lance 
firm to the ground, and the other was helping me, I contrived to 
unloose my braces, and witli them tied up the snake's mouth. 

* The snake, now finding himself in an unpleasant situation, tried 
to better himself, and set resolutely to work, but we overpowered 
him. We contrived to make him twist himself round tho* shaft of 
the lance, and then prepared to convey him out of the forest. I 
stood at Ills head, and held it firm under my arm, one negro sup* 
ported the belly, and the other the tail. In this order we began to 
move slowly towards home, and reached it after resting ten times ; 
for the snake was too heavy for us to support him without stopping 
to recruit our strength. As we proceeded onwards with him, he 
fought hard for freedom, but it was all in vain. ' p. 202^204. 

One of theae combats we should have thought sufficient fdr 
glory, and for the interests of the British Museum. But Ilcrculefi 
killed two snakes, and Mr Waterton would not be content 
with less. 

* There was a path where timber had formerly been dragged 
along. Here 1 observed a young Coulacanara, ten feet long, slowly 
moving onwards ; I saw he was not thick enough to break my arm, 
in case he got twisted round it. There was not a moment to be 
lost. 1 laid hold of his tail with the left hand, one knee being on 
the ground ; with the right 1 took off my hat, and held it as you 
would hold a shield fur defence. 

* The snake instantly turned, and came on at me, with his hecd 
about a yard from the ground, as if to ask me, what business I ha4 
to take libel tics with his tail. I lot him come, hissing and open* 
mouthed, within two feet of my face, and then, with all the force I 
was master of, I drove my fist, sliielded by my hat, full In his jaws. 
He was stunned and confounded by the blow, and ere he could re* 
cover himself, I had seized his throat with both hands, in such a 
position that he could not bite me; I then allowed him to coil him* 
Self round my body, and marched ofiP with him as my lawful prize. 
He pressed me hard, but not alarmingly so. ' pp. flQp, 207. 

When the body of the large snake began to binell, the vultures 
immediately arrived. The king of the vultures first gorgstf 
hirkibelf, and then retired to a large tree, while his subjects 
sumed the remainder. It does not appear that there wgs nmy 
favouiilism. When the king was full, all the mob vulturee me 
alike ; neither could Mr Waterton perceive that there was any 
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idivbion ii)t 0 CallioUe Mi vnUures^ or that Ao ma-* 

joHty of tb« flocb ttu^gbt it oaiatially yoltorish to ok^hmIo 
tme tbircl pt tb^ir from the bHopa ami eiuraita; The 

vulture* it ^ reiiiia»i|able* never 4eau Hve animals* He seeme to 
abhor every thing ivhich has not the, relish of putrescence and 
flavour cxf ueath* . The followuig is a characteristic specimen* of 
the Uldeiitcoitveniences to which travellers are liable* who sleep 
on the feather beds of the forest* To see a rat in a room in 
Europe insures a night of horror. Every thing is by com- 
parison* 

* About midnight* as 1 was lying awake, and in great pain, I 
heard the Indian say, Massa, mossa, you no bear Tiger I 
listened attentively, and heard the softly sounding tread of his feet 
as he apffroachcd U5. The moon had gone down ; but every now 
and limn we could get a glance of him by the light of our fire : he 
was the Jaguar, for I could see the spots on his b^dy. Had Y wished 
to have fired "at him, I was not able to take a sure aim, for i was in 
such pain that 1 could not turn myself in my linmmock. The In- 
dian would have fired, but f would not allow him to do so, a$ I 
wanted to seo a little more of our new visitor; for it is not every 
day or night that the traveller is favoured with an undisturbed sight 
of the Jaguar in his own forests. 

^ AVbenevcr the hre got low, the Jaguar came a little nearer, and 
when the Indian renewed il, he retired abruptly ; sometimes he would 
tiome within twenty yards, and then we hatl a view of him, Kitting on 
Ids hind legs like a dog ; sometimes he movt d slowly to and fro, and 
at other times we could hear him mend Iuk pace, as if impatient. 
At last the Indian, not relibhlng ilie idea of having such company in 
the neighbourhood, could contain himself no longer, and set up a 
moi^ tremendous yell* The Jaguar bounded off' like a r;ico-horbc, 
and returned no more ; it appeared by the print of In', feet the next 
morning, that he was a full-grown Jaguar, ' pp. 213, 

We have seen Mr Watetton fling hiunMlf upon a Minke; we 
shall now mount him upon a crocoiliic, niulcrtaking that tins 
shall be the last of his feats exhibited to tlic reader. , Ho had 
baited for a cayman or crocodile* the hook was swalloVt^fAi and 
the object was to pull the animal up and to secure hiSu Mf 

yon ^nil'bim up, ' say the Indians, * as soon as he sees you on 
the brink of the river, he will run at yon and destroy yoii* ' 

• tnindf * says our traveller* * pull away and leave the rest 

• Ip* mt. ^ And accordingly he places himself upon the sbore* 
With the mksl of the canoe in hU band* ready to force it dojiirn 
die threat of the crocodile as soon as be makes his appearanc^* 

* By the time tiie Cayman was within two yards of me, I saw he 
was in state ef fear and pertdrbation ; 1 instantly dropeedl the 
ina6t,#riatig tip, and Jumped on his back, turning half round as I 
vanttedT, so that I gained my scat with my face in a right position. 
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l#^r la b^le' ootajiAiv^ ha ttff 

.•Ml Mined tJie sand vidi bid ’iang. '«td m3>'v f'#iii[ft)iii^/L^ 

MHieh ef .ibe ttrekes of it, bjr bebg nnir his bead. ' -^He 'i»odt^w4’ 
t9 plunge and strike, and.inade mynbat esry.tmoodifottaUe, |l ttndt 
have b^ a fine sight fpr an uoocou^d speetotov. 

.* The pe^e roared out in triumph and si;era! so voeifbroui, tha('i|' ' 
was Some tiine before they heard me tell &em to puU me and' m;y,t 
beast of Imrden ikrther in land. I was apptdiensive the rape might ‘ 
breaks and Uien (here would have beeii every chance of going dimiv 
to the regions under water with the (htyman. That would have 
been more perilous than Arion’s marine morning ride n— . 

** Delphioi iqsidens*, vada cserula sulcot Arion.’* 

' Hie people now dragged os above forty yards on the sand; it 
was the first and last time I was ev^ bn a Cayman’s back. Should 
it be asked, bow 1 managed to keep my seet, I would answer ,<» , 
I, hunted some years with Lord Dariington!s fon hounds. ’•>-pp. 

.232. , . 

The Yorkshire gentlemen have long been famous for their 
equestrian skill; but Mr Waterton is the first among thein of 
whom it. could Im said, that he has a fine hand upon a croco* 

. dite. This accursed animal so ridden by Mr Watertoii^’ ia the 
scourge and terror of all the large rivers in South America nM|| 
the line. Their boldness is such, that a cayman has someldirl^ 
come out of the Oroonoque at Angustura near the public walkii 
where the people were assembled, seizbd a full grown ntan, ak big 
as Sir William Curtis after dinner, and hurried himi into the 
bed of the river for his food^ The govm'Dor of An^Stura 
nessed this circumstance himself. . ' 

Our Eboracic traveller had now been neariy eleven tnondie 
in the desert, and not in vain. Shall we mqpress our dqubtih or 
shall we confidently state at once the immdhse wealth he had 
act|uired?— a prodigious variety insects, two hundr^ aiid 
thirty birds, ten land* tortoises, five armadilla’s, two large ser« 
pents, a alotfa, an aot.bear, and a cayman. . At, Liverpool, 
castomhouse oiBcbn^ ' mep ignorant of Ltpnseua,' got hold of bis. 
collection; detained it six weeks, and, in i^he of remonstrances 
to the Treasury, be was forced to pay very higli duties. This ^ 
really perfbctiy absurd ; that a man of scieiw cannot bring a 
pfi^eli armadilla, for a doireedoti bf natural history, w^oi^ 
pirj^pg. i taxTor it. This surely must have' happjeiied .in the 
' darit daj^ of l^ieolas. 'NVe cannot doubt but that sii^'';{tg)tiEy 
'relii&hili bavb.hcen,^^^ the manly and l^b«M joIUty 

RbWj^n atid HiisKlfson. Tljat a great (leqpip. jihpuiif 'eiun- 
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ji* frattdetr^t'h$i^h'A»ieHe«Ai';: ' ,y,F^,; 

' Battled .'ta'lidt^^il^^ 

pfdtiy cQS|Oisniod^, r^berie»i^e:«vinr tbct lUQH Apm 

imd'«Qii!rt»iii|altjl#u$i^ '•,«■ • •■'' ■ 

■ Tbdjji^M'4ii!dnM^'<>f Wftttrton is to thts Uaiwd Stat^' 
lli«|dedMlitlyimrUttB $ bat oiai^ smbor- doet not appearks ioOch 
at hotni'anioiw Wen m amoog' beaus.’ -Sboottnd;^ stuffing/ nod 
pBt«taibg^;-,are'Bte<kieupation8. He is lo^t in ptiices trbere (bere 
«rb^t|0‘b«idies> siMkes^ nor liidianB~Bat he n full of good and 
att^ldb'feeliHg wherever be gOM.- We cannot’ avoidlntrodncing 
thd fdDowing passage. ‘ ’ 

■* The Bteatn-boat from Quebec to Montreal had'Ubove five bun* 
deed Irish' emigrants on board. They Were going, they hardly knew 
whither, ” far away from dear Ireiandt It made one's heart ache to 
see them all huddled together, without any expectation of ever re^ 
visiting tbeir native, soil. We feared that the sorrow of leaving home 
fur ever, the miseridtle accommodations on board , the ship which bad 
brought them away, and the tosung of the angry ocean, in a long 
gjsdjarwry voyage, would, have rendered them callous to good be* 
hvibur. . But it was quite otherwise. They conducted themselves 
with great propriety. Every American «n board seemed to feel for; 
them. And then ** they were so fuil,.of wretchedness. Need and. 
oppreuion stared within their eyes. Upon their backs hung ragged 
misery. The world was not their friend. " Poor dear Ireland, ix* 
,,|g|tlatmed an aged female as I waa talking to her, 1 shall never see it 
^ny morel 260. 

And thus it is iti every region of the earth I There is no coun- 
try where an Englishman 'can set hie foot, that he does not meet 
dies^ iniserable victims of English cruelty and oppression— ba- 
nished fVom their country by tbe stupidity, bigotry, and mcan- 
nWs^ bf the English people, who trample on their liberty and 
consctence, because each man is afraid, in anoiher reign, of 'b^ 
ing out of favour, losing his share in the spoil. 

, We are always glad to see America praised, (slavery, except-; 

. Ant! y^ there , is slili, we Tear, a parly in this country. 
Who are glad to pay their court to the timid , and, the feeble, jbjr, 

,. ji^neeirmg at thbi gr^at spectacle of human happiness. ViTe nev«^ 
of it witbout considering it aa a great lessoo. to the people' 
^.J^ji^and, to^lopk into their own allhirs, to watch aud suspect 
ti|i^'ir^i<^:UQ^,nbt to, be defrauded of happiness and jnqney bv- 
fajRU, pretences, 

; * iqor'.^t«tp'lpWther is iti possession of a country teple^ with 
mitt ban contribute to the happiness and, comfort, of. 
mattkiadt., ‘Mis 'code of kiws, purified by experience and oot^mm 
>att|Me, ms fafiyaWlwerbA ^e eitpectatioiu of the public. liy adfiiifif 
110 ib^ttfb'ti'fic s'j^itt 'bf llils'' ‘ei^ie,"he hM resiped immense 'advIou^Ss' 
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■, * 'Now,' 

> gr«!i$ Jpaijt of fei# U% 1ti vw>fQ^;ng in. t|^<)ni(flld 
iiii^ ,4<»Qrii^e's, nnd tH^ loe tb«m< with .ent«r<« 

tuiying. jtno.ra8l feeling,'. l|i8.iBii>rieftidf<twiiK<rgely.Boao«' 
thncB ofi.ohr r«th.; btit n ntan furbo .lifci^in. th^, woods 4 >f Cmy« 
eijne, most do ninnj odd thi>g%; iU)d |ee ihapv odd thingt 
--things nlteriy unknown ..to die. dw^Uers in .fiaefcney and 
Highgate., We do not want to rein up Mr W>i^tdn too tight* 
ly, — (wqause we ar^n convinced he goes b^. with hiit head me. 
But a little less of apostrophe^ and tome faint snspicion df his 
own powers of humour, would improve this gentleman’s s^le. 
As it is, ho has a considerable talent at describing. He abound* 


with ^od feeling ; and has written a very entertaining booki 
wfaicn hurries the reader out bis European parlour, into the b'eait 
of tropical forests, and gives, over the rules and the cultivation 
of the civilized perts ot the earth, a momentary superiority to 
the freedom of the savage, and the Wild beaudM of Nature. Wh 
honestly recommend the book to bur readers ; it is well worth 
the perusal. 


Abt. hi. Thoughts on the Advancement of Aeademical JBduea- 
tion in England. 18S6. 

T^&W things have ever appeared to ns more inexplicable than' 
the cry wliicii it has pleased those who arrogate to tbbm- 
selvcs the exclusive praise of loyalty and ^rthodoxy, to' raise a- 
gainst die projected University of Londop. In most of those 
publications wliich are disdnguished by zeal for the Church 
and the Government, the scheme Is never mentioned but With 
affected contempt, or unaffected fury. The Academic pulfffts 
have resonnded.with ' invectives a^mst it; and ipkny ..pvien of 
the most liberal artd enlightened members of the old founda- 
tions seem to contemplate it with very nnoomfortable feeling. 

We wetie sta'rded at this; . F or surply no Undertaking of etjual 
iniporuihde was ever commenced id a manner mpi« jpaciffc and ' 
conciliatory. If the management ' has fklleb,' id . a 'great mep-^ 
sute, info tlie hands pf ))ersdns'''whpse political bpinions ofp at. 
vj^riance with those’, of the, dominant party,' this was hpt'idm*. 
caused ‘bui the' i^ect of die ie^onsy which that paji^ 

-i ' Wondg«% 
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jfTw Londm Vmm’sUtf* * 

h$A noiliing to dread* were not dedared* 

rivalry was disclaimed^ . The new Insdiution ^did not aspire 
to palrticipate in the privileges which had been so Idng mono* 
polissed by those ancient corporations* It asked for no fran** 
chisesj no lands, no advowsons* It did not interfere with that 
nmte^bns scale of degrees on which gopd churchmen 'look 
with as meh veneration as the Patriarch pn tlic ladder up 
which he saw angels ascending. It did not ask permissicn| to 
i^earch houses without warrants, or to take books from pub* 
lisbers without paying for them. There was to be no melo- 
dramatic pag^eantry, no aimieut ceremonial, no silver mace, no 
gowns either black or red, no hoods either of fur or of satin, 
no public orator to niakc speeches which nobody hears, no 
oaths sworn only to be broken. Nobody thought of emulating 
ttie cloisters, the organs, the painted glass, the withered mum- 
mies, the busts of great men, and the pictures of naked wo- 
men, which attract visitors from every part of the Island the 
banks of Isis and Cam. The persons whose advantage was 
chletly in riew belonged to a class of which veiy few ever find 
their way to the old colleges. The name of University was 
indeed assumed ; and it has been said that this gave oiFeuce. 
But we are confi<lcTit that So ridiculous an objection canj^ have 
been entertoined by very few. It reminds us of the wlnnisical 
cruelty with which Mercury, in Plautus, knocks down poor So- 
sia for being so impudent as to have the same name with him- 
self I 

We know indeed that there are many to whom knowledge 
is huteful for its own sake,— owl-like beings, creatures of dar^ 
ness, and rapine, and evil omen, who are sensible that their 
organs fit them only ibr the night, — and that, us soon as the 
day arises, they shall be pecked back to their nooks by those 
on whom tliey noW pey with impunity. By the arts of those 
enemies of mankliui, a large and influential party has been 
led to look witli suspicion, if not with horroi, on all scliemes 
of education, and to doubt ^hctlicr the ignorance of the peo- 
ple be not the best security for its virtue and rcjio.sc. 

We. Will not at present ntUkck the principles of these per- 
sons, because we think that, even oii those principles, they are 
vbniind to support the London University- If indeed it were 
possible to bring back, in all their ancient loveliness, tlie times 
of veueVliUlo absurdities and good old nuisances — if we could 
4u)pe that f;entleinen might again put their marks to deeds 
without blushing--* that it might again be thought a miracle 
if any body in a parish coidd read, except tlic Vicar, or if the 
yicar were to read any thing but the Semee,— that all ^the lir 
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ia%Ki a^raiA be cdtei^i^iiiiip^ tNdliad 

or i ithat the B^hop of Norwich mimt he bium^ for 

4 Ii4mic» en^ Sir Hutnpliry Davy hanged for a isoiyurdfi-^ 
itiht the Cbaoeellpr of the K^ieeh^uer mua^iit x^gotiate 
nrlth Mr Eothsehildt by extracting one of his teeth datty itll h6 
brought him to terms, ^tfaen Indeed the case wodld be dfifforeittA 
But) alas ! vdio can venture to anticipate audi a millennium of 
stupidity? Ine zealots of ignorance will therefore do well to 
consider, whether, since the evils of knowledge cannot be alto* 
gether exscinded,, it may not be desirable to set them in array 
ag'<tinst each other. The best state of things, we will concede to 
th^cni, Would be that in which all men should be dunces toge* 
ther. That might be called the age of gold. The silver age would 
he that in which no man should be taught to spell, unless he 
could produce letters of otdinaiionj^ or, like a candidate for a Gor* 
nmn order ofknighthood, prove his sixty-four quarters." Next in 
the scale would stand a community in which the higher and mtd-^ 
dling orders should be well educated, and the labouring people 
utterly uninforuied. Biitthe iron age would be that in which the 
lower classes should be rising in intelligence, while no corre** 
spending improvement was taking place in the rank immediately 
above them. 

England is in the last of these states. From one end of the 
country to the other the artisans, the draymen, the very plough- 
boys, are learning to read and write. Thousands of them atiend 
lectures. Hundreds of thousands read newspapers. Whether 
this be a blosbing or a curse, we are not now inquiring. But 
such ib the fact. Education is spreading amongst the Working 
people, and cannot be pi evented from spreading amongst them. 
Tile change which has taken place in this rcbpcct within twenty 
years is prodigious. No person surely, will venture to say that 
iniormatioii has increased in the same degree amongst those 
who consiitiitc what may be called the lower part of the mid*- 
dling class, — farmers for instance, shoopkeepers, or Clerks in 
comiuerciarhouses. ' 

If there be any truth in the principles held by the enemies df 
education, this is the most dangerous state in which a country 
run be placed. They maintain that knowledge renders the poor 
arrogant and discontented. It will hardly be disputed, we pro- 
feume, that arrogance is the resiiU, npt of the absolute situation 
in which a man may be placed, but of the relation in which he 
etands to others. Where a whole society is equably rising In 
intelligence; where the distance between its diflerent orders re- 
mains the same, though evei 7 order advances, that feeling is not 
likely to bp excited. An individual is no more vain of hh 



ment, than fo«i«s^4!ft liC aloi^ ; 

the earth liia^ hj|3ibti k| it liik i^te w iseee^ ^ 

iftiles iti that fte is for^ati}^ wBlb ^ 

thbee s^iU, the ^csse is' akeredi If esrer ^ 

tbi difl^ilfh ba atiei^ed with the danger of ^ 

whith #d hiar in England it 'the present inoment;' " 

j&itd this dangef^ian be obviated in two ways only. Uhteacb th^ ' 
teach those who may^ by eomparison/be caked the rich; 
The 'former it is plainly ijcnpoSsible to di i ^tid therefore, if 
tbeWe whom we are addressing be consistent, they will eiCen them- 
selves to do the latter; and, by increasing the knowledge, increase 
also the power of an extensive and important cla8s,~a class which ' 
is as deeply interested as the peerage or the hierarchy in the 
prosperity and tranquillity of the ebuntry; a class which^ o 
while it is too numerous 'to be corrupted by government, is too 
intelligent to be duped by demagogues, and which, though na^ 
turally hostile to oppression and profusion, is not likely to carry 
its aeai for reform to lengths inconsistent with the security of 
pii^pOrty and the maintenance of social order. 

^ But an University without religion ! ^ softly expostulates the 
Quaiterlv Review;-*^^ An University without religion 1 ' roars 
John Bull, wedging in his pious horror between a Zander and a 
double*entendf e» And from pulpits and visitation-dinners and 
combination-rooms innuitietaole, the cry is echoed and re- 
echoed, * An University without religion ! * ► 

This objection has really imposed oh mhny excellent people, . 
who ha^e not advert^ to the immense difference which exists 
between the new Institution and those foundations of which the 
members form a sort of family, living under the same roof, govern- 
ed by the same regulations, compelled to eat at the same table, 
and to return to their apartments at the same hours. Have none 
of those who censure the London University on this account, 
daughters who are'educated at home, and who are attended by 
different teachers? The music-master, a good^ Protestant^ 

• emnes at twelve ; the dancing-master, a French philosopherf ^at' 
twp; the Italian master, a believer in the blood of Saint Janu- 
arius, at three. The parents take upon themselves the office 
^^instructing their child in religion. She hears the preachers^ 

. mstm they prefer, and reads the theological works which they 
^ {W ;inio.:ber hands. Who can deny that this is the case in 
itboii^Ue fiimiltes ? Who can point out arty material differ^ ^ 
eiiea b^Wieh the siiuaiiofi in which this girl is plac^. and that 
of a imj^atf^lhehew Univei^^^ Why then is so crying a* 

^thoat wpreheii.J«»n ? . 1$ tHerf ni»; 
aMWmtrell: to nue tJie oid cry,-HJie Cburdb is to danger,— 
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t st«ia 

i«ttft«!ai*tqri!iwy i^i 

or % iWf ^nd^hme^ifhmi b0\pf[Mmir^f MwWWvfj 

Md iN»p68ted itiroagli 4at)c .gn^t 

h^ry #^ith porruptiop ? W&ei» !« 

Btdiop 8n4 sermon of-^he Chftplaiyii ibe i^pr pf tb# CliWN,H 
eellor and tfae bath of tha Htar^apparaot, tha apeach of 
Wiliiam Bankei and the pamphlet of l^r HaH^urt Lm? * 
What means the sUence of those filthy and malignapt baboons^ 
trbose favourite diversion is to grin and sputter at inpocenee 
and beauty through the grates of their spunging^ houses ? Why 
not atlenipt to bJa»t the reputation of the poor ladies who are . 
60 irreligiously brought up ? Why not search into all the so* « 
crett of their families ? Why not enliven the Sunday breakr - 
fast^tables of priests and placemen with the elopements of their 
great-aunts and the bankruptcies of their second cousins f , , 

Or, to make the parallel still clearer, take the case of a young 
man, a student, we will suppose, of surgery, resident in Lon^ , 
don. He wishes to become master of his profession, without 
neglecting other Useful branches of knowledge* In the morn-*^ 
ing he attends Mr M*Cu]loch*s lecture on Political Economy^^ 
He then repairs to the Hospital, and hears Sir Astley Cooper 
explain the mode of reducing fractures. In the afterncKin he \ 
joins one of the classes which Mr Hamilton instructs in Frendh^ 
or German. With regard to religious observances, he acts aa 
he himself, or those under whose care he is, ma;ir thinjk most 
advisable. Is there any thing objectionable in this? Is it not 
the most common case in the world ? And in what does it dif«* 
fer from that ot a young man at the London University ? Our 
surgeon, it is true, will have to run over half London in seared) 
of his instructors ; and the other will find all ttie lectilre^rooms 
which he attends standing conveniently together, at the end of 
Gower Street. Is it in the local situation that the mischief lies ? 
We have observed that, since Mr Croker, in the last session of 
Parliament, declared himself ignorantof the sitcof Bussell Square, 
the plan of forming an University in so inelegant a neighbour^ 
hood has excited much contempt amongst those estimable per* 
sons who think that the whole dignity of man consists in living 
within certain districts, weaiing coats made by ceruin tailors^ 
and eschewing certain meats and drinks. We should be sori^ te 
think that die reports which any lying Mandeville from Bond 
Street may have circulated respecting that Terra Incognitcr' 
could seriously prejudice the. new College. The Secretary of 
the Admiralty, however, has the remedy in his own bands** 
WJhan Captain Franklin returns, as we trust he soon wiiL from 
hil Aaieiibai) expedition, he will, we hope^ be sent to iwt p lee e 
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llilldt odier NorthN^Wiiifil^ the dtf Wilii 

the B^ent^e Ptarfc^ fi wmtd betfotind* that« thoayijli die 
natives generelty Matiff wth^ sattie raee with thote Orients! 
berlMirhihs wh^ose iitwpiietis have long been the tei'i^or of He* 
milloo iniil Orobvenor SqOare» ti>ejr are» the wbole^ 

; thet, though they possess Ho ercbitOcta^' 
fai InooHmht which can be obmpal^ ‘to "^the Pavilim at 
BtijgbtoHf their habitations are neat and commodious; and that 
tbeffUmguage has many roots in common with that which is 
i^lukti iti St Jameses Street4 One thing more we must men<* 
Wtotof whioh will astonish some of our readers^ as much as the 
discovery of the Syrian 'Christians of St Thomas on the coast 
of Malabar. Our religion has been introduced by some Xa-^ 
yier or Augustin of former times into these tract<^. Churches^ 
,with alt their appurtenances of hasSocks and organs, &re to be 
found there; and even the tithe, that great articuium statUts 
out fubantis ecdchia*, is by nO means unknown/ 

The wrtter«of the article on this Subject in the last Number of 
the Quarterly Review, severely censures the omUsion of reJigi-* 
ous instruction, in a place styling itself an Utiiversiiy,~never 
nercciviug that, with the inconsistency which belongs to error, 
fie has already answered the objection* ^ A place of education,’ 
aavb be, * is the least of all (proper to be made the arena of 
^ disputable and untried doctrine* ’ lie severely censures those 
academies in which * a pcipetual vacillation of doctrine is ob*- 
* servable, whether in morals, metaphysics, or religion, accord*** 
ing to the frequency of change in the professional chair. ’ Now, 
we veiituae to say, that these considerations, if they are worth 

S ing at all, are decisive against any scheme of religious in- 
ibn in the London University. That University was iii- 
d to admit not only Christians of all persuasions, but even 
Jews^ ' But suppose that it were to narrow its limits, to adopt 
the formularies pf the Church of England, to require subsertp-* 
tion, or the sacramental test, from every prole sor and from 
every pupil; still, we say, there would be more held for coniro* 
yersy, more danger o£ that vacillation of doctrine which seems 
to the Reviewer to bje so great an evil, on subjects of theology, 
than on all other subjects together. Take a science which is 
ifiil young, a science df considerable intricacy, a science, we may 
^adfl, which the passions and interests of men Imve rendered more 
Stttricate than it is in its own nature, the science of Political £oo- 
nomyk Who will deny, that, for one schism which is to be 
found an^mg chose who are engaged in that study, there are 
twenty on points of divinity, miktn ike ChWch f 

|a ii not notorioUb that Arminiaus, who stand on the very 
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fhMibr ^ FeUqjMmliiq, «hJ CMvhmm, wWmi m 
di;Kj«rtiib|«» Mmrat«# mm AlltiDomi<yni«lI^ nu' ^ 
amd^ who «at tbe broad cSf the Bstablhihi^m? ^ 4# WM ^ 
notomiyit that liiredeatioation^ final peraevemnee^ tbo o|fcGawM , 
of gtaceit tho efBcaoy of the aaoramenis« and a finndrad hflu# 
«ufa|^ whinh we could name^ hare been themes ofvjhdMl dN^ 
putes between eminent churchmen ? The ethics of Cbri»thmil|^ 
as well as its theory, have been the theme of disf^Ota^ One 
party calls the other latitudiparian and worldly. The odier i!0»* 
torts accusations of fanaticism and asceticism. The enrate has 
been set against the rector, the dean against the bishop. There 
is scarcely a parish in England, into which the controversy liaa 
not found its way; There is scarcely an action of human hfia So 
trivial and familiar as not to be in some wav or <»ther afibeted 
by it. Whether it is proper to take in a Sunday newspaper^ 
to shoot a partridge, to course a hare, to subscribe to a Bible 
Society, to dance, to play at whist, to read Tom Jones, to see 
Othello, — all these are questions on which the strongest differ., 
cnee of opinion exists between persons of high eminence in thw 
hierarchy. The Quarterly Reviewer thinks it a very bad things 
that * the first object of a new professor should be to refiite the 
< fundamental positions of his predecessors. ’ What would be 
the case if a High Churchman should succeed a Low Church* 
man, or a Low Churchman a High Churohman, bi the ohaii^ 
of religion? And what possible security could the Lon* 
don University have against such an event? What saeority 
have Oxford or Cambridge now ? In fact, all that we-kwow of 
the state of religious parties at those places, fully bears out oui^ 
statement. One of the most famous divines of our tiffW|j| 
Marsh, Bishop of Peterborough, Margaret Professor 
logy at Cainbiiclge, and author of eighty*teven of the moliwMti* 
swerablc questions that ever man propounded to his fellow 
published a very singular hypothesis respecting the origin of tbe 
Gospels. With the truth or falsehood of the hypothesis we hnva 
nothing to do. We have, however, heard another eminent Pro* 
lessor of the same University, high in the Church, Condemn the 
theoiy as utterly unfounded, and of most dangerous consequence 
to the orthodox faith. May, the very pulpit of Saint Mary*s 
has been Mhe arena of disputable and untried daotrme»^as 
much as ever isas the chair of any Scotch or German professor* 
*^a fact, of which any person may easily satisfy himself, who will 
take the trouble to rescue from the hands of trunk-makers and 
paatry*coQks^ a few of the sermons which have been preached 
there, and sulxiequeiitly published. And if, in the course of Ida 
researthes^ he should happen to light on that which was praadfied 
by et very eminent scholar on a very remarkable occasion, the 
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irifttutlfttion cf fWDake OlooccBt^, will $ee^ thart not only d<ai- 
,|iutC| Uikii iMiAiething v^y liki^ abtKe^ may take pla<sa 
thofe wb<we It is to instruct our young coHegians in tbo 
clodrinos and ciitti«!ii of ChriM^ianity- • >* 

* Bii4* it 3s saklf ^ would it not be shocking to expose the 
mcirob of young men to the contaminating influence of a great 
city, to all the foscinations of the Fives* Court and the gaming 
tabie» tlio tavern and the saloon ? * Shocking^ indeedi wO grants 
if it Were possible to send them all to Oxfonl and Cainbridget 
tliose blessed spots where* to use tlie imagery of their own 
prhtvpoems, the .Saturnian age still lingers* and where whiter 
robed Innocence ln|s left the jirint of her departing footsteps* 
There, we know, nil the men are philos«>piiers, and all the 
wonjcii Vi stills. There, simple and bloodless repasts support 
the body without distressing the mind* There, while the slug^ 

f psli wotld is still sleeping, the ingenuous youth hasten to pour 
brth their fervent dn»oiis in the chapel; and in Abe evening, 
elsewhere the season of riot and license, indulge themselves 
with a solitary walk beneath the venerable avenues, musing on 
the vanity of sensual pursuits, and the eternity and sublimity 
of virtue. But, al is I these blissful abodcb of tll^e Seven ("ardi- 


imi Virtues are neither large enough nor cheap onougli for 
those wlio btaiiil in need of instriietion* Many tliousands of 
young men will live in J^ondon, whether an University be estir- 
bliahed tiiere or not,— and that for this simple reason, that they 
cannot aflbrd to live elbcwheie. That they should be con- 
demned to one iiiisfortune because tli<*y labour under another, 
and tiebnrred from knowh'dge because they are aurrouncled 
li^^timiptations to vice, sctnib to be not u very rational or hu- 
ll«^ of proceeding. 

apeak seriously, in comparing the dangers to which the 
morals of young men are exposed in London, with those which 
exist at the l''njversities, there is something to be said on both 
aides. The Umijnations of London may be greeter. But with 
the temptation tlicie is a way to escape. If the student live 
with Ins furnily, lie will be under the influence of restraints 
more powerful, and, we will add, infinitely more salutary and 
respectable, than those which the best disciplined colleges can 
Kven if he be left completely to Ins own devices, lie 
wiilatill have within his reach two itiesumable advantages, from 
which the students of (Oxford and Cambridge are almost wholly 
excluded, the society of men older than himself, and of modest 
women. 

There are no intimacies more %*a1uable than those w^ich a 
ymiog man forms with one who is his sepior by ten or twdve 
years. 'Fbose jwars do not destroy the sympathy a«d 
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tii^ fkmu^tiiea the priiiciple^* md Ibrm the 
inak;aoneot' the parties a* sensible adviser^ apd 
dactle listener, i^cli friendships it is altPost iini>cks$iji>)e to 
fproi at College* Between the man of twenty and the inmti oif 
durty there U a great gulf, a distmcUou whiciw cannot be 
taken* wliich is marked by the dress and bv die seat, at mayera^ 
and at tables We do not believe that, pf the yonng stoileuis at 
our ancient seats of learning, one in ten lives lu confiqencu amt, 
familiarUy with any member of die Univeisity who ia a Master, 
of Arts, When the members of the University are dednoiod, 
the society of Oxford and Cambridge is no" more than that of 
an onlinary county town. 

This state of things, it is clear, does more harm tlian all the 
exertions of Proctors and Proproctors can do good. The er^ 
rors of young men arc of a nature with which it is very dilJSr ^ 
cult to deal, flight puiiislimcnts are inefficient; severe punish^t ^ 
merits generally and justly odious. The best course is to given 
them over to the ana of public opinion. To restrain them, it * 
is necessary to make them discreditable. But how cun they be 
made discreditable while the offenders ijfssociate only witii those 
wdio are of the same age, who are exposed to the same temptp-* 
tions, atui who are williiig to grant the indulgence which they 
tlieiiiselves may need ? It is utterly impossible Ui'at a code of mof 
rality and honour, enacted by the 3'oung only, can be so severe 
againsl juvenile irregularities as that wdiicli is in force tu general 
societ^*^, where manhood and age have the deciding voice, and 
where the partial inclinations oi thO'C whose passions are strong, 
and wliose reason is weak, are withstood by those whom tjlltO 
arul domestic life have sobered. Tlie difference resemldes that 
which would be found betw^eeii Jaws passed by an assembly 
consisting solely of fanners, or solely of weavers, and tfipse of 
a senate lairly representing cverj'^ interest of the comiimnity. ^ 

A student iu London, even though he may not Jive with hia 
own relatives, will generally have it in his power to mix aritii re^ 
suectablc female society. This is not onijf p very pleasant 
tning, but it is one which, though it may not make him moral, 
is likely to make him decorous, and to preserve liim from that 
brainless and hoartless Yahooism, that disdain of the character 
of women, and that brutal indifference to their which 

IS the wor»t offence, and thesevci est punibhinent of the finisheil 
libertine. Many of the pupils will, in all probability, coniinue 
to reside with their parents or friends. We gwn that w^ can 
conceive uo situation more agreeable or more salutaiy* pjiM> 
of tl(e worst, pffec^ of College Itabiti U that Uisuste 
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ltr« widdb they dutoM; inetduiibljr oeiwNtk 1li» «yat«(itt ij'W* 
hmUch Midi, itteii^ to jprodiiieo wo nicrtiRitie iteiftihnOnii hihtr 
tontioil to tho ooovoniooee of othem^ oltad iiojMittMioa of 
pdlMtiMW) ' IlKo itMwti BO roproRoii. It i« utterly iiopouitiw 
tlwt ilw moiit imilobUt num 'in the world am ,be Moonomed to 
Vnjif lb* ifwn ind^tbodent of his neifthboors, and to loy *11 hi* 
pbwte With O view only to bitnselC wTdiout beeomingt in some 
nndtted fSar a CeunHy. A course of education which 
•hontd roabine the enioymonts of a home with the eitcitemente 
of a University, would be more likely than any other to form 
eharacters at once affiictionate and manly. Home-bred boyg^ 
it is ohen said, are*idle. The cause, we suspect, is die want of 
annpiltitors.^ We no more believe that a young man at the 
l^ondon University would be made idle by the society of his 
mothers and sisters, than that the old German warriors, or the 
combatants in the tournaments of the middle ages, were made 
powardi by the presence of female spectators. On the con- 
trary, we are convinced that liis ambition would be at once ani- 
matea and consecrated by daily intercourse with those who 
would be dearest to him, and most inclined ’to lejoice in hia 
auccets. 

The eulogists of the old Universities are fond of dwelling on 
the glorious associations connected with them. It has often 
been said that the young scholar is likely to catch a generous 
enthuuasm from looking upon spots ennobled by so many great 
names— that he can scarcely see the chair in which Bentley sat, 
the tree whidi Milton planted, the walls within wliich Wioklifie 
presided, the books illustrated by the autographs of famous men, 
the balls hung with their pictui es, the Chapels hallowed by their 
tomb*, without aspiring to imitate those whom he admires. Far 
be it MFom us to speak with disrespect of such feelings. It is 
possible Uiat the memorials of those who have asserted the free- 
dom, and extended the empire of the mind, iday prtx^ce a 
strong impression on a sensitive and ardent disposition. But 
these instances are rare. * Coiam Lepidis male vivitur.* 
Young academicians ventuK to get drunk within a few yards 
of the grave of Kewton, and to commit solecisms, though the 
afwfnl eye of Erasmus frown's upon them from the oantaa. 
Soma <mora homely sentiment, some more obvious assooia- 
tioB ia necessary. For our pai^ when a young man is to be 

a pud to persevering industry, and fortified against the 
BCdons of pleasure, we would' rather send him to 
fiiMWIde hia own family, than to the abodes of philosophers 
wlio died oentuiiea ago,— and to those kind fiuntiiar iGuseawhiob 
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«re ihIkIom ia hk emi¥y$ «ad j^fo! in 

ia tl^ feffitenkioS any ♦ftfuar iiiat #ver eipm cep and gnmiii. uh ^ ? 

Ti»a ay aifain^t the JUopdoa University bas beeti 
i|m» vnieas pKiaany-^J^ily epnacieniiaas tieraoi)$» Maim ba^ 
jjppfiad in H th# mare wanton love of misdbiet; fint w# 
beKeve ibat U baa principally originated in the jeidoui^^f tbMw 
who are attached to Cambridge and Oxford* either by tbMn 
interests* or by tbose feelings which men natnraily entertain 
towards the place of their education* and which* when they do 
not interfere with schemes of public advantage* are entiUed to 
respect. Many of these persons*, we suspect^ entertain a vague 
apprehension* scarcely avowed even to themselves* that some 
defects in the constitution of their favourite Academies will be 
rendered more glating by the contrast which the system of this 
new I'ollege will exhibit. 

That there arc such defect^^* great and radical defects in the 
structure of the two Universities** wc are strongly inclined to 
believe : and the jealousy which many of their members have ex* 
pressed of the new Institution greatly strengthens our opinion* 
What thu^e delects appear to us to be* we shall attempt to state 
wilh frankness* but* at the same time* we trust* with candour# 

We are sensible that we have undertaken a dangerous task. 
There is perhaps no subject on which more people have mode 
up their minds without knowing why. Whenever this is the 
case* disc iissioU ends in scuri ility* the Inst resource of the dispuN 
ant who cannot answer* and who will not submit. The scurri* 
hty of those who aie scurrilous *on all occasions, and against all 
(>ppon<»nts, by nature and by habit, by taste and by trade* caw 
excite only the mirth or the pity of a well regulated mind# But 
we m iiher pos<*css, nor aifect to possess, that degree of pblloso* 
phy* which would render us indifferent to the pain and resent* 
nieiit of sincere and respectable pei sons* whose prejudices we 
arc compelled to assail. It is not in the bitterness of party 
spirit* it is not in the wantonness of paradox aud declamation^ 
that we would put to hazard the good will oE learned and m,tU 
mablc men# Such a sacrifice must be powerful* and nothing 
but a sense of public duty would lead us to make it# We would 
earnestly entreat tine admirers of the two Universities to reflect 
on the importance of this subject, the advantages pf calm hi* 
vestigation, and thn folly of trusting* in an age like the piw* 
sent* to more dogmatism and invective* If the* system which 
they fove and venerate rest upon just principles* die examina^ 
tipn which we propose to institute» into the state of its foanda-* 
iions* can only serve to prove their solidity# If they be unsoimdj 
we will not permit ourselves to think* that intelligent and bo**# 
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<this «niiitf^ Mtd i^tti«'«li0le feiainkti Mgbt wWfy 
)cM6Wii» lit tfa«4i^ imiead of niterttiAg t«s6mot» wtii<A leavit 
th« ltE«i 0 i}jr vbeiiife tb^ foiind it { instead at turning 

a friMridl as if die sahjeat a^era one on trhioh 

/'(tgrtoob of the naturo of sin ; instead of auribotbig to 
selfishness or malevolence/ that which may' at worst be harm- 
less eMWf join Its in coolly studying so interesting and momentous 
a point.-- As to this, however, they will please themselves. We 

r h 10 the English people. The public mind, if we are not 
ived, is approaching to manhood. It has outgrown its 
awaddliOg bands, and thrown away its play-tbiogs. It can no 
kmger be amused by a rattle, or laid asleep by a song, or awed 
by a fairy tale. At such a time, we cannot doubt that we shall 
obtain an impartial hearing. 

Our objections to Oxford and Cambridge may be' summed 
tip in two words, their Wealth and their Privileges. Their pros- 
perity does not depend on the public approbation. It would 
therefore bo strange if they deserved the public approbation. 
Their revenues are immense. Their degrees arc, hi some pro- 
fessions, indispensable. Like manufacturers wbb enjoy a mo- 
nopoly, they work at such an advantage, that they can venture 
to woik ill. 

Evenly person, we presume, will acknowledge that, to esta- 
hlish an academic system on immutable principles, would be the 
liwiglit of absurdity. Every year sees the empire of science en- 
larged by the aetjuisition of some new province, or improved 
hy the obstruction of some easier road. Surely the change 
which daily takes place in the state of knowledge, ought to be ao- 
oatupOniOd by a corresponding change in tlje method of instruc- 
tion. In many cases the rude and imperfect works of early 
speculators ought to give place to the more complete and 
luminous performances of those who succeed them. Even 
the comparative value of languages is subject to great fluctua- 
tions. The same tongue which at one period may be richer 
than any other in valuable works, may, some centuries after, be 
pOCHwrnian any. That, wiiile such revolutions takes place, 
ndbeation ought to remain unchanged, is a proposition too ab- 
•tted to be maintained for a moment. 

' If it b^ desirable that education should, by a gradual and 
tfidiwtttflt change, adopt itself to the circumstances of every ge- 
neration) how is this olijett to be secured ? We ansher— only 
lyy perfect fintodom of competition. Undersuch a system, every 
|»^ble exigence would be met. Whatever laugua^, whi^ 



Jt infect nt Mif tkM be «nfiiii M» 
^ iDMi eKKild foieWleenHeiidiranid Mion^y kh> 
iliiMAwieiotiWMdu t^efiroKMCorwhoiihoiddueniatind^^ 
jt|i» iMateetiett to branches of knowledge which had beeonw 
'nselesst would soon bedeserted bis papiis. There would beaa 
mnoh of every sort of information as would afford profit and 
pleasure to the possessor— and no more. 

But the riches and the franchises of our Universities prevent 
4his salutary rivalry irom taking {ilace. In its stead is Intro- 
duced an unnatural system of premiums^ prohibitions* and ap- 
prenticeships. Enormous bounties are uvisbed on particuliu 
acq^oirements ; and, in consequence, there is among our youth 
a ll^ut of Greek, JLatin* and Mathematics, and n lamentaUe 
scarcity of every thing else. 

We are by no means inclined to depreciate the atndies which 
are encouraged at Oxford and Cambridge. We should repro- 
bate with the same severity a system under which a like exclusive 
protection should be extended to French or Spanish, Chemistry 
or Mineralogy, Metaphysics or PolitiosI Econoi^. Some of 
these branches of knowlrage are very important But they may 
not always be equally important Five hundred years hence, the 
Burmese language may contain the most valuable books in the 
world. Sciences, for which there is now no name, and of which 
the first rudiments are still undiscovered, nuy then be in the 
greatest demand. Our objection is to the principle. We abhor 
intellectual perpetuities. A chartered and endowed College^ 
strongin its wealth and in its degrees, does not find it necessary 
to teach what is useful, because it can pay men to learn what ia 
useless. Every fashion which was in vogue at the time of its 
foundation, enters into its constitution and partakes of its im- 
mortality. Its abuses savour of the realty, and its prejudices 
vest in mortmain, with its lands. In the present instance, the 
oonsequonces are notorious. We every day see clever men of 
four and five-and-twenty, loaded with acadpmi^ hononm and 
rewards,— scliolarships, fellowships, whole cabinets of medals^ 
whole shelves of prize books,— enter into life with thrir educa- 
tion still to begin, unacquainted with the history, the literature, 
we might almost say, the language of dieir country, unat^uaiut- 
ed with the first principies of the laws under which they live, un- 
acquainted with the very rudiments of moral and political 
science i Who will deny that thkis diestateof things? Or who 
will venture to defend ft ? 

This is no new complaint. Long before sode^ had so fin* out- 
stripped the Colleges m the careerof improvement as it haasinee 
done, the evil was nc^ced and traced to iu true caoMb by that 
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jprest phtloMf^ar who iQOst wicw«ldy miqiped >U tho 
^ Kicnc«^ wd ftfMtikhed the bomeo intdlei^ with iti taotii com^ 
plete Itinenuy^ * It w not to be forgotten^ ' igy> Lord 

* thot the dediciitiiig of fouidaUoin end donations to proAimn v 

* leamingt hath not only had a inalign influence upon the grovth 
' of aeiencet, bot hath alio been pne|odicial to itatea and ffovern- 
^mentt) For hence it proeeedeUi^ thaiprineeifind aioiUttdem 

* reapect of able men to serve diem in causes of state, heeauui iktre 
*iBno fduealion nllt^kte vikich is rnss, where such as were so 

* disposed might give themselves to histories, modern languageir 

* books of policy and civil discourse, and other like enable* 

* ments unto causes of state . ' * The warmest admirers of the 
present system will hardly deny, that, if this was an evil in the 
aixteenlli century, it must be a much greater evil in the nine- 
teenth. The literature of Greece and Home is now what it was 
dion. That of every modem language has received consider- 
able aceessions. And surely, * books of policy and civil dh- 

* counsel are as important to an English gendemaii of the pre- 
sent day, as they could be to a subject of James the First. 

We repeat, that we are not disparaging cidter the dead 
gnages or the exact sciences. We only sny, that if they aie 
n-seful they will not need peenliar cncouragenicnt, and that, if 
they arc useless, diey ought not to icccive it. I’liost' \tIio 
maintain that the prt'sent system is necessary to ptouiolc tli ' 
study of classical and mathematical knowledge, are ilie )i(‘rson. 
who really depreciate those pursuits. Tlioy do in fact tiuclui c, 
by implication, that neither amusement iior profit is to be di riv- 
ed from them, and that no man has any motive to employ 
his time upon diem, unlcsa he expects that they may help him 
to a fellowship. 

The utility of mathematical knowlctlgc is felt in every part 
of the system of life, and acknowledged by every rational man. 
But does it therefore follow, that people ought to be paid lo 
acMire it. A scarcity of persons capable of making almanacks 
and measuring land, is as little to ho apprehended as a scarcity 
blacksmiths.^ In fact, very few of our academical malhcm.i- 
tkdans tnni their knowledge to such practical purposes. There 
m many wranglers whd have never touched a quadrant. 
What pi^iiar tide then has the mere speculadve knowledge 
ofnidiemadcal truth to such costly remuneration? 'Hie an- 
awer 1| vnfll known. It mokes men good rcasoners: it hahi- 
tnatea thtsm to strict accuracy in drawing infcrenceii. In this 
statement theiw is unquestionably some trudi. A man whn 

* Advancement of Learning, Bool^lL 
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iiA 6r teitfiotiin^ i 9 Uli^ly tA vea«on better tbaft e«(bthcf , 
on tx^tits not mAfthemetionl* m n n>«a who can 4«noe generally 
walke better 4>an a man who catmot. Bat no peofile walk ao 
ill aa danoing-maatera ; and no people reaaon so ill aa mere 
tnathemaUcians, They are accustomed to look only for one 
species of evidence ; a spedes of evidence of which the transao* 
lions of life do not admit. When they come from certainties 
to probabiliUeSy from a syllogism to a witness, their superiority 
is at an end. They resemble a man who, never having soett 
any object which was not either black or white, should be re> 
quired to discriminate between two near shades of grey. Henc^ 
on questions of religion, policy, or common life, wc pmp^^'^^^y 
see these boasted demonstrators either extravagantly Credulous^ 
or extravagantly sceptical. That the science is a necessary in'* 
gredientin a liberal education, we admit. But it is only an iu>< 
grcdietit, and an ingredient which is peculiarly dangerous, un'* 
less diluted by a largo admixture of others. To encourage it 
by such rewards as are bestowed at Cambridge, is to make the 
occasional tonic of the mind its morning and evening nutriment. 

The partisans of classical literature are both more numerous 
and more enthnsiastte than the mathematicians ; and the igno- 
rant violence with which their cause has sometimes been os- 


sailcd, has added (o its popularity. On tliis subject we ere 
sure that wc arc at least impartial judges. We feel tlic warmest 
admiratiou'for the great remains of antiquity. Wo gratefully 
acknowledge the benefits wliioli mankind has owed to them. 
But we would no more suffer a pernicious system to be pro- 
tected by tiic reverence which is due to them, than we would 
show our reverence for a saint by erecting bis ritrino into a 
sanctuary for criminals. 

An eloquent scholar has said, that ancient literature was the 
ark in which all the civilization of the world was preserved dur- 
ing the deluge of baibarism. We confess it. But wo do not 
read that Noah thought himself bound to live in the ark after 
the deluge had subsided. When our ancestors first began to 
consider the study of the classics as the princinal part of edu- 
cation, little or nothing worth reading was to oe tound in any 
modern language. Circumstances have confessedly diangeu. 
Is it not possible that a change of system may be desirable r 

Our opinion of tlie Latin tongue will, we fear, be considered 
heretical. We cannot but think that its vocabulary is mUerai- 
bly poor, and its mechanism deficient both in power and pre- 
cision. The want of a definite article, and of a distinction be- 
tarean the pretctUe'Cnd the aodst tenses, are two* defects which 
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we elcme ni6fcient to piece it belaw mijr odber Iw ^g tog e eitii 
which we ere eeqoiucMk In it* meet flimridbing ere it wek 
nproeebed widi poTwly of wepressioo. Cicero, indeed, wde 
induced, bj hie patfiodo feetingn, to deny the diotge. Bottbe 
Bcrpwwd feoarMBce of Greek words in his most ttatrled and 
lemiUer ktten, and the freouent use which he is compalled to 
make of them, in spite of ell his exertions to avoid them, in his 
pbilosophieel works, fully prove that even this great master of 
the Latin tongue felt the evil which he laboured to conceal freih 
Others. 

We do not think much better of the writers, as a body, than 
of the language. The literature of Rome was benm old. All 
the signs of decrepitude were on it in the cradle. We look in 
vain lor the sweet lisp and the graceful wildness of an iniant 
dialect) We look in vain for a single great creative mind, -—for 
a Homer or a Gante, a Shakespeare or a Cervantes. In their 
place we have a crowd of fourth-rate and fifth-rate authors, 
translators, and imitators without end. The rich heritage of 
Grecian philosophy and poetry was fatal to the Romans. They 
would have acquired more wealth, if they had succeeded to 
less. Instead oi accuinulating fresh intellectual treasures, they 
conten^ themselves with enjoying, disposing in new forms, or 
impairing by an injudicious management, those which they took 
by descent. Hence, in most of their works, there is scarcely any 
thing spontaneous and racy, scarcely any originality in the 
thoughts, scarcely any idiom in the style. Their poetry tastes 
of the hot-house. It js transplanted irom Greece, with the earth 
of Pindus clinging round its roots. It is nursed in caretul se- 
clusion from the Italian air. The gardeners are often skilful j 
but the firuit is almost always sickly. One hardy and prickly 
^rub, of genuine Latin growth, most indeed be excepted. Stw 
tire was iBe only indigenous produce of Roman talent ; and, in 
our judgment, by far the best. 

W e are often told the Latin language is more strictly gram- 
naUcsl iban the English j and that it is, tberefirrt^ necessary to 
smdy it, in order to speak English with elegance and occuraty. 
This leone of those remaiks, which are repeated till they pass 
into aSdoms, only because they have so little meaning, that no 
body think* tt worth wfaUe to refute them at their first appear- 
Mice. If timse who say that the Latin language is more strict- 
ly granmttcal than the English, mean only mat it is more re- 
gular, thid there are fewer excepdtma to its gmeral laws of de- 
rivation* inflection, and construction, we grant it. This is, at 
.least for the puipoaes of the orator and the poet^ rather u da- 
foct than a merit; but be it merit or defec^i^nto b no poeriUe 
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(mi tboiit at vaatonabla ta aay^ that the simnubity ef the Ckale 
KaiMileen rettdem the study of the laws of England easier ttoi 
fbrmerty. If it be mean^ that the Jjstiii langiisge is fbnnea to 
more strict accordance with the general principles of gramimw 
than the English, that is to say^ that the relations which wonis 
bear to each other are more strictly analomns to the relations 
between the ideas which they represent in Xatin than in Eng^ 
lish^ we renture to doubt the fact. We are quite sure, that not 
one in ten thousand of those who repeat tlie hackneyed remark 
on which we are commenting, have ever considers whether 
there be any principles of grammar whatever, anterior to posi* 
live enactment, -^ny solecism which is a malum in se, as dis- 
tinct from a malum prohibitum. Or, if we suppose that there 
exist such principles, is not the circumstance, that a particular 
rule is found in one language and not in another, a suflicient 

E roof that it is not one of those principles ? That a man who 
nows Latin is likely to know English better than one who does 
not, we do not dispute. But this advantage is not peculiar to 
the study of Lktin. Every language throws light on every 
other. There is not a single foreign tongue which will notsug. 
gest to a man of sense some new considerations respecting his 
own. We acknowledge, too, that the great body of our edu- 
cated countrymen learn to grammaticise their English by means 
of their Latin. This however, proves, not the usemlnesg of their 
Latin, but the folly of their other instructors. ^ Instead of being 
a vindication of the present system of education, it is a high 
charge against it. A man who thinks the knowledge of Latin 
essential to the purity of English diction, either has never con- 
versed with an accomplished woman, or does not deserve to 
have conversed with her. We are sure, that all persons who 
are in the habit of hearing public speaking must have observed, 
that the orators who are fondest of quoting Latin, are by no 
means the most scrupulous about marring their native tongue. 
Wc could mention several Members of Pai liameiit, who never 
fail to usher in their scraps of Horace and Juvenal with half a 
dozen false concords. 

The Lsitto language is principally valuable as an introduction 
to the Greek, the in^gnificant portico of a most chaste and ma- 
jestic fabric. On diis subject, our Confession of Faith will, we 
trust, be approved by the mo^tt orthodox scholar. We cannot 
refuse our admiration to that most wonderful and perfect ma- 
chine of human thought, tCLthe flexibility, the harmony, the gi- 

S ititic power, the exquisite delicacy, the infinite wealth of wor&, 
e toeomparebiii ftlieity of exprnwion, in which are united the 
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of iha BttriUlii the nimnm of the Vrm^}h tfeja mm 
unci infantine iimpHcltj oF the T^een. Of e!l <!Ulecl$, ie the 
b©»t litted for the pur|K>&ee both of science and of elegant Htc^ 
rature^ The pbtlosophtcal vocabtiloiies of enoient Home# and 
of moderil KuropCs have been derived from that of Athens* 
Yet bone of the imitations fans ever approached the richness and 
preeiston of the original. It traces with ease disttnetionb i»o 
eubilei os to bn lost in every other language. Itdiowa lines 
whore eit the other JnstrumonU of the reason only make blots. 
‘‘TSTor is It loss dibtlnguishod by the facilities which it aHordf to 
the poet. ^ There are pages even in ihp Greek Dictionaries over 
which ills impossible to glance without* delight. Kvery word 
suggests some pleasant or striking image, which, wholly iincon-* 
nected as it is with that which prcceilcs or that which follows, 
gives the same sort of pleasure with that which we derive from 
reading the Adonais ot poor Shelley, or from looking at those 
elegant, tliough unmeaning friezes, in which the eye wanders 
filong a lino of beautiful faces, graceful drapeiics, stags, cbari« 
oU, altars, and garlands. The literature is not iiuwortby of the 
language. It may boast of four poets of the ♦cry fiibt order, 
Homer, JEschylus, Sophocles, and Aristophanes, ~of Demosf 
ihoues, the greatest of oralors—of Aristotle, who is perhaps en* 
liUed to the san>e rank among philosophers, and of Plato, who, 
if not the most satisfactoiy of philosophers, is at least the most 
fascinating. These arc the great names of Greece ; and to these 
is to be added a long list ol ingenious moralists, wits, and rhe- 
loricinns, of poets who, in the lower departments of their art, 
deserve the greatest praihc, and of historianb who, at least in 
the talent of narration, liavo never been equalled. 

It Wtts justly said by the Emperor Charles the Fifth, that to 
learn a new laiiguafirc was to acquire a new soiil. He who is 
acquainted only with the writers of his native toqgue, is in per- 
petual danger of confounding what is accidental with what is 
a^tial, and of supposing that tastes and hahiu of thought, 
which telong only to his own ago and country, are inseparable 
,|rom Me nature of man. Initiated into foreign literature, he 
that prmcnplcs of politics and morals, directly contrary to 
^ffiosa which be has hitherto supposed to be unquestionable, b^ 
he never heard them questioned, have been befd by larBc 
anii i^ightened immunities; that feelings which are so u^i- 
yeri^ OM contemporaries, that he had sujqiosed them 

wsboativffe have been unknown to whole generations; that 
images, wbihh have never failed to racite the ridicule of those 
^ong whom he ^ Iiv«l, have biftn thought sublime* by mil- 
Itunt. He ttms loses that Chinese cast of that stupid 
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ctmkimitut for eaety thing bevMMl .the of 4llN 

pia;^ «l}idi Wfw the eflect of nu former igiH»rifiiiae> Ke# 
eiAtimia take phico among hi'a idaas, He ^bta Whews Im 
( oritmrly ^<r^iuati$e(l. He toloratos 'whone he formerly teaeio 
crotKk He ceases to confound that which U univerMi atnl 
eternal in hitman passions and opinions with that wfakth is loccd 
ami Ivmtiorary. This is one of the most usdid t'iibots which 
resulls limtn studying the literature of oUier oounti'kis; and k 
is one which the reniuiiis of Greece, composed at ft remote pe» 
1 ioti, and in a stale of society widely ^nerent from our own, 
arc jicculiarly ealcuiuted to produce. 

liut though we arc sensible that OTcat advantages may be 
dci ivud from the study of the Greek language, we think tina 
they may be purchased at too high a price : And we think that 
seven or eight years of the lifeota man who is to enter into ao> 
live hie at two or thrce'and>twenty, is too high a price. Those 
are bad economists who look only to the excellence of the ar« 
tide for which they arc bargaining, and never ask about the 
cost. I'lie cost, ill Uic present in^nco, is too often the whole 
of that invaluable portion of lime daring which a fund of in> 
lellectuni pleasure is to be stored up, and the foundations of 
w isdoin and usefulness laid. No person doubts that much know-* 
kdge may be obtained from the Classics. It is equally certain 
that much gold maybe found in Spain. But it by no means ne« 
rossaril y follows, that it is W'ise to work die Spanislt mines, or to 
learn the ancient languages. JJefofe the voyage of Columbus, 
.Sp.iin supplied all Europe with the precious metals. 1’ho die- 
cos ery of America changed the state of things. New mines 
were found, fioni which gold cbuld be procured in grealm* 
]ilontv, and witli less iabout. 'The old works were tlieretbru 
ul)andom.d— it being manifel^ .thnse who persisted in lay- 
ing out capital on them wvwd^ be undersold and ruined- 
A new world of literature and science has also been dis- 
covered. New veins of intellectual wealth have been laid 
open. But a monstrous system of bounties and probibidmwi 
I'iimpels us still to go on delving for a few glittering grains in 
the dark and laborious shaft of antiquity, instead of penetrate 
ing a district which would reward a less painful search witih U' 
more lucrittive return- If, after the conquest id* Peru, Spain 
hod enacted that, in order to enable the old mines to maintain 
a competition against the new, a hundred pistoles should be 
given to every person who should extract an ounce of gold 
ntmi them, the parallel would be complete. 

Wo will admit (hat tlu* Greek language is a more valoahlc 
language Uiait llMt.Frcuch, Uie Italian, or Uie Spanish. Ikit 
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Qsm dll IIIm^iIiiwIximA hmqt 
be doubted^ And iStm «tl<tbe 4 liree acquired fai Ibm 

tbanhfdUrtbediiialQiibi^ beccmne 

.iMsqoiuii^ ivith die 0mkf edaiits of no doubt 
does tbe evil end here* Met only do the modem d H||ie of 
llie Ceotilieiil receive lese attention than they deservey^^ 
tfwu eecmid to that of Greece alone in force and copi* 

onancfia/otir own literature^ second to none that ever eaisted, 
io rich in poetiy^ in eloquence, in philosophy^ is unpardonnbly 
ku^lected# All the nineteen plays of Euripides are digested, 
ftom the first bubbling froth of the Hecuba to the last viqpid 
'dregs of the Electra; while our own sweet Fletcher, tlie ae* 
oond name of the modern drama, in spite of all the brU]ia||cy 
of his wit, and all the luxury of his tenderness, is sufiered'to 
lie neglected. The Essay on the Human Understanding is 
abanmned for the Thcotetus and the Pheedon. 'We liave 
knoyrn the dates of all the petty skirintsiies of the Peloponne- 
sian war careftilly transcribed and committed to memory, by a 
man who thought that Hyde and Clarendon were two different 
persons I That such a man has paid a clear price for his learn- 
ing, will be admitted* But, it may be snicl, he has at least 
something to show for it. Unhappily he has sacrificed, in order 
to acquire it, the very things witliout which it was impossible 
for him to use it* He has acted like a man living in a small i 
lodging, who, instead of spending his money in enlarging liis 
apartments and fitting tliem up commodious! v, should lay it all 
out on furniture fit only for Ctmtsworth or lielvoir. His little 
rooms are blocked up with bales of rich stuffs and heaps of gilded 
ornaments, which have coat more than he can afford, yet which 
he has no opportunity and no rtmm to display. Elegant and 
precious in themselves, they are here utterly out ol^ place; ancl 
llieir possessor finds that, at atuinous expense, he has bought 
nothing but inconvenience and ridicule. Who has not seen 
men to whom ancient learning is an absolute curse, who have 
laboured only to accumulate what they cannot enjoy f They 
come forth into the w^orld, expecting to find only a larger uni- 
r versity. They find that tliey are surrounded by peojile who 
|,f|iiirve not the least respect for the skill with whicli they detect 
OQrm4ldDgies, and twi^>t corrupt Epodes* into something like 
mcMtlng* Classical knowlecl^ h indeed valued by all mteUi-^ 
g6nt mmt but not such classical knowledge as theirs. To t>e 
prited by the public, it must be refined from its grosser par- 
tidea» Mmdshed into splendour, formed into graceful oma* 

H ntenta, w bito oirreut coin, learning in tlie ore, learning 
wHh m ifeb firow mround it, is nothing to thi^^tomoit spocta* 
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*v 4 tyiabte cloAf w)ini jH^t# Am lleill tb detdist ^j^fi)ii|l«* 

aiid tfa 9 iQ«iiicffiby to iMdi 4.f 

No man* wm dlloir, cm W sdd «o ttoveftoosNodowM^^ 
asid liberal edocatioii^ tinleaa be lialre acquired a kii0wted|{a i»f 
the ancient languages* But not? one gentlieiiian in fifty, aao pm^ 
aibly ^receive wbat we should ball a eomidele and liberal edu* 
ication* That term includes not only the ancient Im^ages* 
but those of France^ Italy, Oermany, and Spain* , It iticlmes 
mathematics, the experimental sciences, and moral pbilosophyv ^ 
An intimate acquaintance both with the profound and polite 
parts of English literature is indispensable* Few of dtose who 
are intended ibr professional or commercial life can find time 
for all these studies* It necessarily follows, that some portion 
of them must be given up: And the question is, what por- 
tion ? We say, provide for the mind as you provide for the 
body,~first necessaries, ~tfaen conveniencies,— lastly luxuries. 
Under which of those heads do the Greek and Latin languages 
come? Surely under the hist. Of all the pursuits which wc 
have mentioned, they require the greatest sacrifice of time. He 
who can afford time for them, and for the otbers also^ per- 
foctly right in acquiring them* He who cannot, will, if be is 
wise, be content to go without them* If a man is able to coin 
tinue his studies till his twenty-eighth or thirtieth year, by all 
means let him learn Latin and Greek* If he must terminate 
them at one-and-twenty, we should in gencrui advise him to be 
satisfied with tlie modern languages. If he is fcArccd to enter 
into active life at fifteen or sixteen, we should think it best that 
he sliould confine himself almost entirely to his native tongue, 
and thoroughly imbue his mind with tlic spirit of its best writers. 
But no ! The artificial restraints and encouragements which 
oiir academic S3*siem has introduced have altogether retnersed 
tills natural and salutary order of things. We deny ourselves 
wliat is indispensable, that we may pmeure what is su]>erfiuous« 
We act like a day-labourer who should stint himself in breOd, 
that be might now and then treat himself with a pottle of 
January strawberries. Cicero tells us, in the Offices, a whimsl-r 
cal anecdote of Cato Uie Censor. Somebody asked him wHal 
was the best mode of employing capital. He said. To farm 
good pasture land* What the next ? To farm middling paa** 
tare land. What next? To form bad pasture fond. Now 
the notions which prevail in England respecting classical learn- 
jog seem to us very much to resemble those wliich the old 
Aoman entertained with regard to bis fovourite method of 
cultivation^ tA .a young man able to spare die tiUle neces- 
sary for through the University r Make him a good 

I 
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Vliwwicflt tfhimt t But « »(!on^« imflmt of* reaA44)$i »i iifa« 
t7nt«i;ri4^jrt fUtM go lato bmipcsf wb«n' bo Hmren u3moI, 
Jhonikit n Itolomble tslonfiasl scholar! 4 ibir4 bus 

•jdtt ]<>»« tiAna £>r sttatcbing up knovtodgo» )• desdned 
for acitru employiuoot while stiU a hoy. Maku him a bad 
claftiUal acbelar ! If he does not., become a Fiominins or a 
Bucbanati, he may learn to write nonsense verses. If bo does 
not get on to Horace, he may road the first book of Cmsar. 
If there is not time even for such a degree of improvement, he 
, .may at least bo dogged through that immemorial vestibule of 
learning. ‘ Quis docct? '\^o tcachetb? Magister dorct. 
The master teacheth. * Would to heaven that be taught some* 
thing better worth knowing 1 

All these evils arc produced by the state of our Universities. 
Where tliey lead, those who prepare pupils for them, are forced 
to follow. Under a freo system, the ancient languages would 
be less read, but quite as much enjoyed. We should not see 
BO many lads who nave a smattering or X<atin and Greek, ironi 
which they derive no pleasure, and which, as soon as they are at 
liberty, Uiey make all possible baste to forget. It must be 
owned, also, that there would be fewer young men really well 
acejaainted with the ancipnt tonguat. But there would he many 
more who had treasured up uaeful and agreeable information. 
Those who were compelled to bring their studies to an early 
close, would 'turn their attention to objects easily attainable. 
Those who enjoyed a longer space of literary leisuie, would still 
exert thcmseIVcs to acquire the classical languages. They would 
study them, not for any direct emolument which they would cx* 
met from the acquisition, but for their own intrinsic value. 
Their number would be smaller, no doubt, than that of present 
aspirants after classical honours. But they would not, like most 
of those aspirants, leave Homer and Demosthenes to gather 
dust on the shelves, ns soon as the temporttry purpose had been 
served. There would bo fewer good sekmars of twenty-five; 
but we believe that there would be ouite as many of fifty. 

Hitherto we have argued on the hypothesis most favourable 
lib the Uiiiversitics. We hove supposed that the bounties which 
ibey olTer to certain studies are fairly bestowed on those who 
OKeel. The fact however is, that they are in many cases ap- 
proptciated to particular counties, parisnos, or names. The of- 
feOt.of the former system is to encourage studies of secondary 
importance, at the exjiense of those which are entitled to pre- 
i^Muce. The efieci of the latter is to encourage total idleness. 
It has been also asserted, that at some Colleges the distributors 

iicllowsbips and acbolarsbips lutvc allowed Ui<|Kwelvcs to be 
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pointi ho«rev#y, wfll nbt ibmt Wo miAn to €^pm ihk 
yliee$t mt of indivldaa^^ ha% of iho vymm* ln 4 ood» wlmi 
mre have bithoito wriueo* bav$ i;tinetratiy bad in ouv oyo n 
Coli^o which exhibits that svstom in the most favourable 
r— a CoUoge in which the evils which we have timlced are ea 
much as possible alleviated by an enlightened and liberal ad**^ 
ministration, ~a College nor less distinguished by its opblentu 
and splendour, than by the eminent talents of many of its piem^ 
bers, by ther freedom and impartiality of its elections, by tho 
disposition which it has always shown to adopt improvementa 
not inconsistent with its original constitution, and by the noble 
spirit with which it has supported the cause of civil and religi* 
ous liberty. 

Wc have hitherto reasoned as if all the students at our Uni- 
rersitics learnt those things which the Universities piofcss to 
teach. But this is, notoriously, not the fact — and the cause is 
evident. All who wish for degrees must reside at College 5 but 
only those who expect to obtain prizes and fellowships apply 
themselves with vigour to cljissical and mathematical put suits. 
The great majority have no inducement whatever to evert them^ 
pelves. They have no hope of obtaining the premium 5 and no 
value for the knowledge withbut the premium. Tor the aef|ai-^ 
sition of other hinds of knowledge the Universities affbrd no 
peeuliai fncMlitics. Hence proceeds the general idleness of col* 
legifni«s. Not one in ten, we venture to say, ovei makes any 
ionbidcrablc proficiency in those puii;5uits to which every thing 
else L saciificed. A vciy large proportion carry aw.iy from the 
UnivGr<%ity less of ancient literature than they brought thither. 
It is quite absurd to attribute such a state of th^^gs to the imliH 
lenco and levity of youth. Nodilng like it is seen elsewhere. 
There arc idle lads, no doubt, among those who walk the h<»5^ 
])ital8, who sit at the desks of bankers, and serve at the cotmteris 
of tradesmen. But what, after all, is tlic degree of ifuir ulle* 
ness, and what proportion do they bear to those who arc active ? 
Is it not the most common thing in the world, to see men, who 
have passed their time at College in mere trifling, display tho 
greatest energy as soon as they enter on the business of life, and 
become profound lawyers, skilful physicians, eminent writers ? 
How can these things be explainedf, but by supposing that most 
of those who are compelled to reside at the Univeriiitics have 
no motive to learn what is taught there? Who ever employed 
a French master for four years without improving himself it) 
French ? Tho reason is plain. No mau employs such a master, 
but from a wid| <10 become acquainted with the language; and the 
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"'ited wMi Mn Iji^y VbiMtimidy to it.> Of flieto i|»fM> 

go to odr Oalfuit^ ett'ibd otmr tiu^ « faoxt iwafwnioii 
Bto BtttodMiL into tty flinfr ^re to'ltom >tlie ttiiogn stodiid 
tibe»«v bto w itwlr imli to neqwre t^IrtRiii (nivifegoi, wliidh le^ 
(ddntteo «toi^<nlike on the idte and on the diUmt. Try the 
tone e!i|Mtritnent with the French lengnege. Erect the teadb- 
^ of It {nto e corporatiotf. Give them toe fstower of oentor^ 
i^tig degrees. Enact that no person who cennet p^nce a ear* 
tifleatey attesting that he has been for a certain number of years 
a atttdeht at this academy, ehall be suffered to keep -a shop ; and 
ere will venture to predict^ that there will soon be thousands, 
who, after having wasted their money and their time in a foi> 
mal attendance on lectures and examinations, will not under* 
etand toe meaning of Parlez-wm Frmcais F 

It is the genm'al course of those who patronize an abuse to 
attribute to it every thing good which exists in spite of it. Thus, 
the defenders of our Universities commonly take it for granted, 
that we are indebted to them for all the talent which they have 
not been able to destroy. It is usual, when their meriu copi^ 
tinder discussion, to enumerate xery pompously all toe great^ 
men whom they have produced ; as if great men had not ap- 
peared under every system of education. Great men were train- 
ed in the schools of the Greek sophists and Arabian astrologers, 
of toe Jesuits and the Jansenism. There were great men when no* 
thing was taught but School Divinity and Canon Law ; and there 
would still be great men if nothing were taught but the fooleries 
of Bpurzbeim and Swedenberg. A long list of eminent names is 
no more a proof of the excellence of our Academic institutions, 
than toe commercial prosperity of the country is a proof of toe uti* 
liQr of restrictio||u in trade. Mo financial regulations, however ab> 
surd end pemidons, can prevent a people amongst whom pro- 
perty is secure, and the motive to accnmulate consequently 
strong, ftom becoming rich. The energy with which every in- 
dividual straggles to advance, more than counteracts the retard- 
ing force, tmd carries him forward, though at a slower rate, than 
if he were left at liberty. It is the same with restrictions which 
prevent the intellect from taking the direction which existing 
circumstances point out. They do harm. But they cannot wholly 
prevent other causes from producing good. In a conntiy in 
which public opinion is powerful, in which talents properly di- 
yeettm are sure to raise their professor to distinction, ardent and 
atoiring minds will surmount all the obstacles which may op* 
j^tsc their career. It is amongst persems who are engaged m 
public uid professional life that genius is most likely to be de- 
vehtpeo; (^toew'a large portion is necessarily sent to our 






UliSwtttttiw «oitId not iMMmt of* tniMBy oqniidevibto fDiii« ijli# ; 
aAortl), w««r»Botwn»o'hen»9r< IfwoomtopMiioMtHMlliil i 
HooMi of Farliomentand tboEnoliab and Scottisb'BpiVlllitlll- f 
Milt of tho investigation would be so fovMcable as iis \ 
atooly sapposed to Oxford and Cambridge, «And of • 
we are sure» diat many persons who* sinoe tliiey have rieim 
to eminenoet are perpetuallv cited as prooft of the bened- 
cial twdency of English eduoadon, were at College never , 
mentioned but as idle frivolous meoi fond of desnltcury reado 
ittg, and negligent of the studies of the place. It would | 
be mdelicate to name the living ; but we may venture to speak ' 
more particularly of the dead. It is truly curious to observe foe 
use which is made in such discussions as these, of names wbich 


we acknowledge to be glorious, but in which the Colli^l have 
no reason to glory, — that of Bacon, who reprobated their fundur 
mental constitution ; of Dryden, who abjured bis Abtta 
and regretted that he had passed his youth under her care; Of 
Eocke, who was censured and expelled ; of Milton, whose per* 
eon was outraged at one University, and whose works were com* 
mitted to the flames at the other I 
That in particular cases an University education may have 
produced good eflecte, we do not dispute. But w to foe great 
body of those who receive it, we have no besitaUon in sayinm 
that their minds permanently suffer from it. All the time whim 
they can devote to the acquisition of speculative knowle^ is 
wasted, and they have to enter into active life without it. tliey 
are compelled to plunge into the details of business, and are left 
to pick up general principles as they may. From all that we have 
seen and heard, we are inclined to suspect, in spite of all our pa* 
trlotio prejudices, that the young men, we mean the very young 
men, of England, are not equal as a body to those of France, Ger* 
many, or Russia. They reason less justly, and the subjects with 
wbich they are chiefly conversant are less manly. As they grow 
older, they doubtless improve. Surrounded by a free people^ en* 
lightened by a free press, with the means of knowledge placed 
within their reach, and the rewards of exertion simrklwg in thinr 
si^t, it would indeed be strange if they did not in a great mea* 
sure recover the superiority wbich they bad lost. The finished 
men of England may, we allow, chailenge a comparison with 
foose any nation. Yet our advantos^ are not so great that we 
can afford to sacrifice any of foem. We donot proceed so rttpid* 
ly, that we can prudently imitate foe example of Ligbtfoot in tin 
Morsery Tale, who never ran a race without tying his legs. The 
fasul e%cU of our University system ipay be iraMd^to tbe very 
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i»^ «I|4 MdfliiKlidi hat the roWdadoM ate tt)n«ound. Zt » 
ihett* kd^mtedge i« iaot ^8tcn<$tSfded ; thal^, heWever 
trell m»f atffoe on pirticalar poim^ tbe! 3 P biifa not that 
smitditd^ Md.iatr&pldity oFSutellecit wbWit |« the first object 
of mdeatton to prodtiee> Tliejr bate abstract reasoning. The 
very oatne of theory is terrible to them, 'they seem to think 
that th« ttse of experience U not to lead men to the knotrledge 
of getiend principle bat to prevent them from ever tliioking 
about general principles at all. They may play at bo-peep with 
truth i but they never get a full view of it in%ll its proportiohs. 
The cause we nelieve is that they have passed tbosd years du> 
ring which the_ mind frequently acquires the character wliich it 
ever after retains, in studies, which, when exclusively pursued^ 
have no tendency to strengthen or expand it. 

From these radical defects of the old foundations the London 
University is free. It cannot cry up one study or cry down 
another. It has no m|ans of bribing one man to learn what it 
13 of no use to him ita^ know, or of exacting a mock nttciuknre 
from another who Ickrns nothing at all. To be prosperous, it 
must be useful. 

We would not be too sanguine. But there arc signs of these 
times, and principles of human nature, to which we trust as fit lu- 
ly as ever any ancient astrologer trusted to the iiilcs of Ins 
science. Judging from titese, we will venture to cast the liuro> 
scope of the infant Institution. We predict, that the clamour by 
W&idh it has been assailed will die away,— that it is destined to a 
long, a glorious, and a beneficent existence,— that, while the 
spirit of its system remains unchanged, the details will vaiy 
with the vaiying necessities and fadnUes of every age, — that it 
will be the model of many fiatdre establishments— that even 
those haughty foundations hich now irea*- H with contempt, 
will in sometlegree feel its'salutai'v influence,— and that the .ip.. 
probation of a great people, to whose wisdom, energy and vir- 
tue, its cxertioiib will have largely contributed, will confer on 
it a dignity more imposing tlian any which it could derive 
Bom the most lucrative patronage, or the most splendid cerc- 
lAonifll. 

Even those who think our hopes extravagant, must owp that 

positive harm has been even suggested as likely to result 
this Institotion. All the imputed sins of its founders me 
sins of omission. "Whatever may be thought of diem, it it 
surely bistfcr that something shonld be omiUesl, than tlmt no- 
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way isitily^hf ^^trmwvliig thu^wi* Tm pM,f 

mirer of thq»d t^es tan nppr^bisad* An fpr^tMse mm v 
li4$vli!ig that ^ project really |;end^ to the gom Of thevofit^^ ^ 
try, continue to throw obloquy upon it'— and tliat there ere taeh 
men we believe — to them we have nothing to aay* We h«^e ^ 
no hope of converting them; no wish to revile them. Lei 
them quibble, declaim, sneer, esJituniiiate. Their pnnishmeiit 
is to be what they are- 

For ti9, oor part has been deliberately cfaosen^-*Hixxd sho^l bo 
manfully sustained^ We entertain a firm conviction that iho 
principle of liberty, as in government and trade, so al90 in 
education, are all-important to the happiness of mankind. To 
the triumph of those principles we look forward, not, wo trust, 
with a fanatical confi^nce| but assuredly with a cheerful and 
steadfast hope. Their nature may be misunderstood. Theiv^' 
pr<igress may be retarded. They may be maligned, deriiled, 
nay at times cxplocled, and apparently Ibrgoitca. But wo do, 
ill our «*oiils, believe that they are strong with tlie rength, iiitd 
c[uu:k with the vitality of truth : that **''* 

bomid; that when they recede, it is fox ward vjih 

greater elasticity; tliat whenj:hey to^rUh, tlie^c arc the 
becds of renovation in their very decay— and tha( their influ- 
ence will eoniiiuic to blohs distant generation^, wlwcn1nfam> it** 
self shall have reused to reipu;^ from olfdi^'ion the arts atnl<thc 
names of tho'ie who h«ive om^d them, the dupe, the dissem- 
bler, the the Inrchng-^l^e btK^oit and the sarcasm, the 

liar and the lie * 
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Akt. IV. Consideratiom on Trade* London, 

rpHAT any considerable chm^e could be effected in that rc- 
-■" strictivc and artificial system under which so largo a piMi- 

J iortioii of the commerce and industry of the country Las broil 
ong conducted, and under which so many interests have grown 
up, without occasioning considerable Ruflhring and embarns^- 
ment, was what no one could expect. The temporary dis- 
tress and inconvenience consequent upon the abandonment of 
an illiberal and exclusive system, is the price that must luia^ 
voidably be paid for the greater prosperity and security that will 
infallibly result from reverting to one that is less unsocial, 
natural, and sound. In the meanwhile it is, no doubt, the duty of 
ministers to advance, as we think IVIessrs Jlobinson and 1 luskU- 
feon have done, with slow and ivell considcrcil steps in the path of 
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Ifcrroiieoiis in {UriiicipK oave becomei in the csouree of tiit)^ de^h^ 
oogcftfted iato our commercial policy* Bot the duty of steaoily 
|»er«eireitiog m a'^oondsystem^ in despite of the clamours of the 
JgnoiraOt and interested» however painful it may sometimes be 
; in its performancie^ is one from which ministers cannot swerve 
lirithottt sacrificing the public interests to those of a comparatively 
email partar. The course which principle points out is not o& 
^ten thiit which it is most for the interest or a minister, anxious 
only to catch at the ephemeral popularity of the day, to follow; 
^lit it is by a resolute adherence to it, and by no other means^ 
that the lasting, and real interests of a mighty nation can ever 
be permanently secured, and its prosperity established on a 
secure and solid foundation. It is on this account that We most 
heartily congratulate our readers on the resistance made by 
ministers to the efforts to induce them to relax in their purpose 
of breaking up the monopoly under which the silk trade is now 
placed ; and on the pledge which they have given of their deter- 
mination to adhere to that enlarged system of commercial po- 
licy they have so wisely adopted. We have no difficulty in 
saying, that if th^ act up to their promise, and give full and un** 
compiromising eiiect to the system they have partially intro- 
duced, they will establish for themselves a lasting claim on the 
gratitude of the country ; and will do the most tliat can be done 
to perpetuate the commercial prosperity, and, by consequence, 
tbetmwer and glory of the British nation. 

These remaps have been suggested rather by observing 
the clamour that has been excited against the general merits 
^(fae system Vhich ministers are pursuing, than because we 
tffiink that they are peculiarly applicable to the particular cose 
of the Timber trade, to which we nowmean very briefly to call the 
attention of our readers. It does not seeiU to us that this is a 
case ill which it is possible that any considerable outcry could 
be raised against ministers for immediately carrying those mea- 
sures into effect, which we think we shall succeed in showing, 
are of the highest importance to the best interests of the country* 
If we can prove that the duties on timber are not only oppres- 
sive in their amount, but that they are imposed in a way that 
renders theni utterly inconsistent with every fair principle of 
^commercial intercourse — tliat they have deeply injured our 
trade with 4the Nortli of Europe, and forced us to substitute an 
inferior apd naturally dear species of timber in the place of 
Kwe that is vastly superior, and naturally cheaper— it may sure- 
ly be concluded tliat the reduction of the duties, and the placing 
m them on a fair and equal footing, would be measures no 
less popular tlian beneficial. 
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Thio practice of encouraging the importation of the timber 
of Canada and our other posspsions in North America, in prefe- 
rence to that of foreign countries, is but of recent growth. It took 
Us rise during the administration of Mr Vansittart, — and bears 
in every part the impress of liis favourite policy. The events that 
took place in 1808 having seriously affected our previous re- 
lations with the Baltic powers, a deficiency in the accustomed 
supply of timber began to be apprehended ; and the ship<owners 
and Canada merchants dexterously availed themselves of this 
circumstance, to excite the fears of the ministry, and to prevail 
upon them to change the fair aiubliberal system on whicli the 
trade in tiinbeahad been conducted up to that time, by grant- 
ing extraordinary encouragement to its importation from Ca- 
nada. A large addition was accordingly made, in 1809, to 
the duties j)rcviously charged on timber from the North of 
Europe, at the same time that those previously charged on 
timber from Canada and our other possessions in America 
were ctifirely repcah^d ; and in the very next year (1810), tlie 
duties thus imposed on Baltic timber were doubled! Nor did 
the increase of duties on European timber stop even at thiw 
point. Ill 1813 Ml* Vansittart again added 25 per cent, to 
them, on pretence of increasing the public revenue, though wo 
believe for no other purpose than to increase the prefer- 
ence already given to Ctimula timber : For, pogrly as we 
think of Mr Vaiisittart’s sagacity, we cannot bring ourselves 
to believe that he actiuilly imagined he would add to the re- 
venue the country by increasing the duties on an article 
imported from a particular quarter of tlie world, that was al- 
ready taxed up to the very higliest point, while he allowed a 
similar article to be imported from another quarter duty free ! — 
The various duties that had thus been imposed on timber 
from tlie North of Europe, amounted, when consolidated by 
the 5JHli of liis late Majesty, 'to 3/. 5s. per load. 

1 laving thus granted a monopoly of tlie timber trade to the 
Canada merchants, Mr Vansittart could not consistently re- 
fuse to place the proprietors of iron mines in this country in the 
same favoured situation. And they, in consequence, procured 
an act of Parliament, by which prohibitory duties were im- 
posed on the imjiortatioii of Swedish and other foreign iron ! 

Before proceeding further, it will be proper to direct our atten- ' 
lion for a fi'w moments to the nature and extent of that commerce 
w ith the Non li of Kurope, against which Mr Vansittart had aiinect ■ 
so deadly a blow. Now it appears from ihcnccouiits inserted in 
Mr eddy's Em'opran Commerce (p. 398), that the value of lh<i 
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coiniTiotlitjes exported from Great Britain to the countries con- 
tiguous to llie Baltic, in 1803, amounted to 5,4.27,i>4‘2/. ; and 
that In the same year 4,123 British ships passed the Sound at 
Elsingur* Mr Otldy thinks that at tins epoch, the total a- 
verage value of the exports from tlie ports’ of tlie Baltic and 
Norway to foreign countries, amounted, exclusive of corn^ to a- 
boiit TWKiA'E TMiEi.ioNs, and that two thirds at least of this trade 
ivas then in jiossession of the British. Iron and wood, which 
were almost entirely taken by this country, are estimated to have 
formed nearly a fourth part of the entire exports, and about 
two thirds of those from the ports of Sweden and Norway,- 
During ihe following six years the trade contiuifcd to improve; 
and ill 1801), the year when Mr Vansittart connnencctl his o- 
perations, no fewer than 428,000 tons of British shipping were 
employed in it, being between a fourth and a Jifth pari oj tlie 
whole iticrcanlile navij tf Great Brilain / 

I lad this trade met with that encouragement and protection 
IVom the Legislature to which its vast importance gave it so 
just a chiim, or had it even been let alone, there can be no doubt 
that it w'ould have formed, for ages to come, one of the main 
sonreesofour commercial jirosperity. The nations roimd the Bal- 
tic have made little progress in inaiiufactuving industry. They 
abound in valuable raw products; but they are wholly desti- 
tute as wdl of the liner species of manufactured commodi- 
ties, as of colonies. Nor have they any indiiceinenl to en- 
deavour directly to supply themselves with the formci*, or 
to eslablish the latter. Their iron and copper mines, their 
vast forests, and their immense tracts oflertile and hitherto un- 
cultivated land, allbn.1 much more advantageous and I'eady 
investments for their scanty and ilelicieiit capital, ihaii could 
be found in maiinfactures or foreign trade, l^he Northern 
nations must long (ind their advantage in exchanging their raw 
for the wrought jiroducts of other countries; aiul nothing but 
their own misconduct, or their being undersold by otlicrs, can 
ever deprive tliose who have been in tiie habit of supplying 
them with niuiiufactured goods, of so extensive and valuable a 
market. 

But of all the countries in the world, there is obviously none 
which has so many facilities for carrying on an advantageous 
commerce witli the Nortli as Great iJritain. We have an ex- 
cess of all those coimnoditics of which Russia, Prussia, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway, stand most in need ; and, on the other 
hand, they have an excess of many of those of which we 
are nearly destitute. The vast and advantageous trallic wc 
formerly carried on ivith the Baltic, <lid not, therefore, in any 
degree ilepend on artificial or acchlental circumstances. It <lid 
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not rest on the miserable foundation of bounties and draw- 
backs, but on the gratification of real and mutual wants and 
desires : And had it not been violently interfered with, if, must 
have continued to increase with every increase of the produc- 
tive powers, or of the means of purchasing of either party. It 
has been justly remarked by the Marquis Gamier, the excel- 
lent translator and annotator of the Wealth of Nations, that no • 
inconsiderable portion of the increased power and wealth of 
England may be traced to the growing power and opulence pf 
Russia. But the Russian Empire is yet only in the infancy of 
civilization ; she must continue, for a very long period, to ad- 
vance in the career of improvement, and it will be our own * 
fault if we do not reap still greater advantages from her pro- 
gress. 

Such however was the commerce agaijist which Mr Vansittnrt 
levelled his prohibitions, — and which they went far to destroy ! 

In 181 i, the year after the 25 per cent, additional duty on tim- 
ber had been imposed, and when all the ports of the Baltic 
wTre open to our ships, there were only 242,000 tons of British 
shipping employed in that very trade which, as we have al- 
ready seen, had in 1809, the year when the first increase of du- 
ties took place, employed 428,000 tons ! In 1816, we had only 
181,000 tons employed in the Biiltic trade ; and the shipping 
employed in it in 1819, the fourth year of a profound peace, 
was still 55,000 tons short of what it had been during the hot- 
test period of the war ! 

By diminishing our imports from the Northern nations, the 
acts imposing high duties on European timber and iron neces- 
sarily tliniinisheu our exports to them in the same proportion# 
Tlie following extract from the evidence of Mr Edward Pat- 
zeker, a merchant of Memel, given before the Committee of 
the House of Commons, on the Foreign Trade of the country 
in 1821, shows the effect that the increased duties on timber 
had on the commerce with Prussia. 

Has there been a great alteration in the timber trade between 
Memel and this country of late years? — Since the war a great al- 
teration ; before the war wc used to have 950 to 1000 English ships 
in one and since the war we have had from 200 to 300 only. 

‘ When you talk of 900 ships, do you mean 900 ships trading be- 
tween Great Britain and Memel ? — Yes. 

‘ Do you mean that number of cargoes were loaded in the year 
for England? — Yes. 

^ How many cargoes were loaded for Great Britain during the 
last year (1820) ? — About 270 or 280 cargoes, there have not been 
more. 

* To what cause do you attribute that great diminution in the 

Z 2 . 
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trade ?— --To the high duties ih Ekgjl*akd ; for formerly the du- 
* ties were only 16s. and some pence, now they arc SL 3s. in a British, 
and $1. Si- in a foreign ship. 

* Has that diminished trade in timber produced a great alteration 
IB the circumstances of the people of Prusf:ia? — Yes, for it is the 
only trade which we can carry on ; wheat and all the rest of our ar* 
^ tides cannot be brought here; Timber is the only one that can be 
bronglit, and the trade from Poland has very much ceased in conse- 
quence of the diminished demand for it; tlie people cannot sell their 
goods, and wc cannot take such quantities of timber as we used to 
do ; and, therefore, they cannot take English goods from us. " 

^ *• If such an alteration was to take place in tlie duties on timber in 

this countrvias to give the Prussians a larger share of the trade than 
they at present enjoy, do you think that would produce increased 
friendly feelifigs on the part of the people of your country to the peo- 
ple of this country ? — It woukl. They v^ould certainly take far more 
goods from hence, as'lhey could get better rid of them. The Poles, 
also, would take more of them. ’ * 

'The eflcct that the increased duties had on the trade with 
Norway and Sweden, aggravated as they in some degree were 
by an absurd method of charging the duty oii deals, was still 
more striking and extraordinary. These countries had no 
products, except timber and iron, to excliange for our commo- 
dities; and as neither of these could be advantageously- im})ort- 
cd into Englandnmder the new system, the trade with them 
almost entirely ceased ; and they were reluctantly compelled 
to resort to the markets of France and Holland for the articles 
thfty had formerly im})orted from us. In proof' of this we may 
mention, that the exjmrts to Sweden, winch had amounted in 
1814 tQ 51 1,818/., had declined in 1819 to 46, 656/. ; and..lhe 
exports to Norwiiy, which had in 1815 amounted to 199,902/., 
amounted in 1819 to only 6J,741/, f 

This extraordinary falling off in so very important a briinch 
of our commerce having been established beyond all question 
by the evidence taken before the Committees to which we have 
already referred ; an approach to a better system w as made in 
1821, wlien the duty on timber from the North (jf Europe was 
reduced from 3/. 5s. to 2/. 15s. per load, at the same time lliat 
a duty of 10s. per load was laid on timber from Brittsh Ame- 
rica. This, however, was plainly a feeble and inefficient incasure. 
It was stated, to be sure, at the tune, that the 21. 5s. per load 
of excess of duty tliat was thus continued on Baltic timber over 
that laid on timber imported from Canada, was not more than 


* Repoi-t, printed by order of the House of Commons, 9ih March 
mUfp. 107. 

f Lorda’ Ueport on ihe Fdrrign Trade of the Country, p. 84. 
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Riifficient lo balance the lajrrater freiglit and other chaigcs con- 
sequent upon the importation of the latter; and that it woiilch 
therefore, be in future indifferent to a merclmnt whether be 
imported timber from Memel or Miramichi ! Hut, in point of 
fact, the discriminating dutyin favour of Canada timber has 
been, as we shall afterwards sliow, infinitely too high for the 
piirj^ose of cficct'iig this cquiilization ; and has consequently 
occasifMied its continued iin})drtation, in preference to timt from 
the B dtic, and presented an insuperable obstacle to onr re- 
covering onr former ascendancy in tlie trade with the North 
of Knrope. But admitting that the duty It/ul been adjusted so 
as to have had the anticiimted cficct, could any thing be more 
preposterous and absurd than to impose it on such a principle ? 
There are mines of coal in New Holland; but what should w^c 
think w’crc an attempt made to impose such duties on coals 
from Newcastle ns should render it indiftbrent to a I^ondoii 
mercliafit whether he imported a cargo of coal fioin the Tyne 
or Botany Bay ? Now, the case of the timber duties is, in 
point of principle, precisely the same. We may obtain timber 
from countries so near at hand that oiir ships can make three, ^ 
fimr, five, and even six voyages a year to them ; * and yet we 
refuse lo admit this timber into our ports, until w^e have loaded 
it with a duty that has the effect to raise its price to a Jevd 
with that wliich is brought from the other side ofithc Atlantic— 

:i vt)ynge whicli our shij)s cannot, at most, perform above twice 
51 year ! are bold lo say, that the impolicy and absurdity 

of tills regulation cannot be exceeded by any thing in the com- 
mercial policy even of Old Spain. It is impossible to decide 
wliethcr it is more disgraceful to the intelligence, or injurious 
to the interests of the country., 

TJicse statements apply chiefly to the iircTercncc showm lo 
the large fir timber of our Plantations over that of other coun- 
tries ; f but the following officiid account, to which we beg to 
call the particular attention of onr residers, of the nites of du- 
ty payable 5it this inonient on all the principal articles of wood 
imported into this country, shows the extent to which the sys- 
tem of preference has been carried. 

* According to the evidence of Mr J. D. Powles, an extensive 
ship and inFurance-hroker, ships can make six voyages from Nor- 
way, three or four from Prussia, and two from Russia, in ^ season.— 
C<nnmons Report^ p. 89- 

f In the language of the Customs, wood is the general term, and 
comprehends timber, deals, and battens; nhen in (he form of ahewn 
tree or log, it is called timber; when sawn into thin pieces, it is call- 
ed batten, if not above seven inches broad ; and deal whea ahave that 
bread ik. 
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An Account of the Hotec of Duty payable in Great Britain on the 
Principal Artirtrc of Wood. 
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Iii>>pi((ot~(l( Hiiars Oihii*% Custimhousi'. 11. J), WjDODII U'llil), 

JjOHtloiiy ‘iH/A Mat/ 1S2*>. j'fssi'iifinl hts/uilat (Unimt “ 

It 1'7 n(li(‘iil()iis lor ns, wliilo tJio loivi^iier can l.iy Ins fin^t i 
on such a 'liable as this, to boast ol* our liberal coiMiiuu'ci.il 
j)olicy. Here is one of the most iinportaiU branelu s of oui 
coinnierce, from which forei^vneis are almost wholly eveliidiMl, 
Hii\in^ set such an exaniphs can we wonder lh.it tbr Swtrjes, 
Kussuins, and Prussians should endeavour, as iJiey have aJn a-* 
dy partially dojie, wholly to shut ns out of their ni.iikt I 

We admit that this system has increased onr connnerci' with 
Canada — or rather our indvret comimare with the Ciiited 
States ; for it has bivji repeal(»dly slateil in thi‘ J louse oi 
Commons, and was completely proved before the (Vaninit- 
tees, tliat 7hoh' than a hat I of the timber impottid info this 
nnnitrij J tom Amctica /a 7iof the ^7u\oth oj Ctumda^ but of the 
IVeitem frtrttof ?/ of the State of Y 07 L! Put, snjjpoHii^ 

it to b(‘ wholly the produce of ( anada, still we lane to ask, 
why should the trade with the IhiUie l)e irrt'parably iiijur- 

* An unimportant alteration was made by an acl of la^t Sis^inn, 
passed subsecpieutly to the date of this account (6. Cico. IV.^cap. 
101), in th(‘ duty on deals not of the British colonicfa, exteedina 
Olid i5 feet long. 
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ed, and the people of Britain forced to pay double price* 
for their timber, in order /o force a trade with our North 
American possessions? We have no hesitation in saying, 
that instead of being of any value to England, it would 
have been well for her, had Canada, Nova Scotia, &c. conti- 
nued to this hour in the possession of their aboriginal sa- 
vages, So far from gaining by them, we are quite sure that 
it will be a very moderate computation to say, that they have 
already forced us to incur a dead loss ot sixty or seventy 
millions; and wc have still to remit upwards of 500 , 000 /. a 
year to them, to assist in defraying the expenses of their go- 
vernment ! Neither is there the least prospect that wc shall 
long continue to maintain our dominion over these expensive 
dependencies. There is not a man of sense in the Empire who 
does not look forward to the dissolution, at no distant period, 
of the connexion between Canada and England. And though 
she is certainly entitled, in the mean time, to iair and fiicndly 
treatment at our hands, it is really too much to expect that we 
should impoverish ourselves, and ruin an important branch of 
pur commerce, for her sake. 

We have already said enough to show, that though the tim- 
ber we have been forced to import from America had been 
equal, in point of quality, to the timber of the North of Eu- 
rope, the existing regulaiions.are altogether indefensible. Such, 
however, is not the case. We have not only foiced the con- 
sumers of timber to pay a monopoly price for it, but we have 
also compelled them to use a very inferior and comparatively 
worthless article ! The Committee of the House of Lords ob- 
serve, in their first Report on the Foi eign Trade of the Countiy^ 
that * the North American timber is more soft, durable, 

* and evdry description of it more liable, though in dilfej ent de- 
« grees, to the dry rot, than timber of the North of Europe. 

♦ The red pine, however, which bears a small proportion lo the 

• other descriptions of timber, and the greater part of which, 

♦ though imported from Canada, is the jn oduce of the ( ^nited 
^ StateSf is distinguished fiom the white pine b}^ its greater du- 

* rabiiity. On the whole, it is stated by one of the Commis- 
^ sinner’s of his Majesty’s Navy, most distinguished for practi- 

* cal knowledge, experience, and skill, that the timber of Ca- 

• nada, both oak and fir, does not possess^ for the jmrpose tf 
^ ship^building^ more than half the ditrabihly of *wQod cf the same 
« description^ the produce of the No^lh of Europe. The result 
f of its application to other purposes oi building, is described 

* by timber merchants and carpenters to be nearly similar. * 

(P' ^*) 

We mbjoin the following extracts from the evidence cf Sir 
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Robert Seppings the CommisJsioner nlliidcd to by the Cowimittee, 
whose fvreat intelligence and experience render his opiiiibh of 
the highest authority, 

* Can you state to the Committee the result of any observatioiipjl 
that you or other«r in hia Majesty’s service liave made, on the durabi- 
lity of timber, the produce of the North Americati colonies, or tim- 
ber imported from the North of Europe, applied to the same pur- 
poses ? — About the year 1796» there were a certain number of fri- 
gates built of the fir of the Baltic, and their average iiitrahility tvas 
about EIGHT ymr9. About the year 1812, there were a considerable 
number of frigates built also, of fir of the growth of North Atncrlcaf 
and their ax>eragr dnrahilUy %ms 77ot half that time, 

* You have staled that Canada timber is peculiarly subject to itic 

dry rot, and the dry rot is known to have prevailed lately to a 
great degree in the navy ; has that prevaiU^d principally since the 
application of Canada timber to the uses of the navy ? — I believe the 
naty has suffered very considerably from the introduction of Tanada 
timber^ or timber of the growth of North America ; and in conse- 
quence, from experience, we have entirely discontinued the lue of if, 
except for deals and masts. * (p. 56.) 

Mr Copland, an c-^tensive builder and timber merchant, on 
being asked by the Committee what was bis opinion with re- 
spect to the comparative qualities of American and Haitic 
timber, answered,— ‘ The timber of the Baltic in general, 

* speaking of Norway, Russian, Prussian, and Swedish timber, 

‘ i» of very superior quality to that imported from America; 

‘ the bulk of that ts very inferior in quality^ vinch softer in its 

* nature^ not so dm^abley and ver y liaUeto dr y 7 of i indeed it is 
‘ not allowed by any professional mail ' under Government to 
‘ be used, nor is it ever used in the best buildings in I-ondon ; 

* it is only speculators that are induced to use it, from the price 
‘ of it being much low'cr (in consequence of its exemption from 

* duty) than the Baltic timber*; if you wore to lay two plaiiks of 

* American timber upon each other, in the course, of a twelve- 
‘ month they would have the dry rot, almost invariably, to a 

* certain extent.’ (p. 56.) And fifty passages to the same ef- 
fect might be produced, from the evidence of persons of the 
greatest experience in building. 

Now, we would beg leave to ask, whether any thing can be ' 
more absolutely monstrous, than to force, by means of a systcui 
of discriminating duties, a very large proportion of the public 
to use that very timber in the construction of their ships and 
houses, which Government will not use for either of these pur- 
poses, and which the most experienced engineers anil builders 
pronounce to be utterly unlit for them ? This is not to impose >- 
duties on a fair and equal principle for the sake of revenue, but 
for the 9aLe of seduring a prefereiioe to a worthioas article* It 
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IS not lo'impose duties in the way in which they may be leastj 
but in that in which they may be most injurious to those who 
have to pay them. 

In order to exhibit a view of the present state of the timber 
trade^ and to show the absolute incompetency of the trifling al-* 
teration of the duties made in 1821^ to produce any material 
change in the proportion pf the ejuantity of timber importecl 
from the North of Europe to that imported from America, wc 
subjoin the following official account of the ()uantities of the 
principal articles of wood imported into Great Britain, during 
the year ended the 5th January 1824, distinguishing those im- 
ported from the British plantations from those imported from 
the North of Europe and other foreign countries. 


An Account of the Qjiantiiics of the jn'incipal Ai tides of Wood imported 
into Great Britain in the year cndhi^ 5th Jamavy^ 1824, dislinguish-^ 
ing the Import from the British Colonies* 


SPECIES OV WOOD. 

1 

Total quantity ini'- 
ported from the 
Brtlibh Colonies. 

From Jiuropc, &c. 

Total quantity im- 
ported. 

Dye and Hardwoods^ viz. 




Fustic . • . Tons 

3,154 2 8 7 

2,008 14 2 6 

5,162 17 1 13 

Logwood . . • Tons 

9,403 16 a 16 

5,595 1 3 12 

14,9!)8 18 2 0 
11,929 15 0 18 

Mahogany . . Tons 

8,767 3 1 9 

3,162 11 3 9 

Titnlcr, viz. 

* 



Battens . . at q. No. 

827 1 22 

8,672 1 20 

9,499 3 12 

Deals • . . at q« No. 

8,279 3 6 

27,183 0 0 

35,462 3 6 

Deal Ends , at q. No. 

430 0 17 

6,636 3 14 

7,067 0 1 

Lathwood . Fathoms 

6,571 OfJ 

4,548 0 

11,120 0 

Masts, under 12 inches in 

diameter . . No. 

4,270 0 0 

8,651 0 0 

12,921 0 0 

■ ■ ■'■ , 1 2 in. in diam. and 
upwards Lds. and ft. 

’ 2,752 48 > 

2,233 28 0 

4,986 26 1 

Oak Plank Lds. and ft. 

6 43 A 

3,615 32 tV 

3,622 25 

Spars . • « at q. No. 

182 2 9 

940 2 4 

1,123 0 13 

Staves . . . at q. No. 

33,610 3 31 

26,732 1 24 

60,313 1 15 

Timber, Fir Lds. and ft. 

329,929 49 -I 

1S0,!X)1 37 i 

480,831 37 i 

, Oak Lds. and ft. 

11,243 39 

3,683 47 0 

14,927 36 0 



^ Loads and fcci 

20,279 IS 1 

460 5 0 

20,739 20 i 

Wainscot Logs Lds. & ft. 


2,221 48 ] 

2,221 18 1 


R. D. WouniFiELn, AwiMaat Jiispnlov General. 


Inspector GvneraVs Qfpa\ Cusfotn' JlonsCt 
Lomhn, ^>ith Mtof. 1825. 
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We have already seen, that not a single foot cf Ammcnn 
timber is used for the purpose of ship-^building in any of bis Ma- 
jesty’s yards ; and for many purposes of house carpentry Baltic ^ 
timber is quite indispensable, it appears, however, from the 
above account, that, notwithstanding these powerful recommend 
dations in its favour, the quantity of fir and oak-timber import^- 
ed from America is above t*wo and a half times the quantity of 
that which is imported from the North of Europe ! And .ycft , 
there is not a timber-merchant who is not ready to admit, that, 
in the event of the duties being equalized, no American timber 
would be imported, except for masts and spars, and the finish** 
ing of rooms; and that the importations from the North ofEu?*, 
rope would be, at the very least, three times greater than the im- 
portations from America. 

Not onl}'^, 'however, is the duty of 2Z. 15s. per load on timber 
from the Baltic, when there is only 10s. per load of duty on 
timber from Canada, utterly subversive of every sound principle 
of commercial economy and taxation, but, though it were other- 
wise unexceptionable, it is so very oppressive in its amount, as 
to render its reduction an object of the last importance. The 
cost of the various descriptions of wood annually imported into 
Great Britain to the consumers, has been estimated to amount 
to about FOUR MILLIONS. Of this sum the duty amounts to 
about 1,600,000^., * leaving 2,4*00,000/. to defray the prime 
cost of the wood, and the various charges attending its impor- 
tation. Of these charges, is by far the greatest; and 

considerably exceeds both the first cost of the wood and the 
importer’s profits taken together. It appears, from a statement, 
printed (p. 108) in the I^ords’ Report, already referred lo, that 
the cost of Swedish timber in Sweden is exactly the same as the 
cost of the inferior species of Canada timber, or yellow pine, in 
Canada ; and that while Mcmel timber only costs the exporter 
35s. per load, Canada, or more properly New York, red pine 
costs him 50s. But while the prime cost of Baltic timber is" 
thus about the same, or rather less than the prime cost of Ame- 
rican timber, the freight of the latter is commonly about three 
times that of the former ; and it is, as has been already shown, 
this higher freight that the discriminating duty of 2/. 58. per 
load was intended to balance. A reduction of the dut^^ on 
Baltic timber would, therefore, Tiave a double effect ; for it would 
not only be productive of a considerable direct advantage, but 


* The total gross duties on timber amounted, in 1822, to 

1,328,778/. ; in 1823, to 1,598,507/. ; and, in 1824, they amounted 
to 1,900,095/. 
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would iilso be productive of a much greater Indirect advantage, 
by the immense saving nf J] eight it would occai»ion. 

It is clear, therefore, that every principle of justice and poli- 
cy concur to show, that the duties on Baltic and Canada timber 
should be equalized. But suppose that Crovernment were so far 
to compound with established error and absurdity, as to reduce 
the duty on Baltic timber from 2L 15s. to \L 5s. per load, and 
to raise the duty on Canada timber from 10^. to 15s. per load ; 
the effect of such a measure would be to leave a discriminating 
duty of JOs. ill favour of our loving subjects in America, at the 
same time that it would be a va^t boon to the country, and 
would not really lead to any considerable reduction of the reve- 
nue. We have not the slightest doubt, that, under such a sys- 
te^n, the imports of timber from the Noith of Europe would at 
the very least be doubled ; and on this hypotliesis, the revenue 
now derived fiom this source would decline only 10 per cent. 
The revenue derived from the timber imported from Ameiica 
would undoubtedly be diminished; but the diminution would 
not be so great as might bo supposed. Even now by far the 
largest proportion of the produce of the duties is derived from 
those which are laid on timber from the Noith of Europe; niul 
the addition of a half, wliich we have proposed making to the 
existing duty on American timber, would go a good way to ba- 
lance the loss that would be sustained, in consrtjuence of the di- 
minished quantity of it that would be impoitcd. 

On the wltole then, we see no reason whatever to think, sup- 
posing the duties to be regulated on the plan now proposed, 
that the loss of revenue Mould exceed ^00,000/. or at most 
500,000/. lint taking it as high as 600,000/. a year, can the 
loss of such a sum be compared for one moment wilh the ad- 
vantages that would accrue to the public from tlie reduction of 
the duty? Considering the extent to which foreign timber 
used ill the building of our ships, the construction of our liouscs, 
and in our luanuf.ictiiring establish men we are warranted in 
afiirming, that the dmet effects tliat would result liom such a re- 
duction of its price as would follow the adojition of the mea- 
sure we haAC proposed, would be in the highest degree benefi- 
cial to almost every class; while the indirect iffeels ol such a mea- 
sure in revhing and increasing ^our commerce with the Baltic, 
and in reducing the cost of our ships, and making them more 
able to withstand the* competition of for(‘igiu rs, would do more 
perhaps than any other measure, short of the abolition of the 
Corn Laws, which it is in the jiower of Parliament to adopt, 
to add to the coinrnereial, mamifacturing, and maritime grsat- 
Mi^s of the couatrv. 
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But whether we reduce the duties or not, it is indispensable 
that the present monstrous system of charging them should be 
amende<l. Our situation may be so very unfortunate, that we 
must, for the sate of a paltry pittance of 400,000/, or 500,000/, 
a year, forego all the advantages that would result from the ef- 
fectual reduction of the duties. But that never can be a rea- 
son why W'c should impose a high duty on good timber, not for 
the sake of revenue, but iii order to force tlie consumption of 
that which is bad, or that our ships and houses may be infect- 
ed with dry rot ! This is a system which is utterly intolerable, 
and which ought not to exist even for another day. 

But as there is no system, however vicious, and no abuse, 
Imwcver flagrant, by which some individuals arc not benefited, 
we must not expect that even a change, so greatly beneficial as 
tins would certainly prove, could be eflected w'ithout some op- 
position. I'll at very sensitive bod}*, the Shipping Intqrest, w'ould, 
we have no doubt, cry out against any measure that might have 
the ell*ect to lessen the sum paid by the public on account of 
freight. But surely it is not to be endured, tliat the com- 
merce of the country should be forced out of its old and natu- 
ral channels, our imports diminished, and inferior timber ibreed 
upon us at a high price, that employment may be found for 
40,000 or 50,000 tons of shipping I If we are to be so oppress- 
ed for such an object, we may next expect to see’ steam -pack- 
ets prohibited, in order to increase the demand for coaches and 
the duties on posting ! 

The circumstances under which the timber trade is placed 
at this moment, seem also to be particularly favourable for the 
consideralibn of this cjiiestioii. The same spiiit of speculation 
and overtrading that has been productive of so much mischief 
in other (lej)artments of commerce, has been at work in tliis; 
and has led to such an excessive importation tliat timber is said 
to be at jiresent soiling for little more than the amount of the 
duties. If, therefore, it were now enacted, that the reduction 
of the duties should lake place at the distance of twelve or 
eighteen nionlhs, a check would be given to any farther im- 
portation in the mean time, and lime would be afforded for 
clearing off the stocks now on hand at a considerable advance 
of price. 

It is worthy of remark, that it is particularly merit ioncil in 
the Reports both of the Lords’ and Commons’ Coniiiiittees, that 
the Canada merchants and ship-owners were never led t() believe 
lhat the duties imposed on Baltic timber in I80J), 1810, and 1813 
would be permanent; and that, on the contrary (Commons’ Re- 
ports, p, 4.) pains were taken to eouvince thm theft they woxdd only 
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he temporary. Thei'e is nothings therefore, to prevent Parlia- 
ment immediately interfering to lower or to equalize the duties. 
And we do hope that ministers will not delay taking up the 
consideration of this truly great tjucstion. They have already, 
much to their own credit, and greatly to the advantage of the 
country, elfectually reduced the duties laid by Mr Vansittart on 
foreign iron. But they must not stop short at this point. And 
we are well convinced, that they cannot but feel lliat it is im- 
possible for them, coiisistenll3^ witli their duty to the countiy, 
or with Uiose sound principles on which they have already 
acted, and to vvhieh they have avowed their dctcrralnation to 
adhere, to permit so disgraceful and ruinous a system to con- 
tinue. 


Aut. V. — 1. To-day in L eland. In three Volumes, 12nio. 
Londmi, 1825. 

2. T(tl(s of the O^Ilara Family. In three Volumes, 12nio. 
London, 1825. 

3. O'lhua^ or 1798, In two Volumes, 12mo, London and 
Dublin, i82.'3. 

4. The Advent H) et , or Scenes in Inland in Htc of Mi^ 

zahith. In three Volumes. Loudon, 1825. 

Tt has been said ly somebody that ^ the story-telling faculty 
Ms a very coiniiion one;’ — and tlie facility with which 
Novels are engendered now-a-dajs would seem to confirm 
the assertion. The quality, liowever, of these })rodiictions 
is still more ri'iiiiiHaible than I heir (jiiantity. If we w’cre 
to ‘ call for the returns’ of the Circulating Libraries for 
thirtj’' or forty years back, we should find that, for every 
one good novel then in the market there are now a do/en. 
Lveu the lowest class of such w^orks has vibcn considerably in 
the scale; — the Miiierv.i l^iess itself ha^ bten obliged to 

• nurcber avec son slide; ’ and we no longer read such llungs 
as ^ while the heroine’s brow w^as shaded with the sable mantle 
‘ of despair, she Avas taken w'ith a violent sjiittiiig of blood, ’ — 
or of ‘ a song sung at Lady — ’s masijueradc, which w^as so 
‘ jiathetic, that iny Lord Mahogany, w'ho Avas there in the cha- 

* racter of a mile stone, burst into tears ! ’ 

The impulse toA\ards Novel-writing, which is, at present, all ^ 
over Europe, driving the current of imaginative talent into this 
channel, --Jeaving the lair springs of Poesy dry and deserted, 
~may blTOaced, no doubt, lo the example and success of our 
3 
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oWii inimitable Romancer *of the Norlh. Homer has b^eji 
described as the ibuiitniii at Vliich all succeeding poel^ 
drank; — and the Author of Waverlw, in this other s^er^ 6f 
fictioiij is the modern source, to which 

* lesser stars, 

‘ llcpairing, in their golden urns draw light. * 

In the general hunt after subjects and materials, which thi^ 
competition among this new class of novelists has occasioned* 
liistorians and antiquarians have been put in requisition : every 
country in tlie world has, in turn, been ransacked ; and Ro- 
mance, like Napoleon, has levied hei conscription of Heroes 
everywhere. Not only Europeans and Americans, both civi-^ 
lized and savage, but Egyptians and Hindoos liave been forced 
to furnish their contingents; and if the Hottentots have not 
yet supi)lied a subject for a Novel, the late adventures of a 
l^ord Cliavles ’ among them may, before long, perhaps, 
bring even them into play. Madame de Duras has late- 
ly taken a iiegress for her heroine ; and — such is ^the imjHjrt- 
ance attached by the Holy Alliance to novels— her black On- 
rika has just been proscribed, in the Index Expurgatorius of 
Spain ! 

We remember once hearing Mr Cumberland, the drama* 
rnatist, give an account of a relative of his own, who, having 
plfiimed the story of a novel, and being anxious to place the 
scene of it somewhere beyond the range of geographical criti- 
cism, chose the interior of Africa as the safest and snuggest 
place for his purpose. Here he revelled unrestrained in de- 
scriptions of manners and of scenery — invented laws and cus- 
toms as it suited his convenieucc, and, without the fear of ei- 
ther Jiistorian or geographer before his eyes, disposetl of his 
AiVicans, both male and female, just as lie thought proper. 
In the midst of all this dream of security, the progress of 
Mungo Mark, into the interior was announced. The ahinneil 
novellist began to tremble for his localities; — ‘ I shall be found 
‘ out, ’ lie exclaimed, — ‘ he is now near niy Royal City ! * 
Every new' advance of Park increased his apprehensions; and, 
if there was any one to w’hom the loss of that amiable Iraviiller 
did not give very real grief, it was this novellihl, whose African 
statistics had been rescued from detection by his death. 

Among the many countries fit to be the ^ local habitation * 
of Romance, it is strange that Ireland — particularly afu’r the 
successful examples of Miss Edgewnnlh, and Lady Morgan — 
— should, till lately, have been so vcry little brought into ope- 
ration, ‘ Ireland, ^ said Charles I. ^ is the only t‘gg we have 
‘ yet sitten upon ; and, having a thick shell, we luive not yet 
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* hatched it. * * The Novelist, however, has no reason to fear 
such a barren result of his incubation. The advantage of be- 
ing a te7Ta incognita^ at least to English statesmen, Ireland 
has, till lately, possessed almost as fully as the interior of Afri- 
ca^ Even at present, a writer who lays the scene of his story 
(as one of those we are about to notice has done) in the Hon. 

, Member for Galway’s Kingdom of Connemara, is assuredly as 
safe there from topographical criticism as he would be from 
the King’s writ, and may describe away, with as little fear of 
surveillance or detection as if he were writing — no offence to 
' Mr Martin — about Fatteconda or Timbnetoo. 

It is often .asked why no poet of Ireland has yet drawn from 
her annals a great National subject for his Muse; — but they 
jnust be ignorant of the wretched liistory of that country who 
ask this (juestion. Nationality, in the Anglo-Irish Dictionary, 
means Treason, — and, unluckily, has had Jio other meaning for 
tile last six hundred years. That spirit of resistance to Eng- 
land, which ill Scotland was loyalty and patriotism, lias, in 
Ireland, always been rebellion. Wliat tlieii is left for the 
Irish poet ?-nr-tiie Conquerors of his country he will not cele- 
brate, and her Rebels he dare not, if he would. It is told of the 
poet Dapliitas, in ancient times, tliat, for writing against the 
Kings of Pergarans, he was crucified on Mount Thorax; — and 
hence the adage, ‘ Cave Thoracem. ’ To the jioet who would 
attempt to sing the story of Ireland naiionalhj^ we should cer- 
tainly be inclined to say, ‘ Cave Thoracem! ’ 

The same causes, however, that have embittered and de- 
graded the history of Ireland, so as to render it inc.'ipablc of 
furnishing any safe or worthy theme for the poet, have brought 
the character of its people, both moral and social, to a state 
which is eminently favourable to the more humble inspirations 
eff the novelist- Though the nobler quarry of the Muse is 
wanting, there is plenty of small game for the satirist and ob- 
server of character. The anomalies necessarily' engendered 
throughout the whole frame of society by the inverted and un- 
natural position of all the institutions of that country; the in- 
fluence which such a stale of things must have upon all ranks — 
those of the higher, iu wliosc hands the execution of unequal 
laws is placed, being forced, by the very nature of the instru- 
ment which they wield, to be bad judges, bad magistrates, and 
bad citizens, in spite of themselves; wliile those of the lower 
doss, placed by the same causes in habitual opposition to the 


♦ Ellis a Letters of History. 
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law, seem, by riot and plunder, but to fulfil their allotted des- 
tiny, and to perlorm the base^ as it were, in that ^reat concert of 
discord which reigns throughout; — the vulgar arrogance of the 
small gentry, so long encouraged by the despotism thus in 
vommiss}o7i among them; — the low, circumventing cunning, 
which is the only peaceable weapon left to their victims, luui 
which is so observable among the Greeks and other trampled- 
down nations, i substituting the serpentine line of the slave for 
the straight-forward course of the freeman; — those habits of 
thoughtless and tasteless extravagance, which a long monopoly 
of ilie public purse engenders in the master, and that reckless- 
ness of comfort, and even of life, to which a long despair of jus- 
tice reduces the slave: — all these are features, but too promi- 
nent in the comlition of Ireland, to which a novellist might, in 
his portraitures of them, give unbounded variety of play. When 
we add, too, to all this, the lively temperament of the whole 
nation, and consider that, in the midst of this sea of turbulence, 
there is a continual phosphorescent sparkling of wit and humour 
going on, wliicli would well justify the application of Cicero's 
w^ords, ‘‘ Miraris, lam cxUilaralnm esse nostram scrvitutein," — 
when wo take into account all these singular and various cha- 
racleristics, it would be difficult to name any country in which 
the skctclier of human nature could expect to find more original 
subjects for his pencil, more mixture of lights and shadows, or 
more of that sort of picturer.qucness, towards which (in morals 
as well as in painting), utility and order are the last iiigrciliciils 
requisite- 

ill literature, as in commerce, no sooner does a good field of 
speculation offer, than a crowd of competitors instantly hurries 
to take possession of it. At one time the rush of all the poets 
was towards the East, while the novellists did us the honour of 
flocking as gregariously to the North; — attracted, no doul)t, by 
iKc bright example of him who is, in literature, the observ’d of 
all observers,” and who has contrived still to keep alive and 
blooming, in our cold clime, that garden which, iSophoclos tells 
us, was planted among oui\prcdecessors, the Hyperboreans 

At present Ireland bids fair to be the great mart of fiefion; 
and as, from what we havfe just said, it may be concluded that 
the character of her people will bear working, somewhat [>euer 
than her gold mines, — wc may expect a suflieiently al)un<lant 
product from that quarter. Indeed, there has been, as y(‘t, but 
little time lost in th(‘ maiuifactiire; ns, within the last year, there 
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have appeared ahont a dozen Irish novel% and we obBcrve^ with 
some slight degree of a]ariTi 5 that a still further supply 1ms been 
announced. 

The first of the works of this kind upon our list is, ** To-day 
in^ Ireland,” — an affected title by the way, and (as in duty 
bound, perhaps), hardly English. The work consists of four 
separate stories ; and the first of the series, th^Carders,” ex- 
hibits powers of n very high order in this style of writing. 
Asa picture, loo, of Irish luanners, and of the two extremes of 
Irish politics, (allowing, even here,, for the unavoidable exag- 
geration of a novcllist, who must always be “on the outer edge” 
of truth), its resemblance, particularly in the darker parts, is, 
we fear, hut too faithful. The hero, young Dillon — the son of 
a Catholic gentleman of ancient family, who resides in one of 
the disturhetl districts — in returning home one night, falls in 
with a party of those insurgents called Carders,” and, being 
wounded in the liccl by the accidental discliargc of one of their 
muskets, is carried off by them to their nocturnal place ofren- 
fU'Zvou*!, and there, un<Icr the menace of instant death, is com- 
pelled to take the United Jrishlnan^s oath. The misfortunes 
that arise to him and to Ills family from this incideilt, form the 
leading circumstances of the story ; and the personages intro- 
(Inecd in the course of it are sketched with a vivacity and Iruili, 
which inclines us easily to believe what wc have lieard, that 
several of them arc portraits from living subjects. Among this 
class, wc have no doubt, is the Orange P.irson — that worst of 
Ireland’s plagues — tliat torment of his neighbour’s religion and 
disgrace of his own. This sort of “ sacred animal” — as the 
Egyptians called tlieir crocodiles — is thus well described : 

‘ The rider was lean as his stead, and was only prevented by his 
insigniheant stature from answering the description of Don Quixote, 
nis ilress of rusty black, apd long boots ungarnislied by a top, be- 
spoke the man (what scarce could have been guessed) a Cleric ; whilst 
*hc pockets of his scanty spencer, weighed down as they half display- 
ed a pair of moderate- sized pistols, seemed incongruous appendages 
to a minister of peace. 

‘ Such, nevertheless, professed himself the Reverend Abraham 
Crostwhaitc, tlic curate of a neighbouring parish, named Cappagli, 
ill peopled, it sliould seem with orthodox Christians ; for Mr Crost- 
whaite having for the three first Sundays gone tlirough the service 
addressing his dearly beloved brother, the clerk alone, shut up the 
church till better times, and cashiered the poor clerk as a useless ex- 
pense to the parish. Why the clergyman should not have followed 
ins uttcrer of responses, few could tell. But as the present rector 
could not conveniently reside in his parish, being, to tell the truth, 
comfortably immured within the walls of the King's Bench, Westmin- 
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Bter, a most iwoVuntary absentee i — he was obliged to pay B curate 
for the purpose of satisfying the Bishop’s scruples, and occupying the 
ruined glcber But the active spirit of Abraham Crostwhaite disdain-* 
ed a sinecure. If he could not be useful in one way, he was resolv- 
ed to be so in another ; so after getting drunk once pr twice, and 
showing other equally OranJ^e principles before a great man of the 
country, the Tleverend gentleman was forthwith indulged with a 
Commission of the Peace for the county. If occupation was his ob- 
ject in thus superinducing a civil dignity over his clerical, he certain- 
ly attained it to his heart’s content. No less than a dozen constituted 
informers contrived to introduce themselves to him, each with ac- 
counts of oaths, pints, and meditated massacres, that made Mr Crost- 
whaiti'’s hair stand on end ; and the eloquence of the lying rogues so 
wrought upon the ^lagi^trate, that his terrors duped liim into a be- 
lief of all he heard — by the half too much, as all our proverb learned 
readers know. So far he was no hypocrite; and he firmly believed 
that ihc noble families of the F’s and the E’s, had artually staked 
their fate and fortunes in exciting country ragamuifins to burn hag- 
gards and t(»rturu wretches. Fired with whisky-punch and a few 
])agv’S of iMuNgravc, many an eve would Mr Crostwhaite sally forth 
iqxm his garran, armed at all points — summon, by virtue of his com- 
mishuni, llie imwilling soldiers to accompany him, and make his Ma- 
jesty’s forces patrol bogs, and bivouac in a roofless barn, without 
runimitting any further exploit on the march than challenging, per- 
haps a stray [lig, or vainly searching a cow house for conccaletl arruH, 

I’lie iollowing dcscnption of an interview bctw'cen thi'^ reve- 
rciul poison and an informer, who brings him inteUigence of 
tlie s\vf\iripg in of young Dillon, is a copy by no means, wc 
believe, t)vcr-coloiircd, ol one of those scenes which aie conti- 
nually passing on the tragi-comical theatre of Irish politics. 

‘ Mr Croslwliaitc watched the embers of Iiis fire and seemed lost in 
laeduathm, — certainly not like most of his brethren, on his next Sun- 
day’s serm.-n, — when a noise again^t the window startled him. It 
was the sound of shot or gravel thrown against the panes. Crost- 
whailc Loew it as a friendly signal ; but lest such should have been 
discovered and ix.adu use of by an enemy, he seized his arms and 
liunicd up siairs to reconnoitre in safely the challenger below- Ilav- 
i'ig thus -•■aiislic'd liirn.-clf of his man, by an intcrcliunge of woicE-, he 
di‘SL‘cnded, secured tlic door of hisH kitcijcn agaliisl any interriiptivin on 
the part of (ho old cioi.c, lii.'. only donie^lic^ and then cautiously uubar- 
linghis liiill door, aluiiLled a vibiUir, who, in his stocking li et, biO;:no 
in hand, sicp))ed silently into the hall and was soon as silently con- 
ducted inlo tile ^ilnct^>l•u^^l of the curate. ’ — ‘ A sod or two ueic lijou 
flung on the he-tith, a glass of whisky filled out for the coiui r, and 
liahits (ff reverence so far overcome that he was [K’rsuaded tiv 
seat liini?c!f cm the corner of a cliair. ’ — “ Now Hiauoy,’J said the 
all ^nx\^ty^ ns he drew close to tlie pcabanl tliat sate befor. 
A a 
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hiin» What’f the news ? Mullens carded, sure. ” — Indeed ! 
was it with this you trudged over to Cappagh, as if you must 
not have heard that I was at Dunshaughlin myself, and^ciit the cords 
from the poor man’s wrists? ” — * Troth, an' I did not know your 
honour's reverence was there.' But howsomdever, I just come to 
axe, if there was a reward out, for if there be, I know a lad would 
like it^ £Lnd as he’s goin* to the Mericas, it would’nt be much mat- 
ter. “ Come, my good fellow, none of this paltering : one of the 
boys, as you call them, peached before, in Delany’s business — got more 
than half the money, — andhot a word did he s ware that he did not 
afterwards explain away before the judges. Could you not come for- 
ward yourscll’ to do the gan^^’s business, and let the gallows dear the 
country of ’em ? you know \'our fortune would be made by the act. ” 
— “ Arrnh, what could I swear to, your reverence, yet a bit, but a 
little gathering, and discoursing, atid the writing an odd scratch of 
B proclamation, or a Captain Carder’s letter, may be? How could, 
I come at any of the gentlefolk ? an’, if I did’nt, your worship knows 
that, if a body swore sometimes, he would’nt be getting, after all, 
but a beggarly polisliman’s place, in swap for his character, his soul, 
and, tin to one, his life to boot.’’ — “ True, true, Blancy, something 
have, something do,” said the Curate. ' 

Here was a pause, which at length the clown broke, as be 
thought lie had discovered the conditions which might lead to 
his being handsomely rewarded. 

* If there was a dacent murder, your worship, I’m thinking it 
might be worth a body’s while to come forward. ” — “ A decent mur- 
der !” repeated Mr Crostwhaite with a smile ; “ fie, fie, Blancy ! — 
But you are nevertheless very riglit in supposing that the time for 
coming forward to advantage would be after some shocking act of 
the kind, that vFould stir up at once people’s fears for themselves, 
and their gratitude tow'ards their defenders. For this reason, 1 think 
you had better lie by ; — taking up and prosecuting now could at best 
end but in a few transportations. Besides, Mullen’s as rank a Papist 
as any of ye, and deserves it, 

** Then, might I be after asking you, Mr Crostwhaite,” continued 
the insinuating informer, “ if ye thought of speaking to his Lordship, 
as ye promised, about the hit 'rear of rint that we was owing since 
last Lady Day come twelvemonth “ Yes, I mentioned it to him.” 
— “ Troth, then, it’s mighty quarc that the agent was threatening us 
this very day to drive, if we didn’t out with the money — an impossible 
thing, your Reverence knows, these mortial hard times. “ Mighty 
queer, truly, JVliscer Blancy, that an agent should press for rent due a 
full year and a Jialf. ” — “ Ay, but when a body sells his kith and kin, 
as I do, to your honour and the magistrates, who ever heard of his 
being axed for rii>t ? ” — “ And, pray, what tidings have you brought 
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U8 ever worth your rent ? I can eell you, our last night’s l^ootfesf tMe 
has angered his Lordship against you ; and you must down with the 
rent, or — its value, Blaney, — you understand me?" — “ Ye want itia 
blood, then? ' answered the informer ; * and yet did’ntyou a while ago 
bid me lie by? " — “ Yes, and bid you still. It is not blood we look 
for yet at your hands, but a hint ; some soiind and solid fact, an cmis*. 
sary’s or a leader’s name, that we may watch him and know how to 
trust you. " — “ Could your Reverence, think you, give me, in your 
own hand'Writing, a pi omise that I would’nt be bother’d for the 
rint ?*’— ‘ I could.” — “ Then, if your honour will, I’il out plump with 
a pretty thing — one that will glad your heart.”— “ Glad my heart ! — - 
what do you mean ? ” — “ I mane the name of a gintleman born and 
bred, and sworn with us — that’s what it is." — “ Who is he, first ?’’— 
** No, no, by my s — , I’ll be quit with the rint, afore I blab a sylla- 

■ble.” — “ Well, then, you shall have it, — but if you deceive mo ” 

Blaney stood brogues in hand, ready to depart. — Who is he ?*’ 
repeated the Curate. — “ It's young Dillon of the Grange,” quoth the 
too veracious informer ; he’s a sworn man, as true as I am 1 and, 
by the cross of that,” continued he, kissing his two forefingers, ** I’ll 
spake not another word the night. " * 

Another portrait in this story is, as we understand. Lord 
Castletown Bclville, one of those new created Peers — those ‘ ima- 
« ginco subilijc,’ — whose spick and span coronets shine out in 
the Irish Peerage, labelled over w^ith the items of the services 
by which they acquired them. Juvenal says that Nobility, in 
unwoithy hands, is but a torch held forth to throw a lustre 
over shame ; — but this comparison is two dignified for the 
Castletown llelvilJes of the Peerage, whose rush-light nobility 
scarce throws even a glimmer of glory over the small iniqui- 
ties in which it had its origin. A creature of this kind is thus 
introduced. 

^ It was some distance from Cappagb to the scat of the Peer, and 
mid-day had already burst forth from its veil of clouds, and shed a 
momentary gleam upon the woods of Belville, when Mr Crostwhaito 
was admitted through the newly-erected gate-way that graced the 
entry to the domain. A modern avenue led circuitously through 
lawn and grove, over factitious lake and ornamented bridge, and at 
length displayed the plaster towers and turrets of Castle Belville, 
rearing themselves in all the glory of Roman cement, masking the 
old attic windows *of the ancient mansion and its huge old chimneys, 
now dismantled, — and deservedly so, since they had ceased to send 
forth the voluminous vapours of the once hospitable kitchen. The ar- 
chitecture of the Castle was the newest mixture of the Grecian 
and the Gothic ; and windows, square and modern, that might have 
graced a mansion in the west of London, stood oddly by the side of 

Qotliic portal, vaulted and fretted, and that would have served as 
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no mnpt entry to a monastery 4n the days of 8t Colomb or St 

* A man certainly of refined and various taste was his Lordship ; 
whose hobby-horse was this his feudal fortress, strong in mock lQop> 
holes, plaster bartizan and turret, against tlie hostile clans of Carders 
and White-boys, that menaced the Chief in his castle. So great 
were, cither his Lordship’s terrors or his love for the picturesque, 
that he had obtained permission, through his very good friend the 
Secretary of State, to liavc a guard stationed in his castle, by which 
means he was enabled to plant a sentinel on his ramparts an ac- 
tual live man in red, with a real musket, instead of the wooden, well 
painted figure of a Highlander, with appjopriate firelock, which it 
had been the Peer s intention there to erect. In short, a happier 
man could not be (not excepting my uncle Toby himself), than was 
the Lord Castletown Belville in his gingerbread castle, his terrors,, 
his soldiers, and his Commission of the Peace. There he barric adoed 
himself o’ nights, and walked his ramparts like a noble brigand of the 
Apennines in the brain of Mrs lladclifFe ; thence he issued upon 
such daring expeditions as we have described ; and from thence wi re 
dated his important dispatches to the Viceroy of Ireland, who af- 
fected all deference in return, if not to the Peer’s activity, a! h'abt 
to his infiuence, as Lord of the only borough in that part of the 
kingdom.’ 

The other stories in this work are far inferior to ^ the Car- 
ders;^ — with the exception, perhaps, of ‘ Old and New Light/ 
in which the niischiefs produced among a ])copie like the Irish, 
by the ofiiciousiicss of Saints and Bible Missionaries is, vvith 
considerable ability and humour, exposed. Indeed, liowcvcr 
excellent may be the intoiitioiis of those wortliy disturbers of 
the peace, their evangelical labours have, as far as w'c can learn, 
produced notliing as yet, but what there is already an abundant 
crop of in Ireland, without their help — speech.ifying and di -cord. 

The ivork next on our list — ‘ Talcs of the O’Hara l^iinily ’ — 
is, perhaps the most powerful, altogether, of tiiis whole class 
of Irish Novels. There is a vigour and racinc^ s in every p ige, 
which atones lor much of exaggeration and bad taste. Tlie 
genius of the writer, like that irregular offspring oi’ fire, the 
Potheen of his native laud, has not only a strength, but a wild- 
ness of llavour about it, which it would be in vain to look for 
in productums more amenable to the gauge of criticism. W hat he 
gives is Irish h'alenuim, but it is also the ^fimomm Falcrnum. ’ 
It is, indeed, one of the great merits of this w^ork that the por- 
traits from low life, which it contains, liavc been evidently sat 
for on the spot; — the humour comes authentic from the very 
soulcc, wftliout Jiaving gone through any refining process on 
the way, and, though the author shows occasionally that he con 
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write wlth^udi deganoe and sweetness, tbere fa, in get>eral, a 
ion de brigand assumed in his style, which throws an air of 
truth and authority over his White- Boy recitals. 

The first of these Tales, ^ Crohore of the Bill-hook,’ is that 
which, we believe, is most admired in Ireland. To enter, Ijow-^ 
ever, with due sympathy, into this wild and striking story, it 
would be necessary to come prepared with a much fuller know- 
ledge of the condition, habits, and modes of expression of 
lower orders of Irish (among whom the adventures entirely lit ), 
than could be expected from a mere English reader. 
is also, at the very outset, a degree of violence in the inci<l(‘iif*-» 
which inclines persons, who have often been taken in by liru 
cheap mode of producing eficcts, to pause with suspicion on tlio 
threshold of a novel, which opens with no less a supply of' tin- 
terrible than three murders and an abduction — all perfornu d 
by the same master-hand. The rest of the narrative is eiituoly 
occupied with the pursuit and the escapes of the supposed per- 
petrator of these horrors, in whom the faculty of Sir Boyle 
Roche’s bird — that of ‘ being in two places at once’ — is iniiiii- 
plied be)»ond the usual privilege of ubiquity in heroes. My>* 
tifications and apparitions succeed each other rapidly — a train 
of wonders is laid which explode in nothing, and the only solu- 
tion given of all the marvels that have happened, is one still 
more marvellous and insoluble than any, namely, that tlic mui- 
ders, instead of being perpetrated by the person most marked 
out, both by disposition and circumstances, for such a deed, 
Jiave been committed by a jovial, good-humoured young fel- 
low, of whom nobody entertained tne slightest suspicion, and 
vdiose motives were far from being proportionate to the iustiga- 
Lion of any such crime. Notwithstanding, however, these de- 
fects of the story, ‘ Crohore of the Bill-hook’ is an original 
and powerful production ; and to those who can read withdiiei- 
lity, the humorous jargon of the lower orders of Irisli, must 
be as full of amusement as it is of picturesqueness and intcrc^r. 
Wc have looked in vain for any passage sufficiently detaciied 
from the narrative, to admit of being/m/m/ as a specimen oi 
the whole. Wo shall be happy, however, if we have so fiir ex- 
cited the curiosity of the reader, as to induce him to form his 
own opinion at the fountainhead. Should he be deterred by 
the intcrspersion of Irish, and of phrases not at least English, 
through the dialogue, let him turn to the tale of i John Doe,’ in 
the last volume, where he will find, with less of these inlerrup- 
tioji'^, a story, to our taste, far more interesting, and yet witli tl\^'. 
Fame vigour of touch, truth of costume aqd vividne-s colour- 
ing, which are so rgimirkatyle in ^ Crohore,’ aiurvAicb rentier tins. 
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author one oF the most masterly painters of national character 
that have yet appeared in Irehmd. 

In closing the volume, we cannot resist giving the following 
anecdote, which^ as a caricature of the dilKculties that the Irish 
Protestant clergyman sometimes encounters in finding even a 
^ dearly beloved Roger* to respond to his prayers, will, we 
think, amuse the reader. 

* It is a Protestant Ciiurch, where the beneGccd clergyman reads 
prayers, as Swift often did, to one old lady who lives near, and, — if 
the roads be good, — to two. Sometimes, indeed, the clergyman’s 
plerk represents, in a large and cold church, the imaginary congre- 
gation of the parish. Nay, O’Clery gravely asserts that, upon a par- 
ticular occasion, even this parliamentary kind of representation 
ceased. His story is, that the old clerk died of a pleurisy, caught 
during a winter’s attendance in the damp and deserted building, and 
that, for three months, as there was no second Protestant of his rank 
iif the parish, his office remained vacant. Some bungling endeavour 
at a schismatic substitute was, however, made ; a young Popish pea- 
sant, attracted by the salary, promised to attend ; but, as the fear 
of a long penance, and, I believe, everlasting damnation to boot, for- 
bade him to be present at heretical ceremonies, he contrived to re- 
concile his conscience to his interests in the following manner. Dur- 
ing service, the fellow walked outside of the church, spelling the 
tomb-stones, or whistling an Irish ditty ; it was conceded that, when 
the clergyman came to any part that required the response of a clerk, 
he should ejaculate hem ! ’’-—and at this signal the young man ran 
to the church-door, thrust in his head, and, having roared out 
** Amen,” returned to his private amusements, and so got through 
fhe service. * 

The novel entitled ‘ OTIara or I7f)8,* relies for its chief in- 
terest, as may be guessed from the title, on the eoimeetion of 
its personages with that memorable rebellion which Prott*stant 
repubKcanism loaded to the muzzle, but to which Catholic bi- 

S otry applied the match. Major CPKara, with whose history 
le greater part of the first volume is occupied, having scTvcd 
in the American war, returns to his paternal seat in Ireland; 
and, during the period of the volunteers and tlu; few interesting 
years that follow, takes an active and dLstinguislied part in tlie 

J olitical movements of the day. l^hig an intimate friend of 
<ord Erlward Fitzsteplien, (under which name the aulliur. has 
sketched the character of the gallant and unfortunate Lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald), Major O’Hara becomes so far implicatwl in 
the political designs* of that nobleman, as to draw down upon 
himself the signal vengeance of Government : and, being 
brought to trial under the insurreclioii law, lie is, upon the tes- 
timony of a perjured informer, found guilty and executed, yis 
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son Henry O’Hara, who is now properly the hero of the w*ork, 
full of vengeance and despair, joins the ranks of the rebels, and; 
having distinguished himself as a leader in the fatal battles of 
Antrim and Ballinahinch, escapes after a variety of adventures 
to France. The following description of a rebel cncampineiit 
is, we believe, as correct as it is curious. 

‘ The position cliosen by the rebel leaders was rallier beautiful 
than strong. On the crest of an eminence, covered with the freshest 
veidure, their forces were bivouacked ; and as some pains bad been 
taken to introduce at least the semblance of military regularity, 
the appearance of their lino was not uninteresting. Tlic absence of 
the requisites for encamping was little felt, the weather being dry 
and sultry ; and the friends of those on the hill had sent ample sup- 
plies for the revolutionary cor^missariat. Strong pickets were ad- 
vanced along their front, and some of the youthful leaders were in- 
defatigable in using precautionary measures against surprise. On 
the flanks of their position, cannon, formerly belonging to the volun- 
teers (which had hitherto been concealed from the searches of the 
Iloyalists), were mounted. 

‘ The rear of the rebel forces presented a very difierent scene. 
Booths similar to those erected at Irish fairs and patterns, were fre- 
quent. In these some were drinking, and others dancing to the mu- 
sic of tlic itinerant harpers and pipers, who had flocked in numbers 
lu the camp. Cattle were plentifully slaughtered ; and the profusion 
and hilarity of the scene had more the appearance of a rustic gala, 
than the assemblage of a band of patriots, about to strike for life and 
liberty. By one road, a flock of sheep were brought in ; by another 
a string of men, armed and unarmed, were advancing. One car came, 
loaded with with a cask of powder, and the next with a keg of whisky. 
A hundred voices were calling to each other, and Iiad the fate of 
nations depended on producing a given person, no one could proba- 
bly liave named the place where he might be found. 

Yet, mob-like as was the appearanqe of the insurgents, there were 
materials among them, had they been only properly employed, ade- 
quate to eifect the most important objects. 01‘thc thousands on the 
liill, doubtless a great majority was drawn tliitlier by tlie no- 
velty of the business. Some had collected from curiosity— more 
from compulsion — the prospect of good cheer had induced some 
— a hope of plunder had instigated others — one had been brought 
by his wifdj and a second been persuaded by his neighbour — a few, 
however, came there seeking freedom, and freedom only ; and many 
a breast in the crowd liad devotion within it, to have filled u rank in 
the Pass of Therm opy Ire I Tliese men, indeed, were to be dreaded ; 
the overwhelming advantage of martial discipline did not deter them 
from striking for victory ; and the alternative in defeat, the scaffold, 
bad not terror to appal them from the hold attempt. 

* As the afternoon approached, the rebel videttes came frequently 
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n, announcing (fie march of the Royal army. Each iVesh report of 
their advance had vefy contrary effects on the hearers. Some re- 
ceived it with cool, determined resolution ; some with indifference ; 
and others with evident alarm. A few dropping shots turned the 
eyes of all to the road by which the King’s troops were expected.* 

The love affairs of this novel have, at least, some degree of 
novelty to recommend tliem. The hero, young O’Hara — like 
the man in Xenophon witli a pair of souls — has two Joves, whicli 
alternately occupy his heart, wnihoiit interfering at all incon- 
veniently with each other. In escaping from the field of brittle 
with a life forfeited to the scafibld, he finds liis way to a seclud- 
ed garden pavilion, the favourite haunt of one of these fair ob- 
jects of his aflection, who had been forced, during his absence 
to marry his most inveterate enemy. Here in this luxurious 
retreat, he lies concealed from every eye, and before long, takes 
revenge upon the Orange busband, in a way somewhat too cir- 
cumstantially described for the parity of modern taste. At 
length, however, this confinement, however agreeable, becoming 
irksome to him ; he contrives to open a communication with some 
of his followers; anil, one star-light night, leaving a valedictory 
note for his mistress, jumps out of the window, lie then makes 
his way through many dangers to the sca-coast, where, lucky 
rebel ! he finds not only a smuggling vessel ready to receive him, 
but his other iiiisiress, (l^ady Constance Loftiis !) w^aiting for 
him on the shore, and determined to be the companion of liis 
exile- A Dissenting minister, also a rebel, being convcaiienlly 
among the passengers, tlic marriage between the young United 
Irishman and Lady Constance is performed before they em- 
bark, the captain of the smuggler exclaiming, as he well might, 
on seeing the whole party kneel down upon the saml. ‘ An’ it 
* be not prayers they ui:e at ! was ever the like known in a civi- 
^ lized country ?’ 

All this wx confess, sounds ridiciilons enough ; but the novel 
on the whole, has considerable merit, the style is iinallcctecl and 
lively, and the feeling throughout is, in the best sense of the 
word, Irish. 

The author of ‘ tlic Adventurers’ — the most recently pub- 
lished of any of these novels — has gone, for his events and per- 
sonages, as far back as tlic reign of Elizabeth ; and, in this re- 
spect, the sameness of the policy pursued towards Ireland for 
so many centuries, offers an advantage to the novellist, whicli 
he would in vain look for in those happier countries, that have 
been suffered to keep pace with the civilization of the re-i of 
the world. His portraits of past times are sure to have no au- 
tkjuatcd air alxm-t them ; and he may (SDjoy at once the safely 
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af dealing with dead personages and the atlTant^ge of a dfrcoi 
application to the living. Indeed, if the Seven Sleepers, whose 
slumber, we are told, begun during the persecuting reign of 
Decius, and lasted two hundred years, had taken a nap of the 
same duration in Ireland, they would have found no very groat 
change to astonish them at the end of it. Going to sleep in one 
persecution, they ivould most probably have wakened in ano- 
ther; — they would have found the government and the, people 
by the ears, just as they had left them, — and the former as u long- 
headed and the latter as miserable as ever. 

Of this parallel between past and present times the author of 
* the Adventurers’ lias very skilfully availed himself; and in the 
old system of between the Irish and English interests, 

(always to the ruin of both), which was pursued by some of the 
llcputies of Elizabeth’s reign, has shown us the prototype of, 
that strange compromise between Orangeism and Liberalism, 
which forms the principle of the Irish Government ai present; 
and which lias been well described as, at one time, an orange 
coat with green facings, and at another, a green coat, faced (as 
it is just now) with orange. 

Tile great O’Neil, the first Earl of Tyrone, is the hero of 
the novel; and the long labyrinth of adventm es in which he and 
the other personages arc involved, is chequered throughout by 
all that variety of chivalry, gaiety and fierceness, which marks 
the character of the singular people among whom the story is 
laid. 'Lhe descriptions of IrL',h scenery through these volumes 
are touched witli the hand of a poet; and the images by which 
the style is enlivened are, in general, happy, — though some- 
times, it must be owned, chargeable with tliat superfinery of 
phrase and thought, to which the Irish — who were mr/£>-c-wor- ' 
shippers in style as well as in religion — arc but too much ad- 
dicted. 

Tlie following exploit, which is here attributed to the berp, 
0‘Ncil, would have been too incredible even for a romance, if 
the history, not of Ireland, but of France, had not borne full 
testimony to its truth — the narration being little more than co- 
pied (as the author had better, perhaps, have acknowledged) 
from the account given by Sully of the retaking of Fescamp by 
Bois-rose. The object, in the novel, is to surprise the Castle of 
Carrickrohnn, which is described as standing on an eminence 
over the sea ; and the sentinel who was to be on guard at night 
in the upper cliamber of the Castle, having agreed to let down 
a ladder of ropes from the window that opened upon the water, 
a detachment headed hy Bagual (to whool IXNcil gave poece- 
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dcncG in the ontcvprlsft} are thus described as having availed 
themselves of this perilous mode of escalade : — 

‘ The next night was waited for impatiently hy the whole detach- 
ment. The day had been stormy, and the sloop was compelled to 
stand out to sea; but towards evening the wind fell, and she re- 
sumed her former station. The moon also hid her countenance, as 
if intending to favour the enterprise. Tl)e surface of the water was 
still rough with the breeze of the morning, when the sloop (every 
light below the hatches) stood in under the Castle walls. The long 
boat was manned with the bravest spirits of the army, including 
Bagnal and 0‘Neil), and they proceeded close in shore, observing 
the most perfect silence, to wait the midnight watch. It was very 
dark, and now and then a rough puff, of wind showed that the wea- 
ther was not settled. The surge dashed violently against the rocks 
under the Castle, and the boat kept its position with difficulty. All 
on board were wet to the skin. At length the midnight watch was 
sounded in the Castle, and as the last Jiotes of tlic trumpet died away 
in melancholy cadences, every heart beat with emotions of anxiety, 
somewhat akin to apprehension or terror. It was that feeling which 
the stoutest heart experiences, when on tlie eve of some perilous ad- 
venture; — the thrill of nature when about to encounter tiite. 

^ All again was silence ; and every eye was directed to the window 
whence the expected ladder was to descend; but in the thick dark- 
ness nothing was visible. After another short period of expectation 
and anxiety, a faint light in the Castle window was discerned, and in 
a little while something was plainly seen descending. In a few mi- 
nutes the ladder waved over their heads, and was seized by O’Neill 
and made fast in the boat. He now tried its strength by ascending 
some steps, and then descended to givq precedence to the leader of 
the enterprise. Bagnal, after a short conference, ordered tw'o of 
his best soldiers to ascend the ladder; these be followed himself, and 
after him went four men, with O'Neill bringing up the rear. They 
ascended very slowly. 

‘ They were about half way up, or near it, when the moon, which 
had not yet appeared, made her way through the clouds, ns if to look 
at this strange experiment. The ladder did not hang immediately from 
the window, but was projected by some means, so as to hang at a lit- 
tle distance from the Castle wall. The light of the moon, as it now 
shone brightly, showed the adventurers all the terrors of their situa- 
tion. The space above them, which was yet to be ascended, appear- 
ed of appalling height, and the pendulous ladder sw'ung fearfully. 
But the party Continued undauntedly to ascend, untif the splash of 
oars told them that the boat had left the bottom of the ladder, and, 
on looking down, they beheld it, in fact, in the moonlight, moving 
away towards the sloop. This, which they did not expect, till they 
had gained the window, struck them as something awiul and terri- 
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ble. * . Above them wan the enemy, and beneath was the roaring 
clement. While those thoughts passed in the men’s minds^ ihe wind 
rose and swept round the Castle in fitful gusts, accompanied with 
showers of rain, which lashed the Castle wails as if in anger ; while 
the sea answered to the voice of the storm as to a master-spirit, 
wl^ich it was bound to obey. It was now a night which might shake 
a firm heart even in an ordinary situation. The men halted. The 
terrors of their position had benumbed their hearts. Bagnal strove 
to encourage his leaders, but they would not move. Panic had gain- 
ed full possession of them. 

‘ After a short pause, O’Neill urged the danger of further delay, 
and Bagnal renewed his commands and entreaties to proceed. But 
the men had become refractory and furious in their fright, and, un- 
der the influence of that inexplicable effect of terror, which leads 
men to rush upon certain destruction in their efforts to escape from 
doubtful danger, they threatened to cut the rope upon which they 
were all suspended, and to suffer the whole part}^ to drop into the 
sea. Dissension and deflance of authority added to the horrors of 
their situation. While they hung thus upon the rope, the storm in- 
creased, and flung them about as a feather ; and the lightning, which 
now mingled in the blast, and sometimes spread round the castle a 
venture of fire, brought with it a new danger, — that of discovery. 

‘ The men were still intractable, and Bagnal appeared to be in 
despair ; when O’Neill, desiring tJie man before him to stand fast, 

♦ To enable the reader to compare the novellist with the historian, 
we shall give an extract from Sully ’s narrative — the rock of I'es- 
camp, he tells us, was six hundred feel above the sea, and the scal- 
ing party consisted of fifty persons : — 

‘ Qu'on sc represents au naturel ces cinquantc hommes suspendus 
entre Je Ciel et la Teire, au milieu des tenebres, no tenans qu'a 
une machine si peu sure qu’un leger manque dc pucaution, Ja ira- 
hison d’un soldat rnercenairc, ou la moindre peur pouvoit Jes prtci- 
pitcr dans les abymea de la mer, ou Ics ccraser sm* Ics rochers. Ou'on 
y joigne la In uit dcs vagucs, la hauteur dii rocher, la lassitude et 
repuhement; il y avoit dans tout cela de quoi faiie tourncr la tele 
la plus assurce de la troupe, — comme clle comnienga, en dfet d 
tourner a cclui-la ineme qui la conduisoit. Cc scigcnt dit ii ceux 
qui le suivuient qu’il ne pouvoit plus niontcr, & que le ca*ur Jui dc- 
failloit. Bois-rose, a qui cc discours doit passer de hour he en bouthc, 
ct qui s’en appercevoit, parce qu’on n’avancoit plus, prond son parti, 
sans balancer. 11 passe par dessus Jc corps de tou.s les cinquante 
qui le precedent, en les avertissant de sc tenir fcrnics, ct arrive 
jusqu’aii premier, qu'il essaye d'abord de ranim-jr. Voyant ijue par 
le douceur il nc peut tn veuir a bout, il I’objige, Ic |>oighiiul dang 
)cs n.ins, dc monter, ct sans doute que s’il nVut obii, il I’auioit {)Oig« 
i)ard6 et pi c'cipitc dans la mer. ’ 
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clambered orer hfe ehouldera^ and passed him. Battkig achieved 
this With success, he tried the second, and the third, and finally pas- 
sing ow the heads of the whole party, he found himself foremost on 
the ladder ; and ascending rapidly, soon gained the Castle window. 
In an instant, as if by magic, the terror of the soldiers passed away, 
and they all followed their intrepid leader. A few minutes ragre 
placed them in safety in the chamber whpre Callaghan waited their 
arrival. ' 

We would gladly have adverted to a few more of tlicsc pro- 
ductions of the sister country, — ^particularly to a work entitled 
* Fairy Legends of the South of Ireland/ through which there 
is a considerable sprinkling of Irish fun and fancy, and where 
Jhc humorous idiom of the lower orders is preserved, unencum- 
H)ered by those difficulties of orlhograpliy and Celtic, which 
puzzle the readers of ‘ Crohore of the Bill-hook;' — hut wc 
have already devoted sufficient space to the subject. We can- 
not, however, conclude, without remarking, as a point of far 
more importance than even the merits of a novel, that through- 
out all the works which wo have noticed in this article, — writ- 
ten as they are, by men of no ordinary talent, and exhibiting 
on the part of some of them, a knowledge of Irish cliaracter, 
which shows that they have turned up the soil from its very 
depths, — the same feeling and opinion predominate with regard 
to the cause ot the misfortunes of that country ; the same deep- 
felt conviction that, without the removal of that bar of disquali- 
lication, under which the great mass of her people lies, there 
can never be either peace lor Ireland, or safety for tlie Emjnrc! 
It is pleasant, after ages of bad romance in politics, to find thus, 
at last, good politics in romance^. 

We have not yet iienrd that any Oj’ani^e Novels have been ad- 
ministered as an antuloie to these liberal jiroductions ; but wc 
should like niucli to see tlie experiment tried. Some of those 
Reverend per^ons, who have shown themselves so meritoriously 
ready, at every beck of their employer?, for all possible ser- 
vices, will surely take up the gauntlet of romance in tlieir be- 
half, and show how far Tithes and Cluirch-rates may be made 
matters of sentiment. The author oi the Kihiopica has proved, 
not only that a Bishop can write a romance, — but still moie 
wonderful — that he can prefer his romance to his bishoprick 
and though ncillu r of these achievements can he expected from 
any of the Irish Bench, there are subalterns in plenty to whom 
the task might he delegated. 

^ iSee llaylc, Art. Ilcliodore. 
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Art. VI- 1. Jtyftrnal of a jRcsidevce in the Burmhan Umpire^ 
and more partictdmly at the Court of Amatapootah* By 
Captain Hakim Cox. 1821. 

2. Annals of Oriental lAtcraturc. 1820. 

^)-The Calcutta Government Gazette^, 1823-24. 

T^riE progress ofCoii(|Ucsl nncl Commerce lias at length brought 
us into contact with the almost unknowm tribes that iiw 
habit that fair and fertile portion of* Southern Asia whieli ex- 
tends between Hindustan and Cliina. Having been fortunate 
(‘iiough to get access to some original sources of information, 
we propose* now to lay before our readers a slight and hasty 
Otetch of the state and ca})abilities of this interesting region. 

Tlio Hindu Chinese countries extend from alxait the lon- 
gitude of 02" to 108° East, and fiom ‘the latitude of 7° to 
20’ North, being bounded by Bengal to tlie north-west — by 
Bontan and (^liina to the north — by Cliina to tlie north-east, 
and surn)iin<!( (1 in eveiy other diKClioii bv the Ocean, with 
the c'xccptioii of the narrow istlnnus to the South, which di* 
vidi's thc‘ni from the Malayan Peninsula. 

The inhabitants of this extensive region, while on llteir 
eastern and western borders they approximate in many par- 
ticulars to their neighbours the Chinese and Hindus, have yit 
a general and di-»tineli\e character pervading the whole, and 
obviously niarking them out as one of those gieat groups, or 
families of nations, ii»to v>hich our species is divi(led. '^J'his' 
indeed is siinicicnlly indicated by tlie similarity of their pliysi- 
eal form and stature — by the cognation and kindred genins of 
llieir language — by common nuinners and institutions — l)y a 
common lehgioii, and in general, amongst the dominant and 
leading liibes, by a common standard and measure pf civili/a- 
tion. Tlie wars and revolutions of iJiis remote race have in all 
known tunes been confined, almost without exc('ption, among 
lliemselves. — They have not beeji invaded or subtliicd, like al- 
most all the rest of the world, by hordes of distant strangers— 
an advantage, or perhajis a disadvantage, which tlu*y jiroba- 
bly ow’^e to the physical and geographical diHiculties of the 
countries they inhabit. 

The Hindu Chinese, in their diflerenl divisions, exhibit very 
various degues of civili/ation ; some being mere bavage^, and 
others, in point of attainment, standing in the second class 
anioiig Asiatic nations. In the highest rank certainly, begin- 
ning onr enumeration from wx‘st to cast, may be placed the 
1 
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Burm^Sy the Peguans, the Siamese, the people of Lao, the ' 
Kambojans, and the Anam, comprehending the two nations 
called by us Cochin Chinese and Tonquinese. In the second 
rank sUind the lesser nations bordering upon Hindustan, — As- 
sam, Cachar, Cassay, and Aracan; and of the lowest order are 
a multitude of savage or semibarbarous tribes, of whom Ifie 
catalogue is too numerous for insertion— tribes in all pericklsi 
either the slaves of the leading races, or only escaping servi- 
tude in the recesses of barren mountains and inliospitablc 
forests. 

During the whole of llie three centuries that Europeans have 
been acquainted with these nations, they have waged among 
themselves, williout the aid or instigation of strangers, as ac- 
tive and unremitting a course of hostility and devastation — as 
bloody and revolting a warfare, for contjuest and revenge, as 
any on the records of the world. In this strife, tlicrc has been 
a perpetual oscillation of advantages and defeats, and of con- 

a uest and subjugation, in which the Burinans, tlic Peguansj 
1 C Siamese, and Kambojans have alternately taken the lead, 
but in which the Tonquinese and Cochin Chinese, though? 
warring actively with each cither, or repelling the invasions of 
tile Chinese, have, till lately, taken but little part. Aluiiit 
thirty years ago, one of those violent and protracted paroxysms 
to wliicli these countries have in all times been exposed, sub- 
sided at last frtim the exhaustion of the parties, and left, behind 
it the political arrangement wliich now siibsihts, and by which 
the wdiole of this region is dividt'd into the three great Empires, 
of which we now projiosc to give a hasty account. 

Beginning from the west, the first of these empires is thtil 
of the Burinans. The original country of this peojilc lies 
between llie 15)th and 24-th degrees of north, latitude, and be- 
tween tlic 95tli and 98th of east longitude; but their empire 
now comprehends also the subject kingdoms of IVgnc and 
Aracan, and the lesser principalities of Assam, Cachar, and 
Cassay. In a central and southerly direction, it borders upon 
the country of the Siamese, between the 22d and 23d dc grees 
of latitude; but the Burrnan conquests from the latter peo])lc 
run along tlic coast of the Bay of Bengal, in a narrow strip of 
from 50 to 81) miles, down to the llth degree of north latitude,' 
It may be estimated to contain, in round numbers, about 
212,000 square geographical miles. Tlic history of Rurman 
conquest is shortly told. This jieople, 4!ie most restless and 
ambitious of the Hindu (yhinese tribes, w^erc found by the 
Portuguese, not many years after their arrival in India, engag- 
ed in a contest with the IVguans, from whose yoke they liad 
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just escaped. They speedily subjugated this people, and push- 
ed their conquests and devastations to the south, where they 
wrested many provinces from the Siamese, without being able to 
accomplish theif subjugation. Towards the middle of me 18th 
century, the Pcguans recovered their independence, and inflict- 
Jiittjupon the Burmans a yoke equally severe with that from which 
they themselves had escaped. This state of things continued but 
a few years, when Alompra, a Burrnan freebooter, of ferocious 
character and manners, whom Colonel Symes, with some in- 
genuity and more good nature, has raised to the rank of a hero, 
emancipated the Biirmans from the yoke of the Peguans, and 
founded the reigning dynasty, of whom the present king is the 
seventh in the order of wsiicccssion. In 1767 the capital of Siam 
was captured ; but in the following year the Siamese rose upon 
the Burmans, and expelled them from the kingdom, leaving 
them nothing but the frontier provinces on the Bay of Bengal, 
already mentioned. In i 771-, the country of Cassay was con- 
quered ; and in 1783 the kingdom of Aracan, which brought 
the Burmans for the first time into collision with the British 
power, an event which has in fact led to the war in which wo 
are now engaged. 

The Empire of the Burmans, as thus described, has a sca- 
coast of 900 miles in extent, containing two fine harbours, 
those of Margin and Tavoy, respectively in the latituvies of 
12 and 14- degrees, and the accessible of no less 

than six great navigable rivers, which water extensive and al- 
luvial plains. A considerable part of the country is fertile in 
corn. Its forests afford the most ample supply of teak of any 
part of India, and for years have supplied materials for the 
construction of many fine ships in the port of Rangoon, as well 
as furnished the arsenals and dockyards of Madras and Cal- 
cutta. The northern parts of the empire, though inferior in 
fertility to the southern, arc productive in mineral wealth, and 
afford gold, silver, iron, and tin. The true Oriental sapphire 
and ruby exist no where in such perfection and abundance as 
in the dominions of Ava. 

The Population of this extensive kingdom has been estimated 
on little else than conjecture. Colonel Symes reported it at 
seventeen millions — which subsequent inquirersVcduced to about 
feight,^ and the most recent accounts to little more than tliree. 
The first of these estimates is certainly exaggerated, aiul the 
last, we are persuaded, much underrated. That the popula- 
tion is not of great density, it is reasonable to infer, from the 
badness of the government and the consequent misery of the peo- 
ple. Much of the tenitory is known also to be covered with for- 
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^#sU| and to consist of impracticable monntaina — some Is inhabit- 
ed by rude tribes without industry, and the most civilized of its 
inhabitants live in a state of anarchy and misrule, destructive 
of all those peaceful and industrious habits Which alone can 
generate or maintain a numerous population. Taking these 
circumstances into calculation, and comparing the Bu|gj 9 [ian 
empire with states in a similar condition, and with a similar 
qlimate, of which the number of inhabitants has been better 
ascertained, we feel inclined to estimate its population not 
higher than thirty to a square mile, which gives a total of be- 
tween six and seven millions of inhabitants. 

The second Hindu- Chinese Empire is that of the Siamese, 
which may be described as extending from the 98th to the 
105th degree of east longitude, and from the 22d to the 7th 
degree of north latitude; or, if we include the Malayan tribu- 
taries, even down to the 4‘th degree. Taking it in its widest li- 
mits, it will be found more extensive than the Burman terri- 
tory, and to contain an area of at least 250,000 square miles. 
The dominant, as well as the most numerous and civilized race, 
are the people usually called Siamese by strangers, and by them- 
selves Thai, whose proper conn try exleiuU from the Till to 
the IGtli degree of north latitude, and from the 98th to the 
103d of east longitude, comprehending more especially the 
fertile and extensive plains and valleys of the river Mennni. 
The subject nations consist of six Malayan principalitics~il)e 
"kingdom of Lao, not less fertile or populous than Siam itself — 
a portion cf Kan)boja, and a small part of the ancient l*eguan 
dominions. The Siamese territory is boimdcii to the west by 
the Burman dominions or tlie sea — to the north by the Burman 
dominions and tlic Chinese province of Yiinan — to tlie east 
every where, by the Cochin Chinese empire, and to the south 
bv the sea, or the newly acquired British territories on the 
Malayan Peninsula. On the Bay of Bengal, Siam has the fine 
harbour of Jiink Ceylon. About six parts out of seven of the 
coast of the (iulf of Siam belong to it, the eastern ^hore of 
which abounds with sheltered roads or fine harbours. The 
country is watered by two fine rivers, the Menam or river of 
Siam, and the great river of Kamboja. The first of these, 
' which has a course of 800 miles, disembogues itself at the 
head of the gulf, after passing through a tract of singular fer- 
tility* The river of Kamboja, one of the largest in Asia, has 
its source in the mountains of Yunan in China, disembogues 
itself near the Cape of Kamboja, between the 9th and JOth 
* degrees of north latitude, and has a course of full 1500 miles, 
tropical, and the greater partof it within the Siamese terri- 
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lories. This rivqr* like the las4 gives fertility atid plentj^to the 
countries through which it passes, and which arc equal in pro* 
ductivefkess to any laricls.^ytbip the tropics. Siam and its tri^ 
biliary states are diatingul9ed alike for the variety and abun* 
dance of their mineral and vegetable wealth. The dependent 
]\^layan states and adjacent portions of the proper Siamese 
tel*ritory arc throughout rich in gold and tin. Tlic latter con- 
tains some of the richest iron ores in the world, besides mp* 
per, lead, and antimony* The forests of the north-weiKil 
portion of the kingdom supply teak in great abundance, be^cs 
lac and dye-woods. The alluvial lands furnish ample harvests 
of rice and s-iigar-canc ; — the eastern roast of the gulf, incliul* 
ing the dependent portion of Kaniboja, black pepper, carila- 
mums, and the yellow drug and pigment, which takes its Kuro- 
pcan name from the last mentioned country. The shores, at 
the head of the gulf, ailord a cheap and constant supply of bay- 
salt, which not only furnishco the whole interior of the kingdom 
with this necessary article^ but also all the adjacent countries, 
and some of the ])rincipal islsfuls of the neighbouring archi* 
pelago. Assuming that the territory of Siam is equal in ferti- 
lity to that of Ava, and knowing, in general, that the people 
have tlie same share oJ’ industry w'ith the J^urmans, and that, 
duriilg the last foityyear? at JeaM, they liavc been governed 
with a good deal more moderation than that people, it is reason'^ 
able to believe, Unit the country is equally popnloU'^* If it be 
«o, its area will give between seven and eight millions of inha- 
bitants, which is probably the full amount of its population* 

The authentic history of the Sianlese is of no remote an(i« 
quit}^ They carry, indeed, their own f^J-ory no further back 
than the middle ot the 8tli century of the Christian era; but, 
in truth, tin* only facts of it, whicli can be depended upon, are 
told by the Portuguese, who became acquainted with them in 
the commencement of the IGth century. About the middle of 
that age, the Burmans conquered Siam, and held it in subjec- 
tion for near thirty years ; when they were driven from it*by an* 
insurrection, similar in many respects to that which took place 
nearly in our own times. In 1612, the English made their first 
acquaintance with Siam, their intercourse being entirely 6f a 
commercial character. In 162J, the Dominican and Francis- 
can Monks found their way into the kingdom, and w'ere Ibllow- 
cd, in 1602, by the French Jesuits. In wc find a («reek 

adventurer ol the i>] ind ol Ccplialoiila, the son of an inn- 
keeper, and once a scrivener in the employ of our East India 
Company, fir^-t Minister of rSiam, and swaying the of 

that distant kingdom. By the advice of this individual, 
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intrigues oF the Je<«uits, the Siamese Monarch sent an embassy 
to Louis XIV., which, on its way to France, stopjicd fora time 
at the British capital, ami there wicludcd a commercial treaty 
with the Ministers of James II. in 1685 and 1087, the French 
King, in his turn, sent two embassies to bis brotiicr of Siam j 
and with the last of them, a squadron of meri-of-war, ami a 
fotce of 500 European soldiers. The two principal fortrcs^its 

S )^the kingdom were placed in the hands of these forces; ami 
am was upon the point ot becoming a French province ; but 
the arrogance of the European soldiery, and the pride of the 
Greek Minister, brought about a revolution, in the issue of 
which the French were expelled the kingdom, the Mini -.ter 
lost his life, and the reigning family the throne. For r;() 
years after this singular event, and down to tlic pre^ent times 
European nations held little connexion with Siam, hcyoiid 
a paltry commerce from some paits of their Indian hclllcmcnt 
and some feeble eflbrts to prop-igatc Christianity. Tiie Ihn- 
man invasions, in the middleof the last century, whicli h'lve left 
Siam in its present condition, ifave already been noticed. Sunn, 
since this period, has made large acquisitions on the side o( I /u> 
and Kamboja, admitted Chinese and cairled iis 

Commercial intercourse with China to an extent unknoui^iti any 
former periods of its history. 

The empire of Cochin China, the third and last Ilnulu Chi- 
nese state, extends from nearly the 8lh to the 122(1 degree ol 
north latitude, and from the l()3d to the 108th degree ot east 
longitude. Its greatest breadth is at its iiorthein and soulheni 
extremities, where, liowevcr, it does not exceed ISO miles, and 
in the middle it is a* narrow strip, bounded by tlie sea and the 
mountains of Lao. This central portion, extending fiom the 
11th to the 18th degree of north latitude, is the proper country 
of Cochin China. Its conquered province's arc Tomjuin, (diani- 
pa, and the principal portion of Kamboja. This kingdom, <'i- 
thcr within the gulfs of Siam or Toiujuiii, or on the Chiii.i ^c\i, 
has an extent ot 1200 miles of coast, containing, besides tlio.c 
within the islands, no fewer than nine of the safest and most 
spacious harbours in the world, and the vmbonchiu of five na^ 
vigable rivers. The first of the rivers is that ot Kamboja, al- 
ready mentioned. 'Fhe second is tliat of Sai-gon, which falls 
into the sen at Cape Saint James’s, between the lOlh and lllli 


degrees of north latitude, and is uiujijcstionablv the finest navi- 
gaW€to?ver in Asia, since it is free fiom all dang(*rs, and deep 
mlwgn to be navigable for ships of the line for 50 miles from 
The tliiid is that of Hue, the capital, niucli inferior 
]||||||iie two last in size — somewhat ditricult of access, but, when 
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entered) spreading into a wide basin, which affords a safe and 
commodious harbour. The fourth is the river of To^nquin, 
which, originating in the mountains of China, has a course of 
400 miles, passing through a country of extraordinary fertility 
in corn, and watering the walls of the extensive city of Cachow, 
a place with which the nations of Europe maintained a consi- 
derable and promising commerce during the latter part of the 
17th century. 71ie fifth river is that of Athien, less considtr- 
ablc than any of the others, which falls into the gulf of Siam, 
and was once the seat of some European commerce, being the 
route to the ancient capital and central parts of the kingdom of 
Karnboja. Cochin China, although perhaps inferior in this re- 
spect to Siam, is a country exceedingly productive, both in 
vegetable and mineral wealth. Karnboja and Tonquin are 
eminently fruitful in corn, in valuable timber, altbough it does 
not produce the leak tree, and in drugs. The last mentioned 
country has valuable mines of gold, silver, andiron, and Cochin 
China proper aJfords the true cinnamon, more prized by. the 
Chinese than that of Ceylon; sugar, salt, and together with 
Tonquin a considerable produce of raw silk, wdiich under the 
wise commercial arrangements of our present administration 
promises to become available for our home manufactures. 

Tlie area of theCoebin Chinese dominions is much smaller than 
that cither of Siam or Ava, and probably docs not exceed 100,000 
b(|iiarc miles. There is no question, however, but that it is 
proportionally more populous. Bissacherc, the latest writer 
who has treated of this country, gives the number of its inha- 
bitants at ^^3, 000, 000, wliich would give 234 to the square mile, 
a jlatcnieiit not to bo credited by any one w!io has been in the 
habit of considering such quobtioiis, and who has observed the 
})liy.sical a'-.poct of a great portion ol* this kingilom, and given 
duo atlontion to tlie badne-^s of the government :uid the ahbcnco 
of industrious habits in tiic people. VVe have heard the po- 
pulation reckoned at ten inillions by better iuformetl persons; 
but probably even this is considerably exaggerated. The su- 
perior population of the Cochin Chinese empire is mainly ow- 
ing to the density of that of Tonquin, the extensive and lerlile 
plains of which are adiuilted by* observers of all ages to be very 
thickly inhabited. 

The details of the revolution which ended in the establish- 
ment of this extensive and singular power, areas follows; — Its 
principal constituent members, Tonquin and Cochin China, al- 
thougli iiihabitcd by a race of the same language and maime|rs, 
liad in all known times formed distinct kingdoms, or been re- 
spectively subject provinces of the Chinese empire. Chaumk 
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and Kamboja had, in like manner, been independent principa- 
lities. In the year 1 774-, the misrule of ihc reigning dynasty of 
Cochin China brought on a formidable insurrection, in which 
three brothers, peasants by birth, and robbers by profession, * 
seized upon the throne, conquered Tonquin, and defeated a 
Chinese army which came for its protection. The reigning 
king fled from the country, and placed himself under the direc- 
tion of an Kuropean missionary, to whose counsels he eventual- 
ly owed his restoration. This person was Pignon de Hehaim, 
titular bishop of Adran, and apostolic vicar of Cochin China, a 
native of the city of Brussels. In 1787, the king, trusting his 
eldest son to the care of this person, sent them on a mission to 
France to claim the assistance of the Court of Versailles. An 
offensive and defensive alliance was^ accordingly concluded, by 
which France was to have furnished to her ally a fleet, an army, 
and money, and to have received in return a considerable terri- 
torial cession, and many commercial prix ileges. The Ilevolution 
which shortly after broke out, prevented France from entering up- 
on a career which must have involved her in an immediate war 
with Great Britain, and ended in rendering Cochin China a pro- 
vince of one or other of these European powers. The matter ter- 
minated more fortunately for the independence of the country. 
The Bishop D’ Adran returned to Cochin China in 1790, bring- 
ing with him fourteen or fifteen European adventiu^ers, chiefly 
French Koyalists, who had fled from tlie ])roscrij)iions of the 
Ilevolution. Witli the assistance of these persons, among 
whom there were naval and military ofliccrs and engineers, and 
with a small party of his own adherents, the King of Cochin 
China, a man of enterprise, firmness, and ability, for an Asiatic 
and hereditary Prince, formed a fleet, disciplined an army, and 
constructed fortificatiohs on the principles of European science, 
j^gainst such means the native tactics of the insurgents, al- 
though not unskilful, and backed by a majority of the people, 
proved quite ineflectivc ; and in the course of twelve years he re- 
conquered his patrimonial dominions, and added to them the 
yichcr and more populofls country of Tonquin. In 1809, taking 
advantage of the dissentions which prevailed in Kamboja, he, 
partly by force of arms, and partly by intrigue, acquired the 
most valuable part of that country, and thus established at once 

' I ] 4 

* The eldest bml|,lier is said to have been originally a blacksmith, 
|Uid the second, tM able of the three, a gardener. Such have 
(ilways been the ageW of revolutions in the East ; and when cir- 
cumstances bring leaders of such a character into action, no wonder 
^4t society should be stationary. 
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the most extensire nnd best orgaiilxed pofrer which ha<] 
subsisted in that part of tlie East. The whole of this singuiat* 
fabric, however, may fairly be considered as the oiTsprin^ of 
European knowledge and civilization ; for with all the merit of 
the Cochin Chinese Prince, the genius which created it wai» 
substantially French. 

After this rapid sketch of the Hindu Chinese countries, we 
shall venture to offer a few notices concerning their physical 
geography — the |;)hysical character of their inhabitants — their 
language and literature — their religion — their government and 
ilieir ff)reign relations — concluding with an estimate of their 
financial and military resources. 

The whole of this region of Asia may be described as hot, 
moist, and woody; a character more or less decidedly marked 
ns we approach to, or reedde from the equator. It contains at 
least five great alluvial plains, not inferior in extent or fertility 
to those of Egypt or Bengal ; and yet the greater part of the 
country consists of mountains deeply wooded, nncullivatod, and 
very partially inhabited. From Hindustan and other countries 
which they resemble in fertility, they differ remarkably in the 
abundance and varieiy of their metalliferous products. Rice is 
always the piincipal, and nearly the only, vegetable aliment 
the inhabitants; and in this description of corn the Hindu Chi- 
nese countries arc singularly productive, usually affording a 
sur])]us to their neighbours. Fish is consumed by the inhabi- 
tants ill large quantities — other animal food to a very trifling 
extent. In this region the camel and the ass are never seen ; the 
horse rarely, and then nothing better in size than a pony, unfit 
for useful labour or the purposes of war. The ox is not general, 
the sheep is unknown, and the goat is not fVeejuent. In short, 
the most useful and familiar of the domestic (]uadrupeds of 
Western Asia and Europe, give place to the almost universal use 
t)f the elephant, the huffalo, and the hog. Even the wild qua- 
drupeds, i'amiliar to the traveller in Western Asia, ilisappcar in 
the Hindu Clilncsc countries, where the fox, the jackall, the 
hyena, the wolf, llie antelope, and the hare, arc not to* be 
found. 

In stature, the race of men inhabiting the Hindu Chinese 
countries is shorter than the Hindu, the Chinese, or the Euro- 
pean, but generally taller than the Malayan.. Their lower 
limbs arc well formed, contrary to.what obtains among the na- 
tives of Plindustan. The hands of this race are stout, and des- 
titute of the softness and delicacy which characterizes those of 
the Hindu (the primitive and almost intuitive manufacturer of 
fine muslins). Their persons arc hale and sufTiciently robust, 
but somewhat squab, and without grace or flexibility. The 
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tomplexion is brown, darker by some shades than that of the 
Chinese, but never approaching the black of the African negro, 
or even of the Hindu. The face differs greatly from that of the 
European or Western Asiatic, the features being never bold, 
prominent, or well defined. The nose is small, round at the 
point, but not flat. The mouth is wide, but not projecting— 
the lips thick. The eyes are small, having the iris black, and 
the white of a yellow tinge ; but the breadth and height of the 
cheek-bones, whicli gives the whole face the form of a lozenge, 
instead of the oval, which constitutes the line of beauty among 
the nations of Western Asia and Europe, is the most character- 
istic feature of the countenance. Of this race the Burmans are 
perhaps the most athletic, and the Cochin Chinese the lowest 
in stature, being in this respect indeed by far the shortest people 
of all Central Asia; a circumstance which sufficiently points 
them out as a distinct race from the Chinese, although appa- 
rently much assimilated to them by the adoption of many of their 
manners and institutions. 

The general character of the Hindu Chinese is marked by 
the servility, indolence, disingenuousness, and feebleness whicli 
belong to political slavery every where. They are at the same 
time temperate, generally abstemious, placable, docile, peace- 
able, and obedient. There is, however, a tameness or did ness 
of character, which, though not amounting to stupidity, is very 
remarkable. They display no strength or variety of character- 
exhibit no romantic feelings, and arc, in short, utterly unimagi- 
native. In enterprise and personal courage they are greatly 
inferior to the warlike tribes of Western and Northern Asia. 
There is one feature of their character which deserves more par- 
ticular notice, — their national vanity. This exists almost uni- 
versally in the most exaggerated and ludicrous degree. The 
Abbe Gervaise, one of the few Judicious writers who has treated 
of the nations of India beyond the Ganges, describes the 
Siamese as ‘ despising all other nations, and being thoroughly 

* persuaded that the greatest injustice in the worltl was done to 

• them when their |)re-eininciicc was disputed.’ Tiiis particu- 
lar })eople perhaps carry the folly to the greatest height; but 
the Burmans and the Cochin Chinese are little behind them. 
A Burman warrior, not many yekrs ago, pro[)osed in council 
to take Eort Wdliain and the city of Calcuila with 3000 sol- 
diers, and to complete the co;i(}uest of Hindustan with as many 
more! He was loudly applauded by the Senators of his Bur- 
man Majesty. On another occasion, a fleet of open boats was 
prepared by the -Burman Government for the purpose of cro^s- 
iijg the Bay of Bengal in the south-west monsoon, c«ipiuKing 
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Fort Siiint George, and subduing the Carnatic. The late King 
of Cochin China, who was commonly a man of sense, waA' ifot 
himself superior to this extravagance; and although, in many 
respects well acquainted with what was passing in EurOpes, was 
wont to talk familiarly (for he w*as born and bred an Ultra*^* 
Royalist) of proffering his assistance to Louis XVIIL, and 
measuring swords with the Conqueror of Marengo and Aus« 
terlilz ! — The character we have thus attempted to sketch ap- 
plies generally to all the nations of whom we have been speak- 
ing, although there are considerable distinctions. The Bar- 
mans are more enterprising, more sprightly, and braver than 
the Siamese. The Siamese surpass all the rest in vanity ; and 
in point of humanity and moderation have some advantage 
over the Burmans. The Cochin Chinese arc more gay and 
social than any of their neighbours; and, indeed, in these points 
exeef all Asiatic people. 

From the confines of Bengal to the borders of China, there 
exist, besides rude dialects, seven languages which have receiv- 
ed a considerable share of cultivation.* These are the Arncan- 
ese, the Burman, the Peguan, the Siamese, the Lao, the Karn- 
bqjan, and the Anam. Of alphabets also there are no less than 
seven ; tliat of Aracan, of Ava, of Pegue, two alphabets of Lno, 
that of Siam and the Kambojan, which is the same as the Pali, 
besides the symbolic character of China which is used by the 
Cochin Chinese and Tonquinese, in a form somewhat modified* 
The Hindu Chinese dialects are either chiefly or entirely mono- 
syllabic, being so in the greatest degree as we advance eastward. 
To make amends for the absence of combined syllables, how- 
ever, they are rich in letters and elemental sound. The Siamese, 
for example, although it want several sounds which are to be 
found in ilie languages of the Western warld, has S7 consonants, 
14- vowels, and (> diphthongs, all expressive of distinct sounds, — 
among which arc found several intonaiions too subtle and diffi- 
cult for European organs. In their alphabetic system, each of 
these is expressed by a separate character ; for the alphabets of 
the Hindu Chinese nations exhibit the same perfection as those 
of the Indian nations, a phenoinciion by no means to have been 
expected, amidst so much rudeness, and that general want of 
precision which belongs to barbarians. These languages are 
all chacterized by €?xtremc simplicity of structure. They are 
* destitute of inflections, and hence their construction de}H‘nds 
almosfr wholly on the principle of juxtaposition. The political 
slavery of the people is, as with many tribes of Asia and Ame- 
rica, engraved upc'ii the genius of their language; and heneef the 
existence of a copious phraseology to distinguish the respective 
^aiiks of the speakers. 
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The literature of the Hindu Chinese ranks far below that of 
the Arabs, the Persians, or the Hindus; and is singularly feeble 
and unimaginative. It may be divided into the two branches, 
of profane or sacred ; the first being uniformly written in the 
vernacular, and the second in the Pali, the sacred language of 
the followers of Buddha every where, and the vernacular dia- 
lect of Magada or ancient Bchar. Both are entirely metrical ; 
and the first consists of songs, romances, and some rude chroni- 
cles, which make no approach to truth or accuracy. The wide- 
spread legends of the Hindus, although nearly unconnected 
with their religious belief, are favourite subjects of their lay 
compositions. I'o this description, it is necessary to make an 
exception for Anam literature, which is entirely borrowed from 
Chinese, and bears no analogy to that of the purely Bhuddist 
nations. 

The religion of Buddha is universal from Aracan to Kambo- 
jii inclusive. Tliis worship in its doctrine, practice, and moral- 
ity, is the same which is established in the Island of Ceylon, but 
diflers materially, especially when vicw^cd as a civil inslitiitiun, 
from the Biuldhism of Tartarv- Tibet, and Hindustan. In the 
Hindu Chinese countries, religion is a great bu^illess of life, 
The country is covered with temples and overnm with priests. 
Kvery male inhabitant must at some period or other of his life, 
enter the pi iestliooil ; tliough he may <|nit it when he pleases, 
and enter it again at his pleasure. Tho})riestS with tlicir shaved 
heads and fiowing yeilow' garments, live together in monasteries 
^Iw^ays attached to a temple. 'I'liey are enjoined to observe a 
strict celibacy — to refrain from all temporal occupation — to ab- 
stain from the use of wine, and from destroying animal life; while 
they are directed to pass their time in asking cliarity, in study, 
in meditation, and in prayer, "i'hcir occasional duties consist in 
ordaining pric^'ts, in solemnizing niairiages, and in performing 
funeral rites. In return for so niiicli abslineiiee and so many 
sacrifices, the I'alapoins enjoy a liigh con'^idcration among tlie 
people. They are called Lords, viewed as the representatives 
of Ihiddlia or Gautama on earth, and every secular person, 
be h is rank what it may, must do them homage. They are ex- 
empt I’roiii taxation, — exempt from the swx*eping conscription 
which weighs so heavily upon tlie rest of the people, and the 
temples wlicrc they olliciate arc viewed as places of refuge. The 
people on their part make an absolute surrender of the care of 
their souls. to the priests, as a client would surrender his tase to 
hts Jawyer. They busy themselves at least very little with the 
inond and doctrinal parts of religion, and their consciences are 
latulictl by the alms and largcbscs given to the priests, and 
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their occasionol contributions to the en Jownient of temples. The 
prevailing doctrines of the religion of Buddha arc those of the 
Metempsychosis, and of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, consisting in repeated transmigrations, until the soul be 
absorbed or annihilated. With the Buddhists, there is no su- 
preme God ; the world had no beginning, and will have no end. 
Variety of worship is pleasing to superior beings but tlieir own 
form is the best, and they arc ready to admit all mankind to a 
participation in its advantages. The Buddhist nations accord- 
ingly have never persecuted Christianity; but its morality is too 
severe for them ; and they insist, according to a favourite ex- 
pression of their own, that although it be a road to heaven, it Is 
one which is too diflicult for them to follow. Neither has the 
Mahornedan religion, although equally tolerated, made nriy 
progress amongst them. The doctrine of tlie ca'-is, which ex- 
erts so signal an influence over the condition of Hindu society, 
is ut^known to the worsliippers of Buddha, and, in the Hindu 
Chinese countries especially, not a vestige of it is to be disco- 
vered. llevolting and imrcasoiiabJe antipathies in the choice ol* 
food arc also unknow^n. The Jliiddhists indeed rather i^rr on 
the other side, being iiidiscriininating and uncleanly in matters of 
diet. Neither are religious penances and austerities among 
them favourite means ol propitiating heaven, or gaining tem- 
poral influence. 

This form of worship, one of the most extensive whicli 
governs the opinions of mankiiUl, was introcliiccd int(» tiu: 
Hindu Chinese countries from Magada or Behar in Ilin- 
dostan, several centuries after the (Jlirisldan era. Universal 
as far as Kamboja, it exists but partially in Cochin (^hiiia and 
Toriquin, where it ceases to be respected, gradually gives way to 
the lorms of worship prevalent in China, and. is in I'act despised 
or neglected as influencing the manners and character of the 
people. I'his we think is lucky — for its influence on the slate ol so- 
ciety has certainly been by no means cither exalting or benign. 
No nation professing this worship has ever a(’(|iiiicd distinction 
in arts, in letters, or in arms. Professing mild tenets, anti aJIl-ct- 
ing abhorrence for the shedding of blood, the votaries of Gau- 
tama are reckless of human life, their laws are sangninary, 
and cruel executions and proscriptions arc no wliorc more com- 
mon than amongst tliem. 

The Hindu Chinese countries are the true region of pure 
despotic governments. It might edify a member of' the I loly 
Alliance, or a Turkish Sultan, to behold the finished picture 
of absolute power which is tliere presented. I'he names of 
itkt Burman and Siamese king* must not, on pain of ilcalh, be 
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pronounced by any of their subjects during their lifetime ; and 
tlie important secret indeed is confided only to a few favourite 
courtiers. No one dares to ask after the health or happiness of 
these perfect specimens of humanity, because it is not to be 
imagined that they can either be sick or sorry. The King of 
Cochin China is not supposed by himself or his subjects to be 
quite so impeccable ; but his authorily is scarcely less absolute. 
He governs by his pure will, and never stops short until 
brought up by an insurrection or a revolution. Although imi- 
tating the Chinese, the poverty and want of intelligence of his 
subjects never renders it necessary for liim to offer those ex- 
planations, which the better knowledge of their rights, and su- 
perior intelligence of the Chinese, claims from tlieiv Emperor^ 
when he is in difficulties. 

The worst and nuist mischievous feature of all tlic Hindu 
Chinese governments is, the swcc})ing claim made by the So- 
vereign to the services of the whole atliilt male j)opiilation, — 
a claim which is exacted to the fullest practicable extent. Efery 
male above twenty years of age must serve the State, either 
as a soldier or a labourer, at leak every third year ol’ his ex- 
istence, witli the exception of public officers and priests. No 
man, therefore, can call his time or labour his own. It is 
this monstrous abuse of jK>\v’cr which, in our conception, ren- 
ders the Hindu Chinese nations so inferior in civilization to 
their neighbours the Hindus and Chinese , among whom the 
existence of a military cast leaves the industry of tiic mass of 
the population so far free fi*om molestation, Tliis is the se- 
cret of the universal ' prohibition against emigration, which is 
known to obtain in all the Hindu ('Ijinese coimlries. TJie 
Hiiulu C’hinese, accordingly, are never seen abroad ; li>r emigra- 
tion among them is high treason, and equivalent to robl)iiig 
the sovereign of lus property aiul consequence. 

With all this there is, in peaceable times, considerable order 
and regularity in the governments ; aiul both civil and crimi- 
nal law are administered in a manner more deliberaUi and less 
summary and precipitate than among the siuallev Asiatic na- 
tions, Hence life and property are infinitely more secure. 
The great instrument of government, as in China, is the bam- 
boo;- and with the Hindu Chinese the inllictiou of a blow is 
no affront or disgrace. All classes arc subject tcj cor})oral 
punishment; which is accordingly viewed only as a kind of' 
wholesome parental chastisement. 'I'he proceedings of the 
Burmaii and Siamese governmetils, through all their depart- 
meuts, are slovoiily^arid })rocrastinatiug, 'Hie contrary is Uio 
C4se with that oflPt)chin China, in which an extraordinary 
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promptitude and exactness prevail everywhere, assimilating it 
ill no slight degree in this respect to the*milLtary despotisms of 
Europe. 

The- Hindu Chinese nations have acquired no distinguisljcd 
skill or dexterity in any art, useful or ornamental ; such as the 
Hindus have acquiretl in cotton fabrics, the Chinese in silk 
and porcelain, and the Japanese in lackered ware and silks. 
Their science, consisting in a few arithmetical rules, soini^ 
slender knowledge of astronomy, and much astrology, they 
liave always borrowed, and still continue to borrow, from the 
Hindus and C'hinese. In the useful arts, the Cochin C'hinese, 
and especially the Tonquinese, liave, from their close imitation 
of the Chinese, a considerable advantage over the more westi'r- 
ly nations. They fabricate cheap, altlioiigli coarse cottons, for 
domestic nse, with light silks, which last, in the infancy of 
European manufacturing industry, were sought after in our 
markets. Another of their commodities was also at one time in 
repute amongst us, a species of lackered w\arc, oriiauientcd with 
a rich inosiiic in mother of pearl, which still continues to bo 
fabricated by the Tonquinese, in great beauty and perfection. 

With the Hindu Cliinese nations commences tliat reserved, 
unsocial, and jealous temper in their political relations with 
•strangers, which characterizes all the nations of the fiirllier 
East, from Bengal to Korea and Japan, and which becomes 
more and more intense as we proceed eastward. This dispo* 
sitioTi, Ave conceive, has its origin in vanity, ignorance, and 
dread of unknown dangers, but, above all, in that suspicion of 
the fidelity of its own subjects, which leads despotic govern- 
ments to Imld all novelties and innovations in abhorrence, as 
things that might, by possibility, tend to subvert their ill exer- 
cised autliority. 

'riie Barman commerce is with China and the British domi- 
nions. To the lirst it supplies, throiigli the province of Yuium, 
raw coltQii, jirecious stones, and other native commodities, re- 
ceiving in return wrought silks and other manufactured ar- 
ticles. The intercourse with the British dominions in India is 
far more considerable. In this traffic the Burnmns supplied 
great quantities of teak wood, nearly all that was consiimeil in the 
Bengal and Madras provinces, with stic-lac, catechu, and otlicr 
commodities. I'hey received from us in return Indian .and 
British cotton goods, and^Pther manufactured articles. I’his 
branch of commerce, before the present war, shared like otliers 
in the advantages of the free trade. The Biirnians were 
giiining to be clothed in Britisli fabrics; and our merchants, in 
spite of the obstacles tlirown in their way, pushed their enters 
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prises to Aniarapura the capital, 400 miles distant from the 
scncoast, where seveyral of them personally resided. Our ac- 
cess to the country, however, was, through jealousy,’ confined 
to the single part of Rangoon ; and the rest of a coast 900 
miles in length, possessing harbours, and leading to productive 
countries, and almost at our doors, has been nearly as little 
know’n to us during the sixty years of Burman supremacy over 
Pegiie, as a similar extent of Japan. Besides the trade con- 
ducted by European vessels tliere is a very considerable one 
conducted by Burman boats, which creep along the coast of 
Aracan in tlie fine season, and find their way to the capital of 
British India through tlie Sunderbunds — the streets and shops 
of which i7ijiy then be seen crowded by these rude strangers, 
readily dislinguislied from the native inliabitanls by the singu- 
larity of flieir tiress, llic dirtiness ot‘ their persons, their un- 
ceremonious inaniK'rs, and their lively curiosity. The Bur- 
mans hold no intercourse with Siam. An imi)lacal)le hatred, 
find a perpetual warfare*, subsi.sts between these barbarians — 
the frontier between them is rednci‘d lo a desert— the miser- 
able inhabitants on both sides arc way-laid and coiulncted to 
p('rpetU}jJ slavery, so that any jieacefnl communication is im- 
possible. 

The foreign relations of Siam are w'ith China — Cochin 
China“tlie indoppiident states of the Malayan Arelnpelago, and 
the European possessions in the same ejuarrer. Tlie first is by 
much the most important. King of Siam iiiileed piofcsses 

himself to be a vassal of China; but the dejieiKleiice is purely 
nominal. Under pretext of it, two junks of near one thousand 
tons each, arc sent yearly to Cantoiu wdiith are exempted from 
duties. During the pciiod of the embassies of Louis the 14?th, 
the trade between {Siam and China consisted only of a few 
junk«, and the Chinese settlers in the former cc'ijntry did not 
exceed 3 or 4000, according to the statement of La J^auberc. 
"Within the last 50 years, a singular revolution has taken place 
in this respect, wliich probably liad its origin in the accidenUd 
circumstance of an adventurer of the half Chinese blood, the 
same who expelled the Burmans, having raised himself to the 
throne of Siam. ^J’his ])ersoii invited the resort of tlie Chinese; 
nnd they arc at present spread over the whole kingdom, to the 
number of between 7 and 800,000, engaged in trade — in handi- 
craft labour — in the manufacliirmof sugar, and in the culture 
of pepper. They conduct, indeed the whole foreign trade of 
Siam, being t»nly tiucign merchant^, navigators and sailors. 
M^lie junks which now trade yearly to China arc no* less than 
1*10 in niimbei, nnic-tenths of them constructed in h^luin, and 
4 
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measuring full S5,000 tons. The number of Chinese junks carry- 
ing on the other branches of the frade of Siam amount at present, 
to about 200 — all smaller than those carrying on the trade with 
China, but still amounting to not less than 30,000 tons. Of these 
from 40 to 50 trade yearly with our new settlement of Singapore 
-—importing grain, salt, oil, fine sugar, and many minor commo- 
dities, and exporting British*and Indian manufactures, principal- 
ly cotton fabrics, to the value of 300,000 Spanish dollars. This 
traffic, the creation of the last six years, increases by rapid strides 
yearly, and will soon be of national importance. The trade in 
British vessels is of inferior value, and, according to the state- 
ments which we have seen, amounts annually to five or six square- 
rigged vessels. Since the conclusion of the war, the Ameri- 
cans tried the Siamese trade, but soon abandoned it, when the 
British, under more favourable ciccumstaiiccs, entered into 
competition wiili them. Tive regulations of trade in Siam tire 
less equitable than in Cochin China, and the imposts consist of 
import, export, and tonnage duties, upon the whole, however, 
not very luirtlierisome. There are vexations, however, to be 
complained of. The government itself is a great trader, and 
being so, necessarily an unfair and unjust one. It exercises 
monopolies — often claims a right of preemption, and exercises 
a capricious and undue influence, — all obstacles which time and 
perseverance alone can coiKjuer. 

The loreign relations of Cochin China are with China, Siam, 
and the British possessions within the Streights of Malacca. 
The King of Cocliin China is a nominal vassal of the Chinese 
empire, whicli admits him only to tlie rank of a hereilitaiy gi>- 
vernor. I'he Cochin Cliincsc nionarchs arc preposterously 
vain of this title, and every new prince at his accession is re* 
gularly invested with it by a deputation from the Court of Pekin. 
With all this the Cochin Chinese sovereigns are snbstanliully 
independent ; the tribute which they pay is nominal ; and any 
interference on the part of the Chinese in the internal affairs of 
the government is stoutly resisted — as in the following case. 
One of the brothers who headed the last great insurrection, 
effected the conquest of Tonquin. The hereditary sovereign 
called in the assistance of the Chinese, who entered the country 
with an army of 40,000 men. The adventurous insurgent, 
while he solicited from Pekin his investiture as governor of the 
kingdom, attacked the Chinese army — routed it — expelled the 
Chfnese from the kingdom, and by intrigue was finally invested 
in the government by the arrogant but incapable Court of 
China. The Chinc.se settled within the domimons of Cochin 
China are few in number, in comparison with those seiiled ui 
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Sianif and hence the industry and external commerce of the 
co^untry are also greatly inferior. They do not perhaps in all 
exceed 40,000, the greater part of whom are engaged in the 
iron, gold, and silver mines of Tonquin. The jiitiks carrying 
on this traffic amount to about half the tonnage employed in 
that of Siam and China : The ports from which it is conducted 
are Cachao in Tonquin — Hue and Faifo in Cochin China pro- 
per, and Saigon in Kamboja, the first and last being the most 
considerable places of trade. The inland trade between the 
Cochin Chinese dominions and Cliina is probably more consi- 
derable than that by sea. In this intercourse Cochin CInna 
receives manufactured silks, English broad cloths, and Bengal 
opium, with the copper spelter and lend of Yiinan, and returns 
cotton, areca-nuts, varnish, dye stuffs, and a variety of other 
native products, 

Tonquin and Kamboja conducted with European nations, 
about the end of the 17th and beginning of the 18th centiirieH, 
a trade which, for those times, was very considerable. Jt ceased 
entirely about the middle of the last century, owing to two 
causes — cither of them sufficient for this purpose — the almost 
universal anarchy which has since that period prevailed in 
those countries, and the rigid monopolies of the European na- 
tions. It has begun to revive, on the relaxation of these mono- 
polies, within the last half dozen years; and so different now is 
the condition of the world, and the principles which govern the 
intercourse of nations, that we cannot hesitate in believing that 
it will soon regain more than its original importance. Ac- 
cording to detailed accounts which have been shown to us, near 
SO Cochin Chinese junks now visit yearly the new port of Singa- 
pore; and his present Majesty, who has himself a taste for fo- 
reign trade, although not very legitimately direclecl, sends a 
number of junks on his own account. In 1825, he added to 
these two square-rigged vessels, constructed and navigated in 
the European fashion, and manned and navigated by native 
Cochin Chinese, A Ibw European vessels have also, as we 
understand, made adventures from Singapore ; and the French 
and Americans have attempted the same trade, but not very 
.i^^brtuoately or very judiciously. Two vessels belonging to the 
5&tter, of whose voyage we rendered an account in our 81st 
^v^;iiniber, visited the port of Saigon for cargoes of sugar in J819. 
jp ignorance of the nature of the market, they arrived three 
after the Chinese junks had already carried off nearly the 
whme dispo||J^ sugar, and six months at least before the new 
crops could in. They insisted on paying their port dues in 
the %in€ currency of the kingdom, 1200 of which are equivalent 
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ta one Speniab dollar-^a proceeding of the aame character as 
insisting upon paying a treasury debt of 1000/. in England or 
Arperica, in copper farthings or cents. They finally went 
drawing this legitimate conclusioUf that the trade was impracti^ 
cable, the inhabitants brutal barbarians, and the government 
illiberal and vexatious ! The French also have nearly aban- 
doned the trade, and for the same reason which has induced 
them to abandon nearly every other branch of the Indian com- 
merce, real incapacity to conduct it, except in a piddling man- 
ner. The trade of the Cochin Chinese empire is at present 
open to all the world, and there exist no privileges or exclu- 
sions, ns had been long erroneously imagined in Europe. In 
1818 the late king instituted a now tarifi^, which is neither un- 
fair nor onerous. The duties are levied on the ships dimen- 
sions, on the Chinese principle; and there is, generally speak- 
ing, no impost on the goods exported or imported. The ob- 
stacles whicli exist result from the oppresaion of the guverii- 
ment towards its own subjects and not towards strangers re- 
sorting to the country, whose lives and properties, it may be 
asserted without exaggeration, are as secure in the ports of 
Cochin China as in those of any civilized European nation. 

It is not ill our iiow^r to furnish any detailed informatioii 
respecting the financial and niiliUiry resources of the Hindu 
Chinese nations, which, indeed, from their nature, arc incapa- 
ble of being stated with any degree of precision. In all of 
them, liow^ever, a Jiuid-tax forms a considerable share of the 
sovereign’s revenue; but a much smaller one than in Hindus- 
tan, inasmuch as the industry of the inhabitants is less, and 
more frequently diverted from productive occupation by the 
vevatious calls of the public service. Excise duties and mono- 
polies, rudely and unskilfully exacted or exercised, form other 
sources of revenue. But the chief finaiicuil resource of thesu 


goveruiin iits, and that which destroys the efficiency of every 
other, consists in the immediate personal services oj‘ their sub- 
jects, the rudest and most mischievous of all their iustitutionsj^ 
and that which, in all probability, conduces most to rend^ 
them inferior to their piincipal neighbours. Previous to 
contest with liirn, the coflers of the Burmaii monarch were sain 
to be w'ell filled with the plunder of his people. The King cfl 
Siam is said to have an annual revenue of between 6 adn 
700,000/. a good deal of which is derived from the trade of iffil 
Chinese, and recent! y of our own nation. This, judging 
the stateinenl of La Laubere, is eight fold greater than 
his predecessor, the ally of Louis the 14ih, a strikii& 
among many others which might be given of the ra pi dM^riee- 
VOL. XLlh. NO. 86, C c 
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ment which Siam has made in recent years. The finances of 
the Kinp; of Cochin China are said to be managed with more 
order and economy than those of his neighbours, and his trea- 
sury is reported to contain not less than 6,000,000/. in gold anil 
silver. 

The military strength of such a country as that of the Bur- 
mans is little to be estimated by its numerical force ; but de- 
pends much more on the skill and perseverance with which it 
is able to keep that force together through its usual system of 
executions and terror, and above all, on the natural diilicul • 
lies of the country and climate. For aggression against a civi- 
lized enemy, the Burnian power is contemptible ; but for de- 
fence against invasion, it is v^ry different: For, besides the 
unfavourableness of the climate and localities, there is a ca- 
pital 400 miles distant from the nearest point of attack, and ge- 
nerally an absence of all tangible and important objects at 
which a disciplined army could aim a decisive blow. Were the 
Burmans not surrounded by oppressed and discontented tribu- 
taries, themselves also grievously oppressed, their country would 
be impregnable ; and, as it is, we are inclined to view the Bur- 
'man war as unquestionably the greatest and most difficult en- 
tci prise in which our Indian government has ever been en- 
gaged. There is indeed no other period of our history in which 
our resources would have been equal to such a contest. 

The military resources of Siam are to be estimated on the 
same principle as those of the Burman empire ; and that the 
Siamese have successfully resisted the inroads of the Burmans, 
must be admitted as a proof that those resources cannot be 
greatly inferior. The Siamese arc allowed to be somewhat 
more civjlized, but to be less IWely, ambitious, and enterprising 
than their Burman neighbours, within the last five years the 
trade Of the English and Americans has furnished the Siamese 
with about 40,000 stand of fire-arms, a supply which, although 
it can add nothing to their means of offence or defence against 
European enemy, must render them a more formidable 
j^jrival than heretofore to the Burman power. Against the in- 
y vasion of a civilized enemy, Siam is greatly weaker than 
'"Ava. Bang-kok, the seat of its government, its treasury, 
its arsenals, and its commerce, is situated within a few hours 
'sail of the mouth of a navigable river, instead of being, 
like Amarapura, 400 miles distant from the sca-coast, and 
. might be captured and maintained by a very slender force, 
without trouble or inconvenience. Several other ports, from 
the government draws much of its revenue, arc similarly 
/inEated, gnd are capable of being blockaded by a few gun- 
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boats; so that a very inconsiderable maritime Torce would 
easily enable a naval power to dictate any conditions io the 
people, with all Acir vanity. It is, however, so faisulated* that 
there is but little risk of its coming into collision with any na^ 
tion capable of producing an impression upon it. The natural 
difficulties of its frpntiera effectually protect it from the hostw 
lity of the Cochin Chinese, the Chinese and Burmans; and 
the only possible danger that it runs is, from its coming into 
contact with the British power at one weak point of the latter. 
Prince of Wales’ Island, — a circumstance which might pro- 
voke it to an act of arrogance or aggression, although contrary 
to the discreet and prudent character which its government 
has hitherto maintained. 

* At the termination of the war in 1802, the King of Cochin 
China, besides a fleet consisting of corvettes, gun-boats, and 
war-galleys to the number of 800, had a disciplined army of 
150,000 men, well provided arsenals, a numerous train of ar- 
tillery, and fortifications constructed on the European model. 
His son, the. present sovereign, for Gia-long, the prince in 
question, died in 1819, has reduced his standing army to ^OyGOO 
men ; but these are officered, disciplined, armedy and clothed 
after the European manner. The citadel of Hue, the capital 
of the kingdom, is one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
curiosity in the East> It is between five and six miles in cir- 
cumference, constructed throughout on the principles of a re- 
gular European fortification, and mounts between 800 and 900 
pieces of heavy cannon, of beautiful fabric. It usually contains 
a garrison of 12,000 men, and an arsenal, which, for extent, 
order, and efficiency, has scarcely any thing superior in Europe. 
It might be supposed, at fifst view, that such a power might 
prove dangerous to its neighbours; but this is not the case. 
The government of Cochin Chinas is dangerous only to its own 
subjects, or to the petty tribes which surround it. It possesses 
neither the domestic security, nor the talent or enterprise neces- 
sary to undertake foreign conquests. Siam is secure, from distance, 
and the natural strength of its frontier : the Chinese provinces 
arc nearer, and in more danger, but neither is this danger con- 
siderable. On the other hand, Cochin China itself is in immi- 
nent danger from the invasion of any European power pos- ‘ 
BOssing naval resources, that might be tempted to attack 
The two extremities of the kingdom, Kamboj a and T^- 
quin, which supply the capital and adjacent provinces with 
gram and other resources, besides being discontented and al- 
ways on the verge of insuiTection, might be totally cut off by 
the blockade of a few vessels of war. The garrisons, granaries, 
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arseiki^lsf and i^ilitary . force, are all on the Mi^coa^; and, 
notwithstanding the iihposing apectacle which they present, 
would afibrd out slepder resistance againsj; the discipline, 
courage, and ahiil of European enemy. The destructioi^ or 
capture qf these would be equivalent to the conquest of the whole 
kingdom*. The Government would be deprived of all resources, 
ancTeveii have its own strength turned against it, when the for- 
tifications,, granaries and arsenals, of the kingdom were in 
the occupation of an invader capable of turning them to ad** 
vantage. As far as the interests of the British Empire in India 
are concerned, the case indeed would be widely different were 
the resources of Cochin China at the disposal of siich a power 
as that of France, as was once contemplated. Our commerce, 
in such a case, especially that with China, would be harassed 
or cut off from the numerous ports of Cochin China ; and in the 
event of our attempting to strike at the root of the evil by in- 
vading the country, our strength might be wasted by protract- 
ed sieges, and the thousand other resources and artifices of a 
brave and intelligent enemy. It may be necessary to add, 
however, that, for the present at least, all risk of such an event 
is gone by, Louis the 18lh, in the year 1817, sent a lAessage 
to Cochin China, claiming, rather unreasonably, the fulfilment 
of the treatyof 1787, no part of the stipulations of which had been 
fulfilled on the part of the French nation. The proposal gave 
umbrage to the Cochin Chinese monarch, now firmly seated 
upon a throne which he owed to his own pcrseverence and 
courage ; and he would not even enter upon a discussion of the 
subject. The successor of Gialong is unfavourable to all inti- 
mate connection with European^i, — the French adventurers 
have been especially discouraged by him, and by our last ac- 
counts had finally quitted the kingdom. 

We have now endeavoured to lay before our readers, with- 
out any intermixture of speculation, a general, though we trust 
not inaccurate account of India beyond the Ganges; which 
we hope may contribute to awaken and direct the curiosity of 
some among them to a region which is at present, we really 
'^believe, the richest, the most fertile, and even civilized portion 
of the habitable globe of which we have the least practical 
jknowledge. Our wars and diplomacy, however, will, we have 
doubt, soon give occasion to numerous publications on the 
sfubject; and, as they appear from time to time, we shall en- 
deiivour, in rendering an account of them, to fill up the feeble 
outline we have here attempted to trace. 
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Art. VVL^Grmhg* 'A Nctel in Three PTfluMs, ^ I^idwlftn. 

Colbum; 1886 . ' : 

T here is nothing more amusing in the spectacles of* the 
present da^, than to see the Sir John^s and Sir Thomases 
of the House of Commons struck aghast by the useful science 
and wise novelties of Mr Huskisson and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Treason, Disaffection, Atheism, Republicanism, 
and Socinianism — the great guns in the Nooidle’s park of ar- 
tillery— they cannot bring to bear upon these gentlemen. 
Even to charge with a regiment of ancestors is not quite so 
efficacious as it used to be; and all that remains, therefore, 
is to rail against Peter McCulloch and Political EcOnQiTiy ! 
In the mean time, day after day, down goes one piece of non- 
sense or another. The most approved trash, and tlie most 
trusty clamours, are found to be utterly powerless. Twopenny 
taunts and trumpery truisms have lost their^ destructive omni- 
potence; and the exhausted common-placeman, and the afflict- 
ed fool, moan over the ashes of Imbecility, and strew flowers on 
the urn of Ignorance ! General Elliot found the London tailors 
in a ^tate of mutiny, and he raised from them a regiment of 
light cavalry, which distinguished itself in a very striking man<** 
ner at the battle of Minden. In humble imitation of this ex- 
ample, we shall avail ourselves of the present political disaffec- 
tion and unsatisfactory idleness of many men of rank and conse- 
quence, to request their attention to the Novel of Granby-p-writ* 
ten, as we have heard, by a young gentleman of the name of 
Lister, and from which we have derived a considerable degree 
of pleasure and entertainment. 

The main question as to a novel is — did it amuse ? were you 
surprised at dinner coming so soon ? did you mistake eleven for 
ten, and twelve for eleven ? were you too late to dress ? and did 
you sit up beyond the usual hour ? If a novel produces these 
effects, it is good ; if it does not— story, language, love, scandal 
itself, cannot save it. It is only meant to please; and it must do 
that, or it does nothing. Now, Granby seems to us to answer this 
test extremely well ; it produces unpunctuality, makes the reader 
too late for dinner, impatient of contradiction, and inatteniivei 
— even if a bishop is making an observation, or a gentleman 
lately from the Pyramids, or the Upper Cataracts, is let lo^ 
upon the drawing-room. The objection, indeed, to these 
sitions, when they are well done, is, that it is impossible td^dd 
any thing, or perform any human duty, while we arc engaged 
in them. Who can read Mr |iallam’s Middle Ages, or extract 
the root of an impossible quantity, dr draw up a tond, when 
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beli<firt theinlcWleof Mr Trebeck and Lady Charlotte Duncan ? 
HoW can the boy’s lesson be heard, about the Jove^nourished 
Achilles, or'Jhis six miserable verses upon Dido be corrected, 
vtrhen Hen^ Granby and Mr Courtenay are both making love 
to Miss Jerihyn ? * Common life palls in the middle of these ar- 
tificial scenes. All is emotion when the book is open — all dull, 
flat, and feeble^ when it is shut. 

Granby, a young man of no profession, living with an old 
uncle in the country, falls in love with Miss Jermyn, and Miss 
Jermyn with him ; but Sir Thomas and Lady Jermyn, as the 
young gentleman is not rich, having discovered, by long living 
in the world and patient observation of its ways, that young 
people are commonly Malthus-proof and have children, and 
that young and old must cat, very naturally do what they can 
to discourage the union. The young people, however, both go 
to town — meet at balls— flutter, blush, look and cannot speak- 
speak and cannot look, — suspect, misinterpret, are sad and mad, 
peevish and jealous, fond and foolish; but the passion, after 
all, seems less near to its accomplishment at the end of the 
season than the beginning. The uncle of Granby, however, 
dies, and leaves to his nephew a statement’ accompanied with 
the requisite proofs — that Mr Tyrrcl, the supposed son of Lord 
Malton, is illegitimate, and that he, Granby, is the heir to 
Lord Mahon’s fortune. The second volume is now far ad- 
vanced, and it is time for Lord Malton to die. Accordingly 
Mr Lister very judiciously dispatches him ; Granby inheriis 
the estate — his virtues* (for what shows oft* virtue like land ?) 
are discovered by the Jermyns — ^and they marry in the last act. 

Upon this slender story, the author has succeeded in* making 
a very agreeable and interesting novel ; and he has succeeded, wc 
think, chiefly, by the very easy and natural picture of manners, 
as they really exist among the upper classes; by the description 
of new characters judiciously drawn and faithfully preserved ; and 
by the introduction of many striking and well managed inci- 
dents; and we are particularly struck throughout the whole with 
tlie discretion and good sense of the author. He is never ni» 
mio7is; there is nothing in excess; there is a good deal of fancy 
and a great deal of spirit at work, but a directing and superin- 
tending judgment rarely quits him. 

We would instance as a proof of his tact and talent, the vi- 
sit at Lord Daventry’s and the description of characters of 
which the party is composed. There are absolutely no ovents; 
nobody runs away, goes mad, or dies. There is little of love, 
or of hatred ; no great passion comes into play ; but nothing can 
be farther removed from dulncss and insipidity. Who has ever 
fiyed ip the world without often meeting the Miss Cliftoiis ? 
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* The Miss Clifions wore good-humoured glrlsi not hands0St)4| 

of pleasing manners, and sufficieniiy clever to keep up the Jbldl xsS 
conversation very agreeably for an occasional half-hour. They were 
always an courant dujour^ and knew and saw the first of everything*^ 
were in the earliest confidence of many a bride elect, and could fre-* 
quently tell that a marriage was ** off, long after it had been an- 
nounced as on the tapis ” in the morning papers-^lways l^new 
something of the new opera, or the new Scotch novel, before aiiy 
body else did — were the first who n^ade fizgigs, or acted charades~ 
contrived to have private views of most exhibitions, and were sup- 
posed to have led the fashionable throng to the Caledonian Chapel, 
Cross-Street, Hatton Garden. Their employments were like those 
of most other girls : they sang, played, drew, rode, read occasionally, 
spoiled much muslin, manufactured purses, handscreens, and reti- 
cules for a repository, and transcribed a considerable quantity of 
music, out of large fair print into diminutive manuscript. 

Miss Clifton was clever and accomplished ; rather cold, but very 
conversible ; collected seals, franks, and anecdotes of the day ; and 
was a great retailer of the latter. Anne was odd and entertaining. ; 
was a formidable ^uizzer, and no mean caricaturist ; liked fun in 
most shapes ; and next to making people laugh, had rather they 
stared at what she said. Maria was the echo of the other two ; 
vouched for all Miss Clifton’s anecdotes, and led the laugh at Anne’s 
repartees. They were plain, and they knew it ; and cared less a* 
bout it than young ladies usually do.- Their plainness, however, 
would have been less striking, but for that hard, pale, parboiled town 
look, that stamp of fashion, with which late hours and hot rooms 
generally endow the female face. * pp. 103-105. 

Having introduced our readers to the Miss Cliftons, we must 
make him acquainted with Mr Trebeck, one of those universally 
appearing gentlemen and tremendous table tyrants, by whom 
London society is so frequently governed. 

^ Mr Trcbeck had great powers of entertainment, and a keen and 
lively turn for satire ; lyid could talk down his superiors, whether in 
rank or talent, with very imposing confidence. He saw the advantages 
of being formidable, and observed with derision how those whose 
malignity he pampered with ridicule of others, vainly thought to pur- 
chase, by subserviency, exemption for themselves. He had sounded 
the gullibility of the world ; knew, the precise current value of pre- 
tension ; and soon found himself the acknowledged umpire, the last 
appeal, of many contented followers. 

* He seldom committed himself by praise or recommendation, but 
rather lelt his example and adoption to work its way. As for cen** 
sure {le had both ample and witty store ; but here too he often hus- 
banded his remarks, and where it was needless or dangerous to de«» 
fine a fault, could check admiration by an incredulous smile, and de- 
press pretensions of a season’s standing by the raising of an eyebrow. 
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He &4IA a quick oerceptlon of the foibles oF others, end a keen relish 
for bantering anvexposing them. No keeper of a menagerie could 
better show off a monkey, than he could an original. ” He could 
ingeniously cause the unconscious subject to place his own absurdi- 
ties in the best point of view, and would cloak his derision under t&e 
blandest cajolery. Imitators he loved much ; but to baffle them^ 
more. He loved to turn upon the luckless adopters of his last folly, 
and see them precipitately back out of the scrape into which himself 
had led them. 

* In the art of cutting he shone unrivalled : he knew the “ when,** 
the where, ” and the how. " Without affecting useless short- 
sightedness, he could assume that calm but wandering gaze, which 
veers, as if unconsciously, round the proscribed individual ; neither 
fixing, nor to be fixed ; not looking on vacancy, nor on any one ob- 
ject ; neither occupied, nor abstracted ; a look which perhaps excuses 
you to the person cut, and, at any rate, prevents him fi oin accosting 
you. Originality was his idol. He wished to astonish, even if he did 
not amuse ; and had rather say a silly thing than a common-place 
One. He was led by this sometimes even to approach the verge of 
rudeness and vulgarity ; but he had considerably tact, and a happy 
hardihood, which generally carried him through the difficulties into 
which his fearless love of originality brought him. Indeed, ho well 
knew that what would in the present condition of his reputation, be 
scouted in anybody else, would pass current with the world in him. 
Such was the far-famed and redoubtable Mr Trebcck. pp. 109- 
112 . 

This sketch we think exceedingly clever. But we are not 
sure that its’merit is fully sustained by the actual presentment of 
its subject. He makes his debut at dinner very characteristically, 
by gliding in quietly after it is half over; but in the dialogue 
which follows with Miss Jermyii, he seems to us a little too re- 
solutely witty, and somewhat aftbctedly odd— though the whole 
scene is executed with spirit and talent. 

^ The Duke had been discoursing on coojeery, when Mr Trcbcck. 
turned to her, and asked in a low tone if she had ever met the Duke 
before — I assure you, ” said he,' “ that upon t/iaf subject he is 
well worth attending to. He is supposed to possess more true sci- • 
ence than any amateur of his day- By the bye, what is the dish be- 
fore you ? It looks well, and I see you are eating some of it. Let 
me recompicnd it to him upon your authority ; I dare not upon my 
own. Then pray do not use mine. Yes, I will, with your 
permission ; FlI tell him you thought, by what dropt from him in 
conversation, that it would exactly suit the genius of his taste. 
Shall 1? Yes. — Duke,” (raising his voice a Tittle, and speaking 
across the table.) — “ Oh, no ! how can you ? “ Why not ? — 

Lhj to # ” (with a glance at Caroline) will you allow me to take wine 
“ I thought, ” said she, relieved from her trepidation, 
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and taughtng sllghUy, « you would never eay any Atag ll^^y 
8trange."«^“ You have too good an opinion, of me%J bliiahvlat; a^y 
unworthiness. But confess^ that in fact you were retfaer alaro^adi 4t 
the idea of being held up to such a critic as the recomhietidoi: f 
bad dish. ” — **Oh no, I wa^ not thinking of that ; but 1 hardly Jcnic^ 
the Duke : and it would have seemed so odd ; and perhaps he tnigl^ 
have thought that 1 had really told you to say something of that 
kind.” — Of course he would $ but you must not suppose that he would 
have been at all surprised at it. I’m afraid you are not a%are of 
the full extent of your privileges, and are not conscious how many 
things young ladies can, and may^ and will do. ** — Indeed 1 am 
not — perhaps you will instruct me. ” — “ Ah, I never do that for any 
body. 1 like to see young ladies instruct themselves. It is 
better for them, and much more^musing to me. But, however, 
for once I will venture to tell you, that a very competent know- 
ledge of the duties of women may, with proper attention, be picked 
up in a ball room. ” — ** Then I hope. ” said she laughing, ‘‘ you 
will attribute fny deficiency to my little experience of balls* I 
have only been at two’’. — Only two ! and one of them I suppose 
a race ball. Then you have not yet experienced any of the 
pleasures of a London season ? Never had the dear delight of 
seeing and being seen, in a well of tall people at a rout, or passed 
a pleasant hour at a ball upon a staircase? I envy you. You have 
much to enjoy.” — You do not mean that I really have?”— ♦‘^Yos 
— really. But let me give you a caution or two. Never dance with 
any man without first knowing his character and condition, on the 
word of two credible chaperons. At balls, top, consider what you 
come for — to dance of course, and not to converse ; therefore, never 
talk yourself, nor encourage it in others. ” — “ I’m afraid I cAn only 
answer for myself. ” — Why, if foolish, well-meaning people will 
choose to be entertaining, I question if 3 ^ou have the power of frown- 
ing them down in a very forbidding manner : but I would give them 
no countenance nevertheless. ” — “ Your advice seems a little ironi- 
cal.” — “ Oh, you may either follow it or reverse it — that is its chief 
beauty. It is equally good taken either way.” — After a slight pause, 
he continued — ** I hope you do not sing or play, or draw, or do any 
thing that every body else does. I am obliged to confess that I 
do a little — very little — in each.” — ** I understand your * very lit- 
sle : ’ I’m afraid you are accomplished. ” — You need have no fear of 
that. But why arc you an enemy to all accomplishments ?'’ — All 
accomplishments ? Nay, surely, you do not think me an enemy to 
all? What can you possibly take me for?” — “ I do not know, ” 
said she, laughing slightly. — Yes, I see you do not know exactly 
what to make of me— and you are not without your apprclicnsionsl 
I can perceive that, though you try to conceal them. But never 
mind. I am a safe person to sit near — sometimes. I am to day* 
This is one of my Uicid intervals. I’m much better, thanks to my 
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Ireeper. There he ia, on tltio other side of the tab1e~th<^ tell man in 
black, ” (pointing! out Mr Bennet) a highly respectable kind of 
person. I came with him here for change 'of air. How do you 
tliink 1 look at present ? — Caroline could not answer him for laugh- 
ing.-^** Nay/’ said he, *‘ it is cruellto laugh on such a subject. It 
is very hard that you should do that, and misrepresent my meaning 
too. “ Well then,” said Caroline, resuming a respectable portion 
of gravity ; ** that I may not be guilty of that again, what accom- 
plishments do you allow to be tolerable ?*' — ** Let me see,” said he, 
with a look of consideration ; “ you may play a waltz with one hand, 
and dance as little as you think convenient. You may draw carica- 
tures of your intimate friends. You may not sing a note of Rossini ; 
nor sketch gateposts and donkeys after nature. You may sit to a 
harp ; but you need not play it. ^You must not paint miniatures nor 
copy Swiss costumes. But you may manufacture any thing — from 
a cap down to a pair of shoes — always remembering that the less 
useful your work the better. Can you remember all this ? ” — “ 1 do 
not know, ” said she, it comprehends so much ; and I am rather 
puzzled between the * mays ’ and * must nots. ’ However, it seems, 
according to your code, tlmt very little is to b^e required of me ; for 
you have not mentioned any thing that 1 positively do. ”— ** Ah, 
well, I can reduce all to a very small compass. You must be an 
archeress in the summer, and a skater in the winter, and play well at 
billiards all the year : and if you do these extremely well, my ad- 
miration will have no bounds.” — ** 1 believe I must forfeit all claim 
to your admiration then, for unfortunately I am not so gifted.” — 
** Then you must place it to the account of your other gifts. ” — 
•* Certainly— when it comes. Oh it is sure to come, as you M^ell 
know : but, nevertheless, 1 like that incredulous look extremtdy, ” — 
He then turned away, thinking probably that he had paid her the 
compliment of sufficient attention, and begun a conversation with 
the Duchess, which was carried on in such a well regulated under 
tone, as to be perfectly inaudible to any but themselves. ’ pp. 92-99. 

The bustling importance of Str Thomas Jermyn, the fut duke 
and his right hand man the blunt toad-eater, Mr Charlccotc, a 
loud noisy sportsman, and Lpely Jermyn’s woildly prudence, 
arc all displayed and managed with considerable skill ami great 
power of amusing. One little sin against good taste, our author 
soniftiines commits — an error from which Sir Walter Scott is 
not exempt. mean the humor of giving characteristic names 
to pcrstyis and places; for instance, Sir Thomas .lerniyn is 
Member of Parliament for the town of lloltcnhorough. This 
very easy and appellative jocularity seems to us, we must con- 
fess, to savour a little of vulgarity; and is therefore quite as un- 
worthy of Mr Lister, as Dr Dryasdust is of Sir Walter Sco t. 
The ))laincst names which can be found (Smith, Th<m-M>n, 
’ Joluisoii, and Siiuson, always excepted), arc the best for novels. 
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Lord Chesterton we have often met with ; and ’elfbod 

deal from his Lordship ; a heavy, poinf^ous, middftng peer^ odcu^i 
pying a great share of the conversation — saying things in ten 
words which required only two, and evidently convinced that 
he is making a great impression ; a large man, with a large bead, 
and very lan^d manner; knowing enough to' torment his, 
fellow-creatures, not to instruct them — the ridicule of young la- 
dies, and the natural butt and target of wit. It is easy to 
talk of carnivorous animals and beasts of prey; but docs such 
a man, who lays waste a whole party of civilized beings by 
prosing, reflect upon the joy be spoils, and the misery he creates, 
in the course of his life? and that any one who listens to him 
through politeness, would prefer toothacli or caracli to his 
conversation ? Does he consider the extreme uneasiness which 
ensues, when the company have discovered man to be an ex- 
tremely absurd person, at the same time tliat it is absolutely 
impossible to convey, by words or manner, the most distant sus- 
picion of the discovery ? And then, who punishes this bore ? 
What sessions and what assizes for him ? What bill is found 
against him ? Who indicts him? When the judges have gone 
their vernal and autumnal rounds — the sheep-stealer disappears 
— the swindler gets ready for the Bay — the solid part of the 
murderer is preserved in anatomical collections. But, after 
tweui-y years of crime, the bore is discovered in tlic same house, 
in the same attitude, eating the same soup — unpunished, un- 
tried, undissected — no scaffold, no skeleton — no mob of gentle- 
men and ladies to gape over his last dying speech and con- 
fession. 

The scene of quizzing the country neighbours is well imagin- 
ed, and not ill executed; though there are many more fortunate 
passages in the book. The elderly widows of the metropolis 
beg, through us, to return their thanks to Mr Lister for the 
following agreeable portrait of Mrs Dormer. 

‘ It would be difficult to find a more pleasing example than Mrs 
Dormer, of that much libelled class of elderly ladies of the world, 
who arc presumed to be happy only at the card table ; to grow in 
bitterness as they advanced in years, and to haunt, like restless 
ghosts, those . busy circles which they no longer either enliven or 
adorn. Such there may be ; but of these she was not one. She was 
the frequenter of society, but not its slave. She had great natural 
benevolence of disposition ; a friendly vivacity of manners, which en- 
deared her to the young, and a steady good sense, which command- 
ed the respect of her contemporaries; and many, wlio did not agree 
with her on particular points, were willing to allow that there was a 
good deal of reason in Mrs Dormer’s prejudices. She was, perha^is, 
q little blind to the faults of her friends ; a defect of which tiic world 
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^uld not cure ber ; but she was very kind to their v iriues, fihe 
was fond of young people^ and bad an unimpaired gaiety about her» 
which seeined to expand in the contact with them ; and she was 
anxious to promote, for their sake, even those amusements for which 
she had lost all taste herself* She was— but after all, she will be 
best described* by negatives, She was not a match*maker, or mis- 
chiefomaker; nor did she plume herself upon her charity, in impli- 
citly believing only just half of what the world says. She was no 
retailer of scandalous ** on diis. ** She did not combat wrinkles with 
rouge ; nor did she labour to render years less respected, by a mi- 
serable aifectation of girlish fashions. She did not stickle for the 
inviolable exclusivcncbS of certain sects ; nor was she afraid of be- 
ing known to visit a friend in an unfashionable quarter of the town. 
She was no worshipper of mere rank. She did not patronize oddi- 
ties ; nor sanction those who delight in braving the rules of common 
decency. She did not evince her sense of propriety, by shaking 
hands with the recent defendant in a Crim. Con. cause ; nor exhale 
her devotion in Sunday routs. * pp. 24*2-2^4. 

Mrs Clotworthy, we are afraid, will not be quite so well 
pleased with the description of her route. Mrs Clotworthy is 
one of those ladies who hns ices, fiddlers, and fine rooms, but no 
fine friends. But fine friends may always be had, where there 
are ices, fiddlers, and fine rooms: And so, with ten or a dozen 
stars and an Oonniaska chief; and, followed by all vicious and 
salient London, Mrs Clotwortby takes the field. ^ 

* The poor woman seemed half dead with fatigue already; and wc 
cannot venture to say whether the prospect of five hours more of 
this high wrouglit enjuysnent tended much to brace her to the task. 
It was a brilliant sight, and an interesting one, if it could have been 
viewed from some fair vantage ground, with ample space, in coolness 
and in quiet. Hank, beauty, and splendour, were richly blended. 
The gay attire ; the glittering jewels; the more resplendent features 
they adorned, and too frequently the rouged cheek of the sexagena- 
rian;* the vigilant chaperon; the fair but languid form which she 
conducted ; well curled heads, well propped with starch ; well 
whiskered Guardsmen ; and here and there fat good-humoured 
elderly gentlemen, with stars upon their coats ; — all these united in 
one close medley — a curious piece of living mosaic. Most of them 
came to see and be seen ; some of the most youthful professedly to 
dance; yet how could they? at any rate they tiied — They stood, 
if they could, with their vis-d-vis facing them, — and sidled across — 
and back again,/ and made one step, — or two if there was room, to 
|hc right or left, and joined hands, and set — perhaps, and turned 
their partners, or dispensed with it if necessary— and so on to the end 
of La Finale — and then comes a waltz for the few who choose 
k— and then another sqiieczy quadrille — and so on — and on, till the 
weary many leave ample room and verge enough for the per- 
severing few tojjgurc in with greater freedom. 
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^ Bat tiien they talk ; bh ! ay ! true> wemust not forget die 
of converBatlon. And what passes between nlne-tebtha of theht ^ 
Remarks on the heat of the room; the state of the crowd; the Imi'- 
possibility of dancing, and the propriety nevertheless of attempting 
It ; that on last Wednesday was a bad Almack*s, and on Thursday 
a worse Opera ; that the new ballet is supposed to be good f mutual 
inquiries how they like Rasta, or Catalani, or whoever the syren of 
the day may be ; whether they have been at Lady A. *8, and whether 
they are going to Mrs B.*s ; whether they think Miss Such^a-6ne 
handsome! and what is the name of the gentleman talking to her;, 
whether Rossini’s music makes the best quadrilles, and whether 
Colinet’s band are the best to play them. There arc many who pay 
in better coin ; but the small change is much of this description. ’ 
I. 249-251. 

We consider the following description of London, as it ap- 
pears to a person walking home after a route, at four or five 
o’clock in the morning, to be as poetical as any thing written 
on the forests of Guiana, or the falls of Niagara. 

‘‘ Granby followed them with his eyes ; and now, too full of hap- 
piness to be accessible to any feelings of jealousy or repining, after 
a short reverie of the purest satisfaction, he left the ball, and sallied 
out into the fresh cool air of a summer morning— suddenly passing 
from the red glare of lamplight, to the clear sober brightness of re- 
turning day. He walked cheerfully onward, refreshed and eKhilar- 
ated by the air of morning, and interested with the scene around 
him. It was broad day-light, and he viewed the town under an as- 
pect in which it is alike presented to the late retiring votary of plea- 
sure, and to the early rising sons of business. He stopped on the 
pavement of Oxford-street, to contemplate the effect. The whole 
extent of that long vista, unclouded by the mid-day smoke, was dis- 
tinctly visible to his eye at once. The houses shrunk to half their 
span, while the few visible spires of the adjacent churches seemed to 
rise less distant than before, gaily tipped with early sunshine, and 
much diminished in apparent size, but heightened in distinctness and 
in beauty. Had it not been for the cool grey tint which blighlly 
mingled with every object, the brightness was almost that of noon. 
But the life, the bustle, the busy din, the flowing tide of human ex- 
istence, were all wanting to complete the similitude. All was hush- 
ed and silent ; and this mighty receptacle of human beings, which a 
few short hours would wake into active energy and motion, seemed 
like a city of the dead. 

There was little to break this solemn illusion. Around were the 
monuments of human exertion, but the hands which formed them 
were no longer there. Few, if any, were the symptoms of life. No 
sounds were heard but the heavy creaking of a solitary waggon ; the 
twittering of an occasional sparrow ; the monotonous tone of the 
drowsy watchman ; and the distant rattle of the retiring carriage, 
1 • 



you Ml unable, and. Indeed, uiuirilllng to remove. With powtive 
afeciation, malevolence itself could rarely charge her ; and prudish 
* censure seldom exceeded the guarded, limits of a dry remark, that 
Miss Darrell had ** a good deal of manner . " 

Eclat she sought, and gained. Indeed, she was both formed lo 
gam it, and disposed to desire it. But she required an extensive 
sphere. A ball-room was her true arena ; for she waltzed ' d ratir,’ 
and could talk encbantingly about nothing. Slic was devoted to fashion, 
and all its ficklenesses, and went to the extreme whenever she could 
do 80 consistently with grace. But she aspired to be a leader as 
Well as a follower ; seldom, if ever, adopted a mode that was unbe- 
^ coming to herself^ and dressed to suit the genius of her face/' pp. 
28-39. 

Tremendous is the power of a novelist ! If four or five men 
arc in a room, and show a disposition to break the peace, no 
hTuman magistrate (not even Mr Justice Bayley) could do 
more than bind them over to keep the peace, and commit them 
if they refused. But the writer of the novel stands wiA a pen 
in his hand, and can run any of them through the body, — can 
knock down any one individual, and keep the others upon their 
legs; or, like the last scene in the first tragedy written by a 
young man of genius, can put them all to death. Now, an author 

1 possessing such extraordinary privileges, should not have al« 
owed Mr Tyrrel to strike Granby. This is ill managed; 
particularly as Granby docs not return the blow, or turn 
lum out of the house. Nobody should his hero to have 
a black eye, or to be pulled by the nose. The Iliad would ne- 
ver have come down to these times if Agamennon had given 
Achilles a box on the car. We should have trembled for the 
^ncid, if any Tyrian nobleman had kicked the pious tineas 
in the 4'th book, ^^^neas may have deserved it; But he could 
not have founded the Boman Empire after so distressing an 
accident. 


Akt. VIII . — England enslaved hij her ovon Slave Colonies. An 
Address io ihc Electors and Ee^vple of the United Kingdom. 
By James Steeuen, Esq. London. 8vo. pp. 91. Hat- 
chard, 182(). 

npiiE able and eloquent author of this pamphlet has added, 
by the publication of it, very considerably to the obliga- 
tions, already almost too nunterous and weighty to be reckoned 
up, which he had conferred upon his country and mankind, in 
the course of the unceasing warfare so long waged by him against 
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greate^^t practical evU that ever disgraced hqinan natq^f* 

MMiy he permitted, we trusty to congratulate him upon the happiet 
aqspices under which he now continues his^pious labours: Fot 
the public feeling which had so. long slept, is once more nwafc#*' 
and a mal has been rung from one end of the island to tbd 
other, wmich we regard as the knell of this accursed sj^stem# 
But it can only prove to be so, through the firmness and virtue 
of those whom Mr Stephen addresses — the Electors of the Uni* 
ted Kingdom. If, at the approaching dissolution, they bear ill 
mind the paramount duty of returning men only who will give 
in Parliament the faithful expression of the universal opinion 
and feeling upon this great question, the triumph of justice and 
humanity is assured. If they neglect their dnt 3 ', let them rest 
satisfied, that no effective reform will be made in a system up- 
held by so many interests, and, if not screened, at least mos# 
inadequatelj' assailed by the Government of that country, which 
has, with a rare union of sentimenfF utterly renounced and re* 
jeeted it. Before proceeding to state the grounds upon which 
wc lament this temporizing policy, we shall shortly advert to 
some of Mr Stephen’s topics, for the purpose of giving the 
reader a sam|de o( his animated and convincing appeal. 

The Resolutions unanimously passed by the House of Com* 
mons, 15th Miy 1S23, are fresh in the recollection of every 
one who attends to this subject. After stating the expediency 
of adopting ‘ effectual and decisive measures lor meliorating tho 
* condition’ of the slaves, they recogiiise distinctly the duty of 
restoring these unhapp} beings to the riglits of sul>jects, as sooa 
as the change can be effected with safety to themselves, and jus*i 
tice towards their masters. The j\Iinist('rs, therefore, were ex* 
pected to open some plan founded upon xhU principle; — and 
they did so. 'fhe measures propounded too were right and 
good, as far as the}' wont ; and their general adoption would 
have eff‘crtnall> improved the C{)ndition, and, with the condi- 
tion, the cliaiacler of the slaves: But the adoption of them 
was unfortunately left to the colonies themseUrs; unfettered^ 
or only influenced by the weight of i fcohunnululions from the 
Ooveniment at home. Upon this Mr SLepheii somewhat in- 
dignantly observes — 

‘ The experienced friends of the Slaves must have lo^t their memnnes 
or their under^taMdings, if they had entei tamed a hope that such a 
course W(uild produce any uood effect. They saw iu it, if ru»t fiiis- 
tration and positive inisehief, at ka^t certain di*. appointment and de- 
lay. Recommendation to the A'-seinhliL> ! ! W hy, the exp riment 
ha<l been tried repeatedly, dining a period of twenty-six years, as 
w^ll before as after the abolition of the Slave trade ; and had uni- 
ffinrmly and totally failed ! The Crown, the Parliament, and that far 
xLin. NO. 86. D d 
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mtire iofliitfitia) body, the West India Committee of thii 
with Mr £1 Hb at the head of it, had all recomniendedi iiapplioatod* 
and even menaced, in«vain. Not a single Assembly liad ' deigned to*^ 
relax one cord of their rigorous bondage ; or to adopt a single aiea<* 
sure that had been proposed to them for the temporal or spiritual 
benefit of the Slaves, except in a way manifestly evasive, an# plainly 
Intended, as well as proved by experience, to be useless ; while sOtne 
of those inexorable bodies had even met the solicitations of tlieir So* 
4ereigD, and the resolutions of the Supreme Legislature, with express 
rejection and contempt. Uecommeiulation to the Asstmblic^!!! to 
the authors of every wrong to be redressed ! of every oppression tq 
be mitigated ! to Slave-masters, the representatives of Slave-masters, 
hardened by familiarity with the odious system in which they have 
been long personally engaged, and surrounded with crowds of in- 
digent and vulgar WhiteSj to whom slavery yields a sordid subsistence, 
and the degradation of the Blacks is privilege and respect! You 
might as well recommend toleration to Spanish Inquisitors, or Gre- 
cian liberty to the Turkish Hlhan. 

‘ They knew well from long experience how littlo reliance was to 
be placed on that apparent disposition which the West Indian friends 
of the minister, and the proprietors resident here had, in general, 
manifested in Parliament to support the measures in question. These 
gentlemen arc always on the side of melioration when it is to be re- 
'ftrred to the Assemblies, but never when it is proposed to be ef- 
fected by the only practicable means; and it is no new thing with 
them thus to save their own credit in the first instance, and then 
support with all their collective weight in Parliament, the opposition 
of their friends and agents abroad to the very propositions in which 
they themselves have expressly concurred at home. 

** Had these views been disputable in May 1823, they would long 
since have ceased to be so. The experiment has again been tried ; 
and what has been the result ? To the mother countrif^ disparage- 
ment of her dignity, insolent denial of her constitutional authority, 
aggravation of her Colonial expenses, additional destruction of her 
brave troops in a sickly and inglorious service : — to tlie SfaveSf a 
procreation of hopes the most interesting that ever cheered the hearts 
of men in their unhappy situation, only to be cruelly strangled in 
their birth ; to many of them bloodshed and death, to many more 
the privation of those religious benefits mobt scantily enjoyed before, 
which were their only human comfort. ’ pp. 4r-5-G. 

Accordingly, he finds that' nothing has since been done; or 
rather, correcting himself, that much has been done, * but ail 
in the way of aid, encouragement, and bounty * to the colo- 
nists, and nil calculated lo give them strength and cour4g^ in 
continuing the worst abuses of the system. The relaxation of 
the Navigation Law has been entirely in their favour; the dti|ty 
on .foreign produce, amounting to a ]>rohibition, continues, 
while we ailcct to makin trade free, ro that sugar is now con^ 
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^ framed bv of thU country at twelve or fiflem shil* 

^ linf^s a twti dearer ihan they might get it elsewhere; the boan* 
ty IS increased, which raises its price, and costs the conautnerf 
g by the avowal of the West Indians themselves, above l,*2OO,00p|K* 
, a ye&r ; the protecting duty on East India sugars is kept up, ai> 
as to prevent sugar, the produce of free labour, from enieriog 
into a competition with that which is the growth of the cart* 
whip, and which, but for the duty, not even a voyage of treble 
length and risk could shut out ot our market**. Nay, so deter- 
mined is the preference given to blavery, that this protection 
has been recently extended to the sugars grown ia the Isle of 
France, though locally situated in the East, and only resetiw 
bling our West Indian settlements in the slavish condition of 
its wretched pe iKantrv. A Company, too, has been formed un- 
der the sanction of die T legislature, for helping the planters ahd 
their mercantile connexions, seeming iluMii ogain-.t the risks ili- 
cident to tlioir piecarioiis and most gambling pursuits, and eii- 
abling their unhappy slaves to b« held in propel ty by hhare* 
holders who can neither know nor cuicat all about theii treat- 
ment and coiulilion. 

'riiese heads are cursorily referred to ; but the strongest 
proof of the dominion exercised by the West Indian body 
over our Cjovcrnnient, is, in the aiuhbi;’s opinion, to be gii- 
thered from the policy pursued towards the Island of St Ilo- 
luirigo, or Hayti : And certainly, if successful prediction 
many years, when most men’s opinions were against his, cait 
give any one a right to be heaul with respect, our .iiithor may 
fairly put forward this claim : For he iias uniformly foretold the 
hopelessness of all attempts to subdue that impqrtant settlement, 
and has w'arned this country of the risk she ran, in eontinuing 
'to estrange herself from a neighbour, who might so easily be 
made a useful Irion d, or become a formidable enemy. What-* 
ever opinion men might entertain upon this (|uesiion at the pe- 
riod of the French expedition in JSO‘2; whether they then be* 
lieved it possible to subdue the new Black lieptiblic, aiul restore 
the dominion of the mother country and the Whites, or belli 
such an event to be no longer possible ; and whether they 
, deemed the subjugation of the Blacks desirable to othjrr powere 
^ih^lding' slave colonies in the Antilles, or imt — it seems clear 
that, after the failure iA' llie expedition, when the impossibility 
of 4?yenhrowing ilie Black power was completely demonslruted, 
and its consolidation in a regular form of goveinrnent, capable 
, of maintaining the relations of peace and alliaucr, was vifectetlf 
>fiv&ey consideration of policy — and, most of all, those well- 
.jgfrounded. apprehensions of danger from such a neighbour, 
which, while the conusl was dmibtful, jgHified a wish tliat th# 
^ > 1) d 2 
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White power might prevail^ now dictated Ijhe euTttvation qi i| 
friendly understanding with the republic. There Whs evifrry radf^- 
lily given for this by the successive rulers of Hayti. •With regard 

• to exterior relations, * to u^^e our author’s words, • they had dlfie 

• only and one anxious wish ; and that was to cultivate the athf" 
*'ty and obtain the alliance of England. They courted ns nl- 

• hiost to servility; they endured many insults from the Slaire* 
masters of our islands with exemplary patience; they gave us, 

• without any equivalent, cf>mmercial privileges of the most de- 

• cisii'e kind, exclusive of the Americaiis and all other neutral 

• nations ; and they so carefully avoided every occasion of of- 

• fence to their contemptuous neighbours of .famaica, that not 
‘ even a complaint, true or false, has been heard of, to my 

• knowledge at least, from that jealous and hostile quarter. 
‘ Our ships of war were received in their <ports with every ho- 

• nour the government could pos^^ihly pay ; and our oiTlccrs (Sir 
‘ Home Popham among others) were astonished at the elegance 

• and splendour with which* they were entertained on shore.' 
This opportunity lasted for above ten years, that is, until pence 
with France presented any obstacle to the true policy of Eng- 
land ; and since that event, the disposition of the Haytian go- 
vernment remaining the same, our perseverance in the same 
impolitic course has b^en equally unaltered. 

* Boyer, menaced with the horrors of a new invasion, though 
fearless of its ultimate event, has, since our peace witli France, per- 
sisted in courtinir our friendship. IsJo stronger instance of it can be 
desired, than that wliile the flags of all maritime nations ncrc eagerly 
frequenting his ports, bringing an overflow of the nicrchaiulize of 
Europe and North America, and taking his ])roducc in return, he 
exacted from all •other foreigners duties of 12 per cent, ad vnloremy 
■and only 5 per cent, from the merchants and ships of Great Britain. 
Nor d.d he withdraw thi.-» important privilege till the month of April 
last, nolwitlistanding the repulsive coldness and contempt with which 
we iiad received it, and the continued provocations he met with from 
Jamaica. 

* We were no Mnger indeed at liberty, w ithout a shadow of inter- 
national wrong, to enter into a treaty of alliance wiili this new power, 
while yet unrecognised by the former sovereign, with whpm we were 
now at pefice. That golden opportunity had been lo'^t licyond re- 
call ; yet there was a middle line of conduct,. such as ue have adopt- 
ed towards the new South American Stales, ami to which France 
could not with reason, or without gross inconsi'-teney, have objected. 
We might have given a national sanction and safeguard to tire? ex- 
isting commerce, and secured the continuance of its privilege, by ap- 
pointing resident consuls, and even by sending envoys to the court' 
of Port-au- Prince, as we have done to Buenos Ayres, to MexicOy, 
and Columbia. We might have thus acted, 1 may add, with greater 
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iMSOn «nd m^re i^pparent justice, towards Hayti, tbau towa^a any 
tbe rcvohed colonies of Spain ; because the irtdependency of tba 
Hayiian people had been longer, and more firmly and unequivocally 
established in point of fact, than that of any of their contlnenM 
Neighbours ; and no advantage could, in their case, have been gU 
leged to have been taken of the weak and distracted situation of tho 
Parent State. On the contrary, France during several years of 
peace and internal tranquillity, and when powerful (Mioiigh to Oast 
her shield over the impotent monarchy of Spain, and to occupy its 
territories with her armies, hud ptactically acquiesced in the inde- 
pendency of Hayti, as a loss of sovereignty not to be retrieved. What 
is still stronger, she had herself virtually recognised its government, 
by repeatedly attempting to treat with it ; and latterly it wa9 well 
known, that the recognition of its independency was only a question 
of terms ; whereas Spain, even in the extremity of her weakness, has 
not yet condescended to treat with lici revolted subjects ; and the 
Koyal standard is still supported among them by faithful though 
feeble adherents. If a further argument a fortiori were wanted,^ WO 
were under no self-defensive necesbity to secuie the amity, or giiurd 
against the luturc enmity of the South Arneiican States; ubeieas a 
free Negro state, in the eentrc of the Antille?., iinlets secured as a 
friend, w'as obviously likely to prove to us a most foi oiidablo and 
dangerous enemy. Sh )uld France recover* her i^vcreigiity there, 
over a nation office and military Negroes, or what perlhips was still 
worse, if she should gain them^a^ independent allies and confederates, 
it was manifest that our West Indian pusse.^siuns must lu'ieallci lie 
at her mercy. But powerful ^id urgent us these national consider* 
ations were (immense commercial advantages on the one ^ide, fear* 
ful public dangers on the other), colonial infiuence still prevailed. 

‘ The finishing str^e to our infatuated policy w^as that l.ist ex- 
ception, that last inconsistency, in our new system of trade and navi- 
gation, which I proposed to notice. In laying open oiu colonial 
trade to all nations, we made a special cveeption in the case of 
Hayti, highly ofiensive and injurious to that country, foi bidding, 
under extreme penalties, all intercourse udidtevcr betW(‘(Mi it and 
Jamaica. By the statute 6th Geo. IV. cap. ill*, see. 4S, it is bro« 
vided, first, that no British merchant sliip sliuil sail from any pijace 
in Jamaica to any jilace in St Domingo, or viic vvrsn^ imdei penalty 
O^JorfeitiirQ (^' i>hip and car^o. Secondly, lli.il no Jotti^n A/t/p which 
ahail have come from, or m the course of her voyage Jiave touched 
at, any place in St Domingo, shall come into any port or haibour m 
Jamaica, under the lihc pv}iahie,s. Thirdly, that if any person shall 
b6 landed in Jamaica irom on board any ship which shall have come 
from or touched at St Domingo (without lestnvtton to the same vo^agt^ 
eV€n)% the ship and cat go shall be forfeited. ’ pp. 

Now, Agreeing in nearly the whole of ihese remarks, ami 
/liscribuig most oi‘ the impolicy coinjilained of to the same 
etaise> the influence of West Indian prejudices, we neverthe^ 
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less think Mr ^Stephen has omitted the consideration of ano^ 
ther prejudice, in a different quarter, pnd wliich prdduced no 
little obstruction to the recognition both of Ilayti and of the 
other Independent States in America— we mean llie old Tory 
dislike of American freedom, in every part of tliat hemisphere. 
That court party wliich so long witlistood the clainis of the 
country to a free intercourse with South America, through the 
acknowledgment of its independence, was certain to reject still 
more vehennjntly any proposition for the recognition of Hayti, 
where the twofold consideration of colonial relations and negro 
slavery w'as intei posed. Its ellorts have, indeed, been over- 
powered by iht‘ united voice of the country, as far as regards 
the South Ainencan States; and we may therefore j)resuine 
that it no longer ibrms any part of the obstacle to the recogni- 
tion of I layti, but tliat colonial jirejiulicc alone now dictates 
such foolish and unjust provisions as we lia\e cited ; provisions 
that tend only to perpetuate feelings, the speedy extinction of 
which is absolutely necessary for the safety of our slave colo- 
nies. 

Mr Stephen proceeds to state his reasons for undervaluing 
the importance of our West Indian territories. According to 
him, the whole business of sugar planting is a lottery, in wliich 
the prizes are of miuli less \alue than tlie price of the tickets. 
The great in*ijority of those wlio engage in sugar planting are, 
lie inaintaiiis, sooner or later ruined by it. For this lie cites 
the statements iif the colonial liodies ihemstUcs in their K<*- 
ports and Petitions, 'Jlius, a Jlcj>ort of 'the Jamaica Assem- 
bly, ill 1T92, asserts that, during the })receding twenty years, 
177 estate’s had been solil in that Island for the payment of 
debts, 92 more ^vere in the hands of creditois, and executions 
liad been lodged in the Marslvill’s Ollice lor 22,5();i,7H()/. 
{Sterling. Ill 1S()7, things had not inipiovtd; the same Body 
then stales, that oiie-J’onith of the estates in tlie Island Jiad 
been lately thrown up, or broiiglit to sale, or were in (’liancery. 
And in ISl I, tlie Assembly represents, that ‘ estate after estate 

♦ had passed into the hands of mortgagees and creditors absent 
< from the* place, until there w'crc whole districts, indeed whole 

♦ parishes, without a single resident projirietor of a sugar plan- 
‘ tatioij. ’ By far the most prosperous period e^er known to the 
sugar planter, was that wdiich inimetliately succeeded the revolu- 
tion in St Domingo, the ten years follow ing 1791. Yet Mr 
ryatt declared in the House of Commons, in 1813, that ‘ thefe 

♦ were few estates in the West Indies which liad not, dmung tfcws 
« last iw'ciitj’ years, been sold or given up to creditors. ^ ifry^iy^ 
}:4warf|j||||^ a similar language in 1792, when he says eff 
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the jfeugar planter*, ‘ Many there are who Uaye competeneies 
^ thet enable them to live with economy in this country ; but the 

* great muss arc men of oppressed fortunes, consigned by debt 
‘ to unremitting drudgery in the colonies, with a hope which 

* eternally mocks their grasp of happier days, and a release 

* from their eiubjirrassmonts. ’ (Vol. ii. Book 6, cliap. 5.) A^lid 
Mr Tobin, another West Indian, asserts, ‘ that for one planter 
‘ that lives at his ease in Crreat Britain, there arc fifty toiling 
‘ under a load of debt in tlie colonies ! * The Report of the 
West India Cominitlee of the House of Commons in im^ 
state 10 per cent, as the return on capital necessary to give the 
planter a living jirofit, and yet that the returns had not ave-* 
raged one third of (his a^nount upon a long series of years. 

From all these facts the conclusion seems inevitable, that men 
embaik in this trade with a view inerLly to the chance of gain- 
ing one ofthe prizes ; ainl that lor this chance they run the risk 
ol losing all they adventure in it. It is therefore a gaming rather 
than n trading conc>ern ; and the whole profits being less than 
the whole sums risked, or rather expended, a few iiulividualfl 
may gain, but the community is a loser. Our author is there- 
fore of opinion that, in a national point of view, the loss occa- 
sioned hy the colonies is not merely the inilliun and a half 
yearly which he reckons that we pay for their government and 
defence by sea and by land ; but the capital sunk without any 
return , the whole cx])cnscs and losses of individuals being 
greater in amount than their whole gains. To this lie adds the 
])ortion of the national debt which may be ascribed to the last 
wai iir the West Indies — and the thousands ol lives which a 
thrnate, more destructive hy far than the sword, for so many 
yeais roii.mnied — a waste greatly increased by the rooted pre- 
judice of the West Indians against employing Bl.uk regimoiits. 
VVithout acceding to all these positions, aiul thinking tliat ha 
oinit^ some very iiKitcrial considerations in tl»e account, we ne- 
vertheless must allow, that the tendency of his slateinenls, and 
of the facts he appeals to, is greatly to reduce the estimate usu- 
ally formed of the evils which would rei»ult from th(»se scttlo- 
luents either being lost to the mother countiy, an e^ciu most 
unlikely ever to happen, or being gradually changed from sugar 

i dantations to communities of free negroes, cultivating their own 
ands and the estates of their White hindlords, and raising, be- 
fajkteilic provisions necessary for their support, a sufficiency of the 
expolrtableproducemosteasilygrown, without compulsory labour* 
Why any kind of produce should not be raised hy free labour in 
West Indie.«, as well as in the East, apnears somewhat difficult 
tb uadersland ; but wc are assuming the Colonial argument to be 
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«rell fouiided^ ititih^ the worst that can bflp|>en lo the cqdXi«- 
i»unity» according to the apprehensions of Uie planters thcm^ 
(pelves. To all who Vainly consider the subject, it seems by far 
more likely that the onl^ effect of the present oumpeiition of 
£iiat India sugars, and of the gradual emancipation of the slaves, 
'Will bo to throw the infcrioi lantU out of cultivation, or ratiier to 
increase by means of them the stock of provision^, while the best 
soils are still employed in rai'^ing West India produce for ex-» 
portation, by tlie labour of hired woikrnon, and ilie manage- 
menjt in many cases of negro ov\ners or tenant**. 

Alter a variety cd' statements and remarks upon the odious 
system of \\\‘si India slavery, our author comes to the delicate 
subject of the influence exerted by its patrons over the delibera- 
tions of Parliament; and although he })erha\)s overrates the 
numbers of those immediately connected wiiJi the colonies, who 
are in the House of Commons, it is impossible to deny that they 
form a large, and what is »till more eflcttual, a closely compact- 
ed body, whose numei’ical strength makes them lormidubJe, but 
whose weight with the Government is far more to be dreaded. 
The remedy, he says, is in the hands of the elective body ; Jet 
them, at the approaching elections, the voice of the country 
having been loudly and universally pronounced against these in- 
tolerable abuses, require from every candidate, for their suflrages, 
ft pldtlgc that he will attend in his place as often as any ques- 
tion affecting the slaves is to be brought forward, and give his 
vote for whatever shall tend to the initigition and gradual ter- 
mination of thcrState of slavery; and, above all, that he wdll op- 
pose those attempts so often resorted to, and now proved to be 
subterfuges, of referring the remedy for the evil, to the legis- 
latures of the colonies. He then addresses men of various po- 
litical parties, and first the friends of liberty. 

‘ To you, friends of universal freedom, who glory in the old ap* 
pellation of Whi^s, and regard all abbolute authority, civil oi politi- 
cal, with piC'Cininent suspicion and dislike ; to you in wliose eyes 
even the liberties of Englishmen arc not perfect, or require at least 
additional securities ; to ijoit my firbt invocation shall be made. 
What a reproach w’ould it be to your piinciple**, if you should not be 
among the foremost in endeavouring to relax tlu htavy and degrad- 
ing yoke of private Slavery in our colonies ? WJiat, in comparisoa 
with thaty is political llir.'ddom, even to a foreign power ; or what are 
civil and militury despot i^ins, in the worst forms of them known in 
Europe? In what region, and in what age, was grosser violation 
ever done to the uatutai rights of man ? or, to avoid t( mis (hat have 
been abused, where or when did the institutions of mankind so conw 
annibUatei for tlie aake of iho despotic few, every bea^At 
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the Riil^Qgaled tuAES can be alleged li|tv4 Bfom the 

eirii union ? 

’ ‘ You are zealous in the cause of the oppressed Ore^j? ; end th^ 

feeling does you honour. You reprobate strongly the illiberal 
potism tliat presses down its yoke on the necks of the unfortunate 
Spaniards; and it is a light and generous indignation. Cati yOU 
then be insensible to the far more intolerable wrongs, to the far more 

g oading opprcNsion, which the poor Africans suffer under your OWU 
ominion? Tlie Greeks have not yet been driven by the cart* 
whip; and many a tyrant, more illiberal and ungrateful than Ferdi* 
nand, is maintained by British bayonets, as he by French ones, on 
the petty thrones of the Plantations. Surely, also, it ought to be a 
heart-stirring distinction, that the Greeks and Spaniards iiuvc not to 
accuse us as the authors of their miseries ; while there is scarcely a 
slave in the British West Indies on whom, or his ancestors, we did 
not originally impose the cruel yoke he wears ; and that by atrocious 
means, which we have ourselves since confessed to have been repug* 
nant to humanity and justice. 

* Take the lead then, as it wdll well become you to do, io tho 
present arduous and most righteous struggle. You have, 1 too wall 
know, some inconsistent partisans and leaders who would warp you 
from your natural course for their own private interests ; hut they 
are unwmrtliy of the appellation they assume. Tl^e name of Whig is 
a brand on the forehead of every man who is a defender of Colonial 
Slavery. ’ pp. 83, 84*. , 

As the cry of loyalty has been raised by the friends of Negro 
slavery, our author next addresses the Tories, and shows how 
vain the pretext is which would connect the horid abuses of the 
sy^cm with a regard for the established order of things; and 
he concludes his appeal by a far more solemn and elotjuent ad* 
dress to the ‘ servants of God. ’ We cite a portion of the^for* 
mer and of the latter passage. 

* And whose arc the rights and interests that they thus violently 
oppose and trample on? A disaffected populace? No; but an 
unfortunate class, mocked with the names of his Majesty's subjeoti, 
who fondly look for protection and relief only to the King and hti 
Government, and fain would, but cannot, “ fly from petty tyrux^U 
to the throne. ” Be not deceived theii by the crafty pretences aud 
idle clamours of these })Scudo-loyalists ; nor let your honourable j 
principles be disgraced by a supposed aflinily to theirs. As far A 
constitutional interests are concerned at all, their cause is the very 
opposite of yours. It is plainly derogatory to the constilutiond 
power and glory of the Crtiwn, that the mass of the Colunijl popu* 
lalion, like the vassals of the feudal barons, should have intcrmedlato 
sovereigns, to whom, much more than to the King or liis laws, their 
t^lJegiance must be paid. In tlieir degraded breasts the noble sODti* 
iDieot of loyalty can find no place. The master, to them, is every 
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thmg, apd the menercli an empty name* Tiiey'dnd that they airt 
fiubjecU by^he sword only, not the sccptrc. They find it only when 
their MoPcITS to be &hcd, either by judicial sentence, or military exe- 
cution, in the name of the Kiiif;, against wliom they are preposter- 
oiisly said to have oifendcd or rebelled, in most cases of insubordina- 
tion tp their masters. 

^ Among other consequences of this odious system that ought to 
be offensive to every liberal and loyal heart, the authority of the 
Sovereign is so degraded as to be actually made subordinate and 
mint^^terial to that of the master ; not only by enforcing obedience to 
him, but by the actual execution of hib vindicatory mandates di- 
rected to the King's ofiiceis ; and that to an extent of ]>uni.sl)mcnt 
greater than is inflicted here for most felonious oficnccs. J5y the 
masters order alone, without any examination of its justice, his slaves 
are received into his Majesty's prisons, and by his officers attached 
to a chain, and driven by cart whips in a file of similar victims, and 
of convicts judicially condemned to that hard piinialiinent, to hard 
labuur in the public streets or rondc. 

* The pedestals of the British Throne are law, justice, and well- 
regulated freedom ; all which this odious institution of private sla- 
very subverts. Its most glorious and dm ling pierogativc is mercy ; 
but of this the slave is no object. No royal grace can absolve him 
ironi those liatsli penalties winch the mn^ter thinks fit to adjudge,-— 
not evtn iliosc winch I have last mentioned, ol which the Crown is 
the executioner. IJow, my loyal rellow-subjects, can }our ieelings bp 
Expected to patroui/c a system like tins ? 

‘ Servants of (lod, of eveiy de-enption, my last and surest ap- 
peal is made to 3011. Of whate\cT faith you aie, (’Jiurclimen, Dis- 
senUTs, Catholics, Theuts of every kind ; if you bi heve that there is 
a (iod, the common J^arent of the human race, who delights injus- 
tice and mercy, behold a rau»e that deniancK jour strenuous sup- 
port. The Slave-masters would ciaftily divide you. 'I’hcy would 
avail thtinselves of > our theological cbllLunceR ; nod (specially w^ould 
persuade you, il they could, that tliosc who < iirnestly maintain this 
cause of God and man, are all faiuilic«s and ('nrhiisiasis. But what 
CTCed will be found to couiitenance a syM(Mn like theirs, wlu^n its 
true nature is developed ? Kven the Maliumtlan faith jirosciibes it, 
though in a miuh inililer form, except us a K'ourge for unbelievers. 

* Wliat then ^ is it pushing religions zeal too far to suy that inno- 
dint fellow-creatures ought not to be left in a perpetual hereditary 
slavery? that unolUnding men, women, and chiidicn, ought not to 
be deprived of all civil and human rights, and condeained to toil for 
fife, like cattle, under llic whips of iheduvers? Js it enthusiasm, 
10 hold that a slaver}^ so ligorous as to have distroyed thousands ^nd 
lens of thousands of its victim's in our Sugar Colonies, and which is 
Mill so fatal that the most prolific of the human race cannot maintain 
tbrii numbers in it, ought to be lewified by law ? K it faiiaticiBnv,, 
CO rt;gmd a bondage imposed by acknowledged crime, as one that 
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CMBnot be rfglMbllj ptotraeted, and fastened the .pegeny Ibr 
ever? Then let religion and wrongi religion and eruehjri religiM 
and murder, shake hands. ' f 

< To such of you as are deeply impressed with tlie truth and 
portance of the doctrines peculiar to Christianity, and zealoai for 
their propagation, and to such of you as are accustomed to observe 
and recognise the hand of Divine Providence in the government of 
the world, there is much more than J could wish to say. I might 
appeal to the principles you hold most sacred, for the duty of lend** 
itig your aid to reform an impious system which sliuts out the light 
of the Gospel, and violates in the grossest manner all its precepts; 
which kiv'ps in a cruel thraldom the minds, as well as bodies* of its 
unfortunate victims ; and adds to its other enormities antichristian 
persecution. 1 might show the inconsistency of the charitable ef** 
forts you are making to convert your fello«-cieatures in the must 
distant and uncivilized regions of the globe, while you suffer your 
fellow**$ubjccts to be kept in Pagan d'lrkncss, and the vilest moral 
degradation, not by choice, but by compulsion, through a domestic 
tyranny which your own power, within your own territories, impious** 
ly upholds. I might prove to your entire conviction how hopeless 
it is that the poor slaves in general should be made Christians, in 
more than name, by any means that have been adopted, or can be 
used, without raising their temporal condition. ’ pp. 86**8}>. 

Wc could not pass over this interesting Tract unnoticed, con- 
sistently with the respect due to its merits, and to the eininout 
services of its aiiihor, one of the mos.t distinguished veterans iil^ 
the sacred warlUre so long winged against Slavery and the Slave 
IVade. But wc now hasten to la}" before the reader, some il- 
lustrations of the subject still more striking, both because they 
are drawn from fads very recent, and because they aio furnish- 
ed by witnesses the most iincxceptioiiable, the West Indians 
themselves. T^liey bear upon both the great branches of th<^ 
argument — the vices ol the slave system, and ;;he necessity of 
Parliamentary interference to reform, or ratlicr extirpate ihcni. 

It is known to most of our readers, that the Bill for makiiig 
the evidence of slaves admissible against Whites, having been al- 
most unanimously rejected by the Assembly of Jamaica in 1814^ 
was again introduced in the session held by that body in Novetn- 
ber and December last. Altlioiigh it met with the same fate aa 
before, yet a considerable number of members supported it; and 
some very important facts were slated in the course of the able 
and interesting debates to which the measure gave rLs<‘. Tiiese 
facts come from persons who are evidently most sirernioiis and 
unprejudiced advocates of the slave system. Supporting the 
bill in question, i^ome for its own sakes, olheis for the purpose 
of satisfying the Governinent*^and people of this eountryi but 
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^vlndDg the wott determined hostility to dl refoiWe which ntfiy 
end towards the extinction, however pjradual, of slavery, and 
manifesting the most bitter enmity towards all who espouse the li- 
beral side of the question. So far indeed are these feelings carried, 
that the West Indian Body resident in England are the objects 
of unsparing invective, because they have recoin mended the a- 
doption of certain reforms; and the greatest virulence, both a- 
gainst tliat body and against the party of the abolitionists, is dis- 
pli^ed by the i'ricnds of the slave evidence bill, much greater 
indeed than by its opponent. Now, it is from the btaloments 
of those friends, thus adverse as tliey are to all the views of the 
abolitionists, that wc arc about to cite some important particu- 
lars. 

Mr Mais, Custos of St Andrews (an office answering to our 
Cusios Itolu/otum, and therefore placed at the head of the dis- 
trict administration of justice), related the following fact. ‘ There 
one instance which, because of recent occurrence, I must take 
^ leave to menlion : It is the case of a female slave, uho, on her 

• return home, was met by a free man of colour, who had lieen 
^out shooting. A little dog, which accompanied her, barked, 
•and probably may have snapped at the man. This irritated 

• him, and he threatened to shoot the dog; the woman, alarmed 

• for his safety, called out “ Oh ! don’t shoot him ; don’t shoot 

• my dog ; ” upon which the man turned angrily upon her, and 
^ said, Not shoot him ? I’ll shoot you if you oay much,” and, 

• with little ceremony, lodged tbccontcntsof his peicc in her side! 

• This was in tlic face of day, in the presence of many persons, 

• but who, beingalaves, were not qualified to give testimony on the 

• occasion. This was a damning tact, and yet the oflendcT escap- 
•ed I Shall it be said then that such a provision as is now sought 

• for is not necessary ? ’ 

The same gentleman gives a most triumphant answer to the 
objection used against admitting slave evidence from the risk of 
perjury, — from the danger which is said w'ould ause from the 
hatred the negroes are supposed to hear the whites. 

• And who (he asks) are the people to whom these terms are 

• thus generally applied r’ A cla^s of individuals, with wdioin we 

• are in consiaiit intercourse — who have free access to our pre- 

• sence by day, and wlu^ in the dead hour of night, could, by ap- 

• plying their fingers to a latch, gain the ready means to satisfy 
•every feeling of revenge undiscovered, were they so disposed. 

• Is it to be endured then, iSir, that we are to be told, that such 

• persons would seek revenge through themeduun ofUhe Courts 

• of Justice, with all the dangers winch accompany such a course^ 

• whefi easier means are continually within their power ? Such 
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‘ kn a'^^ertion is stt fn^uTt tp ccwtttnon Qnt1l»ret«tndiii^* «rs 

• accustomed to ste^p with ouf doors and winctbi(ri * 1^ 

^ what part of civilized Europe dare such a cour^ m |9»llihlUcial 

• And yet thece people, on whom welhii'; femlessly rely, ata tioi 

• sufficiently civilized to receive the trifling boon wWcli is now 
‘ sought in their behalf ? Sir, in visiting my own properties* 

• those for which I am concerned, I invariably lay myself dowjti 

• to rest in full confidence of security, and never yet have I had 

• cause to regret such confidence. Surely, in the miclat of 300,000 
‘ of such heintjs, are none to be found worthy of favourable dts* 

• Unction ? What must be the slate of our slave population, could 
^ such an asset tion fairly be made ?* 

We may be permitted in passing to observe, that this argii^ 
merit applies most powerfully to all the other branches of the 
question. Surely if the negroes are thus faithfully characterized 
by Mr Mais, he cannot with any consistency assert that there 
is danger to be apprehended from gradually advancing them iit 
knowledge and comfort, and then attaching them by the ine9tim<« 
able boon of freedom, as soon as they arc in a condition to enjoyit. 
lie bears a testimony equally strong against the alaiin, ii»lt 
sometimes perhaps, but much often cr a fled cd, respecting the 
supposed 1 'iidenry of measures for the advantage of the slaves, 
to excite revoltlhi ongh misappt ehension. Ills remarks apply for- 
cibly in ans ver to all the charges brought against the enemies of 
the slave sj^tem in this countiy ; and demonstrate, that ifnorUk 
attends these discussions in J innin, so neither can any danger 
be apprehended fioiii the like deliberations iii the mother coun- 
try. ‘‘I am aware ” (sa} s he) that, even in siu h a laudable pur- 
suit, it reejuires great discretion so to act as to piomote the good 
of tlie slaves without exciting improper cxpc^ctat ions, wlneh may 
prove injurious to all. // am/ Ssiu/i cirif( mcnf docs cjtf.st on thp 
present occasion, ithasJnen'taistd hj the opposns of the hiU\ by 
niisrepiesentntions through the medium of the press, and by 
letters circulated thioiighout the country, 7/i oidtr 1o ten tie oppo^ 
sition. The time was when such a discussion as the presept 
would have caused the doors of the House to be sliul; but now, 
in spite of all that may be said by the alarmists, we cap safely 
enter into the subject — the truth known can occasion no ju4t 
alarm, it is only misrejireseiitation that is to be appheliendcd.** 
Mr Stewart, the Custos of Trclawney, and father of the House, 
confirmed this statemetit of the misrepresentations made in the 
Island by letters from Kingston, for the purpose of exciting pre- 
judice against the bill, and related two facts, too lioirible tO be 
credited upon testimony less iiidispujable. “ A woman had her 
neck inhumanly twisted off; dfhd, though there was no doubt 
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• of gniK still Che coufd not be brought be- 

jnfy«ttOt because the Clime was not committed~nbt 
beoeuae there was a doubt of the truth of the evidence against 
the criininel~but because that evidence was not legal, j^ain, 

4 he, asked), have we not another fact within our knowleoge-— 
:ilow]edge which every Member is possessed of— that in thia 
town a White man — a monster of cruelty — shut up, concealed 
in a room in his house, an unfortunate female slave, and shrotid- 
td in darkness (undiscovered as he hoped), with a hot iron used 
for branding cattle, marked, disfigured, mutilated that (ellow-be- 
ing* whose misfortune it was to be under his remorseless power! 
He trusted iti the defect of the law — he knew her evidence, as a 
uluvc, could not be received ; but it chanced that a young man 
of colour seeing the windows shut, and a smoke issuing from 
the loom, suspected what was going on, and by means of a cre- 
vice became a witness of the hortid act. The ofiendcr, a man 
of the name of Lee, was convicted and j>iinished. The object 
of his atrocity is now u free woman, and supported at the pub- 
lic charge.” 

We have now before us the address delivered 21st April 
by the learned C^hief- Justice of Jamaica, to a planter con- 
victed of inaiisliiuglifer. We extract it as given in the Kingston 
Royal Gazette. ‘ You w'cre inditted for the wilful murder of a 
‘ female slave: but the Jury found you guilty of manslaughter. 

‘ It appeared in eviiiencc, that you had been amusing yourself 
• by firing a loaded gun out of your (Iwelliiig-housL’, After 
* some time had elapsed, the gun was reloaded l)y one of your 
• companions, and it was prtjposeii by yourself that he should 
* fire it over some negroes fit u distance from your house, but 
* he very properly clecliiied. Yon thvn yontfvd out to him one 
* o\in daxc$^ (nul dchu cdhhn tojitc at ihvm^ wliich he also 

• deeJined. You then proposed ihfit he should fire over the 
* heads oi an assemblage of negroes to frighten them ; but he 
‘ also refused ; upon this you snatched up the gun and pointed 
‘ it out at the window, when it went ofl‘ and killed a female child, 

* which fact became known immediately by the cries and la- 
^ inent'itiou of the mother.’ The Chief- Justice proceeds to 
make suitable Kfletiions upon this iouduct ; and though we can- 
not for a mouuMit suppose that ihtie was the least intention of 
killing or even huiciug, in tiie mind of the unhappy gentleman, 
who thus lof)k away llie life of an innocent fellow- cieature, yet 
is it equally clear, that his whole conduct betokened very dif- 
ferent feelings towards the negroes, from those which he would 
have' entertained towards a giotip of Whiles. In irutli, from tbe 
perverted habits ot thinking, of whicli we regard the planters fts 
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the victims in some 4A6r<»«ihoiji^h not terufntj 
^ferers, the slaves ere not regarded as humane towgf 
salves. But then, how mi^yph soever we may be dUposea tO 
lightly theeoiicittct aribitig from those habits, and at all evonti tO 
mingle pity wuh our ctnsiire, the conclubion is e(]imlly strong 
against comniictiiig to those over whom such habits eKekrcUe sO 
unfortunate an innuence, the adoption or rejection of mea* 
Bures calculated to produce more sound and natural feelings in 
the masterS|k and to elevate the slave in his character, and sta- 
tion, and rights. 

The more we ex'iininc the most authentic records of Colonial 
affairs, the more numerous and striking illustiatioiis do we find 
of the sazne position ; and the late slave tiials in Jamaica deserve 
our attentive consideration in this point of view. The oflicial 
acconius of those proceedings have been laid befoie Parlia- 
ment; and certainly nothing ever ciinie from the AVest Indlea 
more deeply deserving the attention of the legislature and the 
people of this country. 

Ir appears that a gentleman of tlie name of Roberts, Imving 
scolded his slavc-boy (this his own account) for not gelling 
Uis frocks, and asked him how he would apficnr to follow him 
about at Chiistmas, the boy (William) said, ‘ Massn, joii will 
‘ have a bad Christmas/ Mr Uobcits said, ‘ Are the negrocB 
‘ going to riser'' William answcicd, * \es; his father tola him 
‘ 80 .’ — Mr R. demanded ‘if he had seen the negroes meeting?* 
he said, ‘Yes two times; but that his falher told him more 
‘ than he knew at the meeting and so he answers in the af- 
firmative sevcial other cpiesiions put by his inaslci — '»uggestiug 
in fact all that tlie boy speaks to, — for the boy siiir|res(s nothing, 
and onlv adopts by assent the statemenla in Ins ma.tei\ ques- 
tions. William is iininediattly carried belore four Justices, and 
makes a statement to the like cHect, adding one or two particu- 
lars ; as that he saw great bodies at the meetings^ and that they 
flourished their cutlasses, ‘ declaiing they would disiroy all the 
‘ white people.’ lie menlioned one slave to his master, and 
two others to the Justices, as having been witnesses with himself 
of what passed at the meetings. Of these three per'«ous tliilB 
vouched, only one is examined either before the Justices OT at 
the several trials; although neither of the other two aie pro- 
ceeded against. 

i|i No sooner do the magistrates receive tliis information, than 
they resolve upon an immediate tiial. Wc aie entitled to addi 
that there was no little anxiety for convictions and cxectttioi1it» 
which might strike terror about the time said by the boy tp have 
been fixed for the rising — namely, Chiistmas. Theolue^liegro 
4 




MBminei that the day wail ^dbaliged to thd l8th, aa 

full mo^/because they were told guard would be kept 
on Christmas. The reason why say there prevailed this 
anxiety, is t6 be found in the despatch of a gentleman who sat 
upon the trials on the 19th December, and on the 5i()th writes 
thus:~* I thought it my duty to insist on the magistrates try* 

* ing the negroes that had been taken, immediately, and to send 

* their trial and sentence expres**, as it will, in my opinion, be 

* highly f(»r the safety of the parish, and probably the 

* island, thttt they should he cdciiiled hfoi e the holidays^ as an 

* example to the other negroes, and to pi event the danger (jf an 

* ettcape^ or an attempt to release them.* This gentleman waa 
also acting as Colonel of the Militia, and seems to have had 
committed to his care the whole military arrangements of the 
district. 


Such being the desire to have executions before Christmas,— 
no violence, in word or deed, having been committed, not even 
the slightest symptom of discontent having appeared, but all the 
alarm, which w*c do not by any means imagine to have been af- 
fected, resting upon the strange, loose, and incredible story of 
the boy and the slave man, and on tbc deposition of an ovcr&eci;i 
who swore that one night he heard some guns and horses at a 
distance, and saw two negroe«; with clean frocks in the road^ 
who said, ‘ It’s of no use;’ — a slave court is liolden, and eight 
unhappy men successively tiied in one day, upon a ciiarge, if 
charge it can be called, thus specified: * of bring concerned in 

• rebellions, and conspiracies, and committing otho crimts^ to the 

• ruin and destruction of the wlnic people and others in this 

• island, and for causing, exciting, and promoting others to aid 

• and assist therein; of entciiiu*- ujto and lieing concerned in 

• rebellion or rebellious conspiracy to commit murder, felony, 

• burglary, robbery, and to set nrc to ccil.dn houses, out- 

• houses, and compassing and imagining the death of the white 

• people in the said paiish.’ Tlic boy William ia a piincipal 
witness against five of the eight prisoners; and he is a material 
witness in lli<* trial of his own lather; and the story he tells ia 
wholly iinwoilhy of credit, independent of the want of confirm- 
ation by those whom he vouches, and who are not examined,— 
indi^pendent of material variations in the account he gives at 
difFeierft times, and independent of the imjioitant fact, that 
when he first speaks njioii the subject, it is only to give back ip 
the shape of answcis, what his master put to him in the form of 
questions. Before the Justices he had said, that the negroes at 
the meeting • flourished their cutlasses, dectatiug they would 

• de^oy dl the white people. ’ At the trials he only saye 
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* they were flourishing cutlasses as if they would out off iCi|9tlo 

* person’s bead ! ’ and be ^ tliogght, by their flourishing tiltir 
^ cdtlasscs^ and from what Iiis father told him, thCy^were going 

* to cut oiFbuckrahs (white mens’) heads; ’ though he haq said 
in his examination that the meetings were before his father ipoko 
to him. And lie rcpcatedl}' says, that * he did not hear what 

* t/iej^ said .* — f Papers ordered to be printed^ 1st March 1B25. 
pp. 38, 40, 41, 42.) 

But Ned, the slave man whose evidence convicts five of 
the prisoners, tells a story far more circumstantial and in* 
deed impossible, — independent of its contradicting Williams* 
account in several important particulars. It seems that this 
conspiracy was carried on in the high-road^ and with such per- 
fect frankness, tiiat upon his joining the conspirators and enter- 
ing into conversation with them, their plotting goes on exactly 
ns before he came up to them; and the only dilfercnce that hw 
presence makes, is his taking a part in the conversation, and 
causing the measures, and not merely the conversation, to take a 
somewhat different turn. — ‘ He saw them as he was going for wa- 
‘ ter last Saturday night week,— there were five negroes with the 

* prisoner, (William had said they were ‘ assembled inlargebo^ 

‘ dies^* |). 38.); ‘they were saying they would prepare themselves for 

* Chi istrnas ; they were all going to meet up, and set fire toFron- 
‘ tier Track- house lirst, and when the buckrahscamc out would 
‘ kill them, and when done they would come on Port Maria 
‘ Bay and raise a mob, and when the gentlemen came oiit^ 

‘ would rise on them and kill them, and when they had done 
‘ that, they would be free ! They were to meet at Christmas. 

‘ Witness told them guard would be kept; they then* changed 
‘ the day to Wednesday this week; and, if prevented^ on 
‘ Thursday, because full moon, llcinembefs Charles Brown, 

* W. Montgomery, and 11. Coply there. When witness went 
‘ upon them they wre going to change their word ; they were 
‘ talking bad word; witness told them never inmd^ he heard 
‘ them,* (p. 41). Neither William nor Ned were sworn and 
upon their evidence five of the prisoners were convicted, in*- 
eluding William’s father ! 

Another, C. Watson, was convicted on the swingle testi- 
mony, upon oath, of a woman who is examined in three of 
the tiia'is, and gives a statement materially diflerent each time, 
(as saying in one trial the insurgents ‘ were to begin with 
‘ a dance, ’ p. 43, and, in another, ‘ if they rose they would 

* not dance; they could not fight and dance,’ p. 41.); but 
her evidence, if all admitted to be true against Watson, 
amounts to nothing more than that he told her the negroes 
were going to lise at Christmas. This woman is also the wit* 

* VOL. XLIII, NO. t-'G. E e 
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ness upon whose evidence chiefly her own hiisbnnd was con- 
victed ! None of the prisoners had either counsel^ or attorney, 
or friend to defend them; and no one question seems to have beeh 
put to any of the witnesses, with a view to try their credit or ex- 
pose their contradictions. After each conviction sentence of death 
was immediately passed ; and Colonel Cox having reported the 
whole to the Governor on the 20th, in the despatch already re- 
ferred to, and having stated how^desirable it was that there 
should be executions ^ before the holidays, ’ his Grace appears 
to have consented without delay; and although the proceed- 
ings, such as we have seen them, were laid before his (Trace, 
and of course before his law advisers, the whole eight men were 
put to death on Christmas Eve — as well the husband convicted 
on his wife’s evidence, and the father upon his son’s, as the 
rest. 

The Colonel reports that this took place * with all due 
solemnity and decorum ’ — showing that here, as in other parts 
of the proceedings, abhorrent though they be from every idea 
of justice in this country, yet in the West Indies, and as against 
slaves, they were, in some particulars at least, distinguished for 
their propriety. The Commissioner sent to inquire into the ad- 
ministration of justice in those settlements, himself a West In- 
dian proprietor, and not therefore labouring under any preju- 
dice against either the system or the practice, speaking of slave 
trials in Barbadocs, says — • In case of conviction the proceed- 
‘ ings are melancholy and disgraceful. Unless an appeal is 

* demanded, no report of the trial or representation of the case 

* is ma^e to the (Governor before the sentence is carried into 

* effect ; but the unfortunate convict is immediately executed, 

* without any interval allowed him, upon the nearest free* 
{First Repot'i^ 1825, p. 58). Colonel Cox goes on to state, in 
nis report of the execution, that ® only one of the wretches 
‘ confessed to the Rev. Mr Girocl, that it was their intention 

* to have burnt Frontier works and Port Maria, and killed the 

* Whites; but none would mention any other negroes con- 
^ cerned with them, or show any symptoms of leligion or re- 

* pentance; they all declared they would die like men, and 
met their fate with perfect indifference; and one laughed at 

* the clergyman Mr Cook, when he attempted to exhort him 

* under the gallows. Three of them had been tried at once, 

* and it was offered that one should turn King’s evidence, hut 
^ all refused, ’ {Papers^ p. 4 \)\ But Dr Lu&hington stated, in 
his place in the House of Commons, that he had seen a person 
of undoubted credit who was present at the execution, and who 
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informed him that, the graves of the poor creatures being dqg 
under the gallows, in sight of them, before their execution, tbel|r 
were offered their lives if they would reveal their plana atia 
their accomplices, and that they, one and all^ refused the oflbjp, 
declaring that they had nothing to disclose, and that they died 
guiltless. The Rev. Mr Girod has not thought fit to make pul>< 
lie the alleged particulars of the confession ; and justice to men 
who were most plainly condemned, and put to death without any 
thing like evidence of their guilt, and with hardly the semblance 
of trial, or indeed of any distinct accusation, requires to 
prefer the statement for which Dr Lushington vouches, and 
which is so accordant with all the facts of the case, to the infer- 
ence which Colonel Cox builds upon Mr Girod’s assertion 
respecting one person, rebutted as that inference is by the con* 
duct of the other seven, both at what is called thehr trial, and 
at the moment of execution — taking that conduct to be as de* 
scribed by Colonel Cox. 

Here let us pause for a moment to contemplate these pro* 
ceedings. The Justices who tried the. prisoners had, of course, 
the previous examinations of the two slaves, William and Ned, 
before them ; two of those justices, indeed, were among the 
four who took and signed their examinations. The contradic- 
tions were such as could not escape the most careless reader of 
the examinations, who afterwards heard the deposkions of the 
same witnesses at the trials, even if the subject had been far lesa 
calculated to rouse the faculties, than the issue of life or death. 
What then but the perversion of intellect, occasioned by tfiepren 
dominating influence of alarm, can account for such a strange ex- 
hibition, as the conviction and condemnation of so many fel- 
low-creatures upon the evidence of witnesses telling a story, not 
merely improbable, nay impossible in itself, but in most essential 
particulars the very reverse of what they had told before? So, too, 
of the variations made by the other witnesses in the different 
trials. When seventeen persons (five justices and a jury) are 
assembled to conduct an examination, among «ome inconveni- 
ences arising frqm so numerous a judicatory, there is this ad- 
vantage at least, that no manifest contradiction between one 
witness and another, br variation of a witness from bis own 
story, can pass unperceived; since, if it escapes one, another will 
observe it. The variations and contradictions which escaped all 
notice in these trials, begun and ended on the same day, can 
only be accounted for upon the supposition, that the persons 
composing the judicature, jurors as well as magistrates, were, 
for the time, dcpiived of their faculties by the alarm about in* 
surrection. Indeed, the length to which this may carry other- 
wise rational and honest minds, is seen in the sjpgulsr assertion 
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contftineJ in the letter from the Gustos and two acting mogWtrates, 
December 21st, that ‘ the negroes engaged in insurrection were 

* detected on the night of the full moon, by the turning out of 
‘ the light infantry company, ' {Papers, p. 44*) — a mere fiction, 
as all tlie reports and proceedings show ; for, though tlie light in- 
fantry may have turned out and seized the negroes on that night, 
nothing assuredly was then detected by them or any body else; 
the only detection being the information of William, upon which 
all the arrests were made, and the examination of Angclsark, the 
constable in Nibb’s house, where he was shown the place whence 
he Mis told a gun had been taken, but found no arms, any more 
than the other searchers did, who, as Colonel Cox admits (p. 69), 
could no wlicre in the negroes houses find arms of any kind. 

^ Then, as for the mode of treating those unliappy victims of 
alarm and jealousy : Eight men seized, and without a moment’s 
delay hurried before their judges, some of those judges avowedly 
deeming executions necessary to preserve their own lives and 
properties — tried without a definite accusation — assisted by 
no advisers or friends — convicted by witnesses not examined 
upon oath — and all put to death within five days of their con- 
viction ! Who can ever hear of such a horritl scene without 
shuddering ? and who can doubt that the all-powerful pre- 
judice of colour and station — the sable hue and the servile state 
— reconcilefl to the sight itself persons who would have parted 
with life sooner than suffer the least of tliese enormities to be 
practised upon a free man and a white? The blame is due to 
the system fur more than to the individuals ; and, the moral to 
be drawn from the dismal talc, is not one of harshness towards 
men placed in circumstances so unnatural, so calculated to per- 
vert and mislead ; but deep abhorrence of a state of society 
which bears such fruits — and a determination to effect its reform 
by appealing to those who are beyond the sphere of its influ- 
ence. 

The other trials were carried on much less irregularly; 
but they furnish abundant matter of observation. For in- 
stance, at Montego Bay, fourteen were convicted and sentenced 
to various punidirncnts not capital : But the Justices who pre- 
sided were divided, two of the five considering that there was 
no conspiracy at all, nor any thing more than ‘ common amusc- 

* ment,’ — of which opinion every unprejudiced person must be 
who reads the evidence. Accordingly, the Governor, upon the 
evidence being laid before him, commuted the sentences toshorjt 
periods of imprisonment, pardoned seven altogether, and express- 
ed his regret * that so many should have been brouglit to trial.’ 
lie also gives a flistinct opinion that there was no conspiracy. 

< After the most careful pcrusual of the evidence, His Grace has 
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^ not been able to discover a concert or oombMMitbn MnOM 
‘ them for any criminal purpose.* {Papers^ n. 62). At St George^ 
sixteen slaves were tried ; and the only evidence against them Wdia 
the testimony of Mack and Corbcrandi two persons, proved to be 
so infamous, that the Secret Committee of the Assembly recom- 
mended an address to the Governor to send them off the Island ; 
their perjury became manifest from the testimony of those who 
swore to their giving five different accounts on five diilerent 
occasions, and they were committed to close confinement in 
gaol ! Yet upon the evidence of these wretches, three slavea 
were put to death, and eleven transported for life ! If «ny one 
will take the trouble of reading the trial of Leon and George 
i^Papers^ p, 92), he will see those two men convicted ujmn the 
deposition of Corberand, who admits himself to be guilty of all 
he imputes to the prisoners, and yet he is not confirmed in one. 
single circumstance, even by his fellow- witness Mack, who has 
nothing to say that in the least aflccts the prisoners. Sentence 
of death, however, is passed upon them both, — and we lament to 
say that the Governor suffers it to be executed upon one of them* 
The only actual violence which appears to have been committed 
by any of the negroes, was that which was done at Hanover, wlicro 
the slaves having some ground of discontent, from the injudici- 
ous, and it should seem illegal conduct pursued towards them, 
and being threatened with military execution, refused to work, 
and committed some very culpable excesses; in killing cattle, 
See. There is no reason, however, for believing that tliey had 
any design of rebellion, much less any concert among them- 
selves with that object in view. The number of slaves executed 
under sentences of the courts in all those cases, amounted to no 
loss than twcnty-throc; a waste of human life too shocking to 
be dwelt upon, even if the sufferers had all bepn guilty, but be- 
yond description appalling, when wc reflect, that in the greater 
number of cases the unhappy victims were altogether innocent. 

On the 15th May 1823, the House of Commons was moved 
to adopt legislative measures for improving the condition of the 
slaves, and finally restoring them to freedom ; but the ministers 
met the proposition by moving resolutions which were adopted 
unanimously. They were as follows : 

* That it is expedient to adopt effectual and decisive measures for 
meliorating the condition of the ^lave Population in his Majesty’s 
colonies : 

‘ That, through a determined and persevering, but at the same 
time judicious and temperate enforcement of such measures, this 
House looks forward to a progressive improvement in the chracter * 
of the Slave Population, such as may prepare them for a partipatio^ 
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Id tho&e civil rights and privileges which are enjoyed by other classes 
of hb Majesty’s subjects. 

* That this House is anxious for the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose at the earliest period that shall be compatible with the well-be- 
ing of'the slaves themselves* with the safety of the colonies, and with 
a. fair and equitable consideration of the interests of private pro- 
perty. ’ 

In furtherance of the objects contemplated by these resolu- 
tions^ a Circular Letter was addressed by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to all the Governors of slave colonies having Legislatures, 
stating the measures recommended for adoption, and strongly 
urging an immediate compliance with what had < received the 

* sanction of Parliament, and the general approbation of the 

* country. ’ An Order in Council was framed for Trinidad, one 
pf the colonies under the legislative power of the crown, and 
transmitted thither for eiii'orcenieiit, a*hd copies of this order were 
afterwards sent to all the old colonics. After vehement remon- 
strance on the pai t of the planters, it was promulgated in Tri- 
nidad in May 1824 ; and a similar order was promulgated in 
Demerara in January last. The provisions of these orders are 
extremely important, and, if carried into full effect throughout 
the colonies, tliey would materially better the condition of the 
slave, and prepare him for enjoying his freedom. We shall 
state the substance of the Trinidad order; the Demerara order 
omits some parts, and unfortunately one of the most essential, 
the provision respecting manumission. 

A Protector of slaves is to be appointed, to whom notice must 
be* given of all suits or iprosecutions against slaves, that he may 
attend the trial of these, as well as of all proceedings against per- 
sons who have injured any slaves ; and act in the way most 
conducive to the slaves’ interest. The protector is not allowed 
lo hold any property in plantations or in plantation slaves. 
Sunday markets are prohibited ; and slaves are not to be work- 
ed from sunset on Saturday to sunrise on Monday. Neither 
the whip nor any such instrument is to be used for compelling 
the slaves to work, nor is it to be carried by the drivers in the 
field, as a badge of authority. Flogging is only to be used 
by way of punishment for offences, and not as a stimulus to la- 
bour; as a punishment, it is restricted to twenty- five lashes, 
and these never to be inflicted where there are upon the body 
former lacerations, or within less than twenty-four hours after 
the offence, or when some free person is not present; and fe- 
males are not to be flogged at all. A record is to be kept on 
each estate of all punishments, and a transcript given every 
three iilbntbs to the commandant of the distiict. The marriage 
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of slaves is to be authorized by the Protector^ unleiNl the dimer 
show good cause to the contrary; and no separation of busbimd 
and wifei or parent and child under sixteen, shall be niiadd in 
sales, under any execution or other process of law. Slaves are 
declared able to hold proper^ in lands, money, cattle, imple*' 
ments, furniture, or other eimets ^ of such or the like nature, ’ 
and to alienate or dispose of the same. All fees on inanumis*- 
sion are prohibited; slaves are allowed to purchase their 
freedom ; and if the owner and slave cannot agree, or if the sale 
is prevented by mortgage, settlement, lease, or infancy, cover- 
ture, or lunacy, or absence of the owner, the Chief- Justice is to 
hear the Protector, and the parties interested in the property of 
the slave, or having the care of him ; and the price is to be 
fixed by two appraisers chosen by the protector and those par- 
ties, and an umpire named by the Chief- Justice. Lastly, the 
evidence of slaves is made admissible on the same footing with 
that of free persons, except in civil suits where thair owners 
arc directly concerned, and in prosecutions of White persons 
for capital crimes. The slaves must have certificates of under- 
standing the nature of an oath, from the clergyman. 

The principal defects in this system of regulation, arc these. 
The right of property ought to be extended to plantation pro- 
duce, as its exclusion must frequently operate to prevent 
the slave from acquiring enough to purchase his freedom. The 
protector should not be allowed to hold domestic any more 
than predial slaves; as the possession of the former, in some re- 
spects even more than the possession of the latter, tends to 
harden the feelings, and excite irritation against that unhappy 
class of Society. The separation of husband and wife, and pa- 
rent and child, should be prohibited in all sales, as well as sales 
under legal process. A day, or portion of a day, should be 
given to the slaves to cultivate their grounds, in order that 
(Sunday may be made really a day of rest, and not merely of 
rest from compulsory labour. There should be no exception 
of capital charges against Whites, in the admissibility of slave 
evidence; and perhaps requiring certificates from clergymen as 
to the religious progress of the witnesses, is not either a neces- 
sary or fair restriclion ; the court might examine into his 
capacity shortly, as in the case of a free witness, and ought to 
admit whenever the witness states his belief in a God and fu- 
ture state of rewards and punishments. If a certificate is to be 
required, the order most properly enables all teachers and 
preachers, as well as those of the Establishment, to give iU 

The principal merits of the regulations are these ; the admis- 
sion of slave evidence ; the right to purchase freedom without 
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the inaAei^ consent ; the prohibition of female punishments by 
whipping ; and, above all, the abolition of driving, by forbid-^ 
ding the whip, as an emblem of authority or stimulus to labgur. 
It is extremely important to observe, that the provisions con- 
tained-in this most salutary order were, with the exception of 
the one respecting evidence, ‘ recommended to his Majesty’s 

* Government by the whole body of the West Indian planters 

* and merchants in London, as fit concessions on the part of 

* the slave proprietors. ’ So says the Governor of Trinidad, in 
reply to the remonstrance of the Colonists, strongly urging a 
suspension of the Order. Their opinion of the measure, and 
their apprehensions of its dangerous consequences, may be ga- 
thered from such passages as this. ‘ It is avowedly a measure 
< by which the assumptions of theory are to be subjected to the 

* test of experiment, to be falsified or confirmed ; by which the 
^philosophic legislator is to ascertain whether a slave can be 
^ raised from the lowest grade to a more elevated rank in soci- 

* ety, and yet remain a slave, productive as property and sub- 

* servient to the will of his master; whether a partial infusion 
f of the best principles, extracted from a society of the highest 
^ order and refinement into a system radically vicious and bad, 

^ yet hitherto simple in its deformity, will, by the admixture, 

* neutralize and improve the latter, or the whole explode by re- 

* pulsion* * 

Indeed it cannot be denied, that the application of this code 
to Trinidad is liable to all the objections which may be 
urged against its compulsory adoption in any one slave co- 
lony. The population consists of 40,000, of whom 22,000 arc 
.slaves, and the residue arc a mixture of various nations and co- 
jlours, considerably more heterogeneous than the free people in 
umy of our other settlements. We naturally turn, therefore, 
<with some anxiety to ascertain the result of ‘ the experiment;’ 
and to see whether the dreaded * explosion ’ has taken place, 
from the attempt to amend * a system radically vicious and bad;’ 
to impair a little that quality, so greatly prized at the mouths of 
the Orinoco, of ‘ simple ’ and perfect ‘ deformity. ’ The do- 
cuments, happily, give us the most satisfactory proofs that all is 
safe and easy in the application of the new system. The Uc- 
turns extend over a period of six months, from June to Decem- 
ber 1824; and during that time nothing like insubordination 
has any where occurred. But this is not all ; above fourteen 
months more have elapsed since these returns close, and we 
have advices from Trinidad down to the end of last year. If 
any thing had gone amiss, no doubt wc should have heard of it 
fgu soox^f and seen it blazoned in colours very little subilucd ; 
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Yet nothing is said. We are therefore entitled to most 

confidently, that the new code, being suddenly introduced 
gainst the will of the White people, by the mere authority of 
ilie Crown, has been in force for a year and a half, without 
producing one of the mischiefs so loudly predicted. The slaves 
liave not misunderstood their rights; they have not appealed 
from their IMI asters in the colony to their advocates in theino<* 
ther country ; they have not attempted to take all from tliose 
who gave them somewhat ; labour has not been suspeniled ; 
new punishments have 7 ^ 0 ^ been wanted, either to produce the 
work required, or to supply the place of the stimulus withdrawn 
and the whipping prohibited. On the contrary, the details fur- 
nished by the the papers are even more satisfactory than could 
have been expected by the most sanguine friends of the mea- 
sure. There is a return of all Crown prosecutions during the 
first six months of its operation ; and they amount only to eleven. 
Of these, two alone have any connexion with insubordination ; 
and in both, the overseers or managers were to blame, — having 
given rise to the turbulent conduct of the slaves in one case, by 
taking from them the day formerly allotted to them for their 
provision-ground; in the other, by getting drunk with the slaves. 
The quarterly returns of punishments arc very instructive; 44() 
planters return, tliat no punishment above three lashes has been 
inflicted on any of their slaves for three months; the number of 
their negroes being 5915. On 189 estates, there have been 1230 
punishments ; but the greater number of the offences appear to 
be very slight; and these punishments include every infliction 
above three lashes. It seems ‘ the dislike, and often the inabi- 
‘ lity to keep the Record Book ’ required by the regulations, 
has bc.en supposed to prevent some managers from punishing 
slaves when they deserved chastisement ; but the Governor slates, 
that the fear of having their offences recorded has also served 
to restrain the slaves. 

It is inanifest, then, that the experience which proves these rc-*^ 
gulations to have been safe and beneficial in Trinidad, as deci- 
sively recommends their adoption in every other colony. It is 
c(|ually clear, that whether their adoption is prescribed by the 
Crown or the Legislatnie, the effects produced must be the 
same. In Trinidad, the Crown has the jDower ; in Jamaica, 
Rarliament alone can prescribe the change ; but whether ih6 
measure be imposed upon the colony by an Order in Council, or 
an Act of Parliament, its safety and its clficacy must be tim 
same. The only arguments that have ever been urged against 
Parlian)cntary interposition, may be reduced to three — those 
which deny the right — those which dispute the expediency^ 
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And ihdke which question the neeemiy of int^fering. We 
shall shortly examine these three objections in their order. , 

1 . IHHiey who deny the right of the mother country to legis- 
late, jfor the colonies, proceed upon a most inaccurate recollec- 
tion of the law and of the colonial history of this country. 
They refer to the unhappy and disgraceful time of the Ameri- 
can war, when the honour and interest of England were sacri- 
ficed to the violent bigotry of the Tory party ; and they ask, 
whether a question so triumphantly decided in favour of colo- 
nial independence, not merely by events, but by the general 
opinion of the world, is now to be revived, and a new war wag- 
ed with colonial rights ? Nothing, however, can be more igno- 
rant and superficial than this view of the subject. The dispute 
with North America was confined to the question of Taxation ; 
and the right of Parliament to legislate internally for the colo- 
nics was never denied^ until their entire independence was 
claimed, and things had come to the last extremity. The 
friends of American rights in England never claimed more for 
the colonies than the exemption from taxes imposed by the 
mother country ; they regarded the claim of Parliament to tax 
the colonies as principally to be iliscountenanced, because of its 
tendency to put in jeopardy the general legislative power; and 
when the right of taxation was given up, they joined in passing 
the act which is confined to that taxation alone. Indeed the 
manner in which taxation is given up, shows bow little disposi- 
tion there has ever been to abandon legislative supremacy in 
any of its branches. The Declaratory Act of 1766 (6. Geo.IlL 
c. 12) had asserted that supremacy absolutely, and in all its 
branches; affirming that Pailiament ^ had, hath, and of right 

* ought to have, full power and authority to make laws and 
‘ statutCKS of sufficient force and validit}" to bind the colonics 
^ and people of America, subjects of the Crown of Great Bri- 

* tain, in all cases whatsoever. ’ Being nearly defeated in the 
American war in the year 1778, it was deemed expedient to 
give uj) one portion of the right ; and it is done in these words : 
‘ That after the passing of this Act, the Parliament will not 
‘ impose any duty^ iax^ or assessment whatexyer^ payable in 
‘ any of his Majesty's colonies, provinces, and ))]antations in 
^ North America or (he West Indies, excepting only such duties 
‘ as it may be expedient to enforce for the regulation of coin- 
< merce, ' (18 Geo. 111. c. 12.) ; and it is remarkable that the 
preamble of the Act specifies taxation to be the only subject in 
dispute. The best authorities on constitutional law^ accordingly 
took a broad distinction between taxation and legislation. ^ Taxa- 
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^ tion^* said Lofd Chatbani, * is no part of the goViirning or 

* legislative power. Taxes are a voluntary gift or grant of the 

* Commons alone. In legislation the Three Estates of the realnx 
< are alike concerned ; but the concurrence of the Peers and 
‘ the Crown to a tax is only necessary to clothe it in the form 
‘ of a law ; the gift and grant is of the Commons alone. * The 
general right of legislation, then, stands exactly as it did be- 
fore the American war. 

But perhaps the best proof of its existence is the distinction 
taken by those who dispute it, betw^een internal legislation ge- 
nerally, which they deny, and commercial regulation, which 
they are forced to admit. — Parliament, they allow, may make 
laws to model as it chooses all the mercantile concerns of the 
colonies; to prohibit export and import; to punish smuggling 
by all manner of penalties ; to restrain the intercourse of colony 
with colony, and of all colonies with foreign states ; nay, Acts 
of Parliament may be passed to make transactions formerly 
lawful, punishable as felonies, though done within the bouncls 
of the colonies; but as all these things bear some relation to 
<iommerce, they are supposed not to come within the description 
of internal legislation. It is manifest, however, that there is no 
rational or solid ground for such a distinction ; and that it rests 
wholly upon the greater necessity which there is for such mat* 
ters being regulated by the superintending power of the mother 
country. Some of those laws could not be carried into effect 
by the local legislatures ; but many of them could, and many 
of the most important. The slave trade could have been ef- 
fectually abolished by the islands themselves, if they had 
chosen ; yet Parliament first abolished it, and then made it 
felony, and lastly piracy, without waiting for the effects ol‘ Co- 
lonial legislation. It is plain that, in point of principle, there 
can be no difference between making such laws as these, and 
making laws to regulate the treatment of slaves in the Colo- 
nies ; — and that it is altogether impossible to deny the latter 
power to the body which you admit is clothed with the 
former. 

There is, however, one broad principle never to be lost sight 
of in discussing the rights of the Colonial Assemblies, — and 
that is, the wide difference between their constitution and that 
of our own Parliament and the Assemblies of the North Ame- 
rican Colonies before the separation. They who speak of 

* representative bodies,’ and ‘ constitutions upon the model of 
‘ the English,’ and who deprecate the invasion of * popular 

* rights, ’ and recommend a tender regard for ‘ constitutional 
privileges,’ really are guilty of unpardonable tnoughtlessncss ; 
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commit the sroesest abuse of language,; and call things 
liy names which ilo not in the least degree belong to them. 
Wc regard it as unconstitutional in England, that men should 
be governed by laws passed in assemblies, where they are not 
represented ; and we consider Parliament as authorized to make 
laws,^ because it represents, more or less accurately, the people 
of the realm. But suppose the people divided into two classes, 
one about a tenth part of the other in point of numbers, and 
suppose this class alone to be represented, and the great body 
of the community not to have one single vote in the election ; — 
suppose all chosen as the rotten boroughs of England, and the 
boroughs and counties of Scotland choose their members; — surely 
our sense of the uses of such a Parliament would be greatly al- 
tered, and we should hardly feel disposed to regard its exist- 
ence as essential to the interests of the people at large. This, 
however, conveys but a feeble idea of the West Indian Parlia- 
ment. Suppose the body excluded from all share in elections 
to be, although ten times more numerous, yet of a race wholly 
different from the small privileged order, and alienated by ha- 
bits and feelings, as well as distinguished by nature ; — suppose 
them to be the objects of suspicion, jealousy and dislike, and 
regarded as a kind of natural enemy ; — ^to put the matter very 
intelligibly, suppose England over-run by a handful of French- 
men, who had settled among us, and had usurped, the ex- 
clusive power of governing us, and that the Parliament should 
be composed of Frenclinien, and chosen by Frenchmen alone, 
while the whole body of the English people had neither a re- 
presentative nor a vote, from the Tamar to the Tweed ; — could 
any one call this a free Government, or a constitutional plan ; 
or, without the most gross perversion of language, describe this 
as a Parliamentary scheme of polity ? And yet something must 
still be added, to make the case exactly tally witli that of the 
West Indies. The bulk of the comiriunity must be supposed 
uncivilized, and of a dillerciit complexion from their privileged 
oppressors, and holding no more intercourse with them, than if 
they were a part of the animal creation. With what propriety 
could it be said, that a Parliament, so constituted, would be 
calculated to reprc.scnt, or legislate for a community so com- 
posed ? Would it not be a very mockery to tell such a com- 
inuniiy, that it was represented, and that its affairs were admi- 
nistered by itself ? WouUI not the community gain incalcula- 
bly, by having its afliiirs taken into iIjc hands of some other 
body, belonging neither to the prctlominant nor to the subser- 
vient class, but sSlanding even bclwccJi both ? Would it hot be 
at once admitted, that the arguments against legislation with- 
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out representation have failed entirely^ inasmuch as non-rilf» 
sentation is far less calamitous than misrepresentation ? The 
answer, then, to every objection against the Parliament le- 
gislating for the colonies is short and plain ; as long as the great 
body of the people there remain slaves, upon all constitultional 
grounds local legislation can only be regarded in the light of 
oppression, and only tolerated in cases where it is absolutely ne- 
cessary for the performance of local duties. We believe, how- 
ever, that tlic question of right will by all be ndinittcd to be 
less important, than the question of expediency or discretion ; 
and they who hold the claim of right highest, must admit, that 
it is a right only to be exercised in peculiar cases, and then to 
be exercised with due circumspection : And this brings us to the 
argument of those, who, admitting the right, maintain that it is 
unsafe and impolitic to enforce it. 

II. When safety or policy is spoken of, it is quite clear that 
no reference can be intended to the danger of the West India 
Islands throwing oil’ their allegiance, and establishing inde- 
j)endeiit governnieiils ; and, almost ecpially clear, that no risk 
is intended to be snggesLed of tlieir placing themselves under 
the protection of France or America. The danger appi'e- 
honded is of exciting animosities injurious to the intcrqal peace 
of llic colonics, and likely to retard the work of improvement, 
or perhaps to hazard the subordination of the slaves. Hut it 
is manifest that such an appeal can never be suflered from the 
colonists themselves ; for they can, by yielding a ready obedi- 
diciice to the lawful authority of the parent state, at once de- 
stroy tlie force of the argument. Then we have the example of 
Trinidad, where the pronuilgatioii of the Order in Council was 
vehcmeiilly opposed, and excited the greatest discontent; ami 
yel no mischievous consequences have followed, either to the 
IranquilliLy of the white, or of the negro population. Jl is abso- 
lutely necessary to look in the face the U)pie so constantly 
brought forward of negro insurrection. To hear the planters 
and their advocates in England, you would believe tliat the 
poor slaves form a mass prone to seditious movenicnls, and 
tliat the sliglitest breath must produce an explosion. Every de- 
bate in Farliamcnt, every proceeding in the country is likely, 
we are told, to create rebellion among them. Vet they wlio 
use such topics here, allow in the West Indies tlie free publi- 
cation ol tlieir own most intemperate debates, at meetings 
holdcn within sight and hearing of the slaves; they speak with 
a freedom more than touching upon liceiiticmsiiess, of all ques- 
tions relating to W^est Indian affairs, before their slaves; and 
they cohabit with negresses, who are made acquainted with all 
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they think, and hope, and fear on the subject of slavery. It is 
ridiculous to suppose that the freest discussions in Parliament 
can be dangerous, while all these doings in the colonies are 
found to be safe. But if it be said that, by showing a disposi- 
tion to interfere for the slave’s protection, Parliament teaches 
him to look beyond his master, and thus weakens the tie of 
domestic authority, the answer is obvious. The negro under- 
stands, at least, as well the protection of the Crown in the con- 
quered colonies, as he can that qf Parliament in the old settle- 
ments. Indeed, the idea is far more easily conceived by him 
of the King being his friend, than the Parliament, an ab- 
straction not very well suited to his comprehension. Therefore, 
we may observe, on the one hand, that this argument, if good 
for any thing, would apply still more strongly to exclude all 
interposition of the Crown in Trinidad, than to dissuade Par- 
liament from legislating for Jamaica; and, on the other, that 
the entire failure of all predictions of danger in Trinidad proves 
how chimerical such apprehensions are in the old colonies. 
Every thing that can be urged to show’ the dangers of loosening 
domestic authority by legislative interference, may still more 
forcibly be urged against extending the Trinidad order to the 
ihi other conquered settlements. Yet the government avers 
that, at length, tlioiigh somewhat tardily, it must be allowed, 
they are resolved to make that order general through those 
dependencies of the Crown. Can there be any reason then for 
Parliament refusing its cooperation, to establish it in the old 
colonies ? 

A similar argument may be urged to meet the far more plau- 
sible objection, arising fi om want of local information. There 
is no doubt that, generally speaking, the colonial assemblies 
possess Considerable advantage in framing regulations fur the 
management of the slaves and the improvement of their condi- 
tion, ov6r the Legislature at home. We might admit that 
there are many inconveniences unavoidably attending such an 
exercise of distant control and supcrintendance, unless where 
the questions to be dealt with are few and simple. But that 
the difhculties are not insuperable, we may safely assert, and 
may again appeal to the experience of Trinidad ; about to be 
repeated in the other settlements which have no assemblies. If 
indeed we could have the cordial cooperation of the Legisla- 
ture in the old Islands, and could then not only profit by their 
superior local information in passing the law, but obtain their 
willing aid in executing its provisions, unquestionably the work 
of reform would be far more prosperously conducted. But 
supposing we are driven to interfere by the supreme autbori* 
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ty of Parliament) enough appears to warrant the coholuaioii|jl&, 
that its wisdom may as easily frame a law applicable to the oir** 
curastances of the old colonies) and its power carry it into 
effect) as the wisdom of the executive government can frame 
Orders in Council) and its power enforce them in the conquer* 
ed settlements. The West Indians have no right to contend t 
that they are better qualified to amend their slave system on 
the spot than we are in the mother country. ’ They may have 
better capacity ? but what if the will be wanting ? what avails it 
to tell us how well they could do it if they would ? All are 
ready to admit, that Parliament, how undeniable soever its 
right may be, ought only to exert it, when no other means are 
left of executing justice, and fulfilling the lawful and righteous 
policy of the empire. This brings us to the most important 
part of the argument, the necessity of interference. 

III. The proof of this rests upon the whole conduct of the 
Colonial Legislatures. In the course of this article many illus- 
trations have occurred, from their own proceedings, of the pre** 
vailing determination to do nothing until they arc coinpclled|» 
by superior authority. The length of time that has elapsed sinci 
the state of colonial slavery first occupied the care of the ino-^ . 
ther country, and became the subject of Parliamentary discus* 
sion, not casually, but regularly and habitually, is of itself a 
powerful reason to prove the hopelessness of looking to that quar- 
ter for reform. It is more than forty years since Thomas Clark- 
son roused the people of England to put down the slave trade. 
It is not much less since Mr Wilberforce fixed upon that 
horrible crime the jealous eye of Parliament. For half 
that long period the West Indians ceased not to tell us that 
their assemblies alone could grapple with the question, and 
that as they only could effect the abolition, so in good time 
they were sure to do it; and yet, for half of that long period 
those assemblies did nothing but remonstrate against the 
abolition, which the interposition of Parliament at last and 
alone accomplished ! The residue of the period has been pas- 
sed in almost entire inaction by the same body. Always pre- 
tending that to them belongs the regulation of their internal 
concerns, and that their good will towards reforming the Slave 
Laws can only be exceeded by their qualifications for the 
task, they have suffered twenty years to elapse since the aboli- 
tion of the trade rendered the duty of saving and cherishing 
the stock' more imperative upon them than ever, whether. they 
regarded the interest of slave or of master — and they have really 
done hardly any tiling that deserves the name of improvemem; 
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what little they have attempted, havinfr been mjxed^ in the ma- 
jority of instances, witli so much of evil, that upon the balance, 
there has been nothing like any advantage gained. A few par- 
ticulars may be stated in illustration of this position; and in 
iiiriher proof, how vain it is to expect that the slave owners will 
ever reform the slave system. 

It may be rccoilcctcd, that till the year 1805, the wilful mur- 
der of a slave in tiarbadocs, our oldest and most polished co- 
lony, and the one where by far the greatest proportion of 
'Whites reside, was only punishable by a fine of 14/. I Os. With 
great difficulty a law was carried, making it capital ; but in what 
terms ? Whoever shall ‘ wilful I3', maliciously^, wantonly, and 

* \ulh<mt proxxieaiion^ kill and murder a slave,’ sliall suffer death 1 
So that if there be any thing to provoke the blow, (and who 
shall say how liitle may serve for such provocation)? the ca- 
pital penalty is escaped. ‘ Beyond this,’ says Mr Dwarris, 
the Commissioner, * there is no legislative provision rcstrain- 

* ing the absolute power of the master over the slave, or in- 
‘ llicting punishment upon the owner, or others, in ease of 

* maining, mutilation, disincmberiiient, or cruel treatment. No 

* other act of assembly has been iranicd for the protection of 

* slaves ; no tribunal is specially appointed for inquiry into their 
‘ wrongs. A slave who is, or thinks himself aggrieved, looks 

* in vain in this place for a proper quarter in which to prefer 

* his coni})]aint ; it can no where * be received. The corn mis- 
‘ sioners inquired anxiously, ‘‘Is no injury to slaves by their 
“ masters punishable, except murder?” Answer. “ Short of 
“ murder, the power of the master is absolute.” “ Can a 
“ slave apply to a Magistrate, in ease of serious injury from a 
“ White, for redress or protection ^ ” Answer, “ Slaves shoitifl^ 
“ be able to ajiply to a Magistrate when ill treated ; but it is 

not so.” {Fhst lirjjoj/^ pp, 6'J-ti.) This Report is dated 
]G//r 182/5. The Barbadocs part was prepared in 1828; 

and relates to a population of eighty thousand huiuaii beings. 
It is probably^, since the date of this iti(|uiry, that the legislature 
of Baibadoes ])u«^sed the New Meliorating Act, which, after two 
years cl iscus'»ion, they have given as a sort iiUimahim^ and one 
so satisfactorily to themselves, that they say it must ‘ endear their 
‘ remem orance to ])osterily. ’ [Addiltoutit PupnSi 1825, p. 29.) 
Yet this act has been disallowed by his Majesty’s Government, 
cm account ol the reprehensible provisions with uliich it so largely 
abounds. A few examples may suffice at once to justify the re* 
jcctiolf, and to moderate our expectations of colonial reforms. 

section 48, if any one kills a slave, in the attempt to maim 
^ or iujuic any white person, he shall suffer no punishment, nor 
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be proceeded against in any way ; atid by gedtidn 44^ any wan^* 
ton actor cruelty — ^ wa7itonly9 maliciousfyi and cruelfy whippings 
beating or bi'ui^iJig any slave, ’-^Is punishable with fine not ex* 
ceeding 25L currendy-^-any * mutilating, maiming, or dismembers 

* ing a slave, ’ is punishable with fine and imprisonment, but no 
minvHum is fixed) so that it may be a shilling fine, and Four* 
end-twenty hours imprisonment. Not exactly such are the 
punishments denounced against the offences of slaves. By see* 
tion 47, any slave who ^all hear any other slave speak any 
words tending to mutiny, and not disclose them, shall suffer 
deaths but by section 48, if he gives information leading to 
conviction for insurrection, he is rewarded with his freedom 
and a pension ! By section 32, ^ Ojjer in g to strike* a White, is 
punishable with death ; and by section 27, ‘ insolent language or 

* gestures to or of ^ White, swearing, riding faster than a walk, 

‘ diiving faster than a trot, and many other similar acts, are 

* ppiiishablc with whipping, not exceeding 39 lashes. This act 
was passed in March 1825* 

Jamiaca has done literally 7\ofhing in compliance with the 
urgent representations of the Government evfer since July 18251. 
Tlic bill to make shave evidence admissible in certain cases, waa 
thrown out in the Session 1824, there being no one to support 
it but the mover. It was again introduced during the late 
sion, and thrown out by a majority of two to one — some who 
supported i^ intimating that it would be the extent of their con* 
cessions to the mother country. The slave population of this 
Island is 340,000. In the colonies comprehended under the 
Leew^ard Island government, and containing aboye60,000 slaves, 
no measures have been adopted in consequence of the recotn-* 
memlations of Government and the resolutions of the House of 
Commons. Tiic Bahama legislature has passed a consolida- 
tion act, in which such provisions are introduced as have pre- 
vented its being allowed by. the King in Council, although one 
or two improvements are made; the sanctioning of slave mar- 
riages under certain restrictions, and the preventing families 
being separated by sales and bequests. Among the objection- 
able clauses there is one of a description so grossly unjust, as 
almost to defy belief. If a slave is sentenced to death or trans- 
portation, he is to be appraised by sectiem 69; but ‘ if it shall 

* appear that this owner had treated him or her with inhunian- 

* ily, and that neceasitij or bard usage might have driven sutfli 

* slave to the commission of the offence,’ then the owner shall 
receive no compensation — ^but the slave is still to be punished ! 
{Papersy 1825, p. 37.) This act too, while it repeals other acts, 
excepts a clause in one of them and thus keeps it alive. That 
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clause makes it a caj^ital qffhnce in any Negro, Mulatto, or In* 
dian to assault a Wmte with any dangerous weapon — and a mis- 
demeanour punishable with fine or whipping, if any person 
of colour be * otherwise abusive to any white person.^ Lord 
Bathurst pointed out this circumstance to their attention, and 
expressed his confident expectation, that as soon as the omis- 
sion was observed, it would be supplied by including this clause 
in the repeal. But the Assembly remonstrated warmly against 
such an interference ; asserted that the best protection for the 
negro was the voluntary kindness of his master ; and refused to 
make any change in the law, * from a strong sense of the great 

• impolicy and absolute danger of making any further innova- 

• tions at present in the slave system of the colony, and a decid- 
^ ed conviction of the correctness of the principles on which 

• they are now acting. * In Bermuda, nothing whatever has 
been done ; and in Grenada, a bill was brought in, after 
many delays, passed the Assembly, and was before the Council 
in March 1825 — since which, the Parliamentary Papers con- 
tain no account of its progress ! In Dominica, there were 
some improvements made upon the condition of the slaves 
about eight years ago. Their evidence was admitted, under 
many restrictions ; but the accused was allowed to clear him- 
self by his oath. The Governor writes, 2Bth March 1825, 
that * he is still unable to report any meliorating act passed 

• by the Legislature of*the Island, though he has repeat- 

• edly and strongly urged the subject both by publick mes- 

• sage and other means- * He atlds, that he ‘ plainly perceives, 

• even among the best dhjiosed of the imqiriclors^ an apprehen- 

• sion that, by going to the full extent that has been recom- 
^ mended, they may relinquish what they consider to be iieccs- 
‘ sary authority over the slaves- * In Tobago and St Vincents, 
the propositions of Government were rejected in very peremp- 
tory terms. The Governor of Tobaj^o, in October 1821-, gives 
it as his decided opinion that nothing more will be done; and 
the Assembly, in rejecting the Trinidad Order in Council, de- 
clare, that they have already ‘ gone as far as prudence and pro- 

• priety can justify, and that to adopt all the measures recom- 
‘ mended by his Majesty’s Government, would be equally de- 
‘ structive of the interests of the master and the happiness of 
‘ the slave ! ’ The Assembly of St Vincents, in answer to the 
recon^iendation of Government, advise it to keep in vipw the 
maxim of Lord Bacon, that men, in tlicir innovations, should 
follow the example of time, which innovateth greatly, but quiet- 
ly, and by degrees ! 

In the late proceedings upon the postponement of Mr 
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Brougham’s motion in the House of Commons, it was stated^ 
that some steps had been taken by the Local Legislatures since 
the dates of the Papers : And apparently since notice was giVeti 
last Se^-sion, of the subject being to be taken up in Parliamenti 
and since the country was seen to have resolved upon being 
trifled with no longer, a Bill is said to have passed the Assembly 
of Grenada, and another that of St Vincent’s, making certain Ihj- 
ncficial changes — it is also said that Tobago has done something* 
It was distinctly admitted, however, that all the greater colonies, 
and indeed all the thirteen having Legislatures, with the except 
tion of these two or perhaps three, had turned a deaf ear to 
the urgent and often repealed representations of the Government, 
backed by the unanimous resolutions of the House of Comiiious, 
and the known sense of the country at large. Notwithstanding 
this undeniable fact, and after all the experience which we 
have had, it appears that bis Majesty’s Government are resolved, 
if Parliament and the country permit them, to give the West 
Indians once more the power of adopting or rejecting the pro- 
posed measures of relorm, and to put off for another year tkp 
only proceeding which can effect the object which almost ul) 
have, and all protend to have, in view. 

To us it appears manifest, that supposing the West Indian 
Legislatures far more desirous of complying with the desire of 
the mother country than their conduct in any one instance 
warrants, tlie interposition of Pailiainoiit is necessary for their 
support. Placed as they arc in the centre of a population in^ 
curable in ihcir avcision towards the proposed reforms, those 
Assemblies are wholly unnblo to combat the force of the preju- 
dices and j)assioiis which surround and assail them on every 
side. The countenance of the mother country, and her con- 
stituted aiuliorities, is not enough ; they niu'-t have the inter- 
po'^ition of direct Influence — of overruling Power, to nticngthcn 
their hands, or rather to do fhat good woik hu them,^ winch, 
they are ciihcr unwilling or unable themselves to accomplish. 
If they are still unwilling, nothing but Parliamentary authority 
can effect the object; if they are well disposed, but unable, 
from the prevalence of local influence, they will be the first to 
rejoice that those have entered upon the task, whose power to 
perform it is as indisputable as their right to undertake it. ^ 


* The reason for postponing the question till after the Holidays 
was, that fuller information might be obtained of wliat had been re- 
cently done in the West Indies. 
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Art* IX. Condderaiims on the Expediency the Law of En^ 
tail in Scotland: By Patrick iRviKc’Esq. Writer to the 
Edinburgh, 1826 . 

^^His is a very short, and a very sensible book, upon a subject 
~ of the utmost importance to Scotland. 

. . There 13 probably no country in Europe in vi^hich the pro- 
perty oF the soil is so absurdly regulated as, under our system 
of entails, one half of the land of Scotfand actually is at this 
moment, and as the whole of it is In eminent danger of being 
aopn. Some efforts have been made at different times to im- 
prove its condition ; but these have always failed, or have ag- 
gravated the evils they were intended to cure ; partly from the 
question never having been properly taken up by the country at 
large, and partly from the misinformation or misconduct of the 
iiimviduals who have endeavoured to remedy mischiefs which 
nobody ventured to defend. If any thing can excite the attention 
of the public, or of our landed owners to this subject, wc should 
think it would be a plain statenrient of the actual circumstances 
of the case, joined to' the consideration that the latter cannot 
remedy the evils under which the country suffers, without, at 
,the same time, directly improving their own personal interests, 
jjdr Irvine has collected the leading facts with such care, and 
has expounded their consequences witli such judgment, that, 
for practical instruction on this subject, nothing is necessary, 
ci^cept to read his work; of which the only defect is the rare 
apd meritorious one, that he is too diffident in hazarding his 
own opinions. 

The origin of Entails, — by which we mean the recognition of 
a power in any owner of real property, to subject that property 
Jbr,et>€r to any conditions he pledses, — has been much discussed 
by lawyers and antiquarians. In particular, it has been keenly 
cpntested, whether such a power arises solely from the authority 
of the State where It is permitted to be exercised, or is warrant- 
' ed by ^bc original feelings or notions which are connected 

yriA our idea of property. However this may be settled as a 

S al problem, it is tojerably clear, that the modern system of 
ing in Scotland owes its authority at least, if not its origin, 
abiely to an Act passed by the Scottish Parliament in the year 
1685. Attempts had, no donbt, been made before this, no^ 
only to prescribe the order in which all future heirs should suc- 
ceed. hut to protect this anticipation of futurity, by devices 
whjm' might the property both from the will, and from 
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the misrortune, of each individual who might successively become 
the holder of it. There was only one case» * howeveTf prior to 
tlie Statute, ip which the. effi^cy of these tievices was made tl|e 
subject of judicial detcrmipatipn, and though they weVd foufitl 
to be efiectual on that occasion, this decision, instei^ of allaying 
doubts, seems to have only excited additional alarm ; and the 
probability is, that if the matter had been left to work its oiya 
way in the courts of law, the system that at present exists mi^^t 
have been softened or avoided. But, unfortunately, the politmal 
condition of the country put people under a temptation to fly 
to the ^ most extravagant system of entailing, in order to rescue 
their property on any terms. 

The tyrrany of the Stcuarts was at this time at its height; and 
^ amidst the new treasons’ (says Laingf) ‘ which the Parliament 

* created, and the numerous attainders which it pronouncec^ 

* an act of an opposite tendency was passed to authorize the 
‘ perpetual entail of lands. That the Scots should have fe- 

* mained so long ignorant, or have availed themselves at such 

* a late period, of a feudal institution, which other nations were 

* desirous to explode, arc circumstances suflicient to excite our 
^ attention and surprise. The statute of entails was evaded in 

* England before the Scots had begun to study or to improve 

* their laws ; and the early sovereigns of the Stewart family 

* would never have consented to a device adapted to perpetuate 
/ a feudal aristocracy, which ft was the uniform policy of thejr 

* house to depress. But the nobility were now no longer 

* the object's of jealousy or fear. The Estates were requircato 

* confirm the sentenccs of Jerviswood,*^Argyle, and Porterfield; 

* to ratify the opinions of the .Court of Session, that it was 
*' treason not to reveal the demand of contributions for traitors, 

^ nor to abjure the treasonable declarations of the fanatics ; to 

* approve, the practice of the Justiciary Court, in proceeding 

* to trial and conviction (he day after the citation was given ; 

^ and the nobility were secretly alarmed at the retrospective 
^ treasons which they were employed to create. From thiese 
^ they perceived that, the declaration of new laws and of nei^ 

*• crimes was lodged entirely in the breast of the judge ; and, 

from the numerous attainders which they were required to 
pronounce, they felt, with terror that their lives were exposed 

* to, the mercy, and their estates to th^ rapacity, of the servants 

* of the Crown. To preserve their estates from forfeiture, and 

* their families from ruin, it wpuld appear that they sought an 


♦ Stormont, 26- Feb. 1662. 
f flistory of Scotland, Vol. 4^. B. 2. p. 106. 
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* indirect expedicmt to elude the itiiquiious laws and corrupt 
> practices .which they wefe*loo dependent to reject or to resist. 

* Entails had already been introduced in a few instances; but 
« were reprobated as repugnant to the genius of the laws. Cor- 
‘ ruption of blood, which obstructs the course of succession, 

^ was a penalty never incurred as the consequence of attainder, 

^ unless it were inflicted by an act of dishabilitation ; and the 

< Estates, relying secretly on tl^e maxim, that nothing more could 

* be forfeited than the person attainted was entitled to alienate, 

* passed an act by which lands might be entailed to perpetuity^ 

^ and the rights of an endless series of heirs be reduced to al- 
‘ most an usufructuary interest during their lives. Under the 

pretext of securing these estates from alienation or debts, the 
^ nobility undoubtedly expected to preserve their families, in 
J the event of an attainder, from the forfeiture of more than the 
‘ liferent interest or escheat of an heir. The Commissioner 

< consented to the act, to perpetuate his own acquisitions to his 

* family; and from the tyranny of James, entails were intro- 
‘ duced into Scotland, when the rigour of the feudal system 
f had almost expired.* 

Those who live now can scarcely judge of the influence of 
these considerations. It may help them, however, in the esti- 
mation of their force, if wc remind them that in those days the 
estates of the accused were frequently given away by the Crown 
before trial, and that the.se gifts were effectual although the vic- 
tim might be pardoned ; — that trials, and, of course, convictions, 
for pretended treason, were competent after the death, or in 
the absence, of the alleged traitor; — and that .such, in lact, was 
the lavish use of these prerogatives, that the forfeitures of no 
fewer than 403 of the most considerable persons in tlie kingdom, 
were declared to be illegal by one single statute passed soon 
after the Revolution. 

It was under these impressions that the Act of 1685 was 
passed; and it was lately stated from the Bench, apparently with 
the acquiescence] of all the learned persons who sat there, that 
it had been ^ the unanimous opinion of the Court that the case 
f of Stormont was wrong decided, and that entails had not a 

< foot to stand upon but the statute 1685. They are the mere 

* creatures of that statute.* * Lord Chancellor Eldon has con- 
firmed this statement by saying that ^ there had been tailzies 
^ before this, though the clauses intended to protect them had 
f been found incifectual for that purpose. ’ f 

^ Hamilton against M^Dowall, Mar. 3, 1815. • 

f Pow’s Reports, Vol. 2. p. 208. 
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Now the practical import of this memorable and 9iost 
oua statute may be very shortly explained, 1 . It enables aiiy fee*: 
simple proprietor to specify, or to describe by le^al mar|ts,,tBe 
series of heirs who are to succeed to his property Uiroughout all 
future ages. Having thus detioted J;o posterity the objects of his 
posthumous benevolence, or the form in which he chooses his own 
vanity to be gratified, it next enables him to rescue the land itself 
from the ordinary casualties of mortal possessions. For, 2, It 
empowers him to prevent every heir from selling, or giving, or 
otherwise conveying away, any fragment of the soil, or of its ad^ 
juncts, 3. Thougli he cannot prevent his successors from get- 
ting into debt, he is armed with an absolute power to prevent 
any of their debts from ever affecting the estate; and, 4, In 
order to close up every hole, it entitles him to insert into his 
entail a general prohibition of ‘ any other act or deed^ by whicli 
any part of his 4 irrangement may be violated. 5. The statute 
introduces a certain machinery, by which the infringement of 
any of the conditions thus attached to the descent of the estate 
necessarily defeats itself, by destroying the right of the person 
guilty of the infringement, and perhaps of all the descendants 
of his branch, and introducing a more faithful substitute, or 
class of substitutes, in his place. No precise limits have yet 
been set to the objects to which this prospective tyranny may 
be extended; but the general feeling seems to be, that any con** 
dition may be prescribed, and enforced by the penalty of f'or?^ 
f'citure, whicli lias for its end what is called the preservation of 
the dignity of the family, that is, the preservation of the will of 
the entailer. He can, and generally does, order all his de- 
scendants to bear his own name and arms, and often, in the 
supremacy of his lolly, he forces them to abjure all the other 
names and all the other arms in the world. Nay, he sometimes 
stretches his omnipotence so far beyond the period of his own 
resolution into dust, as to prescribe the houses which his de- 
scendants a thousand years after him are to live in, and the 
very liveric^s that their menials are to wear. 

Almost all the legal and political philosophers who lived 
soon after the date of this statute, and who contemplated it 
apart from the temporary causes that bad produced it, were 
loud in its condeinnatipn ; and they all anticipated that the day 
would come in which * the artifice of entails ’ would require to 
be put down, as it had been put up, by Parliament. Time baa 
justified those opinions, to an extent which their authors, in all 
the boldness of their prophetic spirit, never expected. In order 
to be completely cflfectual, entails must be recorded in a public 
register. This enables us to compute their number witli suf- 
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ficicnt accuracy for our, present purpose. A hundred more or 
fewer is immateriaU 

Now itappears» that previously to the year 1685, only 
entails had been executed in all Scotland* There can be no 
better evidence how little people relied upon their validity at 
common law. But immediatly after the Statute passed, the 
mania began; and the result has been, that no fewer than 
1591 entails have since been fastened on the country. Their 
gradual progress may be exhibited by dividing the time which 
has elapsed since 1685 into periods oi 20 years, and stating. the 
number of deeds which have been recorded during these re* 
spectivc periods. 

From 1685 to 1705, ^ 79 entails, 

From 1705 to 1726, - 125 entails. 

From 1725 to 1745, - 158 entails. 

From 1745 to 1765, - 138 enlmls. 

From 1765 to 1785, - 272 entails. 

, From 1785 to 1805, - 360 entails. 

From 1805 to 1825, - 459 entails. 


1591 

It might have been supposed that theininiber of entails must 
always have diminished as the practice of entailing went on ; 
because the less free property that was left, there should appa- 
rently be the greater desire, and the greater interest, to pre- 
serve w’hat remained in that condition. But tlie fact has been 
very different. With the exception of the period from 1745 to 
1765, when entails were slightly checked, the tendency seems to 
hiwabeen uniformly and rapidly iqmi the increase and the strong- 
est possible evidence of this arises out of the proceedings of tlie 
last few years. It’ is stated above, lliat 459 ('Jitails were re- 
corded between the years 1805 and 1825. But of these 
fewer than 342 have been put upon record since the year 181 J. 

Tlie chief ground on which the right of the ereiature of a day 
to impose fetters against society, and on tlie principal property 
of the State, for ever, has been defended, is, that it lends to pre- 
serve Great Families. But the delusion on which this passion 
for perpetuating the will of the individual over posterity rests, 
is as natural, and perhaps more so, in the mind of a poor man 
as of a rich. Accordingly, it appears lhallliere has bt^en a regu- 
lar entail executed aiiu put upon a record of a paltry lodging in 
EJinlnirgh ; — that a small field in the county of Lanark has been 
honoured in the same way; — and that a house in the vilhige of 
Forfar has been made the subject of this perpetual .settlement. 
There are few people who will not smile at the ul).surdity of 
tins. But really if the law is to have any sympathy at all with 
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the selfishness which makes the owner of a great estate please 
himself witli tlie idea of perpetuating his name^ by connecting 
it with imperishable soil, is not the s^e gratification as rea- 
sonable, when it solaces the fancy of 'a person who has fewer 
enjoyments at present, and nothing else to attest his existence 
hereafter ? However,' the general state of the fact is, that it U 
the great properties that are most commonly and most anxious- 
ly entailed. So that it is not merely by the number of record- 
ed deeds, that the extent of the surface which the practice af- 
fects is to be judged of. Fifteen hundred and nincty-ono 
entails, if each of them denotes a separate land owner, amount 
to nearly a fifth of all the land- owners in Scotland, those of 
the very lowest class included, and to a great majority of those 
of the higher rank. But most of these individuals arc the pro- 
prietors oi’ large estates ; so that the soil placed under the 
influence of the system, bears a much greater proportion to the 
total land of the country. Sir John Sinclair published a Gene- 
ral Report of the agriciiltual sUitc and political circumstances 
of Scotland, in the year 1814. This Report contains a state- 
ment of the valued rent of every county, and of the valued rent 
of all the estates then known to be entailed. According to 
this Table, about onc-tliird of the real property of Scotland, 
estimated by its valued rent, was then licld under entails. If to 
this there be .added tlie S\2 entails which have been put upon 
record since, and if the many entails that have certainly been 
executed, tlunigh they are not yet rccorch^d, and the extensive 
prepaialions for entailing by means of trusts, be taken into 
view, it may be assumed as perfectly certain, that at trust one 
half of the territorial property the kirigdom is at this 

vicui frit end by nitails, 

Besitles the f'irdinary causes that have been operating hither- 
to, there are two circumstances which have now a tendency to 
increase tlieiii still more. One of these is, that it used former- 
ly to be law, that no person could execute any deed of en- 
tail which could exclude his- own creditors from attaching 
the estate. But in in a recent case it was decided by the 
House of Lords, that the owner of an estate in absolute pro- 
])erty might entail it, and then contract debts, which would not 
aifect the entailed land. When this rule is once well known, 
it will be harmless, because lenders will be warned ofl‘ the 
perty ; but there are many land-owners who Iiave been forlti- 
nate enough to borrow before it .was dreamt of. 'Hie other 
circumstance is, that there are no such entails as the Scotch 
ones in Kngland; and therefore, the rich men of the South are 
beginning to look Noitliward for land, on the purchase of which 
they may lay out their capital, and then entail it, and leave it 
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for tlieir families, without a resident owner, for ever. If this 
once begins, it is not easy to see- bow an acre of land can 
escape. 

But it is of still more importance to observe that tlie tightness 
of the letters has been increased in modern times, as much as 
the number of individuals or of acres over whicli they are laid. 

In spite of commerce, the proprietors of land still form a 
distinct class^ on whom peculiar burdens are laid, and from 
whom the discharge of peculiar duties is expected. The mere 
circumstance of their having a permanent connection witli fixed 
portions of the soil is of itself sufiicicnt to point them out as 
marked objects on the face of society. The members of this 
landed aristocracy are not only expected to maintain the here- 
ditary dignity of their families, but to occupy important public 
stations, both local and general. One of the necessary, or at 
least of the natural, consec^ucnccs of this is, that many of the 
avenues by which the Temple of Fortune is approached by other 
men, are shut to them. Their habits and views are connected 
with their peculiar. situation; and, partly from disinclination, 
partly from unfitness, partly from the idea (erroneous perhaps) 
of dignity, and, above all, from their having less chance in a 
competition with those who have nothing but their personal 
vigour to depend upon, — they arc, in a great measure, with- 
drawn from many of the avocations which ultimately enrich 
those who start without what is called the advantage ot heredi- 
tary wealth. W'hcre the commerce of land is frep, its owners 
are free too; for, in this case, their land can be used like any 
other property. But the first thing that strikes us, in looking 
at Scotland, or at anj^ other country where land is placed be- 
yond the reach of commerce, and the perpetuity of estates 
is preserved by artificial means, is, that a class of men is pro- 
duced, who, while they have to sustain difficult parts, and to 
hold high stations, are rcstfained in the eflbrts which they might 
otherwise make for improving their condition ; — and when 
thus thrown upon the family estate, and obliged to rest upon 
the old entail, in w’hat situation do they find themselves ? 

A Scotch proprietor under a proper entail xannot name his 
own lieir. The heir in expectancy may be his son, who may 
be rebellious merely because he knows that his father cannot 
deprive him of an inch of his inheritance; or the holder of 
the property may have a family of daughters, who he may be 
certain will be expelled, the instant that he is dead, in penury 
from the place where their lives have till then been passed, 
in order to let in a stranger who may be called to the succes- 
sion, because it pleased the ancient founder of the entail to 
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have a preference for persons of the masculine gencler. Me 
cannot part, for a price or without it, with a single dod* lie 
cannot employ any pairt of the estate as a source of credit. 
Except by complying with the vexatious and unsettled provi- 
sions of an inextricable statute, he cannot venture to acivance 
money even for the permanent improvement of the estate, with 
any hope of ever being repaid ; and if his predecessor has been 
fortunate enough to act in conformity with this statute, the 
next heir only finds himself so much the poorer. It is only by 
availing himself of the permission of a still later Act of Parlia- 
ment, that he can make any provision for any member of his 
family : But if one or two preceding heirs have got in before 
him, he is doomed to know this statute chiefly by being its 
victim. He must keep up the mansion-house, and can neither 
Jet it, nor the ground in connection with it, beyond his own life, 
although it may have pleased a predecessor, otherwise ricli, to 
make it so splendid that it would ruin him to live in it- Every 
other landlord can encourage a tenant to lay out money in im- 
proving a farm, by entitling him to be recompensed by the 
person in possession at the end of the lease. But it is denied 
that this can be done by a proprietor under an entail. The 
consequence of which is, thfil he must either grant an ordinary 
lease, which leaves the estate unimproved, or must advance the 
money himself in the first instance, which he is generally in- 
capable of doing, and the whole of which he will lose if he should 
happen to di| the next day. 

Nothing made these restrictions tolerable, except tw'o things 
wlncli, till lately, formed the gieat resources of such proprie- 
tors. 1- It used to be held, that they could at least grant leases 
of any duration that they chose ; and 2 , That they could 
take li’om the tenant a sum in name of entry money (called 
grassum) at the commencement of the lease. The real effect 
of these practices was, that entails were evaded. For tluuigh 
an owner was prevented from making a direct conveyance of 
the property of the estates, he did substantially the same thing, 
when he let it for a thousand years for a large price paid dowm at 
first, and a nominal rent ever afterwards. But it is wxll known 
that neither of these things can be done now. It has been de- 
cided, and is not now to be doubted, that any lease of extraor- 
dinary endurance is an alienation, even when there is a fair 
rent and no entry-money taken, and that taking of entry mo- 
ney of itself voids the transaction. The remark made by Sir 
Hay Campbell, the Lord President of the 'Court of Session, 
and a lawyer of great learning, ability, and experience, exhibits 
a curious picture of the precariousness of property in Scotland, 
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\vb«n it 18 to be tried by the nice tests arising out of our entail 
laws. * I.ha^e been, now upwards of sixty years employed in 
^ studying! readin^y , practising* hearing, and determining upon 
^all sorts of qjuestions in the laws of Scotland, and I declare, I 

* never heard trom the mouth of any lawyer, old or young, ^ or any 

* judge, nor ever read in any book, nor figured in my own mind 

* till now, that an heir possessed of an entailed property, was, 

* or could be, under the smallest restraint as to taking gras- 
sums upon the renewal of his leases, the entail itself saying no- 

* thing to the contrary, ’ These words were spoken judicially 
and with great deliberation ; yet it was not only determined in the 
House of Lords that these innocent grassums were fatal to 
•leases ; but it remains a question, whether they may nqt lead to 
» forfeiture of the title of the person who takes them. 

The practical result of all this is, that an entailed proprietor 
is not only under all the leading restrictions to which we were 
formerly accustomed, but that, in applying these restrictions, 
he is ill a far more delicate situation. The old rule was, that 
in so far as there was not a positive restriction set down, in 
plain, apt, and palpable terms, he was the absolute monarch f as 
it was called, of the estate. This being the principle, the ten- 
dency of courts of justice was always to support and extend the 
monarchy. It was the exemption from fetters, or, in other 
words, the freedom* of ownership, that was the favourite of the 
law; and tlie glory of judicial ingenuity consisted in breaking 
links and not in forging them. But this princi|^Ie, though it 
remains in words, is gone, or at least great^ impaired, in its 
practical application. Entails get now what is called fair play; 
that is, the preservation of the entail is the leading object, and 
jio favour is shown to any devices or nice distinctions which 
may be. resorted to in order to defeat it. In particular, the 
doctrine has been introduced and sanctioned, that an entailed 
proprietor may be required, and apparently under the penalty 
of losing the estate, to observe certain rules, for the observance 
of which he has no other guide except his own discretion. He 
therefore stands, to a certain extent, in the situation of an ad- 
ministratory and not always for his own behoof. In judging of 
the legality of his proceedings, the interest of his successor has 
become an important criterion ; so that he has not only a mere 
life-interest in the property, but, while this interest lasts, if he 
goes a single step beyond the highway of the entail, he is tread- 
ing upon pitfalls which may devour him; and he only treads 
upon them with the less safety, that he has nothing but his own 
lallible discretion to direct him. We are far from intending to 
insinuate lhal thcbc modern cxlciJ&iuns of entails are to be k- 
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merited*. On the contraryi the cHisfis had arrived which milde 
it necessary to ]cx>k the alternative firmly in the face, and to say 
whether entails were to be supported, or were to be allowed to Im 
evaded by Undisguised devices* Much as we wish to see an end 
put to the whole of tiiem, we are dear that there was no way 
111 whi(^ this could be so ill done as by judicial determinations, 
which, instead of striking at the root of the mischief^ might only 
diminish its apparent greatness ; and therefore, we are glad 
that the full measure of their inexpediency has been brought 
out, because this is the most likely to lead to their statutory do 
struciion* 

IF the proprietor under an entail had nobody narrowly watch- 
ing his conduct, or if he was only liable to have his deviations 
from the deed corrected, he would not he placed in so awk- 
ward a condition as he stands in* But the genius of the inven- 
tor of the Act of 1685 has supplied very eilicacious machinery 
for detecting and punishing every lapse* For, in the Jirst place, 
almost every infringement of the entail exposes the person 
guilty of it to a forfeiture of his own right, and frequently to a 
forfeiture of the right of all the descendants of his body. 
And, in the second place, the heirs in expectancy are always 
tempted to discover challengeable transactions, by the reward 
of either getting possession of the estate, or at least bringing it 
nearer them* For the right to challenge- is not confined to the 
heir highest up in the scale. Every one of them, however re- 
mote, is held to have not only an interest, but a duty to per- 
form, in protecti|;g what they all look to ; and it has been de- 
cided, that it was no objection to such a complaint, that there 
were iwenty-Jix^e existing substitutes, besides their possible heirs, 
interposed between the property and the person wlio complained* 
Sir John Dalrymple, who was a strenuous supporter of the 
whole of this system, was aware, * ^ that the time may come, 
^ when, loo much of the property of the kingdom being already 

* locked up, the permission to entail more of it would he no 

* longer any advantage to the nation. ’ He adds, however, that 
he does not * imagine that that period will arrive for many hun^ 

* dreds of years ; — ^but intimates, that, ‘ till this period arrives, 

« our conveyancers will be inventing new clauses to guard en- 

HaiU; our lawyers will be inventing new devices to elude these 

* clauses; our Judges will, for some time, fluctuate between the 

* two; and our Parliament will be passing laws to enlarge the 
^ power of those who are too much limited by particular pro- 

* hibitions in their respective entails. ’ f Since the date of the 

* Consideratious on the Policy of Entails, p. 66. 
t Dalrymple on Feudal Crimes, p. 186. 
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Btfttute' of '16859 which is now 1 41 years agOj Pafliam^t bdS 
only twice interfered in this way ; and though it is not iinnsual 
to bear very intelligent persons praising- these interferences as 
great alleviations of the inconveniences of entai ]9 we must con« 
fess that it has always appeared to us that they are both the very 
reverse. 

The 1 0th of Geo. II L cap. 51, (passed in 1770), was chiefly 
intended to encourage entailed proprietors to lay out money on 
the improvement of ihcir estates. For this purpose, it author 
rises them to expend, upon the security of the profits of the 
land, *four years rent on agricultural operations, and two years 
rent on the mansion-house and offices, being six years rent in 
all. The statute is full of conditions, under which alone these 
powers can be lawfully exercised, and it would require a good 
deal of arithmetical statement to explain the various ways in 
which it operates on each heir; but its substance is this, 1. 
The person in possession may charge these six years rent against 
his successors. 2. If he does so, the person who succeeds must 
pay the interest; but if he chooses to give up^ne-third of the 
clear profits of the estate, this sacrifice is enough, and he can 
be required to do no more. 3. If the heirs in expectancy after 
him choos|} to pay any part of the debt, (a supposition tiiat is 
nearly fanciful), they can compel him to apply- one- third of 
what remains to him in repaying them. The main fact to be 
kept in view is, that each heir succeeding to an entailed estate 
is liable to find himself burdened walli a debt equal to six years 
rent, of which he must pay the interest so lo^g as be does not 
pay the capital, — and that this burden is so great, that it was 
ibreseen and provided for, that he would often chuse to escape 
from it by giving up a third part of the dear rents. 

The 5tli of Geo. IV. cap. 87, (passed in 1824), was meant to 
enable the holders of entailed estates to provide for their fami- 
lies. It, therefore, 1« Empowers them to settle a third part of 
the free rents on their widows, and one year’s rent on one child not' 
the heir, two years rent on two children, and three years lerit 
on three or more. 2. The next heir can alw^ays get free of the 
provisions in favour of his predecessor’s children, by giving up 
one- third of the clear profits to a trustee, to be named by the Court' 
qf Session. He may, however, be obliged, in certain cases, to 
pay another third to the widow, besides tl)is. 3, For the only 
point at which he is ultimately safe is, when all his payments 
together, under ioMacts, leave him only one-third of the profits 
of the inheritance. It is provided (§ 13), that he can in no 
event be obliged to part with more than im-ihivds. But if he 
happens to be altogether clear of the first act, then it seems 
that, under the second, he may be required to give up one-third 
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to the WidoW; and three year’s rent to the children of the pre** 
ceding possessor. 

It b^as sometimes been supposed that these two statutes ob** 
viated all the objections to our entails: For what, it has been said^ 
can an entailed proprietor desire more than that he should be 
enabled both*o improve his land and to provide for his family ? 
Now, for the existing man, it might be admitted that this is 
quite enough ; but if the condition of his descendants is to be 
looked to, It is certain that the attempt to accomplish these oh<* 
jects by means of these statutes, must only show, that the law in 
its present state is a great deal worse than it was before. 

One thing, at all events, is%vidcnt, that credit Cannot be claim-* 
ed for both of these acts at the same time, because, for all practi- 
cal purposes, the one defeats the other. Mr Irvine shows this by 
arithmetical explanations (p. 82 .) ; but, from his usual anxiety 
to avoid exaggeration, he has perhaps fallen into the opposite 
extreme, and lias not stated the thing half so strongly ns he 
ought. He lakes the case of a succeeding heir being allowed 
to retain /7er;-thirds of the rent, and shows that, in this view, both 
statutes could not be operated, upon at once; which indeed is 
clear enough, when it is considered that each of them allows 
the heir in possession to create burdens on his successor to the 
extent of one third, and consequently only one of them could 
be operated on at a time, if that successor was always entitled to 
have two-thirds clear. But the fact is, that the succeeding heir 
is only certain of preserving o;/c-ihird ; or in other words, the 
jwssessor of an entailed estate *worih three thousand a ye.ar^ may 
be reduced^ hy the* act of his jn edccessor^ to the cvjoijmejH (f only 
one thousamL Now, in this view, it may be said, with greater 
force than Mr Irvine states it, that both acts cannot be 
called into action at once; because, though this may be done, 
it can only be done by ruining the head of the family. And it 
must be observed, that these burdens are not only heavy, but 
that they have to be borne a long way. Since the next heir is 
only bound by the first act to give up one-third of his rents, and 
yet, as the debt, of which he must at least pay the interest, may 
amount to six years rents, the principal can scarcely ever be 
redeemed at all, and in point of fact very rarely is. Suppose 
an qjstate to be worth 1800 /. a year. Six years rent of iliis is 
10 , 4 * 00 /.; of which the interest is 520 /. ; which is within 80 /, of 
the third part part of the total rent ; or in other words, llie 
debt of 10 , 400 /. must subsist against the estate till it be dis- 
charged, if the next heir pleases, by payments of 80 /. a year. 
Then, under the other statute, the provisions to widows and 
younger children can only be discharged on a similar principle, 
2 
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And therefc^re piroVn^ons too hikw a tendentsy to become 
IMre dnniiat clftlms oa tfie ^ate. The ciftim or the widovir 
indeed ceases with hesr life ; bat those of the children endure 
4 UI the principal sum be paid. 

IF, from a conviction of the impracticability of availing him- 
self of both statutes at once, a wise man begins to think whic/i 
he will prefer, neither side of the alternative can seem very 
inviting; for the most obvious view of the case is, that he must 
either improve his estate by leaving his family destitute, or 
provide for his family by leaving the^estale unimproved. Upon 
a more minute inspection of each act, he will find both of them 
liable to objections which are peftiaps inseparable frdrai any 
system which rests on the principle, that entails indeed are to 
be kept up,-^but that he who is about to die' may abridge the 
estate of One third, or of two-thirds of its worth, when it passes 
into the hands of the next person who is to maintain the dignity 
of the family ! 

The Entail Act (as the 10th Geo. III. cap. 51. is commonly 
called) is so confused and inextricable, that it has made, and pro-> 
bably ever will make, a vexatious lawsuitont of every attempt to 
act upon it. If it were right in principle, this might be remedied. 
But its principle seems to be tainted by two essential vices. In 
the place, the prospect of getting the sum that is laid out 
made a burden upon the estate, is so precarious and awkward 
a security, that it is not safe for the possessor to advance money 
of his own, if he be m the rare condition of having it, and 
very difficult to get money to borrow, on the faith of it; 
especially since^ me security does not arise till the money 
has actually been expended ; after which the lender is apt to 
find himself in jeopardy by endless formal flaws. Hence the 
result has been, that infinitely less has been done under this 
statute than could have been imagined. In the second place, 
no improvements can ever be properly conducted, when one 
man is to devise them, and another is to pay for them. - The 
statute does not, and could not, check improvident or pernici- 
ous operations; but leaves this, within very wide limits, to the 
difibfetton of the heir in possession ; who, if he happen to be 
smitten with a passion for agricultural operations, more itching 
thanjudicious, may force his successors to pay for alterations 
that arc useless if not hurtful, and which arc generally describ- 
ed in the accounts which are recorded as the evidence against 
the estate, as having cost a great deal more than they really 
did. Indeed the difference between the actual and the re- 
corded outlay may be so great that it is notorious that this 
statute is often resorted to, not so much for the sake of improv- 
4 
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inff the eet&te, as of rearing up ^ debt against it t which the CX;« 
ietmg heir may dispose of as he pleases. In short, for proper 
agricultural improvements, the act is not very useful ; but it ia 
a fertile source, sometimes of disappointmeiit, and sometimes of 
improvidence and of trick, against the estate. 

The 5tb of Geo. IV. cap. 87, (usually termed Lord Aber«» 
deen’s Act), is chiefly distinguishra by the circumstance, that 
it, for the first time, introduces a regular system of Judicial 
Trusts for the management of private property in Scotland. It 
cannot be doUbted, that almost every heir In possession will 
take care that the sum which he allots to his widow and children 
shall, hereafter, be so allotted ; and wherever this is done to the 
extent authorized by law, the next heir, instead of having any 
accounting with the family of his predecessor, will free himself 
of all further trouble, by giving over that third to the judicial 
trustee, and keeping the rest to himself ; so that the tendency 
of the statute is to bring the affairs of every entailed estate 
under the inspection, and, to the extent of one third, under the 
controul, of an official guardian. 

But the most formidable objection to both statutes arises out 
of the very benefit which they were intended to confer. They 
were meant to improve the condition of entailed proprietors 
in all time to come. But it is quite plain that their practical 
effect will be merely to enable those who Jirst take advantage 
of them, to sacrifice their successors to their own convenience. 
The estate is protected indeed to the extent of one third of iu 
value. But to the extent of two-thirds the next heir is liable to be 
completely shorn: So that the ultimate result of these plans 
for the relief of the owners of entailed estates is, that in a very 
few years, when Lord Aberdeen’s Act shall have had time to 
operate,, each of them will probably find, when he comes to lake 
possession, that the estate is reduced, in so far as he is con» 
cerncil, to one- third of its actual worth. If, to this deductiokif 
there be added the other claims to which every landed proprie<f 
tor is subject, it may safely be stated, that, where both acts are 
brought into action, proprietors of estates worth two thousand 
pounds a year, will not actually possess a rental of five huti* 
dred ; while the very causes of their reduction must double 
their impatience under it. What they will suffer from, will be 
the existence of previous burdens or provisions upon the estate; 
and the existence of these is the very reason why no more can 
be added till these are cleared off ; — So that they first get the 
estate in a i^educed condition, and then, though this gives them 
the greater desire to provide for their own families, it makes 
it the more difficult for them to do so. 
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It hi^ bemjMudf to be siire, ihaU afcer^ allf they are no woref 
off than if tbey had merely been born to estates qf this dimi- 
njslied valqe; and that it is no great hardship to a man that he 
has come into the wo^d with 500L a year waiting for hU ac- 
ceptance*^ According to this view, it would be no hardship if 
the division were repeated, and he were to have only 2501* pre- 
pared for him ; and it might even be better if be had been born 
pjennyless— as in that case, at all events, his state would not have 
been greater than his means. But the whole system of Scotch 
entails is defended upon the ground of its tendency to maintain 
the perpetuity of families in a state of due splendour. How this is 
to be effected by striking each of them down two degrees of dig- 
nity, and rearing a race of land-owners, who, although the line of 
their visible succession may be long unbroken, must be, for all 
practical purposes, in a lower and more dependent condition than 
any other persons possessed of the same wealth, it is somewhpt 
dinicult to understand. If the idea of preserving the heredi- 
tary state of the family by artificial props were abandoned, it 
might be immaterial whether the rents were great or small ; 
but the attempt to combine penury and state is vain in its prin- 
ciple, and contemptible in its result* 

It is sometimes supposed, that if it were not for entails, our ve** 
neration for ancient houses would decay ; and that the respect for 
property in land, which is thought to be so useful, would be suc- 
ceeded by a vulgar taste for mere upstart wealth. Nothing, how- 
ever, can be more erroneous* There is scarcely any tendency so 
instinctive as that by which all men, the instant that they become 
owners of land, acquire the ordinary land-owner feelings. And 
when this is connected with the hope, or with the recollection, 
of ancient family, it is a passion strong enough to support all 
the respect for the possessors of the soil which our manners or 
institutions require, without the aid of artificial devices. Ac- 
cordingly, it is well known that the hereditary property of some 
of the oldest families in the country, has been 'preserved with- 
out the vexatious and degrading compulsion of entails. To fly, 
indeed, to an entail, is the mark and the propensity rather of a 
new man than of an old one. And the value of the natural 
landed aristocracy is, that its precariousness first Induces its 
members to be prudent ; and then, when they are not so, and 
their possessions pass away from them, they disappear from the 
scene altogether, and are succeeded by others, who become in 
tli^ day, not only the holders of their property, but their suc- 
cessors in all the feelings which constitute the peculiar, and 
what is supposed to be the valuable, character Which distinguish- 
es .the lords of the soil. The artificial aristocracy is built on a 
dilS^rent basis. It presumes that there are no principles which 
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sioii ^ and, therefore, it endeavoura to creale that fealftiig arafic^atv^ 
ly^ For the good of tha State. For this purple it enwl^ eVeijr ^ 
fool to fetter that part of the public property in which the pubUo 
has the greatest interest, as long, and in whatever manner, bti 
folly may dictate; and, lest our admiration of antiquity should de* 
dine, it puts it out of the power of any wise successor he may have, 
to withdraw from a station which he can no longer sustain ; and 
insists on fastening them all successively on society, as the repre-ti* 
sentatives of ancient races, ^-though they be reduced to a state ' 
of pecuniary difficulty, which renders them the humiliation, and 
not the pride of the old family, and makes the recoljection and 
the si^ns of what they onCe were, the most cruel circumstance 
in their condition. The one aims at preserving the class, •^in 
which, by the laws of nature, it can never fail ; the other aU 
tempts to preserve the t» — in which, by the same law% 
it can never succeed. One of Sir John Dalrymple's reasons 
for resisting the mitigation of entails in the year 1764 was, 
that * most men of entailed estates are in straitened circum- 

* stances, because, in these days of general extravagance, most 

* of them live above their income. ‘ Therefore, tor the dig* 
nity of the family, he is eager for supporting their extravagance 
at the expense of their creditors ! 

The time however, we think, is now come, when it is proper, 
or rather absolutely necessary, to correct this great and increas* 
ing mischief. Some pCople start at the very idea of touching en- 
tails, and seem to consider them as something sacred, the med« 
dKng with which would lead to the dissolution of 6 ociet 3 % But 
these persons should recollect, that the object of their reverence 
was made by one statute ; and that nothing is so natural, as that 
it should be unmade by another, — especially as the circumstances 
which gave rise to it no longer exist. They should further recol- 
lect, that the supposed inviolability of entails has been trampled 
upon by Parliament repeatedly, and generally with the perfect 
concurrence of entailed proprietors. The two statutes that have 
just been mentioned are examples of this. By these Acts, par- 
liament not only acknowledged the principle, that the person itt 
possession might be freed so far from his fetters, but that this 
might be done by sacrificing the vested rights of his succes- 
sors. Many similar examples might be given. Thu rights' 
of substitute heirs were encroadied upon by the Act 
Union between England and Scotland, in so far as it exposed 
entailed estates to forfeiture for treason. They were touched 
upon by the Act for abolishing heritable jurisdictions in 174>7; 
and almost every recent Statute which lays burdens for pub- 
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lie purposes upon existing landed proprietors, as for jnils, 
bridg^i authorises these persons to accomplish the ob- 
ject immedutely in view^ by disregarding the entail. There is 
nothing new, therefore, or startling in the idea of attempting to 
aubject this system to legislative correction ; and the only prac- 
tical or difficult question is, what ought to be done ? 

In considering this, one step at least seems tolerably clear ; — 
which is, tbpt a marked line ought to be drawn between land that 
is already entailed, and that which is still free; and that the lat- 
ter ought to be saved peremptorily, and without a moment’s delay. 
One half of the country of Scotland is still perfectly open to any 
scheme of legislative policy. There are no vested rights to in- 
terfere with its regulation. In framing any measure mr regulat- 
ing it, a great variety of points would, no doubt, require to be at- 
tended to : But there is one general principle which ought to 
be taken as a guide, and the object of the whole plan' — and that 
is, that the same compromise ought to be made between the power 
of ownership and the necessities of society, which was made by 
Justinian, and adopted in various countries of Europe, and is 
at this moment practised in England ; the nature of which is, that 
though a proprietor may do certain things which shall aflect his 
property when he is dead, he shall not be allowed to do every 
thing. Under this rule, the contest which has always subsisted 
and will always subsist, between the ambition of proprietors 
and the claims of the state, has been, and may be adjusted, by 
allowing individuals to entail to a certain length and no faiihcr. 
The whole of this subject was fully discussed by the Faculty of 
Advocates in the year 1764', when that learned Body prepared 
the Heads of a Bill to be introduced into Parliament, for alle- 
viating tji^e evils of entails. It was carried, with only four dis- 
sentient voices, that no future entail should be cifectual except 
against persons in existence at the date of the decd^ and specially 
named in it. It has often been suggested, that it would be 
better to give the power of entailing for one, two, or three lives. 
But in truth it is comparatively immaterial what measure be ad- 
opted, provided it be not too loose; but the general principle of 
introducing some such measure or other, is indisputable ; and 
this is all that we are anxious about at present. 

As to axisting entails, — the Faculty of Advocates adopted 
the very same principle. They proposed that they should re- 
main in force during the lives of all such heirs as should be in 
existence when the statute passed, but no longer ; leaving them, 
of course, as w|jll as the new entails, to be prolonged after the 
deaths of thg|ic persons, for the same period, if the owner in pos- 
session a|Jne time should choose to do so. It is a remarkable 
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contrast to what we sometimes hear about the satrednese of 
entailsi tliat this principle of let^g them all die out/ both bP 
and new, within a limited and visible period, was^not only 
commended by Lord Mansfield, and carried by the Factifty i|£ 
Advocates, nearly unanimously, but that it was approved of 
the Barons of Exchequer, by the Convention of Uoyal Burgh% 
by the Society of Writers 16 the Signet, and even by a great 
number of Scotch Counties, — whose meetings, however, are ao 
constituted, that certainly less weight is due, and is common;*^ 
ly attached, to their opinions, than to those of any other poN 
lion of the community. Their votes were valuable upon tbif 
occasion, solely because they must have be^ chiefly composed 
of those who held, or expected to hold, entailed property. 
The measure however, was defeated without being ever brought 
before Parliament; chiefly by die zeal and activity of Sir J^n 
Dalrymple, who raised a clamour, which at last converted $ome 
of the very counties who liad just before condemned his oppo- 
sition. They were convinced, we have understood, by five no- 
table ‘ consequences’ which Sir John endeavoiiretl to show 
would follow the adoption of the measure. Of these it is suf- 
ficient to quote two. ‘ 77iird consequence : Money would be 
‘ withdrawn from commerce to purchase land; and thereby 
‘ commerce would be hurt. Fmrlfi consequence : Importa- 
• tions would decrease, and home consumptions and exjiorta- 
‘ tions increase.’ 

After all, the scheme of letting existing entails exjnre with 
existing lives, is one which had better not be revived, because 
it docs interfere with the rights of substitutes to such an f?x- 
teiit, that there is little chance of its ever, being carriec|. lo 
subdue their opposition by satislying their claims, two modes 
of proceeding have been recommended. One is, to entitle Uic 
person in possession to buy them offi by J^aying them an mle* 
<iualc consideration, to be fixed by jury or otherwise, for their 
inU*rests ; and to force them to part witli their Interests upon 
receiving payment of tlie estimated value. The other is, to 
introduce no such compulsory process, but merely to allow en- 
tails to be brought to a close, by any voluntary arrangcnieut, 
in which those who arc interested may concur. 

Of these two schemes the last appears to be llie best. I^he 
first has to meet the opposition of long lines of substitutes, who 
jnay set forward their vested rights of expectancy ; and an 
outcry, raised upon this ground, will have more effect iu defeat- 
ing the general measure than any thing else. Beside^ the 
certainty of having a right to be paid for renouncing their 
iiopes, will make them all unreasonable in their demands. Aiul 
even tliougli they bliould be perfectly reasonable, the calcula- 
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tkm.dF the value of their interest depends upon the chances of 
eo many lives, placed in such difterent degrees of proximity to 
the estate, that it would be almost inextricable. The scheme of 
voluntary adjustment is liable to none of these obstacles ; for no 
one could object to a settlement to which he himself bad assented. 
Tlie only plausible objection to it is, that in most cases they 
would never agree at all, so that no good would.be done. There 
are several grounds however for supposing, that this anticipa- 
tion would prove erroneous. It is found by experience every 
day, that remote heirs, either from their respect to the head of 
tile house, or from their being conscious that they would gain 
nothing by unrea^nable opposition, concur in measures by 
which their nomin^ interests arc trenched upon. And as to 
tiiose whose interest, from their nearness to the succession, is 
more substantial, they are commonly persons who would be 
most easily dealt with ; because, in tlw place, they have 
something substantial to get for their consent; and, in the 
second place, because they must see that it is infinitely better 
for them to have half the estate, free, than the whole o f iLfe t- 
jtered. How often* do sons and other near relations, wliH^^ 
nothing to do with the debts contracted by the person sdipos- 
session, bind themselves for the payment of these debts ? In 
every such case, it would be a much less sacrifice to concur at 
once in breaking the entail ; after wImcIi a new arrangement 
might be made ot the unincumbered estate. This plan would 
certainly be of slow operation ; but this, we think, is only an 
eklditional recommendation of it. In the mean time, the ex- 
Ssting entails would be dying out, while no new ones were 
made. So that, while some of them might survive, as speci- 
mens of what the system had been, the country would be suffi- 
ciently freed oi'theni for all practical purposes. 

The prevention of the execution ol new entails is the busi- 
ness of those whose duty it is to loresee and arrest public cala- 
mities. There are no vested rights to oppose them ; so that 
they are entitled to take the measure up purely on grounds of 
expediency. They will be told that the country has flourished 
in spite of the old ones ; for this is what is uniformly urged, 
and always with perfect truth, when it is proposed to change 
any thing Scotch. Scotland has unquestionably made an ad- 
vance from barbarism to civilization, and from poverty to wealth, 
during the last hundred years; but it is equally unquestionable, 
that this advance has been made, in spite of many very bad 
things ill her system, which it has lately been found necessary 
to alter. No one can know the country without admitting, that 
thPtigh many entailed estates have been admirably managed. 
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and some jkmities pechaps been saved by enUrilsi m tbeir 
neral effects they have operatedT as a dead and very beAvy weight 
on its elevation. At any rate, till lately, less than a Aird of thsr " 
land had been touched by them. The true point to consider is, 
what is our condition to ]ye half a century hence? 

As to the existing ones,—- relief from tliem is probably only 
to be expected through the concurrence of those who have 
c]uired rights in consequence of tltem. Those in posscssibfi 
will at first shrink from letting the long race bo cut short ; andi'^ 
think that it is better, even for younger children, to have one j 

S rrccat brother or father who can emj^oy his personal and po*li: 
itical influence in advancing them, than to give them all mo* 
derate provisions of th^ir own. In opposition to this, they 
should accustom themselves to fancy, since tliey have never 
experienced, the sweets of unfettered property, — the true great*- ^ 
ness wliicii consists in being out ^f debt, — and the prob^iiity 
that, alter all, the {stability of the house may be maintained by 
periodical prolongations of the limited entail. Those in ex- 
pectancy will be sanguine in their hopes; eve^ one think- 
ing that the prize will certainly fall to him. But their op- 
position is the most unreiisoiiable of all. Because a law au- 
thorizing amicable adjustments, which is all that is wanted, 
will leave them at full liberty to act as they please; ami it is 
phiinljf better for them to get the value of their expectations 
now, than the chance of their visions hereafter. — Whutever is 
done, either as to the past or the future, it is to be hoped that 
no more attempts will be made to reconcile the incompatible 
objects of preserving this entailed aristocracy, and yet lettings 
oiu! class of its members nibble the estates out of which the 
next class is to subsist, all away. Each heir ought either tr> 
g«'t the property unincumbered during his day, so that he may 
maintain his station, which was the original idea,— o*' the whole 
system ought to be shaken and subverted^ 


Aut. X. 1. Reports and Evidence on the State of Ireland^ 
ordtn'ed to be printed bjij the House of Lords and tic House of 
Commons^ Session 1825. 

2. A Treatise on the Laxo of Landlord and Tenant in IrelaJtd^ 
By John Finlay, Esq. Dublin, 1825, 

n^Houon we hear of nothing yet in Parliament but Hanking 
and Finance, the Session cannot pass over without soinC- 
tliiug being done, or announced svt least as. about to be done, 
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tot Irelftnd* Thati we may be assured^ is now the vital and 
the urgent question for England ; in comparison with which, 
alLciiher questions;, whether of domestic or of foreign policy, 
shritik into insignificaUce^and as to which it seems at last to 
be felt that the time is fast approaching, if in fact it be not aU 
twdiy come, when temporizing and evasion will be no longer 
practicable, and something decisive must be done for the relief 
of that distracted and strangely misgoverned country. 

Our object at present, however, is not so much to exhort or 
convince, to censure or^ expose, as simply to give information ; 
'—and, in particular, to draw the attention of our readers to 
,such parts of the Evidence lately produced to the Parliamen- 
tary Committees as seem to be of the greatest importance. 
This evidence is so voluminous, that but lew persons can have 
leisure to examine the whole of it. It abounds too in repeti- 
tions ; and is so entirely without arrangement, as to the sub- 
jects it refers to, that we really cannot but think that most 
readers will profit more by the perusal of such a selection as 
we are about to offer, than by any attempt to digest the whole 
mass for themselves. We consider the appointment of these 
Committees, and the free scope that was allowed to their in- 

S |uiries, as infinitely ci'editable to the Government — and as af- 
ording the best pledge of their sincere intention to act upon 
the invaluable stores of information with which they hifve thus 
been supplieil. That, however, is iheir business — and the 
greatest and most arduous they have ever had to perform. It 
is ours, in the mean time, to dispose, and enable the })ul)lic to 
cooperate in this great work, by laying shortly belbre them, 
from these authentic sources, the true state of the facts ; — and- 
in this view we shall proceed, without farther preamble, 

To arrange the evidence in such a manner as to sliow distinctly 
the several evils which exist either in the law or in the appli- 
cation of it ; and, To trace cut and explain in general the 
scope and character of the measures which are now requisite 
for their redress. We omit, for the present, any thing touch- 
ing the great questions of Emancipation and the Ecclesiastical 
Establishment, and shall confine ourselves to the Civil affairs 
and institutions of this unhappy country — beginning with the 
Administralion of Justice . — One of the greatest evils that has 
afflicted Ireland, is the defective administration of the laws. 
The most abominable violations of public duty by magistrates 
have long been allowed to go on, in open day, wKhout notice 
orj^epriiiiand : and, we are persuaded that it is to tliis most 
Culpable iieglect or connivance tliat we should attribute a great 
purl of that habitual hostility to the laws, and of those perpe« 
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tual dUorcler s which are «o fatal to the progress pf 
and the project of repose* We shall not, faoivever» begin 
with the details of these monstrous abuses, to which we etamaf, 
doubt that a remedy will now be applied ; and proceed ot oned 
to more manageable statements* 

On the ^Superior Courts^ Mr O’Connell gives the following 
free and important evidence. 

< In the Court of King’s Bench, every thing is done that one ci|rt 
wish* I cannot say that of the Courts of Common PJeos or of the^ 
Exchequer ; though there are indiyidual judges in both of whom X; 
think highly. The Court of Chancery is not so well : indeed it giveiji;! 
no satismetion at all. The apprehension of partiality is more Qcca«! , 
sioned by the kind of instruments that are used to bring questions to 
trial, than in the superior judges themselves. ’ — ‘ The Sheriffs of 
Dublin give a pledge before their election of taking a particular part 
in politics against Catholics. ’ — * Catholics would rather submit to 
great wrongs than attempt a trial in Dublin. * — * In Limerick I havd 
seen instances of the grossest and most outrageous opposition in par^ 
ticular juries to the administration of justice. ’ * 

Although for a few years back the appointments to the Dench 
have been made in a more decent manner than formerly, still 
the manner of selecting judges from the Bar might be improv- 
ed. As to the proceedings of Corporation Sheriffs, they were 
so fully exposed in thte late inquiry before the House of Com- 
mons into yheritf’ Thorpe’s conduct, as to render it unneces- 
sary to make any comments on Mr O^ConneU’s evidonct^ upon 
tlic notorious partiality with which they pack juries for particu- 
lar cases. The remedy here is obvious and easy : Hut the bu- 
siness connected with the superior courts tlial presents to our 
notice the grossest abuses, is the conduct of Sub-sheriffs in Ire- 
land. We alluded to this subject in a former’ article ; and we 
are luippy to find correctly — though our intbrmation was ne- 
cessarily imperfect. At present we have the decisive evidence 
of a most respectable and experienced witness, Mr Joseph Ab- 
bott, a solicitor of twenty years’ practice, in whicli he minutely 
narrates tlie manner in which the duties of sub-sheriffs are per- 
formed — or rather evaded. 

* There arc very great difHciiltics in executing process on judg- 
ments recovered, which arise from the very imperfect manner in 
which the duty of sheriff is performed ; so much so, that we arc in 
the habit of saying that the obtainment of ffnal process is the begin- 
ning of trouble. There is no ostensible office where a sheriff is to 
be found ; that is the primary difficulty. Where you find him, and de- 

* — 

• Evidence, 1st Lords’ Report, 123. The references in this ar- 
ticle are to House of Communs Copy of the Lords’ Report. 
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liver idm a writ, he will perhaps look at it and sajr, Well " ~cn- 
*^lt is well ’'-—or 1 wilt take care of it* ” If you press him to the 

execution of itf if it be against the person, you find that be has no 
hatliff ; he never keeps one. The person who delivers the writ is 
then prepared to demand that the Sheriff will grant a special war- 
rant, which he will do to any person named, on the payment of cer- 
tain extra fees, and giving an indemnity against the consequences of 
mistake or error in executing the process. But in nine cases out of 
ten the writ is not executed, as the Sheriff gives the party notice^ so 
that it becomes perfectly nugatory. As to execution against goods, 
the course is this : the Sheriff expects of the two the defendant will 
be a better customer to him than the plaintiff; as the defendant is in his 
bailiwick, and the plaintiff is not 1 it is, therefore, the usual practice 
to get the fees from tho defendant, to which the Sheriff would be 
entitled upon executing the writ for the plaintiff. If the defendant 
has arrived at that state of difficulty at which he will cease to be a 
productive man to the Sheriff', and if the plaintiff outbids the defend- 
ant, he may probably have his process executed ! 1 have been con* 

cserned for a number of persons in the neighbourhood of Birmingham 
and Wolverhampton, and other manufacturing towns, who have had 
very considerable dealings with persons in the country towns of Ire- 
land, and who have been so far deterred from continuing to trade in 
the country as to close their books ; some of the most respectable of 
those persons saying it was not worth while to do business in it. ' — 
The under-sheriff is a person who makes his office, as far as possible, 
an iiihcritance ; he looks upon the defendant as a permanent* cus- 
tomer, being within his jurisdiction. 1 have been informed, and 1 
have no reason to doubt the fact, that instances have occurred of a 
regular annuity being paid by a gentleman in Ireland to the Sheriff, 
who had compounded on a large scale for his fees ; in one instance 
1 have heard that 1500/. a year was paid by one individual. * — * The 
Act of 3. Geo. 4. by enacting that you shall direct no writ to felie co- 
roner unless the party defendant be of kindred with the Sheriff, has 
cut off the last chance tlie plaintiff had of getting his process exe- . 
cuted. The difficulties of proceeding by mesne process in Ire- 
land arc not less numerous, nor the removal of them less important 
than those stated with respect to final process. No Sheriff in Ireland 
ever troubles himself about the execution of mesne process ; he haf, 
nothing to gain by it, much to lo-'^e. In many instances the debtor, if 
arrested, would pay or secure the debt rather than expose his situa- 
tion by applying to his friends to procure bail, and thus the prospect 
of fees would be precluded ! In Ireland it is impo^ssible (with few 
exceptions) to get process to enforce special bail executed .' — *• This 
is a subject particularly deserving of attention at the present time, 
when so strong a disposition is manifested to employ English capital 
in Ireland. Hitherto it has come within my own knowledge, that 
persons in trade, and others in England, have been deterred from 
cioing business or embarking their property in the country, by reason 
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of the kfiovn dUiciildes attending upon the execHlidn of law prooeNi 

civil suits. The sad experience of persons Jn trade in inolaHd hits 
proved that such apprehensions were but too weU founded* The 
older and more opulent class of persons Uor Dublin frequently docUne 
doing any business with persons in the country, exoepL for cash t 
younger and less experienced traders, anxious to do business, are 
frequently induced to embark in a credit trade, in most instances to 
their ruin. They frequently, from this cause alone, bccpnie Wnki* 
rupts, having nothing to return to their creditors but a schedule of 
debts, a small part of which is ever collected. The HheriiF ge^ 
nerally delays the return of the writ for as long a time as possible,; 
until a conditional rule for a tine be entered ; when, before the time 
for making it absolute arrives, he files his writ with wliatever return 
he thinks proper upon it ; the cost of this conditional rule of the at* 
fidavit on which it is grounded, and of the renewal of the writ, 
usually falls on the plaintiff.^ If the plaintiff apply for nn attachment 
against the Shcrid* for a fals*G return, the Sheriff may discharge hini« 
self by affidavit in reply. If the plaintiff proceed by action, he doca 
so at the risk of treble costs, upon the swearing, perhaps, of persons 
of a Jew and more than doubtful description, who are too easily to 
be had in such cases, through the influence of the defendant, or of 
the Sheri ff himself ! In prosecuting proceedings, tlierefore, in Ire- 
land, the plaintiff usually calculates rather upon the dei'endant s set* 
tling the demand in an early stage of the proceeding, than cm Uie 
operation of final process ; or he calculates upon inducing the ISheriff 
to do his duty by offering him a douceur in propot lion to the sum le- 
vied. So prevailing is this practice, that few Sheriffs hcBilate to 
stipufnl^Jbr such remuneration ; and even where the money has been 
confessedly levied and received by the Sheriff, he will frequently ask 
for what he considers a suitable remuneration for doing his duty, at 
the peril of delaying the Return of the writ, or making a false one 
of goods on hand. Such demands on thu part of the Sheriff are so 
well known to suitors in Ireland, as to produce very little observa^ 
lion. ’ * 

Mr Dogherty, u barrister of seven teen , years practice, says 
farther upon this subject — 

^ I think, on the part of the superior courts, there is no disin- 
clination to visit the Sheriff severely, when he is proved to have been 
guilty of any laches or misconduct. * But I am not sanguine that 
the Commissioners of Law Inquiry will find out any effectual nit>de of 
correcting misconduct, for I think the law has, from time to time, 
done all which it can effect is a tvant ej' moraljeeting, * f 

No one, we think, can read this evidence, without being 
equally surprised and disgusted with the abominable course ot 
profligacy and corruption which is there exhibited. When tve 
thus nifd, that a set of low attorneys, lilliiig the oHic:es of sub- 
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of the counties of ^relntict, have been suffered to bring 
down upon the whole community such extensive injury, as that* 
of depriving creditors of the means of recovering their proper- 
for the sake of their own emolument) we discover a new 
proof, in^addition to the many which already exist, to show 
that no civilized country has ever been so shamefully mlsma* 
naged as Ireland : and though Mr Dogherty tells us, that the 
whole blame rests upon the bad moral Jeeling of the people, we 
cannot but suspect, that there is a neglect and indifference, to 
say the least of it, on the part of the Judges, to which the 
continued impunity of the evil is in great part to be ascrib- 
ed. Wc have often heard it alleged, that the Judges of Ire- 
land lean on most occasions to the side of ofiicial and profes- 
sional men ; and there are circumstances, no doubt,' in the state 
of that unhappy country, that may well enough account for 
such a bias, though, in such cases as we arc considering, its 
operation must bo most pernicious. Why else, wc would ask, 
should they not exercise the same effective control over the sub- 
sheriffs as the Judges of' England ? The law of the two coun- 
tries is in this respect exactly the same. English debtors arc 
not less disposed, we presume, to avoid legal process than Irish 
debtors, nor are English attorneys much more virtuous than Irish 
attorneys ; and yet the Judges of England have always been able 
to secure the execution of this office in the most satisfactory 
manner. 

In respect to the measure which Government has taken, of 
referring this business to the Commissioners of Law Inquiry, we 
must say at once, that w^e expect no good from it. The truth 
is, that wc want no further inqidry ; and as to a reform of the 
evil, the Commissioners, who are Irish lawyers, can scarcely be 
expected to lay the blame on the Judges, or to recommend to 
them the only true remedy, nanidy, a more active and vigilant 
discharge of their duties. On the contrary, they will probably 
propose the appointment of some new officer to execute process, 
and thus carry off public attention from the cause of the evil, 
and contribute to continue it. All that ought now to be done, 
we think, is this : — Government should call upon the twelve 
Judges to explain distinctly, why the law has been inoperative 
in their hands, in checking such flagrant abuses — and at the same 
time should require them to use all possible diligence in giving ef- 
fect to its provisions. The only measures that should be taken, 
till it was seen what this, would do, are, 1st, to remove the restric- 
tion imposed by the Irish law upon the same person continuing 
year after to fill the office of sub-sheriff; and, ^idly, to re- 
peal the prM^ioii of Mr Martini’s Act, which prcvenls Coroners 
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ft^oxn executing process. That the conscauepces of the pj^eienk 
shameful system are by no means cbnfiinea to actual litiMnta^ li 
apparent from that part of Mf Abbott’s evidence, whidi shows 
its effect in destroying credit : and it is plain, that no measure 
which Government, or Parliament, or companies, or landlords, 
can devise for increasing the capital of Ireland, can have the 
least effect till an effectual remedy be applied. 

Public Prosecutin '. — Whatever may be thought by persons 
wedded to English institutions, of the advantage of leaving all 
criminal prosecutions to private exertions, there cati be but one 
opinion of the folly of carrying this practice into Ireland. 

Mr llochfort's Evidence*—^ What is your opinion with respect to 
the propriety of instituting an office for conducting prosecutions?’ 
— ' 1 think there is a great failure of justice in most cases, iVom the 
want of some public prosecutor in the county towns of Ireland ; and 
1 think so, from having seen the people so often ignorant of what 
they should do — not coming prepared with their witnesses — ^not 
knowing how to conduct themselves. I speak of the Quarter*aes-» 
sions ; 1 believe I might say the Assizes too. ’ 

In fact it was universally felt many years ago, that in Ire- 
land it was absolutely necessary to give the public some secu- 
rity that offences should not escape unpunished, from private 
fear, favour or corruption ; and accordingly, there is a Crown 
Solicitor for each of the four provinces, who attends the As- 
sizes, and has authority, with the sanction of the Atloriicy- 
General, to carry on prosecutions at the expense of the Crown, 
Mr M. Barrington, the Crown Solicitor for Munster, says iu 
his evidence, ‘ The Crown in general prosecutes every despe- 
‘ rate outrage, otherwise there would most likely be a total 
‘ failure of prosecution. 1 have always found, that whenever 
‘ the Crown has not prosecuted, there was generally no pro- 
‘ secution, or an inellectual one. ’ * 

This institution has no doubt been attended with excellent ef- 
fect, though it has been occasionally abused, by putting tho 
public to more expense in bills of costs and fees to counsel 
than was right. But it should be made general; it should not 
depend upon the pleasure of the Attorney-General ; and in- 
stead of four for the whole kingdom, a public prosecutor should 
be appointed in each county, like the , procurators-Ziscal in 
Scotland, to manage all prosecutions, both at the Quarter-ses- 
sions and at the Assizes. In Ireland, so many influences exist 
to prevent the private party from prosecuting at his own risk 
—dislike, inability to incur expense, the fear of revenge, tlie 
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partialiiy and cioeraption of mafpstrateis and many others# that 
such prosecutions may be fairly regarded as impracticable s 
and therefore# the appointment of a public prosecutor in each 
county# to receive all informations A'om the magistrates# and 
to conduct all criminaLprosecutions# is the best thing that can 
now be done to amend the system of administering the criminal 
law In Ireland. 

Inferior Courts — Quarter ~ sessims.^l. Criminal Court,'— 
The general law in Ireland in regard to Quarter-sessions# ia 
the same as in England; but in 1795 the Irish Parliament 
passed an act (35 Geo. III. c. 25.), by which the Lord Lieu- 
tenant is enabled to appoint a barrister in each county to assist 
the Magistrates at the ' Quarter-sessions, and act as their 
Chairman; mid by the same act a Civil Bill Court was created# 
tf) have its sittings at the time of the Quarter-sessions# in 
which the barrister is the sole judge. The experience of thirty 
years has proved tlie great value of this innovation upon old 
prejudices, and on the perilous practice of leaving the criminal 
law at the mercy of an unpaid magistracy. The Irish Magis- 
trates are tlicmselves amongst the first to admit the superiorly 
of the new practice ; But we find, from the evidence of Mjt 
D ogherty, that the power of appointing barristers was soon, as 
a matter of course, turned into a job. This witness says, 

‘ Down to the administration of Lord Wellesley, I have al- 
‘ ways understood it to be the practice, and I am sure that an 
* observation of the persons appointed would lead one to think 
‘ so, that what is called the predominant county interest ope- 
^ rated in the nomination of the assistant barrister, and lie was 
‘ invariably found connected with the county. ’ * Lord Wel- 
lesley has the great merit of having put an end to this job ; 
and also of being the first Lord Lieutenant who appointed a 
Catholic to the office, although it has always been open to 
Catholic barristers, 

'fhe way in which business is carried on in the Criminal 
Court of the Quarter-sessions, is explained in the following 
evidence. 

General Bourkc.— * The junction of the Civil Bill process with 
the Quarter* sessions has been found extremely prejudicial to the 
due administration of the Crown business, by the disorder and con- 
fusion which it has introduced. In order to correct this evil, the 
Court of Quarter- sessions should be confined to the objects of its 
original fbrmation, and be held at the usual times by the Justices of 
the Peace for the county, with the assistance of a barrister. The 
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Civil Bill Court should be erected into a eqiara^ tribune^ wbiehv 
the assistant barrister should continue to be the judgev’ * , 

Mr 0*ConnelU- ‘ Grand Juries at Sessions are selected front 
improper persons ; low persons ; the venders of beer and spirits find 
it a profitable trade to be Grand Jorors^ because they can vole against 
the Jinding hith for their customers. ’ — ‘ Magistrates ought not to 
be exempted from serving on Grand Juries/ — ‘ The appointment of 
petty juries at Sessions is equally bad, or perhaps worse. * — * The 
proceedings of the Court are not conducted with order or regularity* 
except where the personal character of the assistant barrister is of a 
more decisive nature. ’ — ‘ The limited nature of the ' fees prevents 
respectable attorneys practising, and has a natural tendency to ex- 
cite attorneys to multiply the number of cases. ’ f 

2. Civil Bill Court. — By the act of the 35 Geo. III. c. 25* 
the Civil Bill jurisdiction was established, and made to extend 
to the several antecedent statutes respecting civil bills at 
sizes. Mr Currie, the assistant barrister of the county of 
Londonderry, says, ^ The powers of the Civil Bill Court gd 
^ to all actions upon bonds, upon promissory notes, and on 

* bills of exchange to the amount of 20/. ; to all actions for 
‘ goods sold and dtilvered, and what are generally called nc- 

* tioiis of indebitatus assumpsit^ to the uinount of lo/., in trover 

* to 10/., and in actions on the case to 51. ’ ^ The Court also 
has power to try actions of ejectment, when the rent docs not 
exceed 50/. a year. The following evidence explains how the 
business is conducted. 

Mr O'Drischol — * There are a great many inconveniencies con- 
nected with the practices at Quarter-sessions. In the county of 
Cork I have known these courts to be extremely irregular, very 
crowded, and the business conducted in the worst manner possible.’—* 

* In respect to swearing witnesses very great inconvenience arises, and 
great injustice, in consequence of the habit of suborning persons to 
swear to the service of process, when no process has been granted. 
Thus execution issues on the process ; and connected with the exo- 
cution there is this great inconvenience, that it is not executed by 
the officer of the court, but by the^arties themselves.’ — * The person’s 
goods are constantly sold under the execution ; when in point of fact 
there was no original process, and when the party, against whom the 
execution has been executed, was totally ignorant of any process be- 
ing against him. * Are parties who have obtained judgment at 
Quarter-sessions enabled to levy execution in their own person ? 
They are- * — ‘ Is that practice attended with inconvenience With 
great inconvenience and oppression. ’ jj. 
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Mr 0*Cbnnetl~^ The Civil Bill Jurisdiction which takes awajr 
the trial by jury, taket away the value of character, and gives a 
tendency to ffippancy of swearing. — ‘ The number of cases is in 
itself a great evil. — ^ Decrees are obuined without a service of 
civil bill process at all, and' very many decrees; on such a decree 
the person obtaining it makes the distress, and sells the goods before 
there is a possibility of discovering the fraud. — * The phrase of 
stealing a decree is perfectly understood. 1 know a flagrant instance ; 
there was a tenant of mine, who had four milch cows ; he got a 
typhus fever, which extended to his wife and children ; while he was 
lying in that state two decrees were stolen upon him ; every article 
lie had in the world was sold, and he was reduced to complete beg- 
gary. The man did not oxve a shilling / When a complaint was made 
to me of this, 1 found it impossible to institute a prosecution with 
success. ’ — ^ As to the mode of proceeding in the civil bill court, the 
hurry is excessive ; it is impossible to have any thing more undigni- 
fied or unlike a court of justice i]|t%eneral than the civil bill court ; 
there are two or three attorneys talking to their cltots on every 
side ; they are taking their instructions and examining their wit- 
nesses for the next cause, while the cause is going on. There is a 
great deal of vehemence of character about#the Irish ; the plaintiff 
and defendant, and tlicir wives and their witnesses, are all bawling, 
at the same time the attorney is screaming. There is no poetry in 
saying that Justice is frightened away. Sir thousand cases have been 
decided in a week / The circumstance of the assistant barristers being 
also practising barristers, ought not to be allowed to exist. ’ — ^ My 
own abstract opinion is, that the evil of serving process for the re- 
covery of small debts and the necessary increase of oaths, is much 

{ greater than any that would occur if they were irrecoverable. I be- 
ieve few small debts would be unpaid if there was no legal process ; 
for no one would get credit but a man who had a character for punc- 
tuality. ‘ 1 think it would be better if the assistant barristers were 
lessened in number, and increased, much^ in salary ; that they went 
stated circuits, and that they tried every question by jury. ’ * — ^ The 
assistant barristers try all questions of fact as well as of law themselves^ 
that affords great facility for multiplying the number of cases, ^nd viti- 
ous litigation. The assistant barrister thus deciding alone on civil 
Citses, cannot possibly view the shades and gradations of character.' — * I 
have a great reverence for the trial by jury in this particular, that it 
has a tendency to increase the value of character. The practice of 
the civil bill court has introduced a most frightful extent of perjury, 
a^nd tends extremely to demoralise the Irish people. ^ f 

General Bourke — ‘ The manner in which the business is carried 
on in the Civil Bill Court of the Quarter^sessions appears to be one 
of the most extraordinary confusion. 1 believe that in the county of 
Limerick, it is. as well conducted as in most counties in Ireland, and 
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pfum iMhnitiistenKlt v^t by the, contra init by ettorhiSye'i I {^aim^eewP 
that myself, and iHhink the cbofiisian aad nnceitabty attimf 
the proceedings of tills court have tended to brinijf the admlnistifalioxi 
of justice iu Ireland very much tuto contempt. * * 

Mr l)e La Cour — * The sittings of the Quarter^ si^sfions are 
early and too late ; they sit so early as six o'clock in the morning 
and so late as eleven o'clock at night. It appears to me that tud 
business ought to be conducted with more coolness, and in a manrfsr 
not so distressing to the suitors or to the attendants, the attorneys 
and the parties. ' f 

The iiiimcraub defects of the Civil Bill Courts which are men-' 
tioiicd in ihciic extracts, call for immediate reformation. It {s 
obvious that boinething should be done to compel the assUtaiit 
bnrnbtors to sjt at seasonable hours; but in order to do this, and 
also to enable them to give sufficient time to their business, a 
considerable change should be made in the office. What 
that should be, is suggested in the Evidence, namely, to have the 
biirri’^ters go circuits. And in place of having a barrister for 
each county, two barristers to go circuit through four counties^ 
and to Imvc the salaries that arc now paid to four. Wc dif- 
fer, however, from those witncsse«^ wdio would prevent the as- 
sisiing lm^i^U‘r’^ from practising in the courts in Dublin. 'The 
iiicotivenionces that are said to arise from it arc notliing, in our 
c>|)inion, in comparison with the injury which thd admiiiistra- 
lion of justice would suffer, by depriving these barristers of the 
means of extending or keeping up their legal knowledge, and 
of iorniiiig dignified and independent habits. Wc think Colo« 
nel Roebfort takes the right view of the subject in his Ivideuoc*. 

* Have you ever considered the project of preventing assistufiL 

* barristers frofn practising in the Courts of Dublin ? I should 
< rather think it advantasreous for the assistant barristers to 
‘ practise in the courts of Dublin. It keeps Up their knowledge 

* of the hiw ; and it keeps up their respectability with the Ma- 
' gisirates and the public in the country. There may be some 

* inconveniences occasionally arising from their being in a hur- 
^ ry to get back ; but, on the other hand, there is an advati- 
^ tage derived from their being of a superior class of bardi»« 

* ters, and capable of deciding the business quickly. ’ :]* 

As to Juries, wc quite coiicor jn opinion with Mr O^Connell. 
T)ie plea, that it would be impossible to get through the casea 
it eucli was to go to a Jury, we consider as good mr nothii^ ; 
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f 0 r,< vhw llie, bbgeci h ncitbtiig<)e«a than the ^dministmlon mt 
justice^ no time CW be too tobg that il; may require. But; the 
number of easai may, Abd oag& to^be diminished.* Th^ bare 

E ourU Up, to truiii, froiU the acoeas to which* Iriah legislation 
a earried the principle of having cheap law. By regulating 
the fees, so that an action may be tried for a few shillings, a 
bolinty has in effect been held out for the encouragement of 
fritolous and vicious litigation. But the measure that would 
most relieve the Civil Bill Courts from the number of cases they 
now have, would be the decisive one of abolishing all actions 
for small debts 2 For when we refer to the evidence, and see 
what an opening each such action presents for acts of injm ^ e 
in serving process, for perjury on the trial, and for qpprBsjt^ 
sion in executing decrees, we cannot but agree with Mr O’ Con* 
nell, that the lower orders would be great gainers by depriving 
them of the power of litigating small debts^ The scandalous 
abuses in regard to serving process and executing decrees, 
might easily be put a stop to. In Scotland, all processes and 
executions are put into the hands of the officers of the Sheriff’s 
Court; and there can be no good reason why the businc<^s 
should not be done in Ireland in a similar way. If the mal- 
practices of the superior officers were once corrected, there 
would be no difficulty in keeping the inferior class in order. 

Mr Hugh Wallace, a respectable and experienced attorney 
of the county of Down, recommends the following alterations in 
the law respecting the Civil Bill Court. 

* The restriction to be discontinued on attorneys costS; and the court 
to have a power to award all expenses actually incurred ; the practice 
of running a decree to be put down ; the jurisdiction of the court 
ia trover, detinue, trespass vi et armis^ actions on warranty and 
special case generally, to be extended to 10/. ; the *court to be em- 
powered to adjourn a cause ; a record to be kept of the nature of 
each action tried : and doubts to be lemoved as to the intention of 
35 Geo. IIL c. 25., respecting the extending of antecedent statutes 
concerning civil bills at assizes. * 

Manor Courts — Mr O’Connell says, * In the manor courts tire 
most indecent proceedings take place. A vulgar fellow, a hedge 
schoolmaster, or driver to an estate, is made seneschal, that is, judge 
of the court. He holds the court generally in a miserable whisky 
house. It is almost an universal rule, that the jury will not go to- 
gether unless^ they get a certain portion of whisky, I have known 
^an instance in which a lury decided Jbr the person tu/m gave them 
most •whisky^ having declared they •muld do so, < 1 would aliolish 
ilie seneschal courts. 1 take them to be unmixed evil ; increasing 
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Genei^aM3ourfce*« t b^ne^ p^sebVeit^iV 
\nk%S hear nothing can be inttcfa>brai$ii 
very far from me, ivho is certainly npt a fil^ peK^on tO inM 
the law.** f 'f' ' ’ ^ /,- }''\ . 'f"' ’ 

Mr H* Barrington — * There would be no iaconyenience 
public in the abolition bf manor courta; they are a great ,01^ , 

perjury. There is one manor in the county of Clare, that is {h 
nearly over the wliole county ; the seneschal there, T undeWa^dB, 
travels from public house to public hodse^ and holds his boiirt in tha|, 
whv.’t . 

Mr J. Godley — * I do not think the manor courts of any use ; I 
should wish to see them abolished. * § 

Courts of Conscience Mr O’Connell — < The courts of constieneb 

(hold by magistrates of corporations) are excessively injurious. ' 

* They set at defiance, certainly, every* notion of conscience i this]r 
are considered as the worst receptacles of perjury ; they ( the Mapis«- 
trates) derive considerable emoluments from that miserable spedeS' 
of litigation. ’ f — * The evils of the civil bill courts are nothing in , 
poiut^of perjury and every abomination, compared with the evils of 
the petty courts in corporate towns and boroughs* In regard, to them* 
nq second opinion >can exist among all persons who have no private, 
interest in them, respecting the expediency of immediately abolish-* 
ing them ; they serve only as handles for corruptif^n and oppreasipn^ 
and arc a perfect mockery of justice. * . 

"J'/te M eight ranj , — This forms a most important head of ex- 
amination. Tile evidence is lull of the iniqiiitips that have 
been practised by the Magistrates of Ireland ; and it is the more 
ncc(‘ssary to take particular notice of them, because their exist- 
ence Inis been so vehcincntly denied on all occasions when thu 
conduct of the magistrates has been attacked. Even in the 
last Wessioii of Parliament, when a question arose respecting the 
Irish Magistrates, not one member merely, but several members, 
stood up ill their places and broadly asserted that nothing couUl 
be purer than the administration of justice in their hands ! - 

We shall arrange the extracts we jmopose to give of the evi- 
dence,, so as to show, 1. The abuses that have been practised j 
2. The nature and effect of the remedy which hgs been app^bd 
by Goverii'ftient ; 3. What reformation is still wanting. ; 

The Mttrquis of Westmeath — * Improper appointments have crqpt 
into the magistracy io a great extent. Persons have been appointed 
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iwM, hohl the office, eootrihuted 

to brinlt to^ to^fot^ifliirt^ptite and df alike. ft waa tK)«uneoiainoo 

wlito hadUncorrad a ptoalt^f to remit the fioeto hiiii« 

andjo Ijh^ a bedalty atrictly againat another, merely because he was 
Oh'imjeet of TOfikei^-ii-‘ In short, I think, /^ere toes owy thing but i»i- 
pariiniitfwdjair debUhg among the magiatrates* 1 think the ap« 
{lOfhtiiifeitt Of Mch persona ia to be attributed in a great degree U> 
eledclitoeering cauaea/ f 

' Major * Warburton~' A female waa carried off from the Shannon 
hy'a'mkglstrate, and put on board a ship, which waa actually under 
^toil'for Americliy and waa sent to America by him| %»ithoui any legtd 
jiroceeding^ t 

Major Wilcox — * I think in some instance?, the improper conduct 
of Jiwtices was a main cause of the spirit of insurrection. Did 
^ou ever heat of any case of a Justice of the Peace being concerned 
in illicit distillation ? I did. * — * What improper acts did the magis- 
trates commit ? They took presents and bribes ; they took bail when 
'other niagit:t rates refused ; they took cross-examinations where other 
informations had been taken before other magistrates ; they issued 
warrants against the complaining party in the first instance, at t|ie 
suggestion of the party complained against. ’ Was there a com- 
jplaiiit with regard to the system of fees ? Yes s I did hear that some 
hiajgistrates took fees, and took them in kind/ — * Will you explain 
ikhat you mean by taking fees in kind ? Getting their turf drawn 
home and other things. ’ — * Any thing else ? Assisting in planting 
potatoes, and things of that kind/ |J 

The Reverend Michael Collins — ‘ You have alluded to the general 
impression, that justice was not fairly administered ; do you allude to 
the conduct of magistrates generally throughout the country ? 
Ycs.^ — ^ Can you state any instances? 1 do know several instan- 
Ikes. I have known magistrates who bad no other visible mode of sup-' 
p'brt but the trade they carried on as magistrates^ Do you mean 
taking fees ? Heceivhg presents to a large amount ; having their 
work done ; presents of potatoes, corn, cattle, and presents of money 
too. * — * Having potatoes dug for them ? Having potatoes dug for 
Ih'em, their turf cut, and their other work done. Were these mat- 
ters notorious ? As notorious as the noon^day sun, * — * Is there 
'any delicacy on the pare of the magistrates in interfering'with respect 
‘’to eomptaiuiB made by the tenants of other gentlemen against their 
^lan^lords ? If the person of whom the complaint waa made rank- 
‘«^d as a gentlemafi, ' the magistracy often decline interfering, because 

■# 
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h mM htA t0 pmtmt rifewito,* Po ihf^ €mmn s9<!>(#kr *lWfc 
to the Uiw in going before megi^tesi or to their intfiuiit mm ^ 
maghtrete ? To Amt toterbst with tba taagietriilOf In ih$h 
not the magirtretes ettabrished n lii«^ of their own i Thb IgiirrOii^ 
on the minda of the people* is, that there wee lew (kA »he wji|i of 
the magistrate : in fact, they were obliged to pot themsolm UftdfNr 
their patronage, like the old Pairmi e( of ti^ Romani, 

Mr J. O. l)rischo]~< Have abuiea eajiied in the part of ibptiooii^ 
try you are acquainted with to aoy extent on the part of the iniigii^ 
tratei ? There have been several in that part of the country 
were of the class of trading magistrates^ as they have bean called/««*f 
* What is the meaning of tliat expression, trading magiatrates i 
They are magistrates who are understood to sell Jusiicct who adminis^i 
ter justice favourably to the party who pa^s them test. Which 
is a matter notorious in the country ? It is perfectly noioriims* Is 
that a common phrase, “ trading magistrates ? ** It is a common 
phrase in the country. ’ — * fn what way, what are tlie particular practi* 
ces whicli acquired this character for the magistrates I When any case 
is brought for decision before a magistrate of that sort, it is under** 
stood that tlie parties go before hand to the magistrate, and teU tMr 
story, and offer their bribe ; and there have also been magistratea 
who have certain clans in the country, whom they support on vari* 
ous occasions, whether they be right or wrong, f 

Mr O'Connell—* Are you acqutunted with the manner in which 
justice has been administered by the magistrates tlirbughout the 
south of Ireland ? — 1 think 1 am ; it has made a very unfavourable 
impression on my mind. The mode of administering the criminal 
law by the magistrates has bden very bad. There was a great flin>« 
pancy in sending persons to trial upon informations sworn to with- 
out due examination. Great abuses have prevailed in regard to 
summonses to attend magistrates. 1 have known an absentee cler- 
gyman get summonacs from two magistrates who resided 19 milea 
from a farm, and the people summoned to go with their witnesses i 
and as soon as it was found that they had their witnesses, and werw 
ready for the cause, the magistrates have at once adjourned the 
court for a week. These two magistrates were certainly very mu- 
gularly circumstanced, for one of them is in the dep6t for tramporied 
convicts, and the other I saw discharged as an insolvent the other 
day/—* The magi^traies, taken altogether, have not that feelinig 
that men ought to have who hold any species of judicial station ; 
there is not the generous sentiment of the abhorrence ol wrong and 
oppression among the clsaa of men who are magistrates ^ Irelandt 
which tliere ought to be.’—** It is a convenient thing for a tnglf Id 
hav# the commission of the peace, as he can make ihoho he dislikea 
fear him, and he can favour his friends i a great deal of that pve- 
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4 * « 

tod'ttittst ti^vcmartly io a ittate of soctoty inich a«t 6ub« 

aista^ in Ireland. C^pialnta profeasionally cootitahtly oome l»e- 
Ibre the coerta 0f ftiedode of inflicting fines for various offences; 
and we have reason to believe the complaints are well founded* 
though St isw0soat itnpdisible to jptooure redress for I'he 

lower class of the people conceivo that it is not the justice of the case 
* that is to decide It b^oro the magistrates^ but the person who has 
most favour and interest $ and the moment they have any thing to 
be decided, they ransack the entire neighbourhood to get letters of 
Commendation to the magistrates.’ — ‘ It is familiar in belief, and 1 
have no doubt of it, that the magistrates have received many and 
various articles ; and where money could not he given, eggs, and 
butter, and fowls, and presents of various kinds ; fi-ee labour when 
fhe people can give nothing else. Immorality prevails when Jevmlee 
are interested. Complaints have been made that they purchase fa- 
vours, in a mode which is not difficult to be understood. ' * 

General Bourkc — ‘ The system of taRing fees was very general 
amongst the lower description of magistrates. Not only were fees 
taken upon all business, but p7(6cnts were received of various kinds, 
and labour was required from persons whom they patronized, I have 
seen a letter written by a magistrate to the head of a faction, in 
which he desired him to dig the potatoes of a third person, because 
he (the magistrate) wanted to take that third person to the moun- 
tains with him to shoot. Summonses, requiring the attendance of 
persons from very considerable distances, were issued, to the great 
annoyance of the people. There were some Magistrates who issued 
those summonses in all directions. Searchowarrants were issued uith- 


out any investigation as to the reason ; they were granted on hear- 
say or belief, and generally to search a tuhole district , to the great an- 
noyance of the inhabitants.’ f 

Mr R. M'Donald-^* Were the magistrates in the habit of taking 
presents upon any occasion 1 believe that is very general — fowls, 
fish, potteen, work, and other matters ; some of them got their turf 
cut, their corn cut, and other agricultural operations executed in this 

Having tlius shown the true character and conduct of those 
who have been hitherto' so improperly termed Magis- 

trates, we wdll next examine what the value is of the measures 


which Government two years ago adopted, df depriving ««omc 
of these worthy and disinterested persons of the commission of 
the peace, and of recommending by the Judges on Circuit the 
holding of petty sessions. 

The Marquis of Westmeath — * Have such improper magis^ates 
been removed? — No; not that 1 know of. ’ — * 1 conceive there are 
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Mr BeecIiefT^^ ,At^ 7 |il|j|gj^ 

in the Cotptowsion^-^jSoini.'^f'Wa^ ''■ ' '.■". '*' >‘f"-r.;!!'"l A . 

Hr J. Dunn^^ More tevUioh .v 6 nld» I put ' 

right footing/ j: V.- 

Hr Newenbam — ^ Are all the inefficient magletretea reimfcd 
1 cannot take upon me to say tbaU * f : ^ ^ 

' Hr O'Connell — The mode of aoministering the criminal law l^y 
the magistrates continues (though the Petty Sessions have gCvi^ 
some improvement) to be, in my judgnien^^ bad. ’ 7 —^^ The revisiah 
struck out some very bad men ; it leflm several ; and it, was used OC* 
casionally to dej)rive of the Commission of the Peace ny^st escdf^^ 
men without any cause. It ytsa particularly cevere upon the Caiholk 
Magistrates. ' || — ^ In particular counties, the revision was more ao* 
cording to religion than misconduct ; in the county of Cork, 18 out 
of 21 Catholics were struck'out i ’ — ‘ The best means were not taken 
to ascertain who were fit magistrates and who were not. ’ W 

General Bourke — * In the revision of the Magistracy wli^ich lately 
took . place, it clearly appeared that the Lord Chancellor had ncf 
been voell informed of the character and conduct of the Magistrates 
of the county of Limerick. There were, it is true, some objection- 
able persona removed ; but there were others removed who were 
not ohjeciionctble^ and who were afterwards very properly restored ; 
and tliere were also some restored who were perhaps amongst the 
mo$t objectionable of those who had been removed. Do you con- 
sider the revision as being coinplete ? I do not. Do you con- 

sider there are still in the commission persons who ought never tp 


have been appointed? I think there are. ‘ Were any persons re- 
appointed who had been notoriously in the habit of taking 9 
I think there were. ’ There are several persons now in the Com- 
mission of the Peace in the county of Limeripk whom the Sheriff 
would not place' oh the Grand Jury. ’ — * The revision bps not gone 


the length it ought. 'ft 

Colonel llochfort — * Do you think the revision extended so f)|r 
as it might with advantage ? I think not. ’ j: j: 

Mr R. Macdonald— ‘ Are there amqngst the Magistretes any nqt 
worth 300/. a year ? — Several not worth twp ; some not worth 100 |. 
a year. I doubt whether some of them have any certain property qt 
all. Some are subaltern officers in the militia^ ’ 

These extracts make out an unanswerable case against tjie 
sufficiency of the late Teformation in the Magistracy. 


♦ Evid. Lords, Sess. 1824'. 229. + Evid Com. Sess* IM^# 187. 
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" ' ' ‘ 

Imv# tiiten teft in th<i Coiimiissioti ;; 
; tempv^;,-anil *^sevetal very baci onesy 

be^^r^^tored. In sWt seeinjpr 
frbfe t)ie evfdpiice wiint .tKe nlii|^istrates were before the revi** 
‘ si6h» mud (Nseing hoV ineffectual that ^revision has beeh» it is 
isnposidble to 4^bC thpt there are at this moment a £rt‘at 
many J^scms exercising the povrers of a Justice of the l^ace,. 
. lyho have all Jheir lives been practising the grossest abuses. 

As to the Petty *Sessipns» the public have np security that 
the magistrates will continue to attend them, and abstain from 
their old habits of hall-door justice. Nothing but the imnie-. 
dtate influence of Lord Wellesley^s administration has forced 
them to go right; .and there is every reason therefore to fear 
that they will relapse into their former courses, tlie moment a 
less pure Government sets them free from restraint. The fol- 
lowing evidence suggests some plans for i;eforming the Ma- 
gistracy! ‘ 

The Marquis of Westmeath — * I conceive it would be useful if 
tlie magistrates were compelled to assemble at Petty Sessipns, and 
to leave off hall-door justice. ’ * 

The Duke of Leinster— ‘ I think if there were Lord Lieutenants 
appointed as in England, it would be a good measure. There arp 
very often reports sent up to Government, and we caiViiot find iVorii 
whom tliey go. I am at present the Governor and Custos llotulo- 
rum of the county of Kildare, but 1 have nothing to say to it. ' f 
Mr Blackburn, e, K. C— ^ I have always felt, since 1 went to the 
county of Limerick, that an authoritative medium of comdiunicaiion 
between the Government and the county, that is, a head of p coun- 
ty, would be one of the most essential means for the preservation of 
the public peace. * Do you allude to such a head of the county 
government as tlie English Lords Lieutenants ? Yes. ’ % 

Mr Justice Day-^* Do not inconveniences arise from the want of 
a head of a county to communicate with Government? 1 ihink a 
good deal. ‘ Would not the institution of the office of Lord Lieu- 
tenant in the counties of Irelaild be of sfirvice in the general admi- 
nistraflon df the laws, and \fi carrying on the communications be- 
tween the counties and the seat of Government ? Upon my word^ 1 
rather, think it would. ’ § 

, General Bourke — ‘ 1 am convinced a new organization of tlie 
mi^stracy and county authorities is absolutely necessary. I feel 
convinced that very considerable inconvenience has arisen from tlie 
want of some accredited person, through whom recommendations to 
|be Lord CluincelJor for the appointment of magistrates might be 

a 
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wA* itee no reason wfiy lb# EiigKs^sy«e«o of ^ 
naotof counties sbouttt not adopted. 1 beUeire » 
d^i of trouble is given, to Oovernment at present^ 9tm iMi^ejiii m’" 
having some official person vith whxdn >o domtnueieatO;oro^ . 
business. Every magistrate that pleases enters Into 
with the Lord Lieutenant, or with the Chief Secretary. It (!^iiueiii||)r. 
happens, also, that through these channels reports imi aiijBc^^ 
founded in fact are forwasdea to Government* 'fhat class of io!ia« 
gistrates who have some interested view, are the persons chiefly cor- 
responding with Government* * — * If the plan you have sugge^uad d, 
appointing Lords Lieutenants of counties was adopted, would, it noi 
be desirable that, ail existing commissions of the peace should bo 
withdrawn, and the magistrates in each county appointed de nova, 
under the superintcndance and opinion of the Lords Lieutenant I 
1 think tliat would be a very desirable way ; probably the only ef- 
fectual way of establishing a truly respectable magistracy. Do 
you conceive it possible, under the circumstances of difficulty thiat ' 
necessarily belong to the removal of magistrates, that such a com- 
plete revision could take place as is desirable by any other meens? 

1 believe not. * — * Do you not know many roost respectable country 
gentlemen who have reused to become magistrates, in consequence 
of the low class of persons who are included in the commission of 
the peace ? I do ; 1 believe that has been generally the case.’ 

* The mischief consists in the recommendations to the Chancel- 
lor not being made public. If they were publickly made by some 
responsible official persons, it is quite impossible that this class of 
persons could have crept into the magistracy. It is the secrecy 
which attends the recommendations that enables persons interested 
to accomplish their object. ' f 

Colonel Rochfort — * From your acquaintance, generally, with 
the stole of Ireland, if the magistracy were puriBed to the extent it 
ought to be, would there be as many magistrates remaining as would 
be wanting for the purpose of administering justice? I think not, 
in some parts of the country. ’ — * In what way then would you pro- 
pose that the business of administering justice should be acconipHsht 
ed ? 1 think in such cases^there might be a power given to appoint 

an assessor, or some such person of that description, who might, 
when there was a deficiency of magistrates, attend and hold regular 
petty sessions, going a little circuit within the district where it was 
thought necessary. ’ — * Would you propose to have the assessor of 
the same description of persons as the police magistrates that am 
now employed ? No ; I should rather have a person who had bien 
at the Bar. ’ ^ 

Mr O’Connell — * I think no roan ought to be a magistrate who 
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. bad not SOOl* k year s itarould certainly be at) teprovemeat to have 
aqtiil^oatlon/* 

' recently discn$aed» and very much at lengthy the state 

of the Irish Magisirapy innhe'SSd Number of this work,t we 
should only have to repeat what we have there said, ^ere we 
tiQW to go at large into it. We are much gratified to findy 
that all the facte and arguments wp then advanced are so amply 
confirmed by the evidence; and when we see such persons as 
the Duke of Leinster, the Marquis of Westmeath, Mr Justice 
Day, Mr Blackburn, and General Bourke, persons so intimate- 
ly acquainted with the circumstances of Ireland, so strongly re^ 
commending the measure of appointing Lords Lieutenants of 
counties, we are much astonished that Government should he- 
sitate a moment to act upon their opinion. But whenever this 
step shall be taken, in order to give it full clTect, by gelling rid 
pf all bad magistrates, another measure, which js suggested in 
the examination of General Bourke, should be made to accom- 
pany it, namely, the wghdi awing all the existing commissioners 
of jthe peace; for wcarc convinced, that the existing embodied 
phalanx of corrupt and oppressive magistrates can never be 
purified by piecemeal ; and that notliing^ but beginning with a 
sweeping measure of di^uiissing the whole of them, can be pro- 
ductive of a satisfactory reformation. 

We are aware, that if this measure were adopted, and if no per- 
son were hereafter appointed a magistrate except he was in every 
respect fit for the office, there would not at first be a sufficient 
number of magistrates to execute the public business; But of all 
remedies for the difliculty, the employing of men not qualified in 
any way to exercise so much power, is beyond all question the 
worst. The plan which Colonel Kochfort suggests is, in our 
opinion, the best, — namely, the appointing of barristers, with 
salaries, to act as assessors to the magistrates. In a country 
such ns Ireland is, after the experiment has been tried with such 
bad effects, of administrating justice by what is called an unpaid 
magistracy— meaning truly a magistracy which is paid by brib- 
ery and extortion — no magistrate should be allowed to act ex- 
cept when associated with u Barrister at Petty Sessions. If so 
decided and sweeping a reform were once adopted, the ad- 
ministration of tliQ laws would be every where certain and satis- 
factory ; the people would be relieved .from the most odious 
oppressions ; and when they saw the decisions of the petty ses- 
sions guided by the rules of justice, and controlled by the in- 
fiuence of knowledge and professional men, they would soon 
come to compj^end the value of the laws, and to love and 

^ * Evid. Lords, 133. f Page 369. &c. • 
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Civil Affmn qfiteland. ^ 4Al 

* resjsect t^m flcoordingly^ Thase itre public obkcite of VttOtii 
va^t importance, tliat no kind of attention sbouid be paid ra 
ibe objections that may be urged to the plan of employing paid 
magistrates, on the ground that the^country gentlemeDi would 
feel their dignity offended, and w^ould refuse tci act with themit 
Let them be put to the trial. If they do refuse, the public Will 
after all sustain no great injury— *for the Barrister will contrive 
to execute the business, as a 'Sheriff-substitute does in Scotlandt 
just as effectually without their interference. ^ 

Corporation Magktrates.’-^Mr Justice Day says, * The magistrates 
acting under charters are not controlled by the Chancellor ; they 
have no apprehension or fear of that kind. I have known the cor* 
porate magistrates behave in an extremely reprehensible manner. 
The people have no confidence at all in them ; there has been a great 
abuse by them of magisterial power. * * « 

Major Wilcox — ‘ Are you to be understood generally, that you en- 
tertain a belief that the magistrates of the city of Limerick have boon 
biassed in their magisterial capacity by party matters ? I have heard 
it, and I believe it. * f 

Mr Do La Cour — ‘ Have you heard of a system of foes prevail- 
ing to a considerable extent amongst the magistrates acting under 
charters? 1 have heard of that .*^ — * Do you believe it would be 
an improvement in the administration of the laws, were the Crown 
authorised to appoint Justiceb of Peace within cities and towns cor- 
porate? I should think it a great improvement. ’ :|: 

Mr OTonnell — ‘ There is no question as to the insolvency of se- 
veral of the Corporation Magistrates.’ — ‘ Are you acquainted with 
theWidministration of justice by the Magistrates of corporate towns? 
It is extremely complained of in both civil and criminal matters.’ 
— * They have all the functions of magistracy to perform in crimi- 
nal jurisdiction ^ There are many complaints of their proceed- 
ings, and a good deal of apprehension and complaint with respect 
to differences of religion. 1 have known most outrageous instances 
of misconduct in corporate magistrates, lii the town of Tralee, 
there was a Provost who was understood to have a regular scale of" 
money, for which he bailed any offence whatever. lie was five or 
six years, or more, in the office of Provost ; committing eveiy spe- 
cies of nuisance ; bailing most impropcily abthe rate of ten guineas 
for a capital felony of an atrocious kind ; five guineas for a minor 
offence. ' — ‘ They are not removeable by any process, but that which 
arises out of the King’s Bench ? ’ — ^ By what arc called the Njcw 
Rules and Regulations under 17th and 18tli Cha. 11. the previous, 
approval by the Lord Lieutenant, is necessary to the afipoint- 
ment of a corporation magistrate in thirty-two corporations. ’ f 
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TMi pmV«i liimMiitty » lOid ^bafige ist 0ie 

ityiitmii Iti Dublin; dm iiin Corporatton %ave beim 

tek#ii‘ aamyii and bava been eislabliebed ; in 6ai!!|i 

Wbidii bmidee being members of- the oorpo^ 

#aiW% the Lcml Lieeaenantai^^ barrister— all with sala- 

rlelu ^ These ofiiem-giee general saiisfaction, and aflbrd further 
proofs of the benefit of bringing forward professional aid lo the 
magisttacy. The proper remray, therefore, for the abuses m 
the othi^r corporate towns, is to establish similar offices. In 
small towns, where the business would be light, the police bar- 
lister might also act as assessor to the county magistrates. 

JExecuiive Government , — We entered so fully into the ques- 
tion of the policy of maintaining a separate Executive Govern- 
ment in Ireland in our 82d Number, * that it Is unnecessary 
now lo say more than merely to express pur regret, that no 
progress has been made towards getting rid of it. The mea- 
sures which Parliament has of late taken for establishing a ge- 
neral assimilation of practice between England and Ireland, in 
regard lo matters of trade, revenue, currency, and weights and 
measures, are so many new reasons for urging this final measure 
of uniting all official administration under one supreme undivided 
authority. Already the whole of the military concerns of Ireland 
are transacted at Whitehall; and the whole of the Treasury, of 
the Customs, and of the Excise business, is under the manage- 
ment of the London Boards ; so that, in point of fact, all the 
Lord Lieutenant has to do, in bis public capacity, is as CkirfOffi^ 
eer of the Irish Police. But if Lords Lieutenants of counties #ere 
appointed, whose duty it would be, on all occasions of disturb- 
ance, to assemble the magistrates, and attend in person along 
with them, and to make reports directly to a Secretary of State 
for Ireland resident in London, even this police business would 
be infinitely better done than it ever has-been, by jobbing par- 
tisan magistrates reporting to the Castle of Dublin. 

If there was a Secretary of State for Ireland, with a seat in 
the Cabinet, in place of a Lord Lieutenant, there would be an 
end to the preposterous plea of the General Government nojt 
being responsible for the management of that country, on the 
ground of its being placed under the charge of a Lord Lieute- 
nant. All matters relating to Ireland would be fully and im- 
partially discussed by the whole Cabinet, and the most import* 
ant public measures would cease to be influenced by local conv 
siderations, and a ruinous system of lavouritism. 
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Church EsiMiihmentarid Tiihei**^'SVe bftTc but iiffOf4 MVi^JT 
on tbit tubjm-^cotisldorod at toare matter of ftec and fiaacMNfw ^ 
We find in the evidence of no test an authority than Mr 
Fotcer, that the annual income trhidh it derived from tithea in 
Ireland by the parochial clergy^ amountt to SOOfOOQ/. i and that 
they possets, in addition to this, 83,000 acret of glebe land* 
worth, oil an average, XL per acre. We alto find, in the aamo 
evidence, that the estates of the Bishops consist of 617,493 Irish 
acres, which are equal to about 990,000 English acres. 

If we take the average income of the twenty**two Irish Bi- 
shops at so low a rate as 10,000/., the account of the charge, at 
this very moderate estimate, for the support of the Established 
Clergy, will be as follows : — 

Received from tithes by the parochial clergy, per 
annum, . . • L. 600,000 

Received from glebe lands do. do. 83,000^ 

ti2 Bishops, at 10,000/. each, do. 2L’0,000 




L. 90S|{)00 


Now, holding the communicants with the Church of England 
at 871,000, according to the calculation founded on the returns • 
of the number of children of the Established Church that appear 
to be in a course of education by the Education Report, tins 
charge amounts to something more than 1/. per head. 

Let us now see wliat the Presbyterian clergy of the Synod of 
Ulster receive. The Reverend Henry Cooke, moderator of the 
Synod, states, that the number of Presbyterian iniiiisters in the 
syncxl is 186, consisting of 3 classes, of 62 congregations in each 
claiss; that the first class receives out of the leyjum donum 100/. 
a year, the second class 75/. a year, and tlie tliird class 50/. a 
^^ear; and he also says, that this makes about half of tlieir whole 
incomes, t So that the average income of the 186 minisUis is 
150/., making 11,160/. per aununi. 

Now^, according to calculations made upon the same princi* 
pies as above, there are 461, 66i Presbyterians in Ireland; 
and deduetuig one fourth as not belonging to tlie SyttiHl of Ul- 
ster, there will remain 346,248; niid 11,160/. a year divided 
amongst so many, will make a charge of eightpntcv a head ibr 
the maintenance of the Presbyterian clergy, — or just a thirtieth 
part c3r what is required for the support ot their Protestant bre- 
thren of the Establishment. 

Landlord and^Tenant.-^^o much in Ireland depends on agri- 
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cai^rey <£tid qU ata ^enerhlly crigaged in it, that ti)« 

la^ia r4(i>tiiig td landlbrd^i Ifeiitots deserve v^y peculiar con-- 
siderationV/ iTbat so^fethiiig is ^rong in them, is quite cleat' 
ftom the ac^ of opprea«iion that are inflictecf upon the 

lower ordi^rs . by pbWer of distraining for rent, while the 
landlords ^ at the same time great sufferers from the want of 
proper means to secure the payment of rent. We shall divide 
the GXtmcts &om the Evidence, on this subject, under the fol- 
lowing heads:-*-!. Ejectments. 2. -Levying distress.^ 3. Non-* 
alienation clauses. 

h E^ettments^ Lord Carberry — * It is an extremely difficult thing 
for a landlord to get possession of his land, a matter of long legal pro* 
cess. I have very often, besides forgiving arrears, paid down sums 
of money to tenants, sooner than have a difficulty even after the law 
has taken its course. ’ — * Nothing is more common than for tenants 
to coraniit waste ; destroying improvements ; pulling down houses ; ta- 
king away the roofs of them ; destroying fences ; in short, deterior- 
ating the premises in every way they can, when they are about to 
leave them. 1 never could ascertain whether there was any sum- 
mary way in which these practices could be restrained. ' — ‘ I have 
asked a lawyer'of eminence, how long a tenant who pays rent above 
50/. a year, may keep a landlord out of possession ; and he told 
me, a dexterous tenant, with a good attorney, might keep his 
landlord out of possession eighteen months. * — ‘ There is a grievance 
in the caseoflandlords, that, pending the ejectment, valuable improve- 
ments, timber and other things may be destroyed by the tenant, with- 
out the landlord having the slightest power to prevent it ; as he can- 
not do any possessory act during the ejectment.* — ‘ The courts should 
have a power to direct that security should be given by the person 
who takes defence to an ejectment, to secure the rent that should 
accrue, and to guard against any waste committed during the inter- 
val of the court proceeding to judgment* ' * 

The Marquis of Westmeath — < Do you conceive much evil results 
in Ireland from the state of the law of landlord and tenant ? It is 
requisite that the head landlord, in case his rent is withheld for a j^enr, 
as the law stands in Ireland, should sue out a process of ejectment, 
and that each individual person occupying any part of the lands 
should be served with a noti'ce'of ejectment. The law of England, 

I believe, is, that a process of ejectment may l^e sued out where six 
months rent is due ; in Ireland it cannot be until there is a year s 
rent due; and, what, with the difficulty of obtaining the names of. 
all the occupiers, and performing strictly all the requisite that 
are positively necessary for this puvpose, 1 conceive that, in many, 
instances, it amounts to deprivation to the proprietor of ills estate. In 
the county of Roscommon, at this instant, speakifig of a case per- 
sonal to myself, maity hundred persons, are kept in a state of misery 
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on m belonging to: me* ly tute of tbe lair, I: iift. 

cotnpietely^prevented frf^txY pecforiobg ihn requisit^^ t)to 

head tenaiiU. Proprktdra in , many loittatices have jlot 

with their estates. ’ * ' • * ■ ' ■ 

In respect to actions of ^^ctnient in the , Civil Bill doprtSi 
O'Connell says, ‘ phave known ewes where ww voted, to fce atif, 
seating, that really were not. I consider the act in that ^e^tet a^ 
being liable to abuse. * t 

Mr Hugh Wallace — * In the superior courts, when an ejectment hi' ^ 
brought, and there is not any defence to it, judgment aticl cscecutibtt 
are obtaibed by default, without any proof save an affidavit of ser- ' 
vice of ejectment, and in rent cases ah affidavit of the rent due. At 
the' Quarter-sessions it is necessary to prove the case, ahhough no 
defence be taken, which, on account of the expense of witnesses, of^ 
ten makes the expense of the Sessions come to as much as that of pfo*- 
ceeding in the Superior Courts .* — * According to the form of pro- 
cess given by the Ejectment Act, there can bo only one tifte set out ' 
on the part of the plaintiff ; inconveniences have arisen to the pro- 
prietors of extensive estates in consequence of this. * | * 

2. Lewyin^ J^htress * — Colonel Currey — What is the principal 
employment of the person who is called a Driver ? — To distratn* 
when it may be necessary. The names of driving and distraiitihg 
are synonymous in Ireland. The process of driving cattle to the 
pound is so frequent and ordinary, that that person is called a dnyef 
in consequence ? Exactly so. * § 

Mr R. McDonnell— Arc you acquainted with the system of tak^ 
ing distress and the conduct of drivers ? There is no person who 
has resided in the country that must not be more or less acquainted 
with it ; it comes under observation every day. It is not confined to 
one or two days in the year ; it continues from one end of the year to 
the other ; you seldom see a pound empty. ' — * Is the power that iff 
vested in these drivers abused ? I conceive their conduct is con^ 
trary to fau) in most instances^ and that of course their power is 
greatly abused. In general, thb pound keepers are drivers them- 
selves. No regard is paid to the distance or the parish in which the 
distress is levied ; they drive cattle through different pnrislies tO 
their own pounds. The distress is levied without any regular power 
or authority as required by law. The sale is imperfectly, or not at all, 
advertized ; and very seldom, if ever, made by a licensed auctioneer ; 
there arc instances of persons having accumulated property by pur- 
chasing up distresses at an under value, next to nothing, llavo 
you ever known drivers administer oaths to secure the payment of 
rent ? The usual practice is to drive the cattle to the pound in the 
first instance ; then the owner comes, and induces the pound^-keeper 
or driver, by drink or some other bribe, to let him have the cattle; 
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wliidbf AH <Mjt^ b .fMoired ftnd 
th^i* w $h4U repliuii^ the cettfe on a certain day. ’ * |Hp 
. Mr Aie||mder I concave tliere exbu no checK^ the 

|)^wer of rntraming* It e^^eari to nie that, under the colour of law, 
j^laiidlh^ Inay cphi^rit^atpoirer toanypurpoaehe pleases; the cou- 
, «^ueia <!9 U|» lie Wishes, he i»n extract from the peasant every 

shiiOiig beyond bare existence which can be procured from the land. 
The tower orders of the peasantry can never acquire any thing like pro- 
perty ; the landtord comes and seisses the cow of the actual ocQMpier, 
the bed, and the potatoes in the ground, and every thing'lie has. I 
have known a cow sold for a few shillings ; nobody would bid, and 
the driver bought it himself. * — * In the county of Kerry we were 
going to build a wall for the fishing board ; and a landlord, without 
doing any thing that was thought out of the way, obliged the people 
to work, by threat of driving them, at 8d. a day. I could bring other 
Mislances. * f — ‘ I have always understood, that the remedies given 
by the law, were so extremely, difficult of attainment by a poor tenant, 
that they were, to all practical purposes, as bad as if they did not 
exist. 5* J—* A quantity of potatoes that were seat over by the cha- 
ifUahle committees from England to Galway as seed potatoes, in the 
great distress, having been distributed in tlj.it neighbourhood, there 
were some of tlieni seized in a man’s house for rent, and sold in the 
market of Tuam by the agent of a resident proprietor in fee, ’ 

, $» Non-nlif nation and other clauses * — Mr George Bennett, K.C — 

* Has there been a general prejudice in Ireland against landlords 
bringing actions on covenants against underletting ? I think there 
has. ’ — * Have such covenants been inoperative? 1 think they have ; 
I think the tenants have not regarded them, and in general tliV’ land- 
loirds have not enforced them. Those covenants are construed very 
itrictly by the courts of law ; the law leans against them ns much as 
possible ; it is a principle of law to do so ; the law leans in favour 
of waivers of covenants, such as accepting rent after the breach of 
the covenant. ’ |[ 

Mr M. Blacker, K. C— * In actibns brought by landlords on co- 
venants against underletting, the leaning of juries is against him.’ — 
‘ Very little evidence weighs with Xbein ; they consider very light 
circumstances as evidence of an assent to it, and a waiver. * % » 

Mr W. H. Nowenhara— ' I have often wished in granting leases to 
put a non-alienation clause, for the purpose of having no one be- 
tween me and my tenant. I have found it next to an impossibility 
to get that clause carried into effect. The solicitor has told me it 
was of no use,' for the court never give it effect ; tliat the juries are 
niiiny of them middlemen, and they would' be deciding against them- 
selves.^ 

Doctor Church -.fc* Is it the practice to bring actions -upon cove- 
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nants against alienation ? No, I do not think it is.; becauko when the 
juries have it in their power to find for the tenant, they genhrally 
do/* 

Lord Carberry— * I have had non-alienation clausea in all my 
leases, but I have never Ventured to act upon them. I haVe dcspaliw 
of being able to accomplish any thing* There sOems to be a general 
disposition in juries not to find for landlords suing under such Oo* 
venants. * f 

Mr J. Dogherty, K. C . — * Have many suits arisen from landlords 
endeavouring to enforce non-alienation clauses in their leases ? I do* 
not think that causes (»f that kind have, as frequently as might have 
been supposed, been brought into court : For though it has been a 
subject much complained of, the landlords in general have not been 
successful in recovering, and 1 think have rather abandoned the 
legal remedies. * J 

Mr A. 11. Blake — ‘ Have the goodness to state to the Committee 
^uch alterations in the existing laws as appear to you to be fit for 
putting a stop to the practice of subletting land in Ireland ? — The 
practice of subletting is favoured by the policy of the law, and con- 
siderable difficulty is found in enforcing covenants against it; this 
difficulty is particularly felt through the effect of the constructive 
waivers of such covenants. With respect, therefore, to leases in 
which there arc covenants against underletting, 1 should provide by 
act of Parliament, that no act whatever done by the landlord shouh! 
be a constructive waiver, and that the person underletting contrary 
to tlic covenant should be without remedy for enforcing rent from 
the subtenant. 1 should further recommend that in future all as- 
signments and undericctings, whether there be a covenant in the lease 
or not, should be prevented by act of Parliament, unless the landlord 
be a })arty to them. ’ — ‘ As a great extent of subdivision is carried 
on in Ireland by leaving lands by will to the children of the occupier 
of the land, would you propose any alteration of the law to check 
that practice? — 1 should certainly recommend that all lessees should 
be [)reventcd from making any disposition of their property, so as 
to divide it into parts without the consent of the landlord, whether 
by will, by deed, or otherwise. ’ § 

The Rev. Mr Duggan — ‘ Do you see any prospect of the rate of 
increase of population being retarded? — I think it might be retarded 
in a great measure, and the public made more comfortable, if the 
landlord insisted on the tenant giving all his land to the eldest child, 
and keeping the tenement always the same. * || ^ 

The most fervent opponent of innovation, on reading this de- 
scription of the Irish law of landlord and tenant, must admit. 
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that a case is made out requiring a very considerable change in 
it. It is in vain to calculate upon improvement and prosperity 
under such a state of law ; for it invaaes in limine the security 
which both landlord and tenant ought to have for their property. 
The landlord being, as it*appears, often obliged to forgive 
large sums of rent, and even to pav his tenant money out of 
his pocket, to regain possession of his own land ; and the te-^ 
nant, as Mr Nimroo says, never being able to acquire property 
in consequence of the extortions he is exposed to, under the 
system of levying distress. It is to be hoped, then, that the 
evils thus mutually inflicted, and now brought to light on such 
unquestionable authority, will soon be put down by the benefi- 
cent authority of Parliament. We will not stop to explain 
what a good law on this subject ought to comprise ; but content 
ourselves with saying, that its leading objects should be, to 
shorten and simplify the process of ejectment; to assimilate the 
law of levying distress in Ireland to the law of Scotland ; and 
to give full powers to landlords to do w’hat they please with 
their own property, and, in particular, to prevent it from 
being divided and subdivided amongst multitudes of people 
who have not a shilling of capital, and who arc wholly un- 
known to them. 

Population.— The census taken in 1821 affords what may bo 
considered a sufficiently accurate return of the numbers ol the 
people of Ireland at that time; but what is of equal importance 
to learn, is the rate at which the population of late years has 
increased, and is now increasing. Mr McCulloch, in his evi- 
dence, refers to Dr Beaufort’s enumeration of the people in 
JV9i, iand at llie rate of 5 persons to a house, for the number 
of houses mentioned by Dr Beaufort, shows, that the population 
increased from 1791 to 1801, so Jis to double in 30 years. 
This calculation of Mr McCulloch’s is borne out by the follow- 
ing evidence. 

Colonel Roclifort— ‘ Could you form a conjecture as to the pe- 
riod in 'which the population may have doubled ? I should think it 
has doubled within the last 25 years, upon a loose estimate. ’ — 
* And that over an extensive district of country ? Yes, over the 
Whole country. I think more particularly on what were unimproved 
lands. ’ * 

Doctor Church—* Do you think the population is going on in- 
creasing at this moment ? Yes, almost incredibly ; they marry very 
young. In the course of ten or fifteen years, what must be the 
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state of the coiintry ? Upon my word, t cannot tell ; I think I am 
under the mark when I say, in the last twenty ypars the population 
has doubled, * — ' Looking forward to fifteen or twenty years, what 
must this increase of population, without employment,' end in ? I 
do not knowf 1 think it is terrible to reflect upon. * ^ ^ 

Mr J. McCarty — * In what period of years do you think that the 
labouring population of Ireland has doubled in any district you are 
acquainted with? 1 should state, within a period of tvrenty>four 
years. ' f a 

Mr J, O’Drischol — ^ Do you think the population Is increasing f 
I think very fast. ’ — ‘ Can you form an idea of the rate at which 
population has increased in any given number of years ; can you say 
in what time it has doubled ? I think in many parts of the country 
it has doubled within the last twenty-five years.’ % 

The Rev. H. Cook — ‘ Can you say, from your own knowledge, 
whether the population has increased in the districts you are ac- 
quainted with ? The population has increased in every district I 
know in the north. — ‘ Can you say Whether it has doubled in any 
particular number of years? I know that in the last 30 years 400 
have become 700 ; I have in some town-lands counted the number 
of houses built within my own remembrance, (about 25 years}, and 
I find them nearly doubled. ’ § 

With such evidence as this before us, so completely confirm- 
ing the calculations of Mr M‘Culloch, we have the strongest 
grounds for concluding, that the population of Ireland has 
doubled in the last 30 years; and, according to the most ele- 
mentary principles of economical science, and the facts which 
have been collected respecting it by the ablest writers on the 
subject, we must believe farther, that the population of Ireland 
is at this moment increasing at the same rate. 

This is a fact of most momentous importance. In a politi- 
cal point of view, it is particularly worthy of examination; for 
if the seven millions of Irish of 1821 shall become fourteen 
millions in 1851, while the population of England is increasing 
only at the rate of doubling in eighty years, || the pojiulation 
of Ireland, in 1851, will not be far short of that of England, f 
Looking at the question as it affects the lower orders of Ire- 
land, it presents nothing but what is most gloomy and terrific ; 
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for in phice of any prospect of tliehr^condition becoming bet* 
ter, it seems mftn^festly tending to becogie worse. 

Mr J. Dttan — * Can you form miy idea, taking the whole of the 
labouring class in a district, what would be the average earnings per 
upon the whole year, taking into acciunt what they 
receive for labour either by money or by land — how much a day 
would it make in your opinion ? 1 have been turning it a good deal 
in my mind, and I think they would not make more than from four- 
pence t$ fivepence per day, one day with another : 1 mean those 
who are tolerably well employed : the others nothing like it. ’ * 

Mr R. Griffith — * Taking into consideration the whole of the la- 
bouring class, the wprk they get, and the payment they receive, can 
you value the day's work as high as at fourpence through the year? 
I should doubt whether it is as much as fourpence : certainly not 
more. * t 

Mr J. Lawler — ‘ Taking into consideration the number of la- 
bourers in any large district of country, and what is paid to them for 
their labour in a year, and dividing the amount paid, so as to sec 
what each man would earn by the day, do you think it would amount 
to fourpence a day ? Fourpence or fivepence a day. ’ — * Not more 
than that ? No. ’ % 

Mr M*Culloch-^^ In order that the wages for labour in Ireland 
may be increased to any thing like what is sufficient to place the 
people in a good condition, to what degree must there be an altera- 
tion between the proportion of the supply of labour and capital ? 1 

do not know that I can answer that question. If I were to be ask- 
ed, how much additional Capital it would require to raise wages from 
one given amount to any other given amount, I should be able to 
give an answer. * — * Suppose instead of fourpence a day, it were 
considered necessary, in order to secure the object of placing them 
in a respectable and decent condition, that they should receive 
twelvepeucc a day ? I should think that, staking the population of 
Ireland at the present time at seven and a half millions, there may 
be about two millions of individuals fit for labour, of sixteen years of 
age, including 500,000 females, which in a country like Ireland 
might be supposed to be able to work at various sorts of labour ; 
then you would require a capital of about 20 millions in order to give 
them eightpence a day of wages. ’ — * In addition to fourpence a 
day ? Yes. ’ — * Why do you assume the population of Ireland to 
be 7^ millions? Because it was very nearly 7 millions in 1 821 ; and 
1 assume that it has been increasing at the same ratio since 1821, 
that it increased from 1810 to 1821.* — * When you mention a capi- 
tal of 20 millions as necessary to be paid for wages of labour, in or- 
der to pay eightpence a day to each day-labourer, in addition to 
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what be now r^oeifos, yon mean that amount of capital to bo io 
dition to the present capital that is now applicable to the employ* 
mentor the people? IJndoubtedly.’-y-* The csiculatton b made 
upon the presumption that ypu are to increase the amount of daily 
wages received by each persem from fourponce to twelveponeea day ? 
Precisely so. In order that a deficient capital may be rnafie mto 
a sufficient one to employ a peoplOf must it not increase faster than 
the rate at which the people are increasing ? Undoubtedly t if thp 
people and capital continue to march abreast^.pr to increase in the 
same ratio, there can be no rise of wages. ’ — ^ From what may ba 
ascertained by experience in matters of this kind» what is ,the gene** 
ral rule upon this head that is laid down by persons acquainted with 
this branch of science, as to the tendency of capital to increase faster 
or slower in proportion to the tendency of population to increase ? 
The commonly received opinion is, that the tendency of population 
is always to outrun the means of subsistence, or to increase faster 
than capital. ’ — ‘ So that in regard to the improvement of the people 
of Ireland, the first difficulty to be overcome is, the general tendency 
of the people to increase faster than the tendency of capital to in.! 
crease ? ^ Undoubtedly ; to increase the proportion of capital to po- 
pulation, is the grand difficulty to be overcome in Ireland. ^ Until 
this difficulty is overcome, do you see any reasonable prospect of tbq 
condition of the people being likely to be improved ? Not the least | 
it is quite impossible it can be improved, until the ratio of capital to 
population be increased. ’ • 

In opposition to all this evidence, it is but fair, howeveff to 
add, that Mr John Leslie Foster, in giving evidence before ihu 
Comniiitee of the House of Lords, said — 

* The principle of dispeopling estate^ is going on to such a length 
that I have serious doubts whether at this* time the population is on 
the whole continuing to increase ; I should not be surprised if it 
should turn out, on inquiry, that it is decreaf^ing. ’ f 

This appears to us a very erroneous view of the subject. 
Mr Foster seems to have forgotten, 1. That turning a man off 
from an estate, is not taking away his life ; 2. Tliat tlie system 
which has prevailed in Ireland of granting long leases, deprives 
landlords of the opportunity of exercising their powers of turn- 
ing ofl^ except as leases fall in ; and, 3. That altlipugh the higher 
class of landlords arc discouraging subletting, the lower order 
of them, and the middlemen, have still an interest in continu- 
ing to sublet. 

Mr McCulloch — * Have you no reason to think that there have 
been causes at work in Ireland to prevent the increase of population 
going on in the same ratio it has done ? No ; 1 am not aware that 
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there have been any in operation/—^ Are you not aware that the 
practice of breaking up small farmsi and consolidating large tracts, 
has bad the effect of expelling the tenantry from many districts, 
and of course of destroying one of the causes of multiplication which 
have been adverted to \ I know that has been acted upon to some 
extent ; but I should not think it could have been acted upon to any 
such extent as to havesalready produced any material change in the 
habits of the people ; they would go to villages or some other parts 
of the country/-—* Do you not think that for the three last years 
immediately past, that would have the effect of retarding the popu- 
lation ? I do not think it would be felt so soon ; it is not easy to 
change the habits of people with respect to population ; such a 
change can only be the result of a long series of continued impres- 
sions. * — * In point of fact, is it not proved by experience, that the 
progressive increase of a people is not easily checked : and that al- 
though pestilence, famine, and other circumstances may for a time 
destroy great numbers, they each may occur without ultimately di- 
minishing the population of a country ? 1 should question whether 

pestilence ever permanently diminished the population of any coun- 
try. A pestilence improves the condition of those who survive ; it 
destroys a portion of the inhabitants without destroying any portion 
of the capital that employs them ; consequently those that survive 
obtain higher wages, and there is a stimulus given to population, 
that generally fills up in a few years the blank which is occasioned 
by the pestilence. * • 

The general healthiness of the people is described in the 
following evidence of Dr Church : 

* Is there much sickness among the lower orders ? No.^ I do not 
think there is now. * Do }^u find there is any thing like an in- 
creased degree of mortality amongst them in consequence of the 
greatly increased number of the people ? No ; I do nert think there 
is, except in times of scarcity ; in general they are healthy.* — ‘ Are 
they able to rear their children well. Without any unusual number of 
deaths in proportion to the number of children ? I think they do.’ — 
* Does the want of employment, and the want of a sufficiency of food, 
appear to you *10 produce any difficulty in rearing children ? No ; 
I think they are healthy ; I see them sometimes come in crowds out 
of theii; cabins, sometimes perfectly naked, and I have been asto- 
nished to see how healthy they are. ’ f 

After giving to the question of the population of Ireland oi>r 
fullest consideration, we are thoroughly convinced that it 
amounts, at the present time, according to Mr McCulloch’s com- 
putation, to 7^ millions; and that it is increasing at the rate of 
id)oiit 200,000 a year. With regard to the question of Capital, 
we cannot see hi what way that can be so augmented as to bring 
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the proportion of it to the peculation to such a ratio as to admit 
of any increase of wages. The ^reat obstacle to its increase 
consists in a want of security, arising from the state in which 
the Catholics are kept, which paralyzes all exertions, and in* 
timidates English capitalists from embarking their money in 
Ireland. 

Mr Croppel^— ^ Do you consider there is any disinclination to in- 
vest English capital in Ireland ? There is no dokibt that there is a 
great indisposition ; and 1 should say not only to invest English 
capital, but Irish capital. Irish capital is coining over to this coun- 
try ; and it must be from some supposition that property in that shape 
is not secure in Ireland under pre^nt circumstanoes. I know one 
particular instance of some parties that intended to have laid out 
money With the view to the establishing of manufactures in Ireland, 
who, on hearing the Catholic Bill was to be thrown out in the House 
of Lords, changed their intention. * * 

Mr Hugh (TConiior, a very opulent Catholic merchant, gave 
the following evidence : 

* Have you ever heard of its being likely that any Catholic pro- 
perty will be transferred out of Ireland, in case the civil disabilities 
to which Catholics arc exposed are longer continued ? I can an- 
swer that question with regard to myself, for I mean to leave Ireland 
in consequence of the civil disabilities ; I find it not a pleasant resi- 
dence.'* f 

Mr 'McCulloch — ^ May not the want of security of property con- 
tribute to obstruct the accumulation of capital? I think it is one of 
the most powerful causes that prevents the transfer of capital from 
England td Ireland.’ — ‘ Does any instance occur in other countries of 
capital being accumulated to a great amount where the principle of 
security of property was not fully establislied ? There is no in- 
stance, I believe, in the history of the world, in w,hich capital has 
been acGuifiulatcd to any extent in any country, in whicli tliere was 
not a very considerable degree of security of prupcrij'^ ; and every ad- 
ditional degree ofinsecurity that has occurred, has had a uniform ten- 
dency to diminish the amount of capital.’ — ‘'Judging from what you 
have had an opportunity of hearing and seeing respecting Ireland, Is 
it your opinion that the state of the laws that affect the different re* 
ligious classes of that country, contributes to prevent the security of 
property being as perfect as it might be ? Yes ; 1 should think these 
laws might be varied so as very much to increase the security of 
property.' — * Under the circumstances of Ireland, taking into con- 
sideration the probable increase of the people, and the probable in- 
crease of capital, is it your opinion that capital is likely to reach that 
amount which will be sufficient to give due employment to the peo- 
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pie ? No ; unless some change tdces place in the political condition 
of Ireland, or in the management of l^ded property in it, 1 see no 
reason wWever to suppose that the condition of the people will 
ever he in the least degree improved.” 

Upon the subject of the tendency of the emigration of Irish 
labourers to Englandi there is the following very valuable evi- 
dence 

Mr Cropper*-^* Supposing the emigration of Irish, labourers to 
continue to increase, do you think it has a tendency to produce an 
equalization of wages in England and Ireland? It is decidedly my 
opinion, that if a state of comfort is not established in Ireland, the 
distress of Ireland must come to this country in the end. * ^ 

Mr M‘Culloch-— ‘ Have you any apprehension of any bad effects 
arising from a great number of Irish labourers coming over to Eng- 
land and Scotland to look for employment and settle themselves ? 
Yes ; I have very serious apprehensions, in so far as respects the iti> 
jurious operation of their competition upon the state of llritish la- 
bourers. * Are you able to communicate to the Committee any 
facts respecting the emigration of Irish labourers to Scotland ? Yes ; 
according to the last census there were ^25,000 natives of Ireland in 
Glasgow; and they operate injuriously to the British labourers in 
two ways ; firsts they operate to reduce the wages by the increased 
number of labourers brought into the market, Elnd the greater com- 
petition there is for employment ; and, sccondhfy they operate in an- 
other way, by the example they set to the English and Scotch la- 
bourers ; they consent to live on an infinitely lower standard of wages 
than they have been accustomed to, so that they teach them that it 
is possible for people to exist, or be tolerably comfortable, so far at 
least as animal spirts go, upon a lower scale of wages- ’ — ^ If the ])o- 
pulation of Ireland goes on increasing at the rate at which it seems 
to go on, will not Great Britain be the natural outlet for the sur|)lus 
of it? Most certainly; if you establish a perfectly easy communica- 
tion between the two countries, you must lay your account with 
having the inhabitants of the one brought down, and those of the 
other raised to a common standard. ^Every increased facility of com- 
munication between the two countries has a tendency to bring about 
such an equalization ; and 1 think that, in the circumstances of the 
case, it will be more likely to be brought about by the degrudation 
of English labourers, than by the elevation of those of Ireland/ f 

There is a great deal of farther evidpiice, on the subject of 
Education, and thccdbcls of the Catholic disabilities in restrain- 
ing industry and impairing the security of capital ; and also 
upon the true consequences of the noii-residciice oJ'inaiiy great 
proprietors. But when we consider how much we have recent- 
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ly said upon all these subjecU, we really do not think ouraelvea 
entitled so soon to resume them $ and ipust therefoi^ deny ohr-* 
selves the gratification of showing how entirely oar opinions are 
here borne out by the evidence to which we have been referring. 
When we look back upon that evidence^) and reflect upon 
the clear and conclusive reasoniUgs which the trde dire for 
the distress it discloses has been redAtly pointed out, it is im« 
possible not to feel a mixture of mortincution and dismay, on 
finding with what pertinacity certain persons in high stations 
still cling to the miserable delusion of those ‘ remedies of iJia- 
^ tistic*LegisIation ’ by which the malady has been tampered 
with, and increased, for the last half century. It teally is not a 
little surprising that one, who, like the Bishoj) of Chester, has 
liad the rare advantage of having been a supporter of boii 
sides of the Irish question, should come forward, at the end of 
this long and anxious deliberation, and disclose, in a solemn 
oration, that the miseries of Ireland are to be rcuuHlied by 
juint-stock companies, public works, bounties on linen and 
llax, and the return of absentee landlords ! 

Tliese jiuerililiesj however, we verily believe, are now tol.er- 
ably harmless; and there is probably no imlividual in the ('a- 
binet who will either avow, pr even tacitly adopt them, as the 
grounds of his opinions. But unfortunately Mc/v/ art' inilucn- 
ces, by wliich the natural blessings of the light that has l)ceii 
obtained have been miserably obstructed, — and there are dissim * 
sioiis, by which the ellorts of the most zealous and enlightened 
have beeii j)araly§)ed. The composite politics of Lord Welles- 
ley and Mr Goiilbiirn are not very likely, we fear, to work out 
the ivdemptioii of Ireland; nor tJie conilictiiig opinions of Mr 
Canning and Mr Peel to IcikI to any great and vigorous mea* 
sures lor her safety and relief. Our great hojie, wc* confess, 
therelbrc, rests now on the force of public opinion, and on the 
vigour and activity of individual members (if Parlianuait. It is 
by f//rm that all the important measures of reform that have* 
lately been carried, as to I'ithes, Police, Revenue, and (Com- 
mercial Intercourse, have been originated, matured, ami ac- 
complished : — and we are confident that they may y(^t carry 
most, if not all of those that remain, if they will only l)ring Ibr- 
ward a distinct motion on each distinct abuse, and renew their 
motions, session after session, without being disheartened by 
failmx*, or disturbed by abuse. 

We have thus, for the third time, endeavoured to fix the at- 
tention of the English public on the miseries and abuses that 
aflcct and degrade the sister kingdom, and vitally^ endaugt i, 
through her, tlic prosperity and safely of the whole eiupii e. 
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As to the remedies by which thbsemay be alleviated or prevent-* 
ed| we shall not now presume' to say more ; but shall conclude 
with a brief enumeration of the practical measures which we 
humbly conceive ought now to be adoptedi in order to carry 
them into efiectt 

U An address to bis Majesty^ to request that his Majesty 
would be pleased to . gis# 'directions to have the laws enforced 
for preventing corrupt practices by sub-sheriiFs in Ireland. 

2. A Bill to regulate Quarter-sessions, the offices of Justices 

of the Peace, and Assistant Barristers, and to appoint a Police 
Magistrate in each county in Ireland. * 

3. A Bill to abolish the office of Lord Lieutenant- General 
of Ireland, and to appoint Lords Lieutenants of counties. 

4* A Bill to amend the laws respecting ejectments and the 
levying of distress, and to give validity to covenants against di- 
lapidations and the subletting of tenements. 

5. A Bill to provide, that whensoever any persons are de- 
sirous to establish a school by private subscription, the Grand 
Jury of the county shall grant to them a sum equal to the 
amount of their subscription^ 

6/ And, though last in our order, the first that should be 
carried, so that these measures may become in any degree use- 
ful, a Bill to Emancipate bis Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects 
of Ireland. 


Abt. XL Biogrqfia di Antonio Canova^' scritta dal CaVf 
t^copoldo Cicognaree : — aggnintivi itn CataLogo dcUe opere del 
Canovay tin saggio delle me hetiere familiavL Venezia, 1825. 

2. Opere di Scultura c di plartica di Antonio Canova^ descritte 
da Isabella Albrizzi. 8vo. Pisa. 

3 . IJesigtis Jrom the Worhs of Homer^ Dante^ Eschpltts and 

Hesiod. By J. Flaxman, R. A. Fol. London and Rome. 

Tt will scarcely be denied, that the advancement of intelli- 
gence, and the acquisition of knowledge, have been greater 
in Britain during the last ten years than at any former period 
of our history. A more general cultivation both of science and 
of literature has taken place ; and many country book clubs 
and reading rooms now supply excitements and gratifications 
more stimulating and more varied than could have been found, 
sixty years since, in the libraries of the wealthy and powerful. 
Rapid as has been the increase of our population, the increase 
of reading and thinking has been still more rapid ; and rags 
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and potatoes in Ireland hare not been more prdiiBc of nonib^i^ 
than schools, scientific instkations, lectures tod public 
have been of information. One of Very^s or Beattvituer*s in*<- 
terminable bills of fare, does not contrast more foi^ibly with 
the dinner of a Welch curate^ than do the conversation and 
acquirements of the middle classes of society of the present day, 
when compared with those of their ancestors of the last centuvy. 
It is most true, that in former times| gigantic minds arose, 
seeming to concentrate within themselves ail that was withdrawn 
from their contemporaries; but these, like the oxen roasted 
whole, the barbecued hogs- and the overflowing w%ssail bowls, 
were the banquets of rare festivals, rather than the ordinary food 
of the multitude. Mr Gibbon compares the diffusion of letters to 
the breaking up of a golden image, which, ceasing to exist as a 
wonder of art, circulates in the more useful shape of coin, cx* 
tending wealth and industry among all classes. This universal 
advancement has produced an extended cultivation of elegant 
literature, and a taste for the fine arts. The increased inter* 
course with the Continent, occasioned by a state of pence, and 
the peculiar circumstances of the times, may have contributed to 
this in some degree. The acquisition of the Elgin Marbles, the 
formation of a National Gallery of Painting, the liberality with 
which private collectionshavebeenlately opened to the public, ahd 
the purchase of many of the finest works of modern art by Eng- 
lish collectors, have had some share in producing these results ; 
but speaking generally, they may be considered rather as the 
cfiects, than as the causes of the new interest excited by the 
works of painting and sculpture. It is the knowledge and men- . 
tal improvement so happily progressive, which have given to sub- 
jects of this description their real interest. We have not, in this 
country, substituted a love of the arts, either for the perform- 
ance of active duty, or the acquisition of practical knowledge* 
We may consider the arts, thus engrafted upon literature, as tno 
leaves and flowers of a magnificent plant, captivating not only 
by their beauty and fragrance, but as proving the soundness of 
the branches and the vigour of the root. When we consider tlie 
annual thousands who visit the British Museunt and the An- 
gcrstcin Gallery, and when wo perceive that they no longer ex- 
clusively consist of what arc affectedly termed the privileged 
classes, it is evident, that a taste for what is elegant and orna- 
mental is rapidly following the love of what is really solid and 
irnportant. 

One very satisfactory consequence has already attended the im-« 
provement. Here, as in every other case, true knowledge and 
Snairected taste have tended to expel the pedantry of art, and the 
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jargon of connoisseurship ; and Foote, were he now livings 
would find it necessai^ to seek, rather in his imagination than 
ii^ society, for the critic, whose ait consisted in cabalistic forms of 
words, and to whose forged coinage ignorance alone could give 
a false currency. To this thegoM sense of Reynolds mainly 
contributed* The contemptuous shifting of his trumpet check- 
ed the claims of affectation \ and to his writings may perhaps 
be traced the first popularity of the arts in England* Great as 
were his merits as a painter, it was from the connection he esta- 
blish^ between art and general literature that our national 
, taste received its chief impulse. The President of the Royal 
Academy became more powerful as a member of the Literary 
Club. Burke was his colleague and fellow-labourer ; the genius 
of Barry, daring and eccentric, aided in the work; and this 
union of art and literature is continued in our days in the ele- 
gant verses of Shee, and the illustrations of Flaxman, worthy of 
the divine poets to whom he has devoted his abilities. 

Various ingenious observations have been made to ascertain 
the relative importance of the pencil and of the chisel. Into 
those lists * where Sculpture with her rainbow sister vies,' we 
intend not to enter; but it is a singular fact, that whilst wc can 
believe that there does not exist in all Europe a single histori- 
cal painter whose name will survive the century, a school of 
sculpture lias arisen, including individuals of different countries, 
from Denmark and Britain to Italy, whose merits have been 
acknowledged as infinitely superior to all except the great mas- 
ters of the art. Wc are inclined to hope that our readers will 
feel an intet'csi in the life of one of the most considerable men 
who have advanced, or rather restored, this branch of modern 
art, and whose name is prefixed to the present article. Ilis his- 
tory wc consider not only agreeable as a narrative, but useful 
as an example ; and bis youthful labours and energy arc as im- 
portant a lesson of industry and perseverance, as his matured 
taste is a model of excellence. The life of Franklin is scarcely 
more instructive to practical readers than that of Canova to 
young artists. In no other class of men is an exaggerated con- 
fidence. in genius, and a scorn of what is falsely termed the 
drudgery of application, more dangerous and more prevailing. 
To no other class have carelessness and improvidence been 
more fatal. It is therefore importaiot to hold up to imitation the 
example of one df tl)e most celebrated artists of modern times, 
whose success may be distinctly traced to his industry, patience, 
*and perseverance; and who, in the midst of fame and adulation 
sLifiicient to intoxicate an ordinary mind, still maintained tlie 
calmnesiS) prudteice and simplicity, of good sense and sound 
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.principles. Canova never eeems t6 have thought that he couild 
discover a royal road to pt^minence : kmd facUem esse 
was fully admitted by him ; and the advice of his contemporaries, 
the precepts of criticbn^ constant study, both of nature and of 
the ancient models, ware resorted to as the real means of ad* 
vancing himself in his profession. To the latest period of his 
life, he appears to have eagerly embraced every opportunity of 
improvement; and it is stated by bis biographer, (Vila, p. 23), 
that when his group of Venus and Adoni^ executed 27 years 
previously, was deposited in his studio in passing through 
Rome, he employed himself in correcting the faults Which his 
advanced judgment then enabled him to discover. 

Antonio Canova was born at Possaguo, a village of the Ve-* 
netian Alps, in the year 1757. Sculpture became his own, (to 
use a legal phrase), no less by inheritance than by purchase, 
his father and grandfather having been both artists. When he 
was only three years of age, his father died ; and his mother 
having married a second time, he became altogether dependent 
upon his uncle Pasino Canova, who accustomed him from his 
earliest youth to works of desifrn and of modelling. This early 
initiation laid the foundation of that extraordinary facility which 
characterized Canova in his powers, both of invention and 
execution. At this period, Bernard!, commonly called II 
Toretto, one of the principal sculptors of those times, fixed 
himself in the neighbourhood of Possaguo, and undertook the 
instruction of Canova, wdio worked under his superintendence 
for some years. It was during this interval tliat he became 
known to Giovanni Falier, a noble Venetian, whose patronage 
was as freely given as it was gratefully received. Tin’s pafriaw 
age was not only bestowed with generosity, but with good 
sense ; and the feelings of obligation it excited were never ef- 
faced from the mind of Canova. Indeed one of his most en- 
gaging qualities was the warmth of his aflections, and the pnde 
with which, in the midst of tlie glories of his subsequent life, 
he acknowledged and repaid the favours he had received in 
liyouth. Little did the Venetian noble imagine, that the peasant, 
to whose support and instruction he so liberally contributed, 
would in future times be ranked among the most cciebraletl 
artists of Italy,— that his fame would survive the indepciulenco 
of the standard of St Mark, — and that future conquerors and 
beauties should seek the aid of his art to convey to posterity 
their forms and features. In the year 1791, Canova writes in 
the following manner to the son of his first patron. 

^ V. E. non puu credere quanto la Casa Falier mi stia al cuorc. 
Ho presente tutto, tutto ! Ho avanti gli occhi, e nel cuorc, i beneficj 
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le fnsinua^iidni, av^si mordi e tdentifiiii dell adorablle Padre 
e mo ! percbe tal credo che si {) 03 sa chtamare quello del quele si 
rWeve resi»ten,»a civile. * 

Even at a much later period^ Jn 1817, when Canova was 
raised to the order of nobilityi the saSie feelings of strong ob- 
ligation are expressed with equal sensibility. 

< Se Soho trascurato nello scrivere, non lo ^ perd il cuor mio nel 
ricordersi di lei e delf eccelleotissima sua famiglia. Ne vuole ella 
unaprova? Ecool^ ?S.appia, che nella stemma niia, ho addotato 
gli emblenii d*Orfeo e d^Euridice, in memoria delle due prime mic 
statue/ ordihatemi datf adorabile Padre suo; dalle quali statue, dCVo 
riooudscere tl principio della mia esistenza civile. ’ 

As the last proof of his gratitude, Canova erected a monu- 
ment to the memory of his early protector, in wliich he not on- 
ly marked his tenderness by the character of tlie design, but 
recognised the protection he had received in the following in- 
scription. ' 

JOH • FALERIO • PAT " VEN • ANT • CANOVA * 

QVOD • EIVS • MAXIME * CONSILIO * ET * 

OPERA • STATVARIAM' EXCOLVIT-* 

PIETATIS - ET BENEFICIOR ‘ MEMOR * 

But to return to the studio of Canova. At the age of four- 
teen, he executed his earliest subsisting work in marble, Alas 
for the glories of Venice 1 The palazzo Farsetti, which in 
1771 w'as the scat of art and literature, has, under tlie protec- 
tion of the Holy Alliance, become a common inn (the Gran 
Brittagna) ; and as substitutes for those proud patricians whose 
ancestors had conquered Cyprus and Constantinople, and whose 
names were chronicled in "the libto d'oroy porters, gondoliers, 
and laquais de place, now rest their loads upon the two marble 
baskets of fruit and flowers, — the earliest works of Canova ! Ci- 
cognara laments this profanation as loudly as prudence and an 
Austrian police permit; and he sighs over these elegant orna- 
ments, which he describes as 

^ Mutilati e guasti per esscre di continue esposte ad ogni urto c a 
servir d’appoggio e di riposo ai carichi pesanti, die i facchini traspor-f 
tano nel pian terreno agli appartamenti occupati dai viaggiatori. ’ 

To estimate fairly the merits of Canova, it is necessary to 
consider the stale of sculpture at Venice, when he commenced 
his studies. The early works of sculpture in Italy, after the 
revival of the arts, are distinguished by the same characteristics 
which mark the early schools of paintings, — formality, simpli- 
city, and truth. 

* Noi viggiamo,’ observes Licoguera, * che gli scultori del quot- 
trocento condussero facte a un grado di eccellenza, particolarmente 
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in ciQ che riguardd respreasione, e quell’ unziene e aempHdta tM 
eui 81 raf&gurayano i «oggetti deyoti, mentre )e arti serviyano al cult<H 
che prima d'ogni ultra cosa contribui al loro resorgimento t e fei al-* 
lora che i marmi apirarono;, tjimidamente tutta )a delcez^ la pieta» il 
commovimcnto rcligioso llettato dalla pura imitaaione del natiiraJe^ 
huche poi spbentro l^avida brama di sorprenclere e mettero piu in 
evidenza I'artista, col sagrificio del’ ingepuita degli afietti. Atlara fij 
che, impadroniti nolle pratiche, gli deldnqtie cento acblporono 

con meggior ardimento, ma col tipo detibM ideale cercaio poi fuor 
deir antico, colla spcranza d’emergere pii^ acoasero quel che 

crcdeveno giogo di servile imitazione della e.l^ 

troppo per uno spazio, nel quale di licenza li tfeveriiA 

venue abbandonata du coloro che successero nell^ pbltSp^Ore $ e# 
privi della forza e della seienza del Buoiiaroti, non sappefQ fiirai per* 
donare quo’ difetti ch’cgli riesci come scuUore a far quaai idolat* 
rare dal suo secolo.' 

• The succeeding age was that of affectation and bad |a8te— 
neither possessing the simplicity of early times, nor the vigour 
and originality oi the days of Michelangelo. Toretto, the mas- 
ter of Canova, and the school to.whicli he belonged, had been 
engaged in working high reliefs for altar-pieces and architec- 
tural decorations. In many of these the essential characteris- 
tics of sculpture were lost, and bad attempts were made at exe- 
cuting pictures in marble. The first statues of Canova, those 
of Orplicus and Euridice, partook of the errors we have describ- 
ed; but completed as they were at the age of 16, they afford- 
ed a promise of better things, which promise was soon fulfilled. 
The Venetians, jiroud as they were of their young countryman, 
were resolved not to deprive him of tlie benefit of cultivating 
his art elsewhere. To form his style, it was iiulispcm sable that 
he slioiild visit Rome, and should study the treasures ol’ aiicit^ijt 
art preserved at the Vatican and Capitol. The zeal of his pa- 
tron and protector Falier, procureil for Canova a pension of 
300 ducats, to be continued during the term of three years, ri 
period considered as sufficiently long for the completion of his 
education. The good sense, as well as the gratitude witli whicli 
Canova speaks of this very moderate allowance, and of the nd* 
vantages which it procured, afford a most useful lesson to young 
artists who may have to struggle with })enury in the early parts 
of their career. 

* Pare che la divina elemenza abbia voluto per questo mezzo ac« 
cordermi quel bene ch’io tanto desiderava ; quello, cioe, di potermi 
consacrare inticramente alfarte, senza che il pensicre delle proprie 
Bussistenze ml avesse a distrarre. Ora crederei di fare un furto sa- 
crilego, se defrandassi I'atte d’una sola ora del giorno. * 

The simplicity of his habits enabled him to maintain his iii- 
3 
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dependence lipofi the very Imiited income he thep possessed ; 
find, al the hazard bf incurring the displeasure of «^«ur female 
readers, we transcribe the foUowing e&lrAcit frotn obe of his let-* 
ters, written in 1794>:~ , . 

* lo imo poyero uotno ; ma m biaogno di peco, bosi non 

temo di pptermi troxare dappertni;td^ puJ occorrermi. Mo- 

bile spero di non prebdetta pid ; d/ atmepo se lo dovessi fare, la 
pjrenderei avaozato, potSlr ;^^pel^scmpre quioto, ed attendere alia 
mia arte, che tah!ld'iinc|fj;\B che esigetutto ruomo, senzapcrditadi un 
ikiomenfo.* " '‘'1- 

Atth^ of arrival at Rome, the style of practi- 
cal^ Criticism on tlic arts had, it is true, been 

JaS|i*ridib^ cultivated; but when it is considered that Gavin 
Hahiilton, Puccini, Bottoni and Volpato, were among the most 
distinguished artists then existing, it must be obvious that a stu- 
dent %hp wished to rise beyond tiimc mediocrity, must have 
soujpit nigher models. Yet were these persons Canova’s judges; 
,ana it is almost ludicrous to think, when the comparative me- 
rits of the parties is considered, that these very inferior artists 
should have been destined to decide upon the fate and prospects 
of him who so greatly surpassed them. Canova describes his 
first exhibition of the Danlalus and Icarus to have been * una 
* vera agonia di morte. ’ Yet the very faults of his contempo- 
raries may not have been useless to him ; his progress was so 
rapid, that even more accomplished and less generous rivals 
could not have retarded his advancement. The times in which 
he lived were not in all respects unfavourable. Criticism and 
learning bad applied tiicmsclves to all branches of the arts, to 
investigate the general principles of taste, and to illustrate all 
the models of excellence. The writings of Algarotti, of Win- 
klcman, of Lanzi, and of Visconti ; the discoveries at Hercu- 
laneum, and the publication of Sir William Hamilton's V^cs; 
the great work of Stuart upon the Antiquities of Athens; #ic 
liberal encouragement and elegant taste of some of the reigning 
Popes — all contributed to the success of Canova, by preparing 
the public mind to appreciate his merits. He profited by all 
these advantages ; and one of his patrons having presented him 
with a block of marble, he undertook and executed, in his 25th 
year, the Theseus, his first great work. 

From this period may be dated the glories of Canova. But 
his laborious industry seemed to augment with his fame. Be- 
fore the year 1800, he had already given to the world some of 
his most successful performances; the monuments of Ganganclli 
and Rezzonico ; the of Adonis, and of Cu* 

pid and Psyche; the Help, and me Sommariva Magdalen* His 
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btogrftpl^ Infartti» ii% that^i in completinir these very e»di|Wile 
ismamf Genova hod not yet availed fiimselr of the system hi «£» 
tecyrards adopted* of employing inferior herids to work dotlrit 
the merbie in the drstk^tanee* and by measurements andmarir* 
ing of points, to relieve the principal artist from that portion 
of labour which is purely mdianicalf His earliest htailies ivsfre 
executed entirely by his own hands | fUld his eonsthutton iMifp* 
fefed materially from these eXlta0ni|masy physical exeitioni. 
Tanniiii, who has written a inedibal of his last illtlessi 

states, that v*‘ / 

< La lunga e assidua faiica che il Canova ShiMMeiAo^ ScolMttl 
il punncggiamcnto della Manbuctudinc, ncl rnodumStbhn Mn Gsil^ 
ganclli, e le giubbe dei Lconi in quello a papa llezzooico, rh tSfe eho 
gli abb isho le cobtole del dcstro lato ; tanto e dannoso ai giovani, mi 
diccva il Canova, additandomi quella parte appianata del suo petto, 
il non aver chi hu dalle prime saviamentc li gmdi nellc iticccaniohe 
deir arte.* 

It is meUincIioly to think that his devotion to Ins favourite 
pursuit should thus have led to a species of nuiUyrdoni. 

I'he IVeslincss of his early affeciions, and the fulness of Ins 
^latitude tow.uds his early patrons and piotectors, have beetl 
already noticed. When his suitcss produced n ealtli, his piotec^ 
tioii of rising merit ^^as eipially admirable, 'rhe lloinan Aca- 
demy of Anticjuity endowed by him ; pensions were grant 
ed to young studqj^ ; prizes wore established for the nu^t suc- 
cessful woiks, aiitl charilies for poor artists, and for the wdve«r 
and families of those who died in w.int. The woiks under- 
taken by his onh'is and at his expense, were of princely 
iTuignificcnce. His liberality in these respects seemed as 
boundless as his enthusiasm for the arts. He proposed gratui- 
tously to execute statues for the beautiful San Micheli Chapel 
at Verona. ITo furnished, also gratuitously, the busts of the 
celebrated men of Italy, whicli form so interesting an addition 
to the Capitolinc gallery. The temple which he iindeitook to 
erect near the spot of his nativity, and to wdiich he devoted the 
I 5 avings of his life, and the last and most perlect of his designs, 
are unexampled evidences of the magnificence and libcralil}^ ol 
his s)idril. 

Such genius and such generosity made^ Canova celebrated 
throughout all Europe; and when, in 1815, it pleased the 
Allied powers, more fforn a desire of vengLaiice than a Jove oi 
justice, to restore to Italy the treasures ol which she had been 
despoiled, the Venetian sculptor received what lie felt to 
higiiest and most gratifying reward. He was intrusted to su- 
perintend thercnunal of those triumphs of art, regarded by 
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hhn sDcl by hi$ countrytnetn with all c»ptjNsiiks|||Kppr^ 
ing t6 adoratitm. His^as thetaakto i^|>laoe tbe 

^mmela on which his own formedti^nd from 

Vkhence he might anticipate the preseitlF^P to Italy of the only 
tglory which tyranny ba4 to find, in a 

letter of Canorous to Cooht lioope^ w^te n from 

Baris in Octobet: ISld^ urith what^acuteness he nodjH 
einsnts, and the diviif^bMiOf 4)^^ adopted in all tl]i8PIH|htions 
of the AllW ^ 11, meglio si e tolto,' he his 

eollNeaDip^ ^ g tul|o per for'/a di bajonette Prussiane^ Aus- 
* ; poiclie qucste Ire poten^se specialmente 

^tlngfiiltfnapaga le spese — Bella cosa ! ’ Well 
liraw was this exclamation justified : for in this, as in all other 
Continental proceedings, whilst the benefit was for others, the 
burthen of payment rested upon the British people. We doubt 
not that Canova’s observation would have found an echo in all 
the European* cabinets, and that the fraternities of Mettcrnichs 
throughoqt the world, as well as their employers, were ready 
, tb exclaim, ^ L’Inghilterra paga le spese ; Bella cosa !’ 

, ^ I'he character ol such an individual as Canova would, in any 
country, have deserved respect and esteem ; but amongst a peo-* 
pie 60 excitable as the Italians, the enthusiasm which it inspired 
was boundless. His death took place at a time when some of the 
niost important discussions were in progress before that Council 
of Conspirators, which called itself an European Congress ; and 
even the important interests which were at stake, seemed for a 
mbiUent to be forgotten in the fate of the. artist. By his death- 
bed watched many of the surviving nobles of Venice, who con- 
sidered that, with him, vanished the last memorial of their coun- 
try*8 greatness. The vase in which, in times of republican 
glpry, the votes of the senate had been taken, supported bis 
raneral lamp. The design which he had furnished for the tomb 
of Titian, was appropriately adopted as the monument of the 
sculptor. An antique vusc of porphyry was deposited in the 

f iery of the Academy, with the inscription, con . magni • 
fOVA^ ; and on the pedestal beneath was inscribed, in letters 
gold, QVOD . MVTVl . AMOniS . MONVMENTVM . IDEM . GLD- 
RIAE . INCITAMENTVM . SIET. 

Canova died in having executed 53 statues, 12 groups 
and monuments, busts and relievos, amounting to the extraor- 
dinary ni^ber of 176 complete works. These are now disper- 
sed all wer Euro|lj|i|i many of them being the ornaments of 
British collections^ It is a whimsical coincidence, that the 
Statue designed as ^emblem of the Roman Catholic faith should 
be in the possession of the Earl Brdwnlow, and that the colossal 
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^ute xmiament the sulrctte of ibolIMfct 

or W<!i9ti|gton t btnre all excited admiration 

we the British public iV h0tf 

on the Whole^ thm itlial of 

''fbrej^ers, ’ '* * /’ ' >.'* 

That we consider Cano^^!i|^:#i^^ e^ioeoce/anct me^ 

rlt^'is obvious, froni our 'pretHj8|m HeexOelm 

in that particular style, to Whiop]P^^^patly 
attention. But that style Was peithei^'^W|||a^ 

Beauty and Grace were his divinities 
<the shrines of‘ mightier gods. To apply 
dat dulcibus vitiis,’ might be too severe; 

docs not possess the highest species of merit. Mostofnia wbrlfcs 
are resemblances, rather than creations; he never was able .to 
tread effectually 

Di Michelangeol la terribil via. ' , " 

Indeed, in one of his letters, he not only admits that this more 
poetical style was not imitated by him, but that he disapproved 
of it on principle. • 

* A me sembra/ be observes, * die Michelangelo abbia eletto 
espressamentc dalle mosse contorte e convulse, specialmcnte nello 
braccia atteggiate a fozzia di zeta, per aver campo di esprimere e 
scalpirc Ic parti e i muscoli piu rilevati; producendoli con violeuaa 
pill che naturale. 11 gruppo d’Ercole con Anteo* gli ha moStratO 
^ chiaramente il cammino : ma lo studio di quelle forme era poi sempre 
subordinato *al genio e senso particolare del Buonaroti ; — il qtisle $i 
e valuto costantemente delle operc antiche, per modelarle sullo stile 
8U(i proprio, e per imprimcrc sulle produzioni sue quel carattere 
gonfio ed alterato ch’ era il suo elementb. * 

Even admitting that this criticism were correct, it would 
still be evident that Canova bad mistaken * reverse of wrong for 
right;’ and in avoiding the extreme of anatomical ' force and 
muscular development, that he had too exclusively addicted 
himself to that flowing outline and polished surface. 

‘ Ove ne nodo appar, ne vena eccede. ’ 

Hence it is, that his favourite subjects were those of female 
^grace or youthful beauty. Paris, Perseus, Palamcdcs, Psyche, 
Hebe, Venus, Nymphs and Dancers, are the most popular of 
, his works. In many of these there was an approach to affbe* 
.tation and to French taste, more particularly in his draperies^ 
.Even hia admirer Pindemonte describes tliis mult, though with- 
out admitting it to be such, when be observes upon the 
of Hebe — , 

Spirar qui vento ogni papilla crede ' 
la gonna sventolar, cheyretlolosa 
Si ripiega ondeggiando, e indietro riede. 

Kk2 



Sfi6 (tatuumh^Jialian Sadj^vn., 

CsntfTii delights in the elegant and voIuptacMitforittliikth whitfli 
Tasse peoples the gardens of Arihid«i rtithtir than in th# terrible 
truth or sublime inventions of Dttutei Htjove* the etej^ial bine 
aitd sunshine t>f his Italian oUmate better inan. the storm, clouds 
Mid whirlwind, in which >n mbre pM|t})M genius rejoices, and 
which it endeavours to ilircfits lllia preference niay^ have a- 
riwn froM various hrst may have been his failure 

when he passed the pag^ar Innits which he generally asMgnod 
to his genit|s. {lijl^Wl^s at the sublime were unsuccessful. 

^|{e the Hector and Ajnx, are but se- 

Even in the Athletae of the Vatican, 
tp nave lost all beauty and grace, without acquiring 
originality and strength. Tlie second cause which may have 
acted on his sryle, vias the lateness of the period at which his 
atudy of the Athenian marbles commenced. Cicognera ob^ 
^serves, that, after Caniova’s visit to England, 

* Aiichc in questa epoca della vita di un tanto arteficc i conosci* 
tori troveranno un progresso verso I’eccellenza, derivantc evidonte-* 
nsente dall’ aver cgli a suo belP agio la prima vcilta conteinplati i 
niarmi di Fidia nel musco Britannico. Cio ne disse cgli, ai suo ri« 
torno ; il profitto die ne trasse, la devozione con cui stava sempre iu 
arninira^^ione di quei niodclli, e suggetto di molte considerazioui ; ed 
cgli stesso ccmvcnnc su quanlo da alcuni gli venne avvertito del 
pa$si ulteiioii fatti nelf arte, e delle piu visibili pcifczioni in alcune 
sue opere, dobso il ritoino da Londra. ' From this vi&it to Britain 
originated some of the latest and best works of the Italian 
artist; the Magdalen in Lord Liverpool’s eolicciion, and the 
magnificent Pietn modelled for the temple at Possaguo. Though 
imnble, even in these his highest efforts, to reach the true sub- 
lime, he nevertheless succeeded admirably when he endeavour- 
ed to unite individual truth with ideal beauty ; and iii the few 
woiks of this description which he has left, he suggests many 
causes of regwt for not having ventured further. The Soni- 
mariva Magdalen, the figure of the blind man, feeble and ex- 
hausted, iu the monument of the Archduchess Christina; and 
(though Cif a very different class) the Lions at the base of the 
tomb of Ilezzonico, prove what he might have effected by aban- 
doning more fretjiiently the conventional forms of art, ami 
trusting boldly to nature and to truth. He could not indecKl 
have ventured on a class of subjects in which, ns in the Lao- 
eoon, we perceive ‘ torture dignifying pain but the examples 
of the D} mg Gladiator, and of the Niobe group, might have 
raised him above the graceful insipidity and elegant cumtHon^ 
plaee lu which he generally devoted his skilU 



Hi0 oM|ton» iiave ventured to give may apf^ear $o ll*f1i»» 
lieei, thflilw'aire com|)elM to follow the subject sonKdwhet mr«* 
their. In aculpturUy |>fti(iting» end in poetry, we are unwiiUitg^ 
to assign the first {dune to any but to those creative geninsest 
who add to the general sooroei of pleasure by discovery, abd 
invention. Let any perstm who has attentively consider^ the 
subject inquire which' has (riVeo hlw the highest graUfication» 
the sight of a work of art which exciting siidple re- 

membrances, or of one which sifgglMi |iir#>notnbinationSi or ail 
original and powerful train of images Meiliofjf 

is a less fertile source of pleasure in thei^ than ifttginatien# 
It an aspiration after invention, which disttngllll^lw t|lt truly 
great artist. It is to this which Raphael allude^ Svhefi in h& 
letter to Casliglionc he observes, ‘ il model lo nih> 4 lodato 

* da molti belli ingogiii ; nia io mi levo^ col pensiet\ pin alto * 

* ed, essendo carestia di belie donne, io mi servo di cetta idM 

* eke mi viene nclla mente. * It is this which, in a beautiful 
sonnet, Michael Angelo describes as the merit of Dante. 

Dal niondo scese ai cicclii abissi, c poi 
Che I’uno c Taltro inferno vide, a Dio 
Scorto dal gran petuier vivo salio ; 

E ne die in terra vero lumc a noi. 

I'he same great artist, in another passage, exemplifies a similar 
feeling. 

Si ben col suo fattor Topra consona 
Che a lui mi levo per divin concetti 
E quivi injormc i pensier tutti. 

It was under the influence of such feelings that the Sislinc cha- 
pel was painted ; and it is to the want of thcbe diviner impulses 
that wc attribute the comparative want of force and originality 
in Canova. Ilis works arc parodies upon thosantique ; and re- 
semble that cenlo which is called a modern Greek or Latin ode. 
The Perseus brings up the image of the Apollo ; the Venus 
that of the goddess of the Tribune ; and the Dancing Nymphs 
the designs upon the Vases. This cficct is the more dangerous, 
because the comparisons thus suggested arc infinitely disadvan- 
^geous to the modern sculptor. The Elgin Marbles, the Torso^ 
the Venus of Mylo, the Ludovisi Mars, and in modern times we 
may add the works of Michaelangelo in marble, of Giandi, 
Bologne, and Ghiberti in bronze, and of Flaxman in relleVOn 
excite new trains of original emotions, varied and intense. 

Our last sentence has brought us from Italy to Britain ; and 
we feel some piide in turning homewards. We have already seeb 
that the possession of thcElgiii Marblesicd Canova to seek amongst 
ns hifi advancement towards excellence. At the poliod of 
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pintr^ir. iame j^ius wliich exhibits its elegattee ^ 

Wreath ePLillieg whid|l crpwD a female tomb at Cmremonti DH^ 
pand« itself V in reprteenting the iraried pictures of the Shield cC 
Achilles. These iMfe the works which have contribqted to fo^ii 
the taste, not only oFthe j^abltCt but of the artists d^pos^ (q 
ibllow the example so gltmioasly given# 

The fame of these designs in fomsigii countries is even greeter 
than in our own. It is singular. that with the peeilv 

liar excellency which distmguishhk fitr national sculpttt!*% 
more of merit should not exist in our IMgieunis and pU^ht* 
monuments. Perhaps boards of oiHciuU tlineei Ogd odfmmttasi| 
of taste may not form the best school of arts. 3^ OWpitS ^ 
the last thirty years ought to have led to a different tCtwdtk 
During the late wars, the eminent men who have fallen in dia 
service of their country have been but too numerous, and Par* 
liament has been profuse (perhaps to a fault) of monuments ta 
commemorate their glory and tlieir loss. Those would hftVa 
opened the noblest field for the artist. The higher feelinga * 
connected with national glory, with the attachment of free ci3^ 
zens to a free state, would, we might hope, have stimulated the 
enthusiasm of the artist. Here we might have anticipated^ that 
* ‘in thos(» niaiisioiis where the mighty rest,’ the names of our 
departed statesmen and warriors would have been handed down 
to posterity by the successful efforts of our great artists. Wa 
cannot imagine any object much more deeply interesting tlmn^ ' 
a collection of inonuiiients thus created by national gratitudiQ 
for public services and for departed genius. Our shrines were 
worthy of being wt 11 filled. Westinnistei:, in all its poetic beauty^ 
connected as it is with historical rcincinbrances, and with those 
Houses of Parliaincnt where our statesmen and sages had ac* 
uuired their tame; JSt Paul’s, only second to the most noble of 
Christian temples, round whose vault our trophies might have 
been placed and banners hung, and with names to coinmemo* 
rate like those of Chatham, Fox, Pitt, Nelson, Abercromby^ 
Moore, and Byron — these ought to have Jed to the erection uf 
n series of monuments worthy of Great Britain. The tombs 
of these great men, bearing simple but expressive inscriptions^ 
would have furnished new motives to 'the young, and frcsJl 
anergy to those who labour for honourable distinction ; • 

non e solo 

, per gli cstinti la tomba — 

The living would have been worshippers in a real temple pt 
British gratitude ; and tlie sensation which every scholar faelt 
in visiting the tombs of * the starry Galilleo, of Michaelaiige)o»' 
of Maccbiavelf of Alfieri, Filongieri C qui gloriam Uterariam kth 
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ffeftlavit’) in the Santa Croce, would, in our cowtry^^d under ^ 
our popular institutions, have been increuited a thousand fold. 
But our national monuments have been^ generally speaking, 
failures. Wc have in the first pliE^c^ failed, by the extent to 
which the system has been iiyudtcioiisly carried. The cur* 
fancy has been depreciated by an over issue. The excitement 
produced by a great name ts iikeutridieed, on finding it succeed- 
ed by one memorable only a coronet, a mitre, or a preben- 
dal stall. Our ^condltnMtalce has been in the character of the 
usual deidgns. 'Our monuments want all individuality. They 
aeeh abstract feelings, rather than to record parti- 

Ottiak, nMStdess or worth. ^ The veiled form of allegory suits 
not Wy strong emotion. The figures of Courage or Wisdom, 
however well drawn or mythologically represented, speak 
a muck less eloquent language to the heart than the forms of 
Kelson or of Uomilly. The shaft of death, the trumpet ofw 
fame, and even the anchor of Britannia herself, deserve to be 
laid upon the shelf, with the darts, torches, crooks and pipes, 
which are banished by sense and taste, even from the verses of 
Bchool-boys. ‘ Toutes Ics glaces du nord, ’ observes Boileau 
on a similar subject, * nc sont pas plus froides que ces pensecs. ’ 
Who that has admired the simple statue of Newton in Trinity 
Chapel, would wish to see it replaced by an Urania with her 
sphere, even though her eight sisters were summoned to her 
assistance ? Who would prefer the inflated bombast of the 
French school, as furnishing a design for the monument of 
^apoleon, to the following picturesque lines of Manaoui ? 

O ! quante volte cl tacito 
Morir d*un giorno inerte 
Chimati i rai fulminci, 

Le braccia ai sen consertc, 

Stella — e dci di die fur on o 
L’assalse il sovvenir ! 

There may be individuals who considerHbese observations un- 
important. There is a sect in Europe, if not in this country, 
who, conscious of their own wortlilcssness, seek to undervalue 
excitements to future patriotism derived from memorials of 
past glory. Wc ourselves have seen the slaves of the Bourbons 
obliterating from the entablature of the Pantheon the inscrip* 
tion, Aujp grands hommes^ la patnv reconnaissante ! But for such 
we write not — with them we have no sympathy, nor desire any 
communion. But Usy^osc who wish to hold up {he mighty 
dead as examples oW^cllcnce to the living— to those who 
believe that men will thiim but the more justly the more deeply 
they fee}— we now venture to address ourselves ; confident tha£ 
whatever may be thought of our suggestions, our motives wilj 
ppt bp condemned. 
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Aberdeen^ Lord, act of respecting entails, clefcctb in, and ubjeclioni 
to, 4f55» 

Absenieesy Irish, estates of, how managed, and for what rt^aso&s Iti 
many cases proprietors disinclined to lesidc on them, 70. 

Absenteeism^ supposed Injuries of, 55 — by what arguments refuted, 
in so far as the question of expenditure is concerned, 5i> — alleged 
origin of, 70 — to what other cause rather than ahscntceifrm, tlie 
poverty of the labouring classes to be attributed, 76. 

Adran^ titular bishop of, his embassy to the court of Versailles, front 
what quarter, and consequences of, 3b0. 

Advocates^ Faculty of, their resolutions respecting existing entails, 
458. 

jfjffairSf civil, of Ireland, how managed, 462 — the Court of King*a 
Bench, 463 — duty of a shcriH', how performed, ib. — Quarter- 
sessions, state of, 468 — Grand Juries, how selected, 469 — Civil 
Bill Courts, description of, 470— Manor Courts, 472 — Courts of 
Conscience, 473 — Magistracy, 474 — executive government, 482 
—Church establishment and tithes, 483— landlord and tenant, 484 
—ejectments, ib. — levying distress, 485 — non-alienation, 5tc., 4S(> 
—its population and rate of increase, 48b — meabures proper to be 
adopted for her improvement, 496. 

AlpSf HannibaPs passage over, to whom we arc indebted for tho only 
intelligible account of, and reasons for this preference, 161— 
errors into which authors have tallcn respecting the passage over, 
169— distance of the march, by what author carefully stited, 178 
—at what place passed, 186— which the easiest road over, 188— 
length of time taken by Hannibal, and journey of, 191. 

America, Wanderings in, 299 — peculiar taste of the author of tliia 
work, 300 — Indian tribe in, 301 — ^voyage from Quebec to Mon- 
treal, feelings excited on that occasion, and by what, 314— charac- 
ter of this book, 315. 

Arguments used by the friends of West Indian Slavery against Par«*f^ 
tiamentary interference, 430— refutation of these argumentVi 434* 
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ycmTig, what naioa moat instruetivo lo, for <}ioir {>riictiical 
grovoment, 498. 

Anthorit^^ t’arliamentary, neceaaity of, for oKeetiog the ohengea COO* 
templated in the West Indies, 441. . , , 

Bahama^ consolidation act' of, objeotiooable clause in, and by whom 
Strenuously supported, 440 , 

JB^hngf thought on, distress e^ ftom what sprung, 264 — evidence 
of Mr Hudson Gurfie|r ooeehroing, 271 — number of bankers com- 
pelled lo Stop paymeOlti 87d— bank notes in circulation in certain 
years, tor improvement of, suggested, 280— banks in 

ft^dandf winber of, and how constituted, 282 — superior stability 
iSf ihesOi and to w|)at owing, 285. 

B^rhadoeSt wilful murder of a slave in, by a White, an^ punishment 

• for, 438. 

Bodmer^ what English author translated by, 107* 

Bourhcj General, his evidence respecting the manner in which the 
civil jurisdiction is conducted in Ireland, 470 — hi:^ reccommenda* 
tion of a new organization of the Irish magistracy, 478. 

Brief ewxmexaXion of the remedies by which Ireland may be alleviat- 
ed from her present calamities, 496. 

British silk manufacture, rise and progress of, 77 — what occasioned 
its decay, 79— ofHcial account of the quantities of raw silk im- 
ported into Great Britain, in the year ending on the 5th January 
1824* 80 — number of persons supported by, 81 — monstrous duties 
on, 82 — petition to the House of Commons concerning, 83— 
changes in, 84. 

Buddha^ religion of, and when established, and to iihat assimilated, 
384— priests of, their character and appearance, 385— from whence, 
and when introduced, 386. 

Burman F4mpire^ where situated, and kingdoms subject to the, 374 
—by what European nation originally discovered, 375— popula- 
tion and extent of, 376. 


Campbell, Sir Hay, remark of respecting the right of an entailed 
proprietor taking grassums, 450. 

Catholics, by whom emancipation of opposed, 125 — by whom mis- 
represented, 127 — with respect to the power of the Pope over, 
]2i)_evidtnce concerning, 133 — power of the Pope in temporal 
affairs of, 137 — question with respect to the degree in which the 
Catholic Church in Ireland, and those who belong to it, are sub- 
ject to the powei^f the Pope, 143 — discipline of, in Ireland, 144 
—supposed divided allegiance of, examined, 156— dangerous con- 
sequences of the proscription of, 163. 

Canova, Antonio, birth-place of, and patron of, 409 — earliest soulp- 
tuie of, 500 — his visit to Rome, 501 — most successful perform- 
ances of, and at what period given to the wot Id, 502— Roman 
Academy endowed by, 503 — intrusted by the Allied Powers to 
mperintend the removal of the triumphs of art from Pm is to 
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number ofitamei^ groups^ niMiutteata mA 
' IbuMf exeeutad by^ SOfM^finrourite subjects of^ 505* f 

CM BUI Cmrii lu lre|Mtd| ntboeioua defects of, 471*prop<M|ild 
remedy of, 472. 

CouriSt superior, in Tretand^ important evidence on, 4d2^nferjeir 
state of, 468-*«Civii Bill| 4itM)<*^of Conscience, 473~Maiior, 47!Ai 
Codiin Chinay empire ot; audits extent^ S7dwconqaered provineeA 
of, ib. — produce of, 379 ^etaibi lOf the revoiution which ended 
in* the establishment of this empire, abi^dsroign relations of, SiB9* 
Collinsy ^vcrend Mr Michael, his ev^eiiW«' oouceniing ibe meU 
administration of justice, and conduct of tjhflamagistrakas in Imh- 
land, 474. • ^ ’ 

Currtey Mr, his account of the extent of the powefO pf die CiviL 
Court in Ireland, 469. 

Cruelty of an Irish Magistrate, instance of, stated in evidence before 
the House of Lords, 474. 


T^tilrym^y Sir John, strenuous supporter of entails, and sage 
pressions respecting them, 451 — his resisting the mitigation of 
entails, 4.57* 

Dcmerara, birds in, description of various sounds in, 300. 

Ooghert^f Mr, his account of justice in Ireland, 4G5. 

Doyle. Dr, evidence of, before the Lords, respecting the doctrines 
of the Catholic Church, 145. 

DiAe of Leinster, his evidence respecting the propriety of appoint- 
ing Lords Lieutenants to the counties in Ireland, 478. 

Earl Brownlow, iivhimsical coincidence in, 504. 

Economy, political, primary and direct object of, 2-— improvements 
in, 7 — questions undecided in, 8 — interesting and instructive na- 
ture of this science, 9 — reasons for the cultivation of, ll-e.*1umi- 
nous summary of, 14— lecture on, when delivered, and by whom» 
20 . 

Education of the Irish poor, number within the age of, number of 
stated to be in a course of instruction, and in what manner edu- 
cated, 199 — expense to the nation for the support of, 201— in 
what manner expended, 202 — upon whom the charge dcvolvjesy 
and how inadequately performed, 205 — causes of the want of suc- 
cess of, 210 — best plan for the education of, 222. * 

Entailsy Scotch, oiigin of, and question agitated where such a power 
arises, 442— mischievous statute respecting, 445 — number of en- 
tails, 44G — ground upon which they have been defended, ib.— 
causes of their tendency to increase, 447 — consequences of, lo 
the immediate proprietor, 419 — how at one period evaded, ib« 
—infringements of, how punished, 451 — Acts of .Parliament 
passed respecting, 452. 

Englandf Letters on ; peculiar difficulties of an accurate descriplipn 
of» by a foreigner, 225— etrors into which a stranger is apt iq Ml, 
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^ mud by iha author of, S26— -characUtr of iho tforit, 22T--^com* 
fkarktive improvement of England and notioe^ itatod by their 

* l|i 0 rf S28 — letters on the division m property in* and curti^ 
bneodote related by, 231 — his disqnnion on aristoccacy aiid demo- 

\ *cracy, 235~rcading part of the in England and Fntnoe» 

' 2S7~his account of our parliameniavy jproceedings, 240. 

XstaUiskntenit ChUrefa, in Ireland^ amount olT the tithes received)^ and 
land possessed by, 483* 

Evidenet of Slaves in west Indies against Whites, bill for ren- 

, dering admissible^ anfrate of, 417 — triumphant answer to the ob- 

• JeclOrs Ugainsti and by whom made, 418 — shocking instances ofl!he 
illegality df not granting it, 420. 

Ei^mtwe government in Ireland, defects in, and proposed amend* 
monts 0 ^ 482. 

Erazer^s Khorasan, his account of the population and military force 
of the Persians, 91 — the aspect of the country, 92 — the misery of 
its inhabitants, 95 — barbarity of the Persians, 101. 

Families^ great, by what means said to be preserved, and how ridi* 
culed, 446. 

Flaxman, Mr, by whose magnificent designs British sculpture has 
arrived at such eminence, 508. 

F(>sier^ Mr Leslie, his calculation of the amount of the* income of 
the parochial clorgy in Ireland from tithes, and the quantity of 
land possessed by tiie clergy, 483 — evidence of respecting the a* 
mount of population, 491. 


GainC'latvs, considerations on character of the work, 248 — incfficacy 
of to prevent the sale of, and by whom sold, 249 — ^number of per- 
sons committed to piison for offences against, 250 — how dangerous 
to the morals of the people, 251 — singular instance of their viola- 
tion, 252 — proposed remedy of, 255 — spring>guns, danger of in tlic 
protection of, 258 — prejudices in favour of, 260 — petition of the 
Justices of the county of Not folk against, 261. 

Gtrmany^ what department of national literature she can most boast 
of, lio. 

Gibbon, Mr, to what he compares the diffusion of letters, 497- 

Gidnby, a novel, characters in the work, 396 — proof of the tact and 
talent of the author of, 396 — elegant extracts from, ib. — most 
prominent character in the book, 404 — power of the authors of 
novels in gencial, 406. 

Greeks, ancient, to whom indebted for a knowledge of their history, 
25. 

Gr^en, a poacher, adventurous life, and to what conclusion brought, 
251. 

* passage of the Alps, to whom indebted for the intelli* 

Ince concerning, 164 — incongruily of Livy's account of his pas- 
sage, 168 — at what pass to have entered the Alps, 136-««length 
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^ b]r» 191~bj whom fintlljr •ooqiiflMt 

ist* 

^Uinduf Chinese nation* extension Of, general and distinctive ch*** 
racter of these nationat 97S~vartous degrees of civilization in, 37^ 
--^empire of, Jls extent, its subject nations, and rivers by irbioh 1$, 
is watered, ST6^descr{ptton of r<H:e of men inhabiting thes# 
territories, 381 -^general character of, i8S^-->Tanlty of, andanec>» 
dote concerning, 38S — number of laogusge* in, ih.~titeraturo 
of^ 3S4--religion of, 386-^despOtfO' ^VfriibieDts in^ 
made by the sovereigns of, ib.— jealous tOtt|Ker of it* iahabitant*, 
387— commerce of/ ib. — hnanci^ and miliiliy lOSOUrcOI of, 391 
^military strength of, 392* 

Hoy/t,*island of, policy pursued by Britain towards, 409* 

Hushissont Mr, changes in the silk manufacture effected by> 83« 


Irtlandy civil affairs of, how abused, 462 — Court of King's Bench 
in, state of, 463 — duty of Shcrifti how performed in, and by whoip, 
464 — Quarter-sessions in, state of, 468 — Grand Juries, how se- 
lected in, ib. — Civil Bill Court, description of, 470 — Manor Courts 
in, *472 — Courts of Conscience in, 473 — Magistracy of, ib.— 
her executive governments, 462— Church Establishment and tithes 
ofj 43 .J — Landlord and Tenant, state of, in, 481- — ejectments in, 

ib levying distress in, 485 — non-alienation and other clauses in, 

• 48 ( 5 — population of, 488 — brief enumeration of the remedies, 49(). 
tndiany Westy territories of, bow undervalued by Mr Stephens, 412— 
and by whom corroborated, ib. 

Irvine, Mr, his considerations on Scotch Entails, character of tius 
work, 442 — arithmetical calculations respecting entails, 453. 
Islandy of St DomhgOy line of policy pursued by England towards, 
and for what reason, 409. 


Jamaica, state of slavery in, and amount of slaves, 439— Joscjih Ab- 
bott, Mr, his account of the manner in which the duties of .sub- 
sheriffs arc performed in Ireland, 463. 

Justice Day, Mr, important evidence of, respecting the misconduct of 
the Magistracy in Ireland, 473. 

Justice, administration of, in Ireland, in the Superidr Courts, evi- 
dence of, 46.3 — Inferior Courts, 468— in the Civil Bill Courts, 
469 — in Manor Courts, 472— in Courts of ConScieucc, 473 — by 
the Magistracy, 474. 

Knovdedgey supposed dangers of, and by whom chiefly dreaded, 213 
—remarks. addressed to each of thcbc classes, tjil* — by whom this 
knowledge promoted, 247. 

Kamboja, by what nation conquered, 37S — trade of, and with whoraf 
causes of the failure in, 390. ^ 


JLein&ierf Duke of, his evidence rc.speeting the proprh>ry of appoint 
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jfin; Leeds Xieutenanls to the countitf h Ttwbavi M$ in Bnglnnd. 

' 478. 

'Uvy, bis* account of Hannibal^s passage nf the A}ps» bow inconsist- 
ent in itseify and from whoih chiefly borrowed, 168. 

‘Lkeralurt^ elegant^ what drcuinstspaaos have contributed to the ad- 
vancement of, 497* 

Lontion IJnixer^y^ ob|ectiotis urged against, and by whom, 315— 
refutation of these K>tq 0 eti 9 bSi 317 — comparative danger of the 
morals of yotitig men in the London and other Universities, 332. 

Xwihinffim^ etateapent of, in the House of Commons, regard- 
Ing^&e eKsWuttoa of' West Indian slaves, 424. 

illisgisZre^ in Ireland, evidence of abuses that have been practised 
by, 473— Corporation Magistrates, power of, and abuse of that 
power, 481. 

MelvWc^ General, to what branch of antiquities he particularly di- 
rected his attention, 169 — his discovery of Hannibal's passage of 
the Alps, and notes of, 170 — with whom he coincides, 175- 

Marquis of Westmeaihy his evidence respecting impioper appoint- 
ments in the magistracy of Ireland, 473 — necessity of their being 
compelled to assemble at the Petty Sessions, 478. 

Memoirsy Pepys’s, character of the author, 27 — extracts from the 
work, 29— specimen of liis credulity, 30 — remarkable accounts, 
51. ' 

M^Culloch^ Mr, discourse of, on Political Economy, and excellence 
of, 16 — extracts from the Lectures of, 17 — what he calls the na- 
tive country of political economy, 18— his evidence respecting 
the rate of populationr in Ireland, 488 — wiih regard to property 
and capital, 493 — his statement of the bad effects arising from a 
great number of Irish labourers coming over to England and Scot- 
land, 494. 

Minnisingersy Lays of, by whom ridiculed, 116— character of the ^ 
work, 118 — extracts from, 120. 

Museum^ British, number of visitors, what the proof of, 497. 


National monuments, British^ generally speaking, failures, and fipr 
what reairons, 510. 

Non-alienation in Ireland, important evidence on, and by whom 
given, 486* 

NovelistSy tremendous power of, 406 — how that power is employed, 
ib. 

NimmOf Mr Alexander, evidence of, before the Lords’ Committee, 
concerning the law of distraining in Ireland, and shocking instances 
of the exercise of that power, 486. 

HjConnsff, Mr, evidence of respecting the administration of justice in 
meland, 463 — on the Civil Bill Jurisdiction, 470 — on the Manor 
^ourU, 472 — on the Courts of Conscience, 473 — on Uie abuses 



the Mgbtmey^ 475-^oki the insolveney of ntmi of 
the corporaHon magi$trateft 4B1. 

*O^J}mchol, Mr, hia eviJentse respecting the practices at Quart^«fii« 
aions in IreUnd, 469*^bia evidence on the maladministration of 
justice by the magistraleSf 475-*^respecting the increase of th«r 
population, 4'89. 

Parliament, interference of respecting 'Scotch Entails, Acts posslil 
in, and real worth of these Acts,* 

Persia, political importance of, 91 — aspect of the country, 

scription of the cities in, 94»condition of her inhabitIUUs, 95**^ 
geography of, 99— slave trade in, 100. 

Political economy, primary object of, 2 — improvements in^ 7— qnes* 
tions undecided in, S-^rinteresting nature of the science of, 9^ 
reasons for the cultivation of, 11 — luminous summary of, by Mr 
M*CuU 0 ch, 14 — lectures on, where delivered, and by whotn> 90. 

Pdyhiuz, life and character of, 164 — writings of lost, 165— history 
of, how different from that of others, 166 — defects in his style, 166— 
his account of Hannibal’B passage of the Alps preferred to that of 
Livy, 174. 

Popnlation o^lre\ 2 XiA, rapid increase of, 488 — evidence conccrningi 
and result of the same, 490. 

Propfietor, Scotch, under a proper entail, fetters of, 448— restrictions 
of, how tolerated, 449. , 

Protestant charter-scKoofs, by whom established, and for what pur* 
pose amount of money expended on, 210 — by whom visited, and 
state of, 211 — Report of the Parliamentary Commission concerning, 
212 — under whose control these are placed, 213 — constitution of 
these schools, 215 — Catholic schools, and number of, 217. 

Qjiiarter* sessions in Ireland, state of, 468. 

Rochfort, Mr, evidence of, respecting the necessity of having a puli- 
lic prosecutor in Ireland, 466 — respecting .the state of the Irish 
magistracy, 479 — respecting the state of the population, 488. 

Russians, policy of, 104— in what manner their end could bo effect* 
ed, 105. 

Reynolds, to what improvement in the arts his good sense mainly 
contributed, 498. 

Scotland, Banks jn, number of, and how constituted, 2S2 — superior 
stability of, to thoi^e in England, to what owing, 285. 

Sculpture^ a school of, where it has arisen within the present centu* 
ry, 498. 

Siamese, country inhabited by, 376 — history of, 379 — foreign rela* 
tions of, with, 388. 
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Simhir, Sir John, {lis rcpprt of the aixi0«i|fr ef lt|e itt fMH 

^ land held under entails, 4>47. ^ ^ ^ 

Slaveiy, Colonial, an address to vho^ whom, 406~iretfe^ 

lutions passed in the House of Coeiil^f'Oii, 407~»idtgnation of 
the author of. 408— proof oft the exercised by the West 

Indian body over our Govertuaseiit eonOorning^ 409— convictions 
and executions of the objects of» 49S» 

SUphen, James, B«4« Addsets of, to the Electors of the United King- 
dom against Col3niai Slavery, 406— indignation at the recomiiA 
detions of bis Miyesty's Government, 407— circumstances pointed 
out by* ie favour of slavery, 409— reasons of, for undervaluing the 
Imputtdnoo of our West Indian territories, 4r2^hig address to 
men of various political parties; to the Whigs, 414— to the To- 
ries, 415 — extract from his address to the C[ergy, 415. 

SiujffiM, Lords bis considerations on the Game^Lavirs, and character 
of tlic work, 248 — inefiicacy of these laws, and by whom ganpi& 
sold, 249— s-l»ow injurious to public morals, proved in the characte^ 
of Green a poacher, 251 — the remedy proposed by his Lordship, 
255- — objoctious to tijis plan, 256 — his able digreseson upon spring- 
giinb, 257— conclusion of the work, and admirable sentiments of, 

' 261. 

Siorinontt<^a6Q of, by whom and where said to have been a wrong de- 
cision, 41>4. 


Timber trade, considerations on, duties of, how imposed, and injuri- 
ous cflects of, 842— *-iniportation of, from Canada, when commen- 
ced, and under whose administration, 818 — charges of duties on, 
and when, 816 — officnal aceomit of the rales of duties on, 347— 
difference of the duties on, from tlie Raltic, and from Canada, 86S 
— prueiit system of, how monstrous, 865. 

Tithes and church establishment of Ireland, income derived fiotei 
tin former, amount of, 468. 

ToivliOy master of Canova in the art of sculpture, 499 — faults of, 
501. 

Tunadad, order in council framed for, and beneficial effects of, 428 
— opinion of the colonists concerning, 480. 

Tyianny of the hou^c of Stuart, entails introduced into Scotland on 
account of, and in w'hose reign, 441. 

Trifil by Jury, excellence of, recommendation of, to the civil courts 
iu Ireland, and objections to, 470. 

presbyterinn clergy of the synod of, number of ministers in, 
. arul atnouiU of then average income, 482. 

IJiirvei vti/t the London, objections urged against, and by whom, 815 
— these objectioiH refuted, 817 — comparative danger of the morals 
of yoiMig men in the London and other universities, 822. 

piidn Aheriff' in Ireland, how shaiuci ally the duties uf, performed, 

^ 464. 
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nobl«» patron of Csnovs the Italian sculptor 499— moRiiK 
ment erected to the memorj^ of| 500. 

Vincents^ Stipropoi^lotie of Qovemment rejected by, and aniirer 0f 
the AsBembly, 440. ' 

Wathurim^ Major, his evidence respecting the abuse of power in in 
Irish magistrate, 474. 

Waiertong Mr, his Wanderings in America^ and peimliar taste of, 299 
Mils descriptions of birds in Demerara and their various sounds, 
300— his. account of an Indian tribe, 301— HSomposition and nature 
of the Wourali poison, and power of this drug, 903^vayage of to " 
Cayenne, 304 — his interesting account of the habits of the sloth, 
SQ7^of the ant-bear and vampire, 308 — combat with the boa- 

constrictor, 310— with a crocodile, 313— feelings of, excited in * 
his voyage from Quebec to Montreal, and by what, 314-^ha- 
racier of the work, 315. 

JVest Indian^ territories of, how undervalued, 412— slaves in, evidence 
of, against the Whites, rejected, 417 — alleged rebellion of the 
slaves in, punishment of the slaves, and the time when, 421— re- 
solutions in the House of Commons respecting, 427 — -'contemplat* 
cd improvement in the c;pndition of the slaves in, 428 — arguments 
employed against Parliamentary {interference in, 431— refutation of. 
these arguments, 432 — Parliamentary aiAhority necessary in, for 
eifccting the changes conitemplated, 441. 

Wtlcox^ Major, his evidence respecting the improper conduct of the 
justices, and.wliat the main cause of, 474— and by what the magis- 
trates biassed, 481. 

fVhitcSj punishments denounced against, for injuring slaves, 439. 

Yoiwg artists, what name most instructive to, 498. 
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